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AKT.  L-THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.* 

It  is  now  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  first 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  These 
efforts  have  been  renewed  by  various  European  nations ;  but  the 
Ekiglish  were  the  first  to  engage  in  them^  and  have  ever  been  the 
most  ardent  and  persevering.  While  others  have  long  since  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  through 
Behring's  Straits,  the  English  have  never  given  it  up.  In  spite  of 
the  immense  sums  that  they  have  lost  in  repeated  expeditions  to  the 
Dorth-west,  the  many  valuable  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  disasters  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  still  we  have  seen 
them,  in  1845,  again  renewing  their  efforts,  by  sending  another 
cotftly  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  English  have  redoubled,  from  time  to 
time,  their  exertions  to  make  out  the  long-wished-for  passage ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  ever  been  skep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  should  it  ever  be  discovered.  The  extreme  high  latitude  in 
which  it  will  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  will  render  it  quite  unavailable 
for  commercial,  and  still  more  so  for  traveling  purposes.  Such  a 
passage  would  not  be  open  for  navigation  more  than  two  months  in 
a  year ;  and,  judging  from  all  past  experience  of  navigators  in  those 
seas,  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  voyage  by  that  route  would  prevent 
any  attempts  to  make  it  a  medium  for  commerce.  What  good,  then, 
is  to  result  to  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  India  1 

These  Arctic  expeditions,  it  is  true,  have  enriched  science  by  the 

*  AscTio  Sbarcrivo  Expedition. — A  Joaraal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Rapert'a 
L«mi  aiid  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Diacovery  Ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.    By  Sir  John  Richardson,  C  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  ^.    Harper  &  Brothera. 

1  VOL.   1, 
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oontribution  of  many  curious  and  valuable  facts  and  diseoveries,  and 
have  well  nigh  solved  the  greatest  geographical  problem  of  the  age  ; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  last  expedition  to  discover  the  supposed  north-west 
passage,  lefl  England  with  two  small  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
llie  expedition  sailed  from  England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  and 
early  in  the  July  following  it  reached  the  Whalefish  Islands,  near 
Disco,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.  From  this  point  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  others  of  the  expedition,  sent  letters  to  England, 
which  are  the  last  that  have  been  received  from  them.  Several  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  all 
in  vain.  In  1848,  the  British  government  fitted  out  a  triple  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  in  three  directions.  One  under 
Sir  James  C.  Ross,  with  two  ships,  was  to  proceed  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  and  search  in  that  direction  ;  another  was  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  explore  eastward  ;  while  a  third, 
under  Sir  John  Richardson,  was  to  proceed  over  land  to  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie's  River,  and  explore  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  eastward.  The  results  of  this  last  expedition  are  embodied 
in  the  work,  whose  title  we  have  given  on  the  first  page  of  this 
paper. 

Sir  John  Richardson  leffc  England  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848, 
having  sent  out  his  stores,  boats,  6zc.,  for  the  journey,  in  ships  bound 
for  Hudson's  Bay.  These  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson^s  River, 
their  place  of  destination,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  and  the 
stores,  &c.,  were  conveyed  to  Cumberland  House,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  expedition,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
following  spring.  The  boats  in  which  he  was  to  descend  Mackenzie's 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  survey  the  coast  eastward,  were  four 
in  number,  built  in  England,  and  capable  of  carrying  eight  men  each, 
and  a  cargo  of  two  tons. 

Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  in  New- York  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  and  immediately  proceeded  for  Cumberland  House,  his  place 
of  rendezvous,  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  lakes.  He  arrived  at  Fort  William,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  at  Cumberland  House  on  the 
13th  of  June,  after  suffering  much  delay  on  account  of  the  ice  in  Lake 
Winipeg.     Cumberland  House  is  2,880  miles  from  New- York. 

At  Cumberland  House  he  learned  that  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  charge 
of  the  boats  and  stores  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie's 
River,  had  left  a  fortnight  before,  with  all  the  boats,  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  John  Richardson,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  him,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  in  canoes, 
his  company  of  Canadian  voyageurs  consisting  of  fifteen  persons. 
The  route  lay  along  the  chain  of  small  rivers  and  lakes  which 
stretches  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  great  Methy  Portage,  in  lat.  56^ 
86'  N.,  and  long.  109^  bV  w.  This  portage  is  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  k.  b.  into  Hudsoirs  Bay 
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from  those  flowing  k.  w.  into  Mackenzie's  River,  and  thence  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Ine  joumej  from  Cumberland  House,  at  Lake  Wini- 
peg,  to  the  Methy  Portage,  in  canoes,  is  tedious,  the  rivers  being 
shallow  and  the  portages  frequent,  though  not  long.  At  each  por- 
tage, the  canoes  and  baggage  are  carried  across  to  the  next  water  on 
the  shoulders  of  men. 

At  Methy  Portage  Sir  John  Richardson  overtook  Mr.  Bell  with  his 
foar  boats,  after  a  fourteen  days'  journey  from  Cumberland  House. 
The  country  along  the  route  is  hilly.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  route 
the  prevailing  rook  is  limestone,  (silurian,)  with  frequent  granite 
boulders.  As  they  advanced,  they  found  granite,  gneiss,  chlorite 
slate,  like  that  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  hornblende 
slate  occupying  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  'rising  on  each  bank  into 
rounded  knolls  and  low  cliffs.  Granite  was  found  on  all  the  por- 
tages, with  greenstone,  hornblende,  and,  in  some  places,  black  basalt. 
At  the  three  portages  of  Woody  Lake,  a  micaceous  gneiss,  or  mica- 
slate  rock,  prevails.  As  they  approached  the  Great  Methy  Portage, 
lofty  granite  precipices,  150  feet  high,  were  common,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  became  like  that  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. A  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  the  country  rose  into 
eminences  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  streams.  The  islands 
in  some  of  the  lakes  consisted  of  conical  heaps  of  granite  boulders. 

Methy  Portage  extends  from  Methy  Lake  to  the  Clear  Water  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Alhabosca.  The  length  of  the  portage  is  10.7  miles. 
There  being  no  horses,  the  four  boats  and  their  cargoes  were  taken 
over  this  long  distance  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  the  whole  route  be- 
ing divided  into  nine  stages.  The  portage  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
uppermost  stratum  is  alluvia]  sand  lying  upon  sandstone,  which  in 
its  turn  rests  on  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire  bed  of  the  Clear 
Water  River.  The  portage  is  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Nine  days  were  consumed  in  transporting  the  boats  and  stores 
across  it. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  party  embarked  on  the  Clear  Water  River, 
the  valley  of  which  "  is  not  excelled,  or,  indeed,  equaled  by  anything," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  America  for  beauty .•• 
The  banks  are  of  limestone,  and  on  the  portage,  about  ten  miles  below 
the  Methy,  and  ^'  on  the  neighboring  islands  and  flats,  the  limestone 
stands  up  in  mural  precipices  and  thin  partitions,  like  the  walls  of  a 
mined  city ;  and  the  beholder  cannot  help  believing  that  the  rock 
once  formed  a  barrier  at  this  strait,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
must  have  been  one  long  lake." 

The  whole  tract  of  country,  between  the  Clear  Water  River  and 
A^bosca  Lake,  is  said  to  be  a  wooded,  sandy  plain,  abounding  in 
bison  and  other  game. 

On  the  7Ui  of  July  the  party  passed  three  portages.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  and  mosquitoes  very  annoying,  notwithstandmg 
that  they  were  in  about  lat.  56^  v.  The  mosquito  is  an  inhabitant 
of  all  climes,  for  it  has  been  found  in  all  countries.  M.  Erman  found 
U  in  Northern  Siberia,  at  Obdorsk,  near  the  polar  cirde.    On  the 
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8une  day  the  party  gaUiered  ripe  strawberries  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Gear  Water,  also  dwarf  cherries,  and  a  species  of  cranberry. 

Two  of  the  boats  having  been  brolcen  at  the  last  portage,  they  were 
detained  to  repair  them.  On  the  9th,  the  party  entered  the  Elk,  or 
Athabosca  River,  ^'  a  majestic  stream,  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  but  without  rapids."*  Lime> 
stone  strata,  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  bituminous  shale,  form  the 
banks  of  the  Athabosca  for  86  miles  downward  from  the  Clear  Water 
to  the  site  of  Beren's  Foot,  now  abandoned.  The  difii  are  shelving, 
and  in  many  places  150  feet  high.  About  30  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Clear  Water,  the  limestone  strata  were  found  covered  by  a 
bituminous  deposit  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  This  deposit  disap- 
pears in  the  neighborhood  of  Beren's  House.  Farther  down,  about 
three  miles  below  Red  River,  where  there  was  once  a  trading  estab- 
lishment called  La  visux  Fort  de  la  Riviere  Rouge^  is  a  copious  spring 
of  mineral  pitch  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  a  cliff  composed  of  sand 
and  bitumen.  It  is  a  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  in  a 
thick  wood.  Several  small  birds  were  found,  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, suffocated  in  the  pitch. 

The  whole  country  along  the  river,  as  the  party  descended,  exhibit* 
ed  bituminous  cliffs,  lying  above  a  cream-colored  and  white  lime* 
stone.  The  lower  layers  of  the  bituminous  strata  were  so  full  of  bitu- 
men as  to  soflen  in  the  hand,  while  the  upper  layers  were  hard  with 
iron.  "The  whole  country  for  many  miles  is  so  full  of  bitumen  that 
it  flows  readily  into  a  pit  dug  a  few  feet  below  the  surface."  The 
limestone  does  not  alternate  with  the  bituminous  beds,  but  in  many 
places  is  itself  highly  bituminous,  and  contains  shells  filled  with  bitu- 
men. 

Tlie  Athabosca  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat  47^^^  n.  It 
flows  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour  below  the  Clear  Water 
River.  Its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  through  prairie  lands  abounding 
in  moose-deer.  All  the  tributaries  flow  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ra- 
vines. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
which  the  Athabosca  forms  on  entering  the  Athabosca  Lake.  The  river 
here  divides  into  four  or  five  branches.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
they  entered  the  lake,  and  afler  firing  a  salute  to  a  squadron  of  Mack- 
enzie River  boats,  just  in  from  the  north,  they  proceeded  to  Fort 
Chepewyan,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  fort 
is  in  lat.  58^  42'  n.,  and  long.  1 1  [o  18'  w.  Lake  Athabosca  is  200 
miles  long  and  about  15  miles  wide.  Its  north  shore  is  very  high, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  It  is  about  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coimtry  about  Fort  Chepewyan 
is  composed  of  rounded  knolls  of  granite,  nearly  destitute  of  soil. 
The  north  shores  of  the  lake,  and  also  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
west  end,  are  of  granite.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lake  Wollaston,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Athabosca,  discharges  its  waters  by  two 
outlets,  one  of  which  flows  into  Lake  Athabosca  and  the  other  into 

*  Arctic  Bxp.,  p.  80.    Idem  p.  83. 
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dudfton's  Bay,  the  waters  tbtis  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and 

f roving  Lake  Wollaston  to  be  on  the  dividing  ridge.  The  great 
^eaoe  Klver,  also,  which  rises  weist  of  and  flows  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  Slave  River,  the  outlet  of,  Lake  Athabosca,  dis- 
diarges  its  waters  in  two  directions,  a  part  flowing  into  the  Atha- 
bosca Lake  and  a  part  north  along  Slave  River.  These  are  not  very 
oommon  phenomena  in  hydrography.  Plumbago,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabosca. 

The  whole  country  west  of  Lake  Athabosca,  through  which  the 
Peace  River  flows,  is  **  much  of  the  character  of  a  plain  country," 
having  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  westward.  The  bed  of  the  Peace 
River,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  horn  its  mouth,  is  600  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  country,  which  has  no  appearance  of  being  elevated. 
No  mountains  or  hills  are  to  be  seen.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however, 
in  that  distance,  has  risen  300  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  country  is 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  800  miles  west  of  the  Athabosca  Lake ; 
and  the  gap  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  Peace  River 
passes,  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  18th  of  July  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  down  Slave 
River,  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  four  days.  Granite  is 
the  prevailing  rock  on  this  river,  and  spruce,  pine,  birch  and  poplar 
are  the  chief  trees  of  the  forest.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  willow, 
dwarf  birch,  alders,  roses,  brambles,  gooseberries,  white  cornel  and 
mooseberry.  The  oaks,  elms,  ash,  pitch  pine  and  balsam  flr  that  had 
prevailed  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Athabosca  Lake,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  current  of  Uie  Slave  River  is  not  very  rapid,  but  it  is 
full  of  islands,  rapids  and  cascades,  formed  by  ledges  of  granite  ex- 
tending across  the  river.  The  islands  are  all  well  wooded  and  pic- 
turesque. The  portages  are  frequent,  but  short.  The  river  is,  in 
some  places,  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  Some  of  the  cascades  are 
20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  travelers  were  much  annoyed,  while  descending  the^  Slave 
River,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  mosquitoes  and  other  formidable 
insects.  "  The  power  of  the  sun  on  the  14th  of  July,"  says  Sir  John 
Richardson,  "  was  so  great,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  that  I  was  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  water  while  the  crews  were  engaged"  in  carrying  the 
boats  over  the  portages.  He  adds  :  "  I  have  never  felt  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays  so  oppressive  within  the  tropics  as  i  have  experienced  them 
to  be  on  some  occasions  in  the  high  latitudes."  bathing  in  the 
Slave  River  was  found  to  be  a  luxury  almost  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes ;  and  what  was  still 
worse^  a  most  blood-thirsty  insect,  the  tabanus,  a  large  fly  that  draws 
blood  at  every  bite,  was  also  on  hand,  to  complete  the  work  which 
Uie  mosquitoes  were  unable  to  finish.  But  this  is  not  all ;  *•  leeches," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  '*  also  infest  the  still  waters,  and  are 
prompt  in  their  aggressions." 

The  Slave  River  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake  through  a  delta  of 
low,  well-wooded,  alluvial  islands,  by  many  channels,  having  a  spread 
of  more  than  20  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  most  eastern  branch  is 
Stony  Island,  a  naked  mass  of  granite,  rising  flfby  or  sixty  feet  above 
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Ibe  water ;  and  beyond  that,  to  the  eastward,  the  banks  of  the  lake 
are  wholly  primitive.  West  of  the  Slave  River,  to  the  Mackenzie, 
the  southern  shore  is  limestone,  associated  with  bituminous  shale. 

They  reached  Fort  Resolution,  on  the  south  shore,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  where  they  stayed  only  one  hour,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  dense 
•warms  of  mosquitoes  on  shore  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats 
with  a  good  breeze  on  the  lake.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Sir 
John  Richardson,  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude 
62^  H.,  are  more  numerous  and  annoying  than  we  have  ever  found 
them  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas.  They  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  they  found  generally  low,  flat,  and  shelving^ 
with  few  safe  landing-places  for  boats.  Swamps  extend  back  from 
the  lake,  and  in  many  places  vast  quantities  of  drifl-wood  are  piled 
upon  the  shore.  The  Great  Slave  Lake  is  300  miles  long  and  about  50 
wide. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 
Mackenzie  River,  west  of  the  lake,  in  lat.  61^  51^  n.,  and  long.  121^ 
51'  w.  The  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  at  this  place  is  steep,  and  about 
80  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  loam.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  boulders  of  granite,  greenstone,  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
Mackenzie  River  runs  in  a  channel  scooped  out  of  the  upper  silunan 
strata,  and  still  never  deposits.  Neither  granite,  gneiss,  nor  mica- 
slate  are  seen  on  its  banks,  and  even  trap-rocks  are  rare,  if  any  actu- 
ally occur.* 

At  Fort  Simpson,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  thrive,  but  wheat  does 
not  ripen.  Barley  is  sown  about  the  20th  of  May  and  is  ripe  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  ground  freezes  there  to  the  depth  of  16  feet 
The  meadows  of  the  Mackenzie  afiford  an  abundance  of  good  hay. 

The  Liards  River,  which  rises  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  through  them,  empties  into  the  Mackenzie  at  Fort  Simpson.  It 
is  by  way  of  this  river  that  communication  is  carried  on  between  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Pacific. 

A  short  distance  below  the  fort  the  river  comes  in  contact  with 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  large  streams  flow  into  the 
Mackenzie  below  the  fort.  At  the  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  a  tertiary 
ooal  formation.  If  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air  in  mass,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  with  but  little 
smoke  or  flame.  The  coal  beds  are  thus  consumed  as  fast  as  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  bank  is  constantlv  tumbling  down  into  the  river. 
The  beds  were  on  Are  in  1785,  when  discovered  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  they  are  still  burning.  From  one  to  four  beds  of  coal 
are  exposed  above  the  water  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
thickest  of  which  exceeds  three  yards.  Pipe  day  is  also  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Indians  eat  it  m  times  of  scarcity. 
There  are  coal  beds  on  fire  on  the  Peace  River,  and  oq  its  branch,  the 
Smoking  River,  near  the  baseof  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  1,800  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  Arctic  Bqp.,  fk  369. 
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The  chief  tree  in  these  regfons  is  the  white  spruce.  It  attains  a 
«rth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  60  to  120  feet 
rlowers  are  abundant,  thoucb  almost  on  the  polar  circle.  Tbe 
American  robin,  the  thrush,  the  swallow,  blue-bird,  and  others  of  the 
feathery  l^ibe,  are  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  Ducks, 
golis,  geese  and  frogs,  abound  in  the  lakes.  The  latter  make  the 
marfches  vocal  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Frogs  are  found  quite 
within  the  polar  circle ;  snakes  as  ^  north  as  56^,  and  the  tortoise 
at  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Murray  says,  he  found 
snakes  within  the  polar  circle,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

As  the  party  drew  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the 
banks,  in  some  places,  300  feet  high,  and  indications  of  its  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  40  feet  It  passes  through  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  passage  through  is  reduced  to  only 
a  few  hundred  yards,  causing  the  current  to  flow  somewhat  rapidly, 
though  not  too  rapid  for  steamboats,  which  might  ascend  the  river  to 
^  portage  in  Slave  River,  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake 
Athabosca,  a  distance  of  near  1,300  miles.  The  Mackenzie  forms  a 
delta  at  its  mouth,  the  head  of  which,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  is  called  Point  Separation.  It  is  in  latitude  67^  49'  n.  At 
this  place  Uie  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Sir  John  Richards<m 
arrived  at  this  point  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1848.  Vegetation,  at  thb 
point,  preserves  the  same  general  character  as  higher  up  the  river. 
Tlie  willow  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet 

At  Point  Separation,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  buried, 
in  a  pit,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  case  of  pemmican,  together  with  a 
bottle  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
These  were  for  those  belonging  to  the  party  who  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  to  seardi  K)r  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  case  they  should 
arrive  at  the  Mackenzie  River.  Sir  James  Ross,  simultaneously 
with  Sir  John  Richardson,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  sent  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  with  directions  to  penetrate  westward  in  search  of  the 
lost  discovery  ships ;  and  in  case  they  made  their  way  as  far  as  the 
ahores  of  the  Arctic,  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  were  there  to  find 
supplies  of  pemmican*  deposited  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  mark 
painted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  indicated  the  spot  where  the  pemmican 
was  buried. 

Most  of  the  islands  formed  in  the  delta  of  the  river  by  the  ramifi- 
eadons  of  the  stream  are  alluvial;  and  some  of  them  are  mud  and 
sand  banks  covered  with  willows.  These  mud  islands  generally 
inclose  ponds  or  marshes  filled  with  drifl  timber.  The  larger  islands 
are  dry  and  have  a  firm  soil,  but  are  low,  except  near  the  sea,  where 
they  rise  into  conical  hummocks  from  80  to  90  feet  high.  A  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skirts  the  western  channel  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 
Hie  general  elevation  of  these  spurs  is  upwards  of  1,000  feet  The 
foot  of  the  mountains  is  about  four  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
after  traveling  over  a  low  marshy  alluvial  plain  covered  with  willowa. 
Hie  mahi  ridge  of  the  spur  is  40  miles  west  of  the  river. 

*  Pratimtcaii  ii  ■  food  made  of  diied  pdkerised  hett,  mixed  with  lard  or  met,  aad 
•weeteoed  with  ingmr  or  curranu^ 
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The  eastern  arm  of  the  river  is  also  flaDked  by  a  ndge  of  one  of 
the  spurs  through  which  the  river  passes  a  short  distance  above  the 
delta.  These  mountains  are  about  800  feet  high.  The  party  pro- 
oeeded  down  the  eastern  arm,  and  found  the  banks  and  islands  well 
wooded.  The  balsam  poplar  rises  there^  within  the  polar  circle,  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  white  spruce  to  fortv  or  ^j. 
The  sand  marten,  a  bird  well  known  in  Louisiana^  was  found  bur- 
rowing in  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  They  leave  the  polar  drde 
in  September,  for  the  south,  the  insects  being  then  destroyed  at  the 
north  oy  the  frosts. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  party  passed  sand  hills,  covered  with 
lai^e  boulders,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  This 
was  in  lat.  68^  50^  k.^  where  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Farther  on,  they  <)ame  to  Sacred  Island,  in  lat.  69^  4/  k.,  where  the 
common  red  currant  was  found  growing. 

On  the  8d  of  August  they  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Here  they  encountered  200  Esquimaux  in  their  boats,  who,  after 
some  trading  with  Sir  John  Eiohardson's  party,  attempted  to  plunder 
one  of  the  ^ts  that  was  behind.  The  timely  approadi  of  the  boats 
ahead  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  nothing  was  taken  of  much  value. 

All  inquiries  made  to  obtain  of  the  natives  information  of  the  dis- 
covery ships  were  fruitless.  The  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  particularly  the  Esquimaux  and 
Dog-rib,  or  Hare  Indians,  are  extremely  vidous.  Thej  do  not  feel 
the  least  shame  in  being  detected  in  falsehood,  and  invariably  practice 
it,  if  they  think  anything  can  be  gained  thereby,  lliey  are  not  more 
truthful  among  themselves  than  with  strangers.  They  will  rob  and 
murder  when  a  profitable  opportunity  occurs. 

The  course  of  the  expec&tion  now  lay  eastward.  The  first  day, 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  arrived  at  Copland 
Hutchinson  Inlet,  in  lat.  69^  44^  n.  Here  the  variation  of  the  needle 
was  58^  s.  The  ix>ast  was  low  and  flat,  with  conical  eminences  of 
no  great  height,  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  These  emi- 
nences were  supposed  to  be  sand  made  by  the  washing  of  high  tides, 
while  the  lands  were  inundated  by  the  sea.  The  surf  breaks  high 
upon  the  shelving  flats,  which  are  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  with  a  moorish  or  peaty  soil,  which  is  much  cracked,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  b^y.  Marshes  and  small  lakes  abound,  filled 
with  geese  and  ducks,  ^e  whole  coast  is  often  inundated  by  the  sea, 
as  is  proved  by  the  driftrwood  and  water-marks  on  the  conical  sand 
hills  ten  feet  above  their  bases.  The  highest  tides  on  this  whole  coast  do 
not  rise  above  three  feet,  and  commonly  only  about  twenty  inches. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of  August, 
where  they  had  been  instructed  to  deposit  pemmican,  and  erect  a  signal 
post  In  crossing  Liverpool  Bay,  and  at  all  places  where  diey 
landed,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  surface 
of  the  country  about  Cape  Bathurst  is  level,  or  gently  undulating, 
and  the  sea  cli£&  are  in  many  places  nearly  precipitous,  and  about 
150  feet  high.  The  strata,  where  exposed,  were  found  to  be 
land  and  day      Proceeding  south-east  from  Cape  Bathurst,  the 
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shores  rise  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  and  beds  of  bituminous  shale 
are  seen.  The  high  banks  of  Gape  Bathurst  continue  to  the  bottom 
of  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  shores  again  become  flat.  The  ezpedi- 
tioQ  always  kept  near  the  shore,  and  landed  to  cook  and  eat  their 
meals.  Lai^e  numbers  of  whito  and  black  whales  were  seen  at  sea, 
and  reindeer  and  Esquimaux  on  the  shore.  On  the  13th  they 
arrived  at  Cape  Parry,  which  rises  500  feet  high.  Islands  are  nume- 
rous al<mg  this  coast.  The  clifls  on  the  points  of  land  presented 
limestone,  columnar  basalt,  and  greenstone  slate*  At  Point  Keali, 
east  of  Gape  Parry,  are  magnifieent  colunms  o£  basalt,  and  the  dlA 
are  of  flesh-colored  limestone.  Sandstone  boulders  cover  the  shores, 
which  are  in  general  but  little  elevated  above  the  water. 

On  the  29th  of  August  Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  Gape 
Erusenstem,  the  same  geological  features  continuing  to  present 
themselves.  Here  their  progress  was  hindered  by  ice ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  next  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  Ki^er,  they  were  completely  involved  in  drifl  ice,  and 
could  not  land.  The  shores  were  low,  and  the  country  flat  and 
swampy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  advance  with  the  boats,  the  party 
landed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  walked  Along  the  shore,  leaving 
two  n^n  in  each  boat  to  take  care  of  them.  They  formed  an  en- 
campment, and  resolved  to  wait  two  days  for  the  sea  to  become  clear ; 
at  t^  end  of  which  time,  there  being  no  prospect  of  the  boats  being 
able  to  proceed,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  make  their  way 
with  the  stores,  &a,  by  land  to  the  Coppermine  Eiver.  On  Sunday 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  Septomber,  they  commenced 
their  march  after  reading  prayers,  each  man  having  a  load  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  boats  and  tents  lefb  behind  were 
very  soon  afler  taken  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  party  reached  the  Coppermine,  after 
crossing  Rae  River  and  Richardson's  River,  not  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  The  mouth  of  the  lattor  is  in  lat.  67^  58^  n.,  and  long.  115^ 
56'  w.  They  proceeded  up  the  Coppermine,  through  a  low,  well- 
wooded  country,  to  its  western  branch,  the  River  Kei^U.  Crossing 
this,  they  lefb  the  Coppermine,  and  directed  their  course  south-west 
towards  Great  Bear  Lake.  The  routo  was  full  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  the  snow  deep.  There  was  no  timber,  except  on  the 
rivers.  On  leaving  the  Coppermine,  the  country  became  high  and 
composed  of  granite,  though  not  mountainous.  On  the  15th,  they 
arrived  at  a  branch  of  the  Dease  River,  which  runs  into  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and,  taking  boats,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Confidence  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  <£iy.  Here  he  found  comfortable  wintor  quar- 
ters ;  and  writing  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  and  [his  private 
letters,  Sir  John  Richardson  s^t  them,  with  eighteen  of  his  party, 
up  Uie  Mackenzie. 

Sir  John  Richardson  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  who  are  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America ;  but  we  find  but  little  in  it 
that  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  public.  The  Esquimaux  are 
not  a  red  race,  but  approach  nearly  to  white ;  and,  as  to  stature,  are 
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oertainlj  not  the  stunted  race  which  popular  opinion  supposes  them 
to  be.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  both  tall  and  stout,  even  among  Europeans."  They 
are  emphatically  a  littoral  people,  neither  wandering  inland  nor  cross- 
ing wide  seas.  They  range  along  the  entire  vast  extent  of  sea  coast 
from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  to  Behring's  Straits ;  also,  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland.  They  are  also  found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
Straits.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  above  regarding  their 
morals,  the  following  extract,  which  we  have  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing, on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  will  convey  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression as  to  their  notions  of  decency  and  hospitality.  The 
casuist  and  enlightened  Christian  moralist  will  note  it  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  shape  the  moral  sense  may  assume  in  the  absence  of 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influences  of  Christianity. 

"  Egede  informs  us  that  the  unmarried  Oreenland  women  are  modesty 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  but  that  neater  laxity  exists  among  the  wives, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  huaban^  who  are  not  jealous.  I  fear  that  so 
much,  scanty  as  the  praise  is,  cannot  be  justly  said  in  favor  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  northern  coast  The  gestures  and  signs  made  by  young  and  old, 
when  they  came  ofif  in  the  wmaka,  (boats,)  were  most  indelicate,  and  more 
than  once  a  wife  was  proffered  by  her  husband,  without  circumlocution,  in 
the  presence  of  his  companions  and  of  the  woman  herself.  I  understood, 
indeed,  from  Augustus,  (our  interpreter  in  1826,)  that  such  an  offer  was  con- 
siderea  by  the  nation  as  an  act  of  generous  hospitality ;  and  similar  customs 
are  said  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary."* 

M.  Erman,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  says :  *'  that  the  same  custom 
prevails  among  the  Tchuktchi,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  polar 
ocean,  west  of  Behring's  Straits.  These  people  are,  in  fact,  of  the  race 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Esquimaux,  like  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Siberia,  eat  raw  flesh."  For  a  full  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
British  North  America,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  chapters  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  work. 

^  Fort  Confidence,  where  Sir  John  Richardson  passed  the  winter  of 
1848~'49,  is  on  Dease  River,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  in  lat  66^  54'  h.,  and  long.  118^  49'  w.  Though 
called  a  fort,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  log-houses,  without  any  fortifi- 
cations. During  the  winter  he  record^  thermometrical,  barome- 
trical, and  magnetic  observations,  hourly,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times  a  day.  Once  a  month  a  term  day  was  kept,  of  thirty-six 
hours,  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  magnets  were  noted  every  2J 
minutes,  and  various  series  of  observations  were  made  for  ascertain- 
ing the  magnetic  intensity  with  the  magnetometer,  the  vibration  ap- 
paratus, and  Lloyd's  dipping-needle.  A  register  of  the  winds,  weather, 
and  appearanoes  of  the  aurora  borealisy  was  constantly  kept,  and  the 
time  and  rates  of  the  chronometers  were  ascertained  by  observations 
of  the  fixed  stars.  These  observations  have  been  reduced  and  pub- 
lished. 

The  party  at  Fort  Confidence  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  being  pro. 

*  Sir  John  Ricliardson'a  Aicde  Bxp.  in  1848,  p.  811. 
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Tided  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  Tliey 
had  a  great  abundance  of  the  finest  fish,  venison,  reindeer  tonguesi 
dried  meaty  barley  meal,  flour,  supar,  tea,  potatoes,  pemmican,  Zuite 
currants,  and  large  supplies  of  cranberries,  blaeberries,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  amelanchier,  which  afforded  them  tarts  and  pies  all  the 
winter. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  winter,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  When  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  stood  at  40^  or  50^  below  zero,  a  piece  of  clothing  just 
washed  and  hung  out  firoze  instantly  so  as  to  be  brittle  like  glass ; 
but  in  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  dry  and  flexible.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  winter,  most  articles  of  English  manufacture  made  of 
wood,  horn,  or  ivory,  are  shriveled,  bent,  and  broken.  The  handles 
of  nuEors  and  knives,  combs,  ivory  scales,  and  various  other  things 
kept  in  the  warm  rooms,  were  damaged  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
the  same  cause.  The  human  body  also  became  visibly  electric  from 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  '*  One  cold  night,"  says  Sir  John  Eichardson, 
**'  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  having  lighted  a  lantern,  was  going  out  to 
observe  the  thermometer,  with  no  other  clothing  than  my  flannel 
night-dress,  when,  on  approaching  my  hand  to  the  iron  latdi  of  the 
door,  a  distinct  spark  was  eliciteid.  Friction  of  the  skin,  at  almost 
all  times  in  winter,  produced  the  electric  odor." 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  the  average  temperature  for 
forty-eight  hours  was  55 J  ^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  At  seven 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  58.9^  below  0, 
of  F.  The  lowest  temperature  observed  was  65^  F.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  colds  on  record.  Mr.  Saunders  records  64}^  F,  as  the 
lowest  temperature  observed  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  in  the  Yrinter 
of  1850. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  at  Fort  Confidence,  the  sun  was  just 
visible  for  an  instant  at  noon,  from  an  eminence  behind  the  fort. 
From  the  19th  to  the  29th  of  December,  the  sun  did  not  get  at  all 
above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun's  place  below  the 
horizon  was  denoted  by  rays  of  light  shooting  into  the  sky  above  the 
woods.  On  the  first  of  February  the  sun  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  and  set 
at  three,  p.  m.,  and  the  days  lengthened  rapidly.  The  moon  in  the 
Icng  nights  was  a  most  beautiful  object,  it  being  constantly  above  the 
horizon  for  nearly  a  fortnight  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  planet  Venus  also  shone  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  aurora  borealis  was  always  visible.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  days  had  become  so  long,  that  there  was  day- 
light enough  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  read  by.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  birds  began  to  return  from  the  south. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson  leflj  Fort  Confidence  for  the 
south,  on  his  way  home.  Before  leaving,  he  organized  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Bae,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions 
to  descend  the  Coppermine  Elver,  and  explore,  if  possible,  the  shores 
of  Wollaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Mr.  Rae  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  May,  1849,  across  the  portage,  be* 
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tween  Dease  and  Kendall  rivers,  and  down  the  latter  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Coppermine,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  He  found  it  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  make  the  exploration  required, 
and  returned  to  Fort  Confidence  on  the  first  of  September,  1849. 

Mr.  Richardson's  route  homeward  was  across  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
on  the  ice,  and  down  the  Bear  Lake  River  to  the  Mackenzie.  The 
rest  of  his  homeward  route  was  the  same  as  before  described.  He 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November,  1849,  afler  being  absent 
19  months,  and  without  accomplishing  his  objects. 

Nor  were  the  two  other  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  same  fame  more 
successful.  That  under  Capt.  Ross,  afler  exploring  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straits  as  far  west  as  Cape  Hurd,  and  also  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  entirely,  and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  also  the  western 
shore  of  North  Somerset  as  far  south  as  72*^  38'  k.,  by  traveling  on 
foot,  at  length  left  for  England  on  the  25th  of  September,  1849.  The 
expedition  sent  to  Behring's  Straits  advanced  in  boats  as  far  east  as 
the  Mackenzie,  but  could  get  no  further  on  account  of  the  ice. 

On  Capt.  Ross's  return  to  England,  in  1849,  his  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were  again  sent  out  to  make  another 
attempt  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  The  latter  vessel  passed  the 
straits,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  The  Enter- 
prise, unable  to  penetrate  the  ice,  went  back  and  wintered  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  was  to  renew  the  attempt  in  1851.  The  Admiralty  also 
sent  out,  at  the  same  time,  six  vessels  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Private 
expeditions  also  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross 
saUed  in  the  schooner  Felix ;  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  merchant  of 
New-York,"  sent  out  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  De 
Haven,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Griffin ;  Lady  Franklin,  also,  dis- 
patched the  Prince  Albert,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  R.  N. 
Some  of  these  parties  have  returned.  All  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
continental  coast  of  America  have  been  explored,  and  both  sides  of 
Barrow's  Straits  to  the  farther  side  of  Melville  Island,  and  the  land 
beyond  Cape  Walker.  The  only  trace  l^t  has  beenYound  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  by  Capt.  Penny,  in  1850,  on  Beechy  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  Here  were  found  several  hundred  empty 
meat-tins  and  other  remains,  showing  that  Franklin's  ships  wintered 
on  that  island  in  the  winter  of  1845-6.  The  graves  of  two  men  were 
found,  the  latest  date  of  which  was  April  8,  1846.  No  trace  later 
than  this  has  been  found  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  lefl  England  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1845,  seven  years  ago.  Expeditions  are  still  out, 
and  all  news  from  the  Arctic  regions  is  received  eagerly. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  publbhers  of  Sir  John 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition  have  not  accompanied  it  with  a  map 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Scarcely  any  of  the  places  visited  are  to  be 
found  on  ordinary  maps.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  which  detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  M. 
Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia,  recently  published  at  New-Tork. 
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A  short  article  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Reyiew,  on 
the  ^  Excess  of  Negro  Population  at  the  South,"  has  induced  us  to 
look  into  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  as  much  as  possible 
Ibe  vexed  question :  *^  What  effect  will  iimey  alone  and  of  itself  pro- 
duce upon  the  relative  increase  of  population  in  the  negro  and  white 
races  of  the  southern  states,  should  their  Utniti  never  be  extended f^ 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  in  the  course  of  not  a  very  long 
tune,  the  negro  race  will  become  too  populous  to  be  advantageously 
employed  as  slaves ;  our  institutions  will  therefore  languisj^  and  a 
contest  of  some  sort  spring  up  between  that  and  the  white  race.  To 
test  this  opinion,  let  us  first  inquire  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
redundancy  will  probably  ensue  1  Down  to  1840,  the  negroes  and 
whites  of  the  slave  states  have  increased  at  pretty  much  the  same 
rate,  viz :  three  per  cent  per  annum,  or  thereabouts.  From  1840 
to  '50,  however,  a  variation  appears,  llie  whites  increased  34  per  cent, 
in  ten  years ;  the  slaves  28  per  cent,  and  the  free  negroes  less  than 
9 ;  80  that  the  whole  negro  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  26  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  This  shows  an  advantage  of  about  eight  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  whites.  LfCt  us  then  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposi* 
Hon  that  the  two  races  will  increase  henceforth  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum  each ;  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  con. 
tinue  the  rates  which  are  manifested  by  the  census  of  1850.  In  the 
first  case,  each  race  will  double  itself  in  thirty-three  years ;  in  the 
second  the  whites  will  double  in  about  thirty  years,  while  the  negroes 
will  double  in  about  forty.  What  will  be  the  number  of  the  souUiem 
population  one  hundred  years  hence  under  .these  several  supposi- 
tions? 

The  present  population  is  6,207,466  whites,  and  3,41 1,760  negroea. 
In  1950,  then,  under  the  first  supposition,  it  will  be  49,659,728  whites, 
and  27,294,080  negroes.  But  under  the  second  supposition,  it  will 
be  66.312.970  whites  and  20,470,560  negroes.  The  aggregate  will 
be,  either  76,958,808,  or  86,683,530. 

With  this  population,  what  will  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  ? 

The  territory  comprised  by  the  slave  states  amounts,  in  round, 
numbers,  to  900,000  square  miles,  or  576,000,000  acres.  The  propor- 
tion under  the  first  supposition  would,  therefore,  be  about  85  inhabi- 
tants to  each  square  mile,  or  one  to  every  seven  and  a  half  acres ; 
and  under  the  second  supposition,  about  96  to  each  mile,  or  one  to 
every  six  and  two  thirds  acres. 

How  does  this  prospective  density  compare  with  that  of  other 
countries  at  the  present  day  1 

The  English  population  numbers  340  per  mile;  the  French,  154 ; 
and  the  Italian  some  70  odd.  In  Massachusetts  the  density  is  127 
per  mile  ;  in  New- York,  67 ;  and  in  Maryland,  62.  According  to 
McCulloch  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  her  immense  regions  oi frozen 
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and  wortUesa  territory,  contains  3,708,871  square  miles ;  and  by 
the  "  Altnanach  de  GotW  for  1849,  it  appears  that  the  population 
numbers  242,093,357,  making  an  average  of  over  65  per  mile. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  one  hundred  years  hence, 
if  the  southern  population  continues  to  increase  till  then  at  its  past 
or  present  rate,  the  density  will  be  little  over  a  third  of  that  of  fin- 
gland,  half  that  of  France,  and  about  forty  less  than  Massachusetts. 
The  two  leading  questions  then  recur :  First — Will  this  tremendous 
increase  be  the  work  of  a  single  century  1  Second — If  so,  will  it 
amount  to  redundancy  ? 

No  population  can  increase  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
production  of  agriculture.  "  Subsistence  is  the  parent  of  future,  and 
the  support  of  present  population."  Economists  have  established, 
that  the  instinct  which  prompts  man  to  multiply  his  species  is  what 
may  be  termed,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  "  a  constant  quan- 
tity,^' differing  essentially  from  the  capacity  of  acquiring  subsistence, 
which  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  "  an  in- 
crease of  the  means  oi  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  increase  of  population.^  To  answer  the  first 
question,  then,  our  readers  must  solve  for  themselves  the  problem — 
Can  the  slave  states,  in  one  hundred  years,  increase  their  agricultural 
produce  sufficiently  to  support  comfortably  such  a  population  1  We 
believe  they  can,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  Immense  quantities 
of  land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  are  to  be  found  lying  waste 
throughout  the  South,  which  are  destined  to  be  gradually  reclaimed 
as  the  population  increases.  Great  improvements  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  improvements  always  increase 
the  productive  power  of  labor  in  any  pursuit.  An  incalculable  diver- 
sity of  employments,  and  creation  of  new  industrial  pursuits,  must 
accompany  the  growth  of  population';  and  the  diversity ^of  employ- 
ments in  a  community,  like  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  that  community,  and  thus  accumu- 
lates capital.  So  that  since  there  will  be  thousands  of  miles  more 
of  the  soil  cultivated,  vast  improvements  made  in  every  art,  and  nu- 
merous advances  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  southern  population  may 
number  some  eighty  odd  millions.     Will  this  amount  to  redundancy  ? 

Doubtless  it  can  be  shown  how  mudi  of  the  soil  there  is  under 
actual  cultivation  throughout  the  South.  At  present  we  can  only  speak 
of  South  Carolina ;  but  what  is  said  of  her  in  this  regard,  may  be  said 
of  the  other  states.* 


*  We  hare  made  up  the  following  table  from  the  ceatnsof  1850,  of  the  qaantity  of  Undt 
in^pro  ved  in  a  few  of  the  ttates,  ana  from  other  soarcea  have  given  the  area  of  these  atatea : 

Aerei  Improved.  Total  Acres. 

Virginia 10.150,000 39,040,000 

South  Carolina 4,074,000 17,920,000 

Alabama 4,387,088 37,120,000 

Mississippi 3,489,640 21,520,000 

Arkansas 780,333 38,000,000 

Louisiana 1,567,998 21,000,000 

Texas 635,913 250,000,000 
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South  Carolina  oontaiiis  about  21,000,000  acres,  of  which  \m% 
1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  are  cultivated.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
only  one-twelfth  of  this  state  is  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  % 
Surely  not  One-fourth  at  least,  we  should  think,  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  This  would  be  about  4,500,000  acres, 
three  times  the  amount  now  cultivated.  What  population  could  this 
support  1  We  presume  at  least  three  times  the  present  population ; 
and  probably  much  more,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  state  was  594,898,  of  which  198,863, 
almost  exactly  one-third,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  three  times  as  much  soil  would  require  three  times  as 
many  people  to  cultivate  it,  4,500,000  acres  would  require  595,089. 
But  would  not  this  great  increase  in  agriculture  be  necessarily  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  still  greater  increase  of  employment  in  other  pur- 
suits? It  certainly  would.  Those  states  which  have  introduced 
manu&ctures,  extended  their  commerce,  and  diversified  employment 
generally,  exhibit  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  people  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  than  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  supposed 
that  as  the  South  becomes  more  populous  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  whole  populace  must  decrease.  Among  the  southern 
states,  Maryland  employs  about  one-seventh  of  her  people  in  agri- 
oulture;  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  about  one-fourth;  and 
among  the  northern  states,  Massachusetts  employs  one-eighth, 
Pennsylvania  one-seventh,  Connecticut,  New-Jersey  and  Ohio  one- 
mxthy  and  New-York  one-fifth.  Now,  when  the  souUiem  population 
has  increased  so  much  as  to  have  reclaimed  nearly  all  the  land 
which  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  we  take  it  for  granted,  the  diversity 
of  industrial  pursuits  will  be  as  great  here  as  it  now  is  in  Ohio,  New- 
Jersey,  New- York  or  Maiyland  ;  and  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the 
people  will  be  enough  to  cultivate  the  land  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  the  other  four-fiflhs.  This  assumption  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to ;  for  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  ihen 
only  1,982,671  out  of  7,838,637,  or  very  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  southern  population,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  I£^ 
dien,  4,500,000  acres  of  land  in  South  Carolina  will  require  595,089 
people  to  cultivate  them,  and  only  one-fiflh  of  the  population  of  this 
state  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  subsistence  for  the  whole,  it  fol- 
lows that  2,975,445  people  will  be  comfortably  sustained ;  and  this 

Tbe  ronowing  wmt  published  tome  yean  ago,  bat  we  cannot  learn  apon  what 
ndioritj :—                                                                                   ^ 

Haryland SO  per  cent,  under  caltiTation. 

Virginia 40    «      h        «  «i 

South  Carolina 40   "     "        "  " 

Georgia 40    "     "        "  " 

Alabama. 20    "     •*        "  " 

Miasiasippi 50    "     «        "  ** 

Tenneaaee 60    -     "        «  «« 

Kentucky 40    «      «        ««  « 

Texas 15    «     "        ««  «« 

Florida 15    •«     ««        "  « 

North CaroUna...- 85    -     -        «•  « 

Loniaiana 60    w     "        "  « 

Aikanaas «5    «     -       «  •• 

[■ml 
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would  result  in  the  proportioQ  of  about  90  iuhabitants  per  mQe 
throughout  the  state. 

If  ^e  same  may  be  conjectured  of  the  whole  South,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  144,000,000  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  South,  would  require 
19,042,848  people  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  the  whole  population  being 
five  times  as  much,  would  amount  to  95,214,240,  or  105  per  square 
mile.  But  since  this  population  will  be  comfortably  supported,  for 
we  have  supposed  that  subsistence  will  increase  apace  with  capital,  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  there  will  be  a  redundancy.  Therefore,  if  Uie 
southern  population  continues  for  one  hundred  years  to  increase  at 
its  present  rate,  we  need  not  apprehend  redundancy. 

What  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  hundred  years, 
viz :  the  year  of  our  Lord  ttoo  thousand  andjlfty  ? 

In  the  vear  1700  the  Efiglish  population  was  about  100  per  mile, 
oonsideraoly  more  than  ours  can  be  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  in 
1800  it  had  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1850  it  is  stoted  to  be  240  per 
mile.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  our  population,  when  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  density  of  the  English  in  1700,  will  increase  as  rapidly ; 
for  England  is  the  homestead  of  an  immense  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  city,  whose  suburbans  are  supplying  her  from  all  the 
continents  of  earth.  And  as  she,  having  a  population  of  100  per 
mile,  and  enjoying  so  many  inducements  to  the  increase  of  population 
within  her  immediate  limits,  could  scarcely  double  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  increased  it  fifty  per  cent 
during  the  last  fifty  years ;  it  may  be  justly  deduced  that  the  southern 
people,  after  having  reclaimed  thereat  bulk  of  their  arable  land,  and 
having  reached  a  proportion  of  ei^ty  or  ninety  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile,  which  we  have  supposed  might  be  consummated  in  one 
hundred  years,  but  which  -mW  probably  take  up  two  centuries  or  more, 
will  settle  down  to  a  rate  of  increase,  the  only  exponent  of  which 
will  be  the  degree  of  improvement  that  may  supervene,  and  which 
we  have  every  right  to  mainUun  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  English 
population.  After  comparing  all  things,  and  to  come  to  an  end  of 
these  conjectures,  we  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  probability,  that 
the  southern  population  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  present 
density  of  the  trendi,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  to  come ;  and 
the  ratio  of  population  to  territory  in  England  is  greater  than  will 
ever  be  witnessed  as  an  average  in  these  states. 

But  the  chief  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  the  negro  race  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  It  is  not  the  aggr^^te  popula- 
tion which  is  particularly  dreaded — it  is  the  relative  increase.  How- 
ever, besides  the  numbers  laid  down  in  the  last  census,  there  are 
many  forcible  reasons  why  it  may  be  urged  that  this  apprehension  b 
groundless. 

All  impediments  to  the  natural  increase  of  population  may  be 
classified  as  preventives  to  propagation,  or  checks  to  growth — the 
first  comprising  all  those  causes  which  prevent  the  birth  of  livingchil- 
dren,  and  the  latter  all  those  which  produce  death  after  birth.  I^rom 
all  the  data  we  have  at  command,  it  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 

Suestion,  that  there  are  comparatively  more  births  in  the  negro  than 
tie  white  race,  and  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  preventives  to  propa- 
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gBtion  are  not  so  effectual  in  the  former  as  the  latter.  But  from  tiie 
same  sources  it  does  appear  the  checks  to  growth  are  fewer  and 
less  effectual  in  the  white  race.  If  we  divide  life  into  three  periods. 
as  for  instance,  from  birth  to  maturity,  from,  maturity  to  the  begin- 
ning of  decline,  and  from  then  to  death ;  or  say,  from  birth  to  twenty, 
from  twenty  to  forty-five,  and  from  forty-five  to  death ;  it  appears 
tliere  is  much  more  n^ro  mortality  during  the  first  period  than 
white,  and  more  also  during  the  first  half  of  the  second. 

It  is  for  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Review,  more  competent,  to 
flay  whether  tiiis  circumstance  is  of  material  consequence.  To  our 
mmd  it  certainly  does  appear  to  be.  When  an  in&nt  is  snatched 
from  a  community,  it  is  like  extinguishing  a  lamp  which  has  been 
just  filled  and  newly  trimmed ;  but  when  the  man  who  has  reached  a 
green  old  age  is  taken  firom  the  world,  it  is  like  the  gentle  going-out 
of  a  lamp  at  the  approach  of  day,  because  it  has  consumed  all  of  its 
^  midnight  oil,"  and  its  charred  wick  can  no  longer  feed  the  unwillpg 
flame.    He  is, 

^  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  bis  conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreions." 

like  the  mcmiing  sun,  as  it 

"  Chedien  the  eastern  sky  with  streaks  of  life," 

and  wakes  up  the  world  for  another  day,  the  young  child  brings  with 
him  in  his  little  loins  the  germ  of  another  generation ;  but  like  the 
setting  of  the  pale  wan  moon  down  into  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
deep,  b  the  old  man's  death,  who,  having  lived  out  his  life,  sinks 
down  with  placid  brow  into  the  grave. 

It  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  treating  lightly  of  our  fellow-mortals  to 
say,  that  some  of  them,  when  they  come  to  die,  prove  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  population ;  or  at  least,  their  death  is  a  less  check  than  that 
of  others.  It  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the  death 
of  very  aged  people  is  the  least  of  all  checks  to  population ;  the 
death  of  young  people  who  have  not  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
may  propagate  tieir  species  is  the  greatest  possible ;  and  the  death 
of  those  between  these  extremes  vary  between  them  in  its  effect. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  bom 
of  parents  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five;  it  id 
certainly  the  case  as  far  as  mothers  are  concerned.  When,  therefore, 
those  between  these  ages  die,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  multi- 
plied their  species  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  their  individual 
ages,  and  their  demise  may  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  to  the 
work  which  they  had  commenced.  Their  loss  is,  therefore,  greater 
tiian  those  who  have  passed  the  propagating  age,  while  it  is  less  than 
those  who  have  not  yet  reached  it.  And  if  further  classification 
might  be  made,  perhaps  the  following  is  quite  correct ; 

1.  The  greatest  check  is  the  death  of  those  under  twenty. 

2.  The  next  greatest  is  that  of  single  people  over  twenty,  but  under  thirty. 

3.  "  "  married  people  within  the  fruitful  age.        -..- , 

4.  "  •*  single  people  over  thirty,  but  witUn  the  frmtfol 

5.  "  **  all  people  who  have  passed  die  fruitful  age. 

6.  The  least  of  all    <«  eitremely  aged  people. 

VOL  I.  2 
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NoWy  if  thi^  classification  is  admissible^  what  will  the  statistics  of 
the  southern  population  exhibit  when  analyzed  according  to  it  ? 

The  only  very  reliable  census  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Charles- 
ton, for  the  year  1848,  which  was  compiled  with  great  care  and  ao' 
curacy.    It  appears  from  this,  that  during  the  year  there  were : 

White  birtht,  8427  to  every  100  white  iidiabhant*. 
Negro    do.     4.40  "  negro  inhabitants. 

Negro  exceai,  1.13  per  ct. 

From  1841  to  1848— 

White  deaths  Qoder  twenty  were  33.55  pr.  ot.  of  all  white  deaths. 
Negro  "  "  49.74  "        negro     " 

Negro  excess,  17. 19  per  cent 

From  1822  to  1848 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — ^the  mortality 
<Sompared  thus : 

White  deaths  under  twenty,  28.74  pr.  ct.  of  all  white  deaths. 
Negro  "  "  47.57  "  negro      " 

Negro  excess,  18.83  per  cent. 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  if  we  take  tlie  births  during  the  vear 
1848  as  an  average,  that  where  one  hundred  negroes  are  bom,  about 
ninety-nine  whites  are^  supposing  the  a^regate  population  of  the 
two  races  to  be  the  same ;  but  wr  every  hundred  whites  who  die 
under  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  negroes  die.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  suppose  a  community  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  every  year  the  same  number 
of  each  race  died  j  sav  that,  twenty  years  ago,  one  thousand  white 
children  were  bom :  that  year  there  must  Imve  been  one  thousand 
and  eleven  negroes  bom ;  now  if  at  the  end  of  this,  the  twentieth 
year,  we  find  that  four  hundred  of  these  whites  have  died,  how  many 
of  the  negroes  will  have  died  ?  why,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two ; 
so  that  out  of  one  thousand  whites,  bora  twenty  years  ago,  six  hun- 
dred are  now  alive,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  race ;  but  out  of  the 
thousand  and  eleven  negroes  only  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  re- 
main. 

We  will  not  occupy  any  fnrther  space  than  to  express  the  hope  of 
seeing  something  from  the  pen  of  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
this  Keview,  setting  forth  correct  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  giv- 
ing the  results  of  a  more  perfect  and  elaborate  investigation  than  we 
fed  authorized  to  venture  upon  now.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
an  error  is  abroad  which  is  calculated  to  injure  our  institutions  and 
our  altars.  The  prevailing  idea,  that  a  contest  of  races  is  destined 
to  spring  up  as  southern  population  increases,  can,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, be  thoroughly  set  aside  by  facts  and  principles  which  only  need 
to  be  duly  considered  and  impartially  applied.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtfiil  whether  there  will  ever  be  another  acre  of  land  added  to 
the  slave  territory  of  this  continent ;  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
is  any  need  of  more ;  but,  be  these  as  they  may,  it  is  clear  the 
daiiity  of  the  slave  states  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  of  those 
states'.  If  six  millions  of  freemen,  with  wealth,  power,  and  territory 
enough  to  establish  a  vast  empire  equal  to  one  fourth  of  all  Europe— 
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coltiyating  a  soil  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  said  just  to 
have  been  reclaimed — ^having  facilities  for  introducing  every  indus- 
trial pursuit  which  a  growing  peojple  can  need,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  civilized  world  is  regarding  them  wi^  an  e^il 
eye— cannot  cease  to  complain  of  the  blessings  which  nature  is  heap- 
ing upon  them,  and  direct  their  energies  towards  their  own  improve* 
ment,  tod  against  the  foul  machinations  of  their  enemies  who  are . 
mortal  as  themselves,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  are  not  worthy ' 
of  their  wealth  nor  suited  to  their  calling.  If  all  the  money  whim 
18  spent  in  political  conventions  and  caucusesi,  stump  speedies  and 
elections,  controversies  and  office-hunting,  which  demoralize  the 
sotithem  mind^  and  is  preparing  it  for  lasting  subjugation,  was  do* 
▼oted  to  improvement  at  nome,  the  encouragement  of  southern  art 
and  southern  industry,  the  division  of  labor  and  the  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, we  would  be  a  more  united  people.  If  all  the  money 
wfaidi  is  «pent  in  northern  schools  and  colleges,  cities  and  watering 
places,  caverns  and  steamboats,  as  well  as  £ops  and  &ctories,  was 
Kept  ftt  home  for  the  building  up  of  our  own  seminaries,  our  own 
literature,  our  own  amusements  and  benefits,  we  would  be  a  happier 
and  a  better  people.  Talk  of  redundifticy !  Why,  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  Rome  five  acres  of  land  was  the  actual  allotment  to  every  agri- 
oultural  family,  and  in  Flanders  noWy  a  &rm  of  five  acres  is  a  com- 
fortable homestead.  Yet  we  have  shown  that  when  the  southern 
population,  which  is  about  10  per  mile,  becomes  nine  times  as  dense 
08  it  now  is,  each  individual,  white  and  black,  will  average  over  seven 
acres;  or,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  twenty-one  acres  for  a 
fionily  of  three.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  abroad  in  the  land 
wfaieh  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  enlightened  reader  cast  his  eye  over 
the  civilized  world — how  many  distinct  parties  does  he  not  see,  which 
abhor  our  institutions  ?  But  look  at  home— is  there  a  single  spot  upon 
whidi  that  eye  can  rest,  and  contemplate  a  southern  parti/  which  is 
not  torn,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  from  suicidal  wounds  ? 


ART.  III. -SIBERIA.* 

Thebb  is  no  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except,  perhaps.  Central  Africa, 
so  little  known  as  Siberia.  This  b  due,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
to  its  remoteness  from  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  the 
extreme  coldness  of  its  climate,  and  its  absolute  or  supposed  want  of 
novelties,  of  any  kind,  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  traveler 
within  its  borders.  Some  few  have  ventured  thither,  at  wide  intervals 
of  time ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  men  who  have  sought 
that  remote  and  forbidden  quarter  of  the  globe  as  zealous,  self-denying 
votaries  of  science,  eager  to  solve  some  long-mooted  scientific  ques- 
tion, or  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to  our  present  stodc  of 

*  Tbavxu  m  Smmi. ;  JAclodiog  Bxouniom  northwardt  down  tb«  Obi  to  the  Polar 
Cirdm ;  and  sontfawards  to  the  Chineae  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Brmait.  Translated  from 
tiw  Geman  by  W.  D.  Cooley.    1850.    9  Tola.»  pp.  800.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 
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soientifio  information.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  flying 
tourists,  who  are  constantly  skimming  over  every  inviting  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  writing  books  about  their  adventures,  have  ever  dared 
to  turn  their  thoughts  on  Siberia.  The  very  thought  of  it  is,  indeed, 
enough  to  freeze  one  to  death,  or  at  least  to  chill  one  with  horror ;  for 
the  very  name  of  Siberia,  apart  from  its  eternal  snows  and  ice,  has 
become  a  syifonym  for  horrible  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  never 
pronounced  without  calling  up  in  the  mind  pictures  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  exiles  who  are  now  dragging  out  their 
miserable  lives  in  the  mines  of  that  horrid  country. 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  scientiiic  work  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Siberia,  is  that  of  M.  Adol^q  Ermait,  which 
acquired  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. In  conferring  this  medal,  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  used 
the  following  language : 

"  I  have  already  said  more  than  enou^  to  convince  any  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  worl^  of  M.  Erman,  that  the  council  has  most  wisely  selected 
him  to  be  the  receiver  of  our  patron's  medal ;  and  there  can,  indeeo,  espatno 
doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Humboldt  himself,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  single  man  in  the  broad  field  of  ex- 
plorers, not  already  honored  with  our  medal,  who  is  more  richly  deservii^ 
of  it" 

This  is  certainly  very  high  praise ;  but  if  by  it  Mr.  Murchison 
intended  to  compare  Erman  to  Humboldt,  some  allowance  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  errors  too  often  incident  to  great  men,  and 
from  which  even  Royal  C^eraphical  Societies  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
M.  Erman  must  do  someoning  more,  as  a  scientific  traveler,  than 
simply  make  a  journey  to  Siberia,  and  publish  his  undigested  notes 
of  travel  in  two  volumes,  before  he  can  be  compared  to  the  great 
Humboldt.  He  has,  however,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  furnished 
us  with  much  valuable  information,  without  committing  any  of  ths 
&shionable  follies  of  the  superficial,  foppbb,  and  gossiping  tourists 
of  the  day. 

The  government  of  Norway  having  determined  to  fit  out  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  imder  the  direction  of  Professor  Hansteen,  so  justly 
famed  for  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  that  philosopher  to  make  a  series  of  ma^netical 
observations  in  the  mterior  of  Siberia,  M.  Erman  was  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  the  expedition.  He  left  Berlin  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  met  Prof.  Hansteen  and  the  others  of  the 
scientific  corps.  His  route  from  Berlin  was  by  the  way  of  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Mittau,  Riga,  Dqrpat,  and  Narva,  making  mag- 
netical  observations  as  he  advanced,  and  also  giving  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  his  route ;  but  as  Siberia  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
as  his  route,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  Russia,  have  been  often  described, 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  few  pages  of  M. 
Erman's  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  the  dividing 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  expedition  left  St  Petersburgh  on  the  11th  of  July,  1828,  and 
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took  the  route  to  Moscow,  making  astronomical  and  mimetic  ob* 
serrations  at  all  their  stopping-places.  They  arriyed  at  Moscow  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  remained  there  seven  days.  From  Moscow 
their  route  led  them  to  Vladimir,  on  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  and  thence 
to  the  great  town  of  Nijnei  Novgorod,  the  church  towers  of  which 
had  been  visible  for  a  great  distance.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  day 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  Nijnei  Novgorod,  they  pa^ed  through 
Sudoffda,  through  which,  from  subsequent  observations,  they  found 
that  tne  line  of  no  declination  passed.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
same  line  for  the  western  hemisphere  passes  near  our  city  of  Pitts* 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga 
rivers,  about  southeast  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  near  the  centre  of  Eur 
rcmean  Russia.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  great  annual  fair  in  Bussia,  to 
which  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  assemble  with  their 
merohandise.  On  the  arrival  of  oar  travelers,  they  found  the  fiur 
tiiere  actually  going  on,  and  were  struck  with  the  vastness  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  motley  character  of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  tha 
stirange  costumes  that  surrounded  them,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and 
strangeness  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken,  overpowering  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  Euseian. 

"We  found  ourselves,"  says  M.  Ennan,  "among  wooden  booths,  ar- 
ranged in  quadrangles,  and  numerous  enough  to  satiny  our  expectations  of 
a  great  fair.  This  part  is  given  up  to  the  retail  trade.  The  usual  variety 
of  a  Rus^an  bazaar  was  to  be  found  here,  but  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  in 
niaj?nitude  anything  we  had  seen  before.  We  were  astonished,  however, 
to  nnd  tiiat  these  magazines,  which  taken  together  would  have  made  no  in- 
considerable town,  were  but  temporary  a^ppmdagta  to  the  far  more  colossal 
maricet 

"  Beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  wooden  magazines  are  solid  stone 
edifices  of  a  single  story,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  roofed  with  sheet 
iron  painted  green.  These  are  all  warehouses,  and  form  sixty-four  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  building.  In  the  middle  of  these  stands  a  lofty  and  noble 
edifice^  occupied  by  the  officers  who  are  diarged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  fair.  The  ground  floor  of  it  becomes,  at  this  period,  tne  post-office, 
which  is  not  to  be  easily  matdied  for  the  wiae  extent  of  country  embraced 
l^  the  communications  passing  throucrh  it ;  for  the  letters  received  by  the 
Armenian  and  Bokharian  merchants,  nrom  their  remotest  Asiatic  correspon- 
dents, meet  here  with  others  from  all  parts  o£  Europa 

"  The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contains  articles  of  European  luxury. 
In  those  filled  with  the  works  of  the  French  modistes,  or  with  the  produc- 
tions of  St  Petersburgh,  or  Moscow,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  transported 
into  the  midst  of  some  European  capital,  if  it  were  not  that  at  every  step 
the  passers-by  remind  us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffic.  Books 
and  maps  have  a  row  of  warerooms  to  themselves.  Then  follow  the  depots 
of  Obraaa,  or  Greek  holy  images,  of  every  shi^  and  size,  as  well  as  of 
amulets,  wax  candles,  and  various  matters  used  at  funerals,  or  in  other  so- 
lemnities of  the  Graeco-Russian  Church.  Most  of  the  holy  images  are 
made  in  the  Ural^  but  some  of  them  are  the  work  of  self-taught  peasants, 
throughout  the  villi^es,  who  think  that  a  pecub'ar  merit  attaches  to  this 
kind  of  industry.  &e  dealers  in  these  articles  both  buy  and  sell  bjr  retail^ 
and  their  bosmess,  in  conformity  with  popular  notions,  is  called  *  *™^ 
because  it  is  not  deemed  right  to  buy  matters  of  a  sacred  character  for 
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money ;  barter  is  only  allowed  in  such  articles.  The  precept  of  the  Greek 
CSiurch,  which  allows  of  only  linear  and  not  relieved  representations  of  the 
holy  personages,  regards  merely  the  imcovered  part  of  the  figure,  but  the 
Aress  may  be  in  relief,  and  is  usually  adorned  with  fold  or  silver  leaf  fast- 
^ed  on  the  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pictures  of  holy  families  and  saints 
offered  for  sale  have  frequentlv  only  the  faces  and  himds  painted,  the  rest 
being  lefl  unfinished,  so  that  the  purchaser,  in  completing  the  decoration  of 
the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  pietv  and  discretion,  and  to 
dress  and  gild  it  according  to  his  means.  The  complexion  of  these 
nnages  is  always  a  dark  brown ;  but  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  pictures  of  the  virgin,  shows  that  the  Mon- 
golian physiognomy  was  that  which  was  most  familiarly  known  to  the  ori- 
ginal designers  of  these  portraits. 

"  The  outer  range  of  buildings  in  the  market  is  occupied  ohiefly  by  for- 
eign nations ;  souux-eastwards,  towards  the  Oka,  are  tiie  warehouses  <^  the 
Gtreeks.  North-westwards  the  Armenians  have  a  very  extensive  quarter 
tQ  themselves." 

We  cannot  give  a  more  eictended  quotation,  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  importance  of  the  great 
Russian  fairs.  Merchants  throng  to  this  at  Nijnel  Novgorod  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  also  from  Independent  Tai^ 
tary,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Thibet  and  China,  bringing  ootton  and 
silk  fabrics,  shawls,  and  all  the  most  costly  products  of  the  East,  and 
carrying  away  with  them,  in  turn,  European  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  eastern  merchants  come  a  distance  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  miles.  The  traders  from  Bokhara  bring  ^oods  which  they 
have  received  on  credit  from  wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  return  of  the  expeditions  with  thirty  per  cent  more  than  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  Bokhara.  In  case  of  loss  from  fire,  or  robbery, 
the  traders  are  not  released  from  their  contract ;  and  when  sudi  mis- 
fortunes happen  to  them,  they  prefer  settling  in  Russia  to  returning 
home  to  Bokhara. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  trade  between  the  Bokharians  and 
Russians,  is  the  supplying  the  latter  with  cotton,  partly  raw  and 
partly  spun.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  the  great  annual 
mr  at  ^^jnei  Novgorod.  It  is  not  a  century  since  the  Russians  gene- 
lally  entertained  the  most  fabulous  and  extravagant  notions  of  the 
oiigin  of  ootton.  A  story  was  current  among  them,  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  zoophttic  plant  called  baranez,  or  lamb-plant.* 

The  German  edition  of  Herberstein,  who  fully  believed  the  fiible, 
adds,  that  "  the  Boranez  has  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs  like 
a  sheep." 

The  Bokhanans  receive  for  their  ootton  large  quantities  of  bar 
iron  from  the  Ural  mountains.  A  lai^e  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
fiur  in  tea  from  China.    The  Tartars  bring  peltries  of  all  kinds. 

Each  of  the  dififerent  nations  congregated  together  at  this  great  an- 

*  Herberstein  qaotea  &  Eossian  writer  as  foUows : — "  Vidiase  se  (circa  mare  Caspiom) 
aemen.  melonam  semini  paulo  majos  et  rotund  ins,  ex  qao  in  terraro  condito  quiddam  agno 
persimile,  auinque  palmarum  alritudine  saccresceret  *  *  *  quod  eoram  lingua  Borartsz, 
qoasi  agaellum  dicas,  Tocaretor  *  *  *  pellem  subtilissimain  habere,  qua  plaHnii  in  eb 
regionibus  ad  mibdacenda  capitis  tegomenta  nterentnr  ^  *  *  hano  rem  minus  fif^nloniBi 
pBto,  ad  gloriam  Greatoris,  cm  omnia  tunt  poitibiUa." 


filial  &k,  has  its  own  place  of  religious  worship— the  ArmeniaaB 
their  churches,  and  the  Mohammeaans  their  mosques,  from  the 
minarets  of  which  are  heard,  several  times  a  day,  the  voices  of  the 
priests  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers. 

Among  the  motley  groups  of  the  thousands  that  fill  the  passages 
of  the  fiiir  are  always  seen  the  people,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
appearance,  called  Mordvi,  They  are  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
are  as  distinct  a  people  from  the  Russians  as  our  American  Indians 
are  from  us.  lliey  are  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  customs. 
Among  their  remarkable  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  their  un- 
willingness to  put  animals  to  death,  and  their  love  of  leeks,  onions,  and 
bulbous  roots  of  all  kinds. 

The  late  great  "  Exposition**  at  London  did  not  equal  in  extent  one 
of  these  common  annual  fairs  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  "  The  latter," 
says  M.  Erman,  "  contained,  in  that  part  of  the  fair  which  is  built  of 
stone  alone,  2,522  store-rooms,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  cham- 
ber for  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  live  in.  Besides  these,  there  are. 
1,500  wooden  booths,  ^e  number  of  traders  at  these  &irs  is  not 
less  than  600,000  annually. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  was  formerly  the  most  important  city  in  the 
Bussian  empire.  In  the  15th  century  its  population  is  said  to  have 
been  400,000;  it  is  now  only  about  18,000,  In  the  15th  century, 
London,  Novgorod,  Bergen  and  Bruges  were  the  four  principal  fo- 
reign depots  of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  but  the  barbarities  and  mis- 
rule of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  H.,  in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  Novgorod,  and 
consigned  that  great  emporium  to  hopeless  decay.  During  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  Novgorod  formed  the  great  entrepothetvfeen 
the  countries  east  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  its  wealth 
and  power  seemed  so  great  and  so  well  established,  and  the  city 
itself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb — 

**  QxoM  contra  Deos  et  magnam  Novogordiam." 

The  ruins  scattered  about  its  present  site  show  how  vast  it  onoe 
must  have  been,  with  its  walls  of  stone  and  gates  of  bronze.* 

Leaving  Niinei  on  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Erman  pursued  his  jour- 
ney in  a  north-east  course  towards  the  Ural  Mountains,  The  roads 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  are  generally  good,  being  repaired  by 
the  government.  Mile-stones,  or  verst-stones  as  they  are  called  in 
Russia,  measure  die  distances  firom  place  to  place.  The  Russian 
verst  is  about  1,167  yards.  At  short  intervals,  in  manv  parts  of 
Rnssia,  are  Crown  post-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers. 
The  traveler  also  observes  along  the  way  another  class  of  large 
buildings  in  Russia,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  They  are 
called  ostroff,  and  are  intended  expressly  for  the  reception  and  lodg- 
ing of  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  trains  of  whom  are  constantly 
seen  dragging  their  weary  limbs  slowly  along  towards  the  orea,Ty 
wastes  and  mines  of  that  wretched  country.     After  leaving  Nijnei 
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Novgorod,  every  post-house  has  its  ostrog  standmg  opposite.  The 
ostrog  consists  of  a  large  building,  containing  numerous  quadrangular 
rooms  side  by  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  palisades.  Nijnei 
Novgorod  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  exiles  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  they  are  formed  into  gangs  and  marched  towards  Si- 
beria, all  on  foot  except  the  sick  and  mfinn.  There  are  at  present  in 
Siberia  about  100,000  exiles,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  women. 

The  next  place  arrived  at  by  our  travelers  was  the  city  of  Kazan, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Volga,  and  with  a  population  of  57,000. 
It  has  a  university  with  70  principal  and  subordinate  professors,  and 
about  250  students.  Its  prmcipal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in 
the  eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Mongul 
and  Chinese.  The  city  has  also  a  theological  school,  with  a  gymna- 
sium, an  observatory,  a  grammar  school,  a  Tartar  school  and  a  nor- 
mal school.  Several  journals  and  publications  issue  from  its  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turkish  language. 
There  is  also  in  the  city  a  great  clothing  manufactory  employing 
1,000  people ;  there  are  also  manu&ctories  of  cotton,  hardware, 
earthenware,  tiles,  leather,  soaps  and  ardent  spirits.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea.  About  15,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans ;  the  rest  Protestants  and  Greek 
Qiurch  Quristians.* 

Perm,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
gion, is  the  next  most  important  place  in  the  route  pursued  by  M. 
Erman.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  mostly  of 
wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  public  establish- 
ments. Its  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  smelting  the 
iron,  copper,  and  other  products  of  the  adjacent  mines.  There  are 
about  100,000  men  employed  in  the  mineral  region  of  Perm.  The 
climate  is,  of  course,  very  severe,  it  being  in  lat.  58^^  k.  The  soil  does 
not  produce  enough  food  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  M.  Erman  left  Perm  to  pass  over  the  Ural 
to  Yekaterinburg,  traveling  in  nearly  an  east  direction.  The  ascent 
was  generally  undulating,  but  the  elevation  not  rapid.  On  the  31st 
of  August,  when  between  the  14th  and  15th  verst-stones  from  a  place 
called  Kirgishansk,  the  guides  informed  the  company  that  they  were 
on  the  boundary  of  Asia. 

"  For  the  boundarv  between  the  two  continents,"  says  M.  Erman, 
**  the  Russians  have  here  very  arbitrarily  selected  an  inconsiderable 
chain  of  hills,  which  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  (its  total  elevation  being  from  1,250  to  1,350  feet,)  and,  run- 
ning north,  forms  a  secondary  water-partition,  such  as  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  preceding  portion  of  our  journey. 

"  In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  a  point  to  which  universal  consent  as- 
signed so  much  importance,  would  not  surely  have  been  leH  without  some 
striking  monument ;  for  even  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the  bounds  of  two 
comparatively  petty  provinces  were  indicated  by  a  pillar,  having  inscribed 
<m  one  side:     '  This  is  Pehponnetus^  and  not  Ionia f  and,  on  the  other: 

•  Schnitxler,  La  Eassie,  p.  671. 
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'  This  %8  ImUa,  and  not  Peloponnesus.'  But  the  (M,  that  at  the  present  day 
the  boundary  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  earth  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  special  mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  greater  facility 
of  movement  whicn  is  now  enjoyed  by  mankmd.  Nevertheless,  we  leit 
behind  ns,  in  a  e^rtive  mood,  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  pointy  which^ 
for  the  imagination  of  the  traveler  at  least  is  not  without  some  mterest 
We  inclosed  in  a  bottle  a  pvp&t  containing  the  names  of  the  travelers  and 
the  object  of  their  journey,  written  in  Latin,  and  buried  it  in  the  wood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  idea  of  the  discovery  of  this  memorial  at 
some  distant  date  was  certainly  very  agreeable  at  the  moment"* 

Afler  traveling  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary-line,  M.  Ennan 
found  the  elevation  to  be  1,600  feet  This  was  the  greatest  elevation 
attained  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  Perm  to  Yekaterinburg,  in 
lat.  about  55^  n.  They  found  the  highest  mountain  summits  covered 
with  ttdl  firs.  '*  Our  pides,"  says  M.  Erman,  *'  had  remarked  that 
the  snow  lay  longer  in  the  spring  on  these  summits  than  on  the  road  \ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  positively  declared  that  on  no  one  of  them 
did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the  summer ;  so  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  make  a  road  oyer  the  Ural,  vfhich  rises  nowhere  beyond  an 
elevation  of  1,600  fiet,  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  pass  Uiere  is  no  mountain-top  which  rises  500  feet  higher." 

This  statement  of  M,  Erman,  m  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  pass 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  probably  correct,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  expedition,  and  was  fumiwed  with  the 
most  accurate  instruments.  M^te  Brun  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Ural  at  4,000  feet ;  and  Schnibzler  and  others 
at  6,400. 

On  the  second  of  September  M.  Erman  reached  Yekaterinburg, 
whidi  is  built  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  called  Iset,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  they 
compared  all  their  magnetic  observations  taken  from  their  departure 
from  St.  Petersburg)!,  and  found  that  they  all  confirmed,  as  far  as  they 
went,  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemisphere.  They 
found  that  the  deviations  of  ue  magnet,  whether  in  r^ard  to  the  dip, 
▼ariation,  or  intensity,  had  been  contuiuously  affected  by  a  change  of 
geographical  position.  With  any  given  direction  of  route,  the  series 
of  numbers  indicating  the  function  of  any  one  of  those  three  elements 
was  found  to  procc^  not  per  saltum^  but  by  gradual  transitions, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  conformity  to  some  general 
law.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  on  the  same  parallel,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  intensity — a  proof  of  their  approach  to  some 
predominating  centre  of  attraction — the  Asiatic  magnetic  pole.  On 
the  other  hand  there  must  have  been  observed  a  regular  diminution 
of  the  magnetic  force  or  intensity,  as  they  receded  from  Parry's 
North  American  nuignetio  pole,  if  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  pole  was 
not  correct. 

M.  Erman  continued  at  Yekaterinburg  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
visiting  the  mines  and  making  magnetic  observations,  until  the  first  of 
October.     We  see  nothing  in  his  explorations  of  the  mining  regions 
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of  the  Ural  that  have  not  before  been  given.  From  Yekaterinburg 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  nortib  along  the  UraL  He  found  the 
country  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  of  difierent  varieties. 
The  gold  and  platinum  found  in  this  resion  lie  in  bed  of  pebbles, 
partly  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  in  the  alluvial  plains  bordering 
the  rivers,  among  the  detritus  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  coUeoted 
between  the  transition-limestone  rocks  which  bound  the  valleys.  The 
j[uantity  of  gold  in  the  undisturbed  veins  of  quartz  is  much  less  than 
in  the  sedimentary  beds. 

Bones  of  elephants,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  the  world,  are 
found  imbedded  in  die  metalli^rous  sand  and  stones  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tura  not  (ar  from  Yekaterinburg. 

Yekaterinburg  contains  about  1,000  fomilies.  Its  external  aspect 
18  that  of  European  manu&cturing  towns.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
el^ant,  filled  with  spacious  stone  mansions,  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  the  proprietors  of  mines.  ^  The  elegance  of  the  houses  in  this 
place,"  says  M.  Erman,  ^*  would  do  credit  to  Uie  merdumts  of  manv 
European  cities ;  while  their  internal  comfort  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  exterior.  Many  of  their  owners  are  still  serfs,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  almost  princely  tribute  to  their  lords ;  but  this  diey  hardly  consider 
a  grievance." 

Tlie  rest  of  the  population  consists  of  the  officers  connected  widi  the 
mines,  who  are  educated  at  St  Petersburgh.  The  government  estab- 
lishments  consist  of  mills,  Diamines,  &ctories,  guard-houses,  dsc.— • 
all  built  in  handsome  style.  l%ere  is  also  a  military  post,  the  soldiers 
of  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  preventing  evasion  of  the  tolls,  which 
merchants  who  visit  Irbit  are  required  to  pay  here,  and  in  looking  afler 
exiles  who  pass  through  the  town. 

There  are  public  gardens  in  tibe  middle  of  the  city — ^the  walks  of 
which  are  bordered  by  rows  of  tall  bird-cherry  trees,  (prunus  padus,) 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  region. 

M.  Erman  was  at  Yekaterinburg  on  the  third  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time.* 
Hie  present  emjperor,  Nicholas  L,  came  to  the  throne  on  the  first  of 
December,  1825,  which  is,  of  course,  the  day  celebrated  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Czar's  accession,  throughout  his  dominions.  It  is  a 
^  religious  festival.  On  this  occasion  it  is  customary  in  all  Russian 
towns,  as  on  every  solemn  holiday,  for  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
attend  the  person  of  highest  rank  among  diem  to  his  house,  when 
divine  service  is  concluded,  where  the  honor  thus  conferred  is 
acknowledged  by  a  public  break&st  or  dinner. 

M.  Erman  visited  Neryansk,  a  place  north  of  Yekaterinburg,  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  most  or  whom  are  serfs.  All  of  the  mines 
in  the  Ural  are  worked  by  serfs.  They  labor  from  4J  o'clock,  a.  m. 
until  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  their  wages  are  8\  kopeks  (less  than  a  penny) 
a  day,  or  about  nine  Prussian  doUars  per  annum.  They  have  besides, 

*  These  Traveli  in  Siberia  were  made  by  M.  Erman  in  18S7,  and  are  now  for  the  firat 
time,  in  18S0,  published  in  America.  Tbej  nave  not,  howerer,  lost  their  value,  as  regards 
Siberia. 
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t^  dailj  lotions  from  the  public  stores.  Hie  aUowanoe  for  a  mar* 
ried  serf  is  eighty  pounds  of  rye  meal  per  month ;  for  an  unmarried 
one,  under  sixteen,  it  is  half  that,  and  for  a  woman  the  same.  The 
seife  have  each  his  own  house,  and  some  have  cows  and  horses,  with 
the  right  of  cutting  hay.  Both  men  and  women  work  in  the  mines, 
the  former  in  digging,  and  the  latter  in  carrying  the  ore. 

The  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains are  considered  quite  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  mines  annually,  is  more  than  $25,500,000.  Three-fourths  of 
this  sum  is  derived  from  the  gold  and  platinum.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  quantities  of  the  metals  of  all  kinds,  trans- 
ported down  the  rivers  from  the  mountains,  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  amount  of  tonnaee  employed  is  eoual  to  that  of  361  vessels  of 
400  tons  each.  All  tSe  products  of  die  Ural  are  conveyed  to  St 
Petersburgh  by  water.  The  route  is  down  the  Biela  and  Kama  to  the 
Volga,  then  up  the  Volga  to  Tver ;  thence  down  the  Tverza  to  Lake 
Dmen ;  thence  down  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Lake  Ladoga,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Petersburgh — a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles* 
This  whole  route  is  a  natural  water-course,  navigable  at  all  places 
except  at  one  point  between  Tver  and  Lake  Rman,  where  one  of  the 
natural  diannels  has  been  widened,  and  a  supply  of  water  secured  by 
sluice-gates.  The  navigation  in  this  long  route  is  in  many  places 
dangerous.  At  Bronitsui  there  are  rapids  which  prevent  all  boats 
from  returning^ up  stream.  They  are  therefore  broken  up  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  But  for  these  rapids  there  would  be  a^  free,  natural 
passage  from  St  Petersburgh  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  Uie  countries  bordering  on  it 

The  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  is  interrupted  by  the  port- 
age between  the  Volga  and  Don,  at  Tsaritsum.  The  distance  across 
the  neck,  or  volok,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  forty  miles.  The  boats 
are  taken  in  pieces,  and  carried  with  their  cargoes  across  the  Don, 
where  they  are  re-constructed.  If  Nicholas  had  a  particle  of  the 
spirit  of  John  Bull  or  Brother  Jonathan  in  his  composition,  this  voloi 
of  forty  miles,  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  would  soon  be  annihila- 
ted. A  tenth  part  of  the  money  that  he  has  spent  in  trying  to  subdue 
the  Qrcassians,  would  make  ail  his  rivers  navigable,  and  connect  St. 
Petersburgh  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  level  of  the  Don  above  tfie  Volga  is  ascertained  to  be  175 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  Black  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  83  feet 

Before  narrating  the  continuance  of  his  journey  towards  the  interior 
of  Siberia  from  Y^terinburg,  M.  £rman  pauses  to  communicate  some 
particulars  regarding  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yekaterin- 
Duig — ^the  Bariikirs.  They  first  attracted  his  notice  from  his  finding  that 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  usual  guards  of  the  exiles  who  pass  through 
Yekaterinburg.  Parties  of  these  wretched  exiles  are  a  very  common 
^pectade  in  that  town.  About  one  hundred  pass  through  it  per  week — 
the  women  generally  in  wagons,  and  the  men  following  two  and  two 
on  foot  The  latter,  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  have  usually 
chains  on  the  leg.  Their  guards  are  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  as  they  gx% 
called,  and  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia.    These  Bashkirs  are  entire- 
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ly  diflferent  in  aspect  and  manners  from  the  Russians.  Tliey  retain 
their  national  pointed  broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt,  and  close 
tunic  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  with  red  embroidery  on  the  edces. 
Their  arms  are  a  pike  and  a  sword,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow.  They 
are  one  of  the  aboriginal  Siberian  tribes,  and  are  the  diief  inhabitants 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia.  They  consist  of  three  cantons, 
over  each  of  which  there  is  a  hereditary  chief.  These  Bashkirs  are  the 
only  aboriginal  Siberians,  who  lead  a  mode  of  life  regularly  alternating 
from  the  nomadic  to  the  fixed.  They  have  a  permanent  village  of 
wooden  huts  on  the  borders  of  some  wood,  where  they  pass  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  spring  opens,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
horses  and  herds  to  the  plains,  each  &mily  carrying  its  tent-doth  of 
hwr.  They  pitch  their  tents  in  military  order,  leaving  their  cattle  to 
wander,  llie  men  are  always  in  their  saddles.  They  live  on  mutton, 
mare's  milk,  fish,  game,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry.  M.  Erman 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Bashkirs  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Agrijppaei,  described  by  Herodotus  as  occupying  the  plains  north  of 
the  (Jaspian  Sea. 

The  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  was  introduced  with  the  Moham- 
medan religion  among  the  Bashkirs  ;  but  previous  to  that  they  had 
characters  of  their  own.  The  Russian  conquerors  of  Siberia  found 
engraved«on  the  rocks,  in  the  valley  of  the  Puishma,  inscriptions  of 
the  Bashkirs,  as  is  supposed,  indicating  a  highly  perfected  written 
language.  It  is  yery  remarkable,  that  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters  was  discovered  many  years  ago  engraved  on  rocks  on  the 
Taunton  river,  forty-five  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.* 

On  the  30th  of  September,  M.  Erman  began  to  prepare  for  his 
route  into  the  north  of  Siberia.  On  applying  at  the  stores  of  Yeka- 
terinburg for  winter  covering  for  their  feet,  they  were  recommended 
to  dust  the  inside  of  their  boots  with  powdered  quick-lime,  so  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  skin  might  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  Whether  they  followed  this  strange  prescription  we  are  not 
told.  On  their  way  to  Tobolsk,  they  stopped  at  a  little  town  called 
Mokrova,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company.  They  were  startled  at  the  phosphoric  luminous 
appearance,  in  the  night,  of  the  rotten  wood  at  this  town.  On  visit- 
ing the  market,  which  they  found  well  supplied  with  fish,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  Russians  eating  roe  and  salmon  entirely  raw, 
without  any  salt  even.  The  Russians  deem  them  more  delicious 
when  raw  than  when  cooked,  and  eat  them  as  provocatives  of  appe- 
tite.  "  Later  experience,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  taught  us  how  much 
the  influence  of  the  cold  tends  to  favor  the  adoption  of  raw  animal 
food ;  so  much  so  that  it  hardly  requires  the  addition  of  salt ;  in  &ct, 
during  the  intense  frost,  the  raw  flesh,  even  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
loses  its  repulsive  qualities." 

Our  travelers  continued  their  journey  down  the  Tura  to  the  Tobol, 
which  they  followed  down  to  Tobolsk,  where  the  Tobol  unites  with 
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the  Lrtoiflh.  They  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its 
lofljy  white  buildings,  and  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  monasteries, 
were  visible  before  they  were  within  six  miles  of  the  dty.  Thej 
crossed  the  Irtui^  in  a  ferry-boat  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  en- 
tered ^e  city.  A  heavy  snow-storm  was  raging  at  the  time.  As 
there  are  no  such  things  as  inns  or  hotels  at  T(A)olsk,  travelers,  on 
entering,  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  old  bonds  of  hospitality,  or  in  the 
absence  of  these,  to  new  ones  fbrmed  through  the  kindness  of  the 
diief  civil  functionary,  or  police  master  of  the  city.  The  host 
never  asks  remuneration,  though  he  will  sometimes  receive  it  when 
forced  upon  him. 

Tobolsk  is  in  lat.  58^  11',  and  long.  68®  6'  b.  The  population  in 
1835  was  15,379.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Irtuish,  and  partly  on  a  high  hill  back,  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  brick  wall,  with  square  towers  and 
bastions.  When  approached  from  the  west,  it  has  a  remarkabl  v  fine 
appearance,  and  it  rei&lly  contains  some  very  good  buildings.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  suburbs  in^osed  by  a  ditch  and  palisades, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Tartars.  In  1835  the  city  contained  18  churches 
and  1,762  houses,of  which  25  were  of  stone.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.  Such  pavements 
are  common  in  Russian  towns.  They  are  rather  causeways  made  of 
Ic^  than  pavements.*  The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  with  five  cupolas ; 
the  archbishop's  and  governor  s  palaces,  the  monastery,  and  a  laree 
hospital.  The  city  was  founded  in  1587,  and  is  tJie  residence  of  the 
ffovemor-gene]ral  of  Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  It  has  two  ecclesiastical  and  several  public 
schools,  together  with  various  charitable  institutions.  No  convicts 
or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  European  Russia,  although  per- 
sons banished  to  Siberia,  for  political  offences,  are  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Tobolsk.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  so  mu<m  so  as 
sometimes  to  freeze  mercury ;  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhab- 
itants being  fitted  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  cold,  it  is  not  so  disa- 
greeable as  might  be  supposed. 

The  rivers  ramish  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish ; 
and  provisions,  furs  and  game  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
Shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous. 
TolK>lsk,  being  on  the  great  road  firom  Russia  to  China,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  most  European  and  Chinese  goods.  French  wines,  En- 
glish porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  Dobell 
says,  that  "  the  society  of  Tobolsk  may  fairly  stand  a  comparison 
"With  tlmt  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  Many  of 
ibe  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Swedish  officers  sent  there 
after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  to  whom  the  city  is  mainly  indebted  for 
its  superior  civilization.f 

*  The  inceMant  joltum  of  the  Bnsnaxi  log-ways,  on  the  public  roadi,  are  said  to  bring  on 
m.  eomplete  ponlyaiB  of  the  mental  fiii^Hiea  of  toe  Rossian  poetillions  in  a  few  yean.  M. 
Kanan  had  to  laare  one  of  hit  poatllUons  at  Tekaterinborg  affected  by  tfaiB  diaease. 
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The  magnetfo  observations  at  Tobolsk,  and  since  leaving  Yekate- 
rinburg, fully  confirmed  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force  had  increased  greatly. 

There  are  no  serfs  at  Tobolsk ;  the  servants  are,  in  general,  Rus- 
sian exiles,  who  attach  themselves  to  families.  ^  The  ferry  of  the 
Irtuish,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  is  big  with  fate  for  the  numerous  exiles 
who  annually  cross  it,  for  it  is  this  passage  which  is  first  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  political  death ;  but  for  others,  also,  it  enjoys  a  much 
bruited  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  grants  to  every 
one  who  oners  himself,  for  public  service,  in  Siberia  Proper,  a  step  in 
promotion  on  crossing  the  Irtuish.  Hence  the  passion  for  rank  drives 
a  crowd  of  oflScers  annually  from  the  capitals  of  the  mother  country 
to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  fiirther  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  where  they 
are  required  to  reside  three  years,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  law. 

It  was  the  intention  of  M.  Erman,  on  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  to  pro- 
ceed  immediately  down  the  Obi  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  scientific  observatioBs,and  of  acquiring  information  regard- 
ing the  inhabitants,  climate,  geography,  geology,  &c.,  d^,  of  that 
remote  and  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  down  the  river  by  water,  as  he 
intended,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season ;  and  he  concluded  to  remain 
in  Tobolsk  until  the  river  was  frozen,  and  then  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney over  the  ice  in  sledges.  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  himself  in 
observing  the  manners  and  Customs  of  the  people  of  Tobolsk,  and  of 
those  of  Western  Siberia  generalJy.  He  describes,  while  treating  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Indep^ent  Tartary,  the 
predatorypeopleof  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  who  are  called 
Eirgis.  W  ith  these  people,  traffic  in  Russian  captives  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  they  even  sell  one  another.  The  father  has  been 
known  to  sell  into  captivity  to  the  Russians,  who  encourage  the 
trade,  his  son;  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  has  been  known,  on  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  to  sell  into  captivity  his  sisters,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  supporting  them.  Families  among  these  Kirgis  Tartars,  at 
variance  with  one  another,  take  vengeance  by  capturing  each  other's 
diildren.  The  Russians  fkvor  this  traffic  in  white  slaves  to  a  great 
extent.  The  Kirgis,  who  are  so  numerous  in  Western  Siberia,  have 
all  been  brought  thither  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  sold  to  the 
Russians  as  slaves.*  The  Kirgis  are  also  numerous  in  Bokhara,  as 
slaves,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  their  own  people.  The 
Kirgis  who  attend  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  through  me  steppes  In 
the  north  of  Tartary,  on  their  trading  excursions  to  Siberia,  are  so 
addicted  to  kidnapping  the  children  of  their  own  countrymen,  that 
when  a  caravan  approaches  an  inhabited  place,  *'  the  mothers,  with 
the  anxious  bustle  of  cackling  hens,  drive  their  diildren  together  into 
a  felt  tent,  and  there  guard  wem  from  their  Itinerant  fellow-country- 
men.**f 
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All  the  Bussians  they  can  capture  they  cany  off  to  the  inteiioT  of 
Tartarj ;  and  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they  cut  a  deep  flesh 
wound  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel,  and  ipsert  some  horse 
hair  into  it.  This,  when  healed  externally,  still  renders  walking  pain- 
ful. Herodotus  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  Pontic  steppes  put 
out  the  eyes  of  their  captives. 

The  trade  between  Siberia  and  Bokhara  is  carried  on  by  caravans 
of  camels.  Caravans  of  from  800  to  2,000  loaded  camels  make  th6 
journey  three  times  a  year,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  as  far  into  Si- 
beria as  formerly.  These  caravans  also  bring  with  them,  for  the  Si- 
berian market,  vast  droves  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Some  very  ancient  usages  still  prevail  in  Siberia.  Marri^es,  for 
example,  are  celebrated  at  Tobolsk  with  all  the  ceremonies,  Christian 
and  pagan,  of  their  earliest  forefathers.  Marriages  are  effected  en- 
tirely by  the  Svakhi,  or  match-makers,  and  the  priest  The  work  of 
the  former  is  systematically  carried  on,  and  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
ferent solemnities,  often  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The 
first  is  called  the  Svidanie,  or  first  meeting,  in  which  the  chosen  lady, 
oonducted  by  the  Svakha,  is  shown  to  the  gentleman  from  a  distance 
only ;  the  second  step  is  called  the  Smotrienie^  or  near  view ;  but  as 
yet  neither  parties  are  in  any  way  bound  ;  the  third  step  is  called  the 
Bukobiiiej  or  striking  of  hands,  which  is  celebrated  before  witnesses ; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  secular  ceremony  is  Dievishnik^  or 
maiden's  feast,  whidi  closes  with  the  decisive  untying  of  the  bride's 
head-dress,  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom,  to  indicate  that  she  is 
forever  his.  At  the  wedding,  in  the  church,  the  young  couple  set  each 
a  foot  upon  a  small  carpet  spread  between  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  relatives,  selected  for  the  purpose,  hold  crowns  of  metal 
over  their  heads  while  the  priest  pronounces  the  benediction.  They 
then  march  round  the  altar,  the  crowns  still  being  held  over  thenr 
beads.  At  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pwr  they  receive  kneel- 
ing, with  holy  household  images  resting  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
together  with  a  large  loaf  and  a  basket  of  salt,  the  benediction  of 
their  parents,  while  the  bride  and  her  female  attendants  pronounce 
aloud  the  marriage  vows. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  exists  in  Siberia  a 
sect  entertaining  the  views  and  practices  of'^the  ancient  Phrygian  Arvii, 
or  worshipers  of  Cybele.  They  have  existed  in  Russia  from  very 
andent  times,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  are  called  Skoptsi.  They 
not  only  abjure  all  obedience  to  sexual  impulses,  but  also  encage  to 
suppress  them  totally  by  mutilation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  this  equally  singular  and  mischievous  doctrine  had  taken 
such  a  hold  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  that  it  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule  of  perfect  tolerance, 
and  to  suppress  those  tenets  by  persecution.  But  the  delusion,  ap- 
parently suppressed,  rises  into  view  from  time  to  time  in  different 
places;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  large  society  of  Skoptsi 
existed  among  the  soldiers  settled  in  Tobolsk.* 

*  Brman,  vol  i.,  p.  99fli 
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Whilst  waiting  at  Tobolsk  for  the  Obi  to  freeze,  M.  Erman  made 
a  series  of  astronomloal  observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tixe  exact  geographical  position  of  that  place.  In  1761,  M.  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  the  purpose  of  observing  Uie 
Transit  of  Venus.  M.  Bessel  had  expressed  some  doubts  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  latitude  and  longitude*  of  Tobolsk,  as  given  bv 
Chappe ;  and  as  thb  was  an  important  element  in  the  fixing  with 
certainty  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  M.  Erman  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  settle  the  question. 

The  first  difllicultj  that  presented  itself  was  the  entire  absence  of 
all  records  regarding  the  actual  site  of  M.  Chappe's  observatory,  for 
it  had  been  long  since  demolished,  and  there  was  no  one  in  Tobolsk 
who  could  give  any  information  of  it.  At  last  an  old  Swedish  ar- 
tillery officer.  Col.  itremer,  80  years  of  age,  was  discovered  living  in 
perfect  seclusion  in  Tobolsk.  He  proved  to  be,  on  inquiry,  the  very 
person  who  had  superintended,  many  years  before,  the  taking  down 
of  the  tottering  and  dilapidated  observatory.  He  led  M.  Erman  to 
a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
comer  of  an  old  German  burving-ground,  the  indubitable  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  M.  Chappe  s  observatory.  On  the  nights  of  the 
4th,  7th,  and  15th  of  November,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  necessary 
observations,  from  which  Bessel  afterwards  calculated  the  latitude  of 
Tobolsk,  and  found  it  to  be  S'^.l  less  than  that  found  by  Chappe. 

On  the  16th  of  November  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  tneir  trip 
down  the  Obi  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  had  a  formidable  under- 
taking before  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arm  themselves  against 
all  the  obstructions  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger. 
They  were  advised  by  the  authorities  of  Tobolsk  to  take  out  new  pass- 
ports from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  to  all  the  towns  in  the  region  they 
intended  to  visit,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  being  that  the  people  of 
those  distant  regions  knew  little  of  "  the  power  which  issues  firom  the 
centre  of  the  empire*'  at  St.  Petersburgh,  whereas  they  would  respect 
any  thing  emanating  from  Tobolsk.  In  fact,  the  influence  which  the 
government  of  St.  retersburgh  exerts  over  Siberia  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble. In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  scarcely  know  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  Catherine,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertained,  for 
a  time,  the  idea  of  '*  giving  Siberia  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
North  American  states."  "  To  make  Siberia  a  republic,"  says  M. 
Erman, ''  little  more  would  be  requisite  than  to  add  the  title  to  the 
present  state  of  things." 

Having  provided  themselves  with  a  guide  who  could  speak  the 
Ostyak  language,  furnished  with  clothing  of  furs,  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions,  they  were  ready  to  proceed.  Fur  clothing,  so  indis- 
pensable in  Siberia,  is  very  cheap.  An  entire  suit,  answering  for  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  so  well  made  as  to  last  a  man  half  his  life- 
time, can  be  bought  for  20  roubles,  calling  the  rouble  3s.  6d.  sterling. 
The  dress  is  of  skins,  with  the  fur  turned  inwards,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  some  durable  cloth.  M.  Erman  also  laid  in  a  stock  of 
brandy,  wine,  and  porter ;  "  but  we  soon  learned,"  says  he,  "  that  all 
these  drmks  may  well  be  dispensed  with  on  a  winter's  journey  in  Si- 
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beria,  and  are  less  condudve  to  Uie  trayeler's  comfort  than  tea,  which 
is  above  all  praise.''  This  testimony  of  the  inutility  of  ardent  spirits 
in  oold  latitudes  was  given  by  M.  Erman,  a  German,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  is  worthy  of  note. 

M.  £rm«i  and  party  left  Tobolsk  on  die  22d  of  November,  in 
hedges  drawn  by  horses.  They  found  the  country  level  and  graduaUy 
sloping  towards  the  north,  and  corered,  particuluiy  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Obi,  with  dense  forests  of  tall  pines.  In  summer  these  are 
subject  to  conflagrations.  Vast  tracts  of  diese  forests  are  often  con- 
mimed  by  fire  acddentallv  communicated  by  the  hunters.  In  some 
places  there  were  found,  by  M.  Erman,  thick  woods  of  alders,  wil- 
lows, and  poplars.  The  people  of  the  country  between  Tobolsk  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi  are  tli^  Ostyaks.  Their  lapguage  is  quite  dif^ 
fsr&it  from  the  Russian.  The  population  along  the  Obi  is  thin.  Small 
Tillages  are  found  at  considerable  intervals,  consisting  of  wooden. 
houses  widi  tJie  windows  closed,  some  with  pieces  of  t^cioined  to- 
gedier,  and  others  with  fi^skins,  which  are  translucent.  The  houses 
are  kept  neat  and  dean,  and  the  people  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
happy.  Tlieir  chief  employm^ts  are  hunting  and  fishing  in  winter, 
whidi  lasts  nine  months,  and  In  the  short  summer  in  tilling  the  soiV 
wtuch  is  fertile,  and  productive  of  most  of  the  small  grains  as 
&r  nordi  as  6(P  v.  lat.  Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  perpetual 
snow  and  ice.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  forests  m  came. 
Wild  fowl  are  abundant  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Tobolsk. 
Hie  banks  of  the  Obi,  in  many  parts,  are  subject  to  inundation. 

The  Ostyaks,  of  both  sexes,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness,  whidi  ex- 
tends even  to  their  priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  sale  of  liquor 
n>randy  is  the  only  kind  used^  is  a  monopoly  in  Western  Siberia, 
mnned  out  by  an  ag^it  of  tne  government  residing  at  Yekaterm- 
burg. 

The  people  of  the  Obi  have  no  want  of  the  comfi>rts  of  life ;  for 
besides  the  fine  fish  of  the  river,  and  ihe  elk,  deer,  and  other  game  of 
tlie  forests,  there  are  brought  down  to  them  from  Tobolsk  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  teas  from  Giina,  ^ec  The  houses  are  heated  oy  means 
of  stoves  and  large  fire-places,  wood  being  abundant.  Farther  nortli 
liie  Ostyaks  live  in  huts,  with  the  floor  sunk  about  a  foot  below  the 
sor&oe.  The  huts  are  divided  into  apartments  by  partitions  radiating 
to  the  centre,  where  a  stove  supplies  heat  to  all.  Each  fiimily  is  re- 
quired to  pay  two  sable  skins  annually  as  a  tribute  to  the  Kussian 
government. 

The  arms  of  the  Ostyaks  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  use  with 
surprising  force  and  dexterity.  The  bows  are  about  six  feet  long, 
carrying  an'  arrow  four  feet  long,  blunt  for  small  game  and  sharp- 
pointed  for  large. 

At  Sosnov,  in  about  lat.  64^,  M.  Erman  found  the  village  sur- 
rounded with  "a  superb  pine  forest."  There  were  also  En  and 
Urcbes  80  feet  high,  with  gigantic  trunks  and  branches  only  at  the 
summits.  The  houses  were  of  logs,  of  a  square  form,  with  low  doors 
on  the  south  side.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  en^ 
bankments  of  earth  were  thrown  up  against  the  sides  of  the  house.  A 
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small  window  on  the  south  side  is  kept  dosed  with  a  dab  of  ioe.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  were  dothed  in  fish-skins  instead  of  fura 
Both  sexes  wore  trowaers  and  vests  fitting  the  body  dosdj.  The 
houses  generally  are  destitute  of  furniture. 

At  ShorkaUky,  a  day's  journey  north  of  Sosnov,  was  found  "  a  very 
respectable  village,"  with  a  small  wooden  diuroh.  The  citiiens  were 
all  extremely  hospitable,  as  everywhere  else  in  Siberia.  Some  of 
them  were  wealthy,  and  had  neat  houses  handsomdy  furnished  with 
ohairs,  tables,  presses,  6sa 

The  Ostyaks  tell  the  time  of  night  by  observing  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  this  with  surprising  accuracy. 

On  the  30th  of  November  our  travelers  arrived  at  Beresov,  a  coi^ 
siderable  town  on  the  Obi,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Arctic  cirde :  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Sosva  with  the  Obi.  At 
this  place  the  sun  rises  on  the  30th  of  November  at  9  o'dock  and  39 
min.,  and  at  noon  has  an  elevation  of  4^  18'  above  the  horizon.  Moat 
of  the  light  then  enjoyed  at  this  place  is  what  a  Russian  pol&t  calk 
that  of  *'  the  half-dark  day."  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses 
of  wood  are  carefully  built  with  large  timbers.  The  banks  of  the 
Sosva  are  here  about  80  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
lofty  trees.  Towards  the  north  of  the  town  extends,  as  &r  as  \b% 
eye  can  reach,  an  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ice ;  and  this, 
during  the  spring,  is  overflowed  bv  the  two  rivers  for  a  distance  of 
50  versts.  In  Siis  place,  as  at  Tobolsk,  there  are  no  inns,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  Russian  usage,  the  duty  of  entertaining 
M.  Erman  and  his  party  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  single  &mi]y, 
but,  during  a  space  of  five  days  in  the  town,  he  was  continually 
moving,  as  a  guest,  from  house  to  house ;  not  alone,  however,  for  his 
hosts  of  the  previous  day  attended  him,  so  that  at  the  house  of  the 
fifth  host  the  party  was  very  large. 

Since  entering  Siberia,  M.  Erman  had,  at  Tobolsk  and.other  places, 
exammed  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  sinking  a  thermometer  be> 
tween  20  and  30  feet  between  the  surface,  by  boring.  At  Beresov 
he  sunk  a  thermometer  23  feet,  where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  three 
hours.  On  drawing  it  up  it  was  found  to  stand  +  1^  60  R. ;  while 
in  the  open  air  it  stood  at — 8^  R.  Nearly  die  same  result  had  been 
obtained  at  Tobolsk,  where  the  strata  were  also  the  same  as  Beresov. 
The  mean  summer  at  Beresov  is  as  follows : 

Jane, +  14»  8  R. 

July. +  130  4 

Augmt, +  15°  8 

The  market  of  Beresov  is  constantly  supplied  with  reindeer,  which 
are  kept  in  large  herds  by  the  neighboring  people.  The  reindeer 
venison  takes  the  place  of*  beef.  Among  the  fur  animals  that  sup- 
ply the  trade  of  Beresov  are  the  polar  fox,  of  which  there  are  seven 
varieties ;  the  common  fox,  and  the  beaver,  which  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov.  It  is  not  the  fur  of 
these  animals  which  the  hunters  prize  the  most,  but  the  precious  cas- 


toreom,  or  beaTtdr-alone,  to  wlnoh  the  Siberians  ascribe  unparaUded 
medica]  Tirtues.    A  pound  of  it  is  worth  500  roubles,  or  $375. 

Of  the  feathered  game  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov  (68^  v.)  are  the 
pigeon-grouse  and  heath-fowl  in  winter,  and  wild  dnoks,  in  immense 
multitudes,  in  summer* 

Hie  honesty  of  the  Ostyaks  is  extraordinary.  Theft  is  not  known 
anaong  them.  An  engagement  made  with  one  of  them  is  never  broken, 
tf  oonfinned  with  certain  usual  ceremonies.  The  bear  is  held  by  them 
to  be  omniscient,  and  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks. 
When  a  witness  is  to  be  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  head  of  a 
bear  is  brought  in.  In  swearing,  the  witness  nutkes  the  gesture  of 
eating,  and  ^s  upon  the  bear  to  devour  him,  in  like  manner,  if  he 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  A  promise  made  by  them  operates  even 
after  the  death  of  him  making  it,  the  son  voluntarilv  paying  his 
frther's  debts*  Frequently,  &nilies  have  discharged  tne  engase- 
ments  of  their  deceased  relatives,  on  the  production  of  incontestible 
proofs,  after  several  generations. 

M.  Erman  found  at  Beresov  a  number  of  exiles  whose  wives  had 
followed  them  into  Siberia.  Such  examples  of  connubial  fidelity  are 
hr  from  being  unusual  in  the  history  of  Siberian  exile.  The  great 
majority  of  Russian  exiles  are  not  sentenced  to  labor  in  Siberia,  but 
only  to  foreign  residence,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  political  offenders  only ;  if  they  belong  to  the  laboring  class 
they  support  themselves. 

M.  Erman  left  Beresov  on  the  8d  of  December,  in  reindeer  sledges. 
On  the  5th,  he  anived  at  Kachefiatsk,  a  hamlet  in  latitude  65^  15' 
v.,  and  only  84  miles  from  die  Arctic  drde.  Here  he  found  the 
dip  of  the  needle  to  be  75^  25^  M.  Erman's  accounts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  this  high  latitude  differ  materially  fVom  Uiose  of 
the  usual  sketdies  of  Northern  Siberia.  In  the  latitude  of  65^,  he 
found  **  thick,  tall  trees'^  surrounding  him  on  his  journey.  He  found 
the  Ijurch,  pine,  and  birch,  growing  abundantly,  and  in  no  wise  infe- 
rior in  appearance  to  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing  in  the  vi- 
cintj  of  Tobolslc  Speaking  of  a  trading  station  about  20  versts 
B.  H.  «.  of  Kachegatsk,  he  says :  "  The  fertility  of  the  banks  (of  the 
fiver)  at  this  picturesque  spot  is  quite  fkmous ;  for  not  only  are  they 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  which  cover  the  low  plains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  and  here  retain  their  full  viffor,  but  garden  vegeta- 
bles have  also  been  reared,  such  as  turnips,  of  immense  size.  Black- 
berries, also,  and  roses,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  woods."*  The  tem- 
peratnre  of  the  air  at  this  place,  at  the  time,  was  15^  R,  or  If^  F. 
At  Beresov,  two  days,  it  was  2P  R.,  or  15J®  F.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, M.  Erman  arrived  at  Muahl,  on  the  Obi,  where  he  found  the 
Ostyaks  living  in  tents  of  reindeer  skins.  The  day  was  here  only 
three  hours  long :  the  sun,  at  noon,  attained  an  elevation  of  only  l^ 
40'  above  the  horizon.  Here  he  observed  tattooing  on  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  trinkets  in  the  ears  of  the  men.  Tattooing,  however, 
is  very  rare  in  Siberia.  


On  the  8th  December,  M.  Brman  ftrrived  at  Obdorsk,  a  fmaU 
town  almost  on  the  Arctic  drcle.  Its  houses  are  of  logs,  and  it  has 
a  small  wooden  church.  The  site  is  hilly,  and  to  the  west,  in  the 
distance,  are  seen  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  adariL  bluei^ppearance,  and 
covered  with  snow.  Here  they  found  the  earth  aboundhig  in  cracks^ 
of  a  ^reat  depth,  caused  by  the  intense  cold.  The  Russian  flag  was 
here,  K>r  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tobolsk,  seen  flying  on  the  roofed 
a  house,  occupied  by  some  seamen  who  were  wintering  there.  They 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Ivanof,  who  had  been  engaged  for  seven 
years  in  a  detailed  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  Petchora  to  the  mouth  of  the  ObL  There  is  no  tide  perceptible 
at  Obdorsk,  except  when  a  gale  is  blowing  from  the  north.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the  Obi,  the  tides  are  regular,  and  rise 
not  above  two  feet. 

Obdorsk  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair,  held  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  north  of  Siberia.  This  &ir  is  frequented  bv  all  the  noma- 
dic tribes  who  wander  over  a  region  extending  through  51  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  from  Archangel  to  the  lower  Yenisei.  The  artides 
brought  hit^r  by  RuMian  merchants  are  exdianged  for  furs  and 
fossil  ivory ^  or  tusks  of  the  manomoth,  for  exportation.  Down  and 
geese  feaUiers  are  also  carried  away  from  this  fiur  by  the  Russians^ 
The  Samoyedes  who  dwell  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siberia,  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  bring  to  the  fair  the  skins  of  the  polar 
bear. 

The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  which  has 
been  so  long  agitated  by  the  ethnologists  and  philologists  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  niade  to  turn  on  the  affinity  of  the  Magyar  language  with 
that  of  other  nations,  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  M.  Erman,  who 
decides  that  the  Ostyaks  of  Siberia  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Hun- 
garians. He  discovers  between  the  Magyar  and  Ostyak  languages 
^  a  dose  resemblance  in  81  of  the  most  essential  roots,  as  the  result 
of  a  supplementary  examination,  234  pairs  of  words."  He  finds  a 
striking  agreement  in  the  characteristic  terminati<ms  of  verbs  and 
noun  substantives;  also  numerous  words  of  the  same  fi:>rm  in 
both  languages,  and  of  nearly  the  same  signification,*  He  thinks  that 
''  in  this  nortiiem  part  of  Siberia  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  at  the 
present  day,  calculated  to  countenance  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants, 
driven  by  some  convulsion,  have  come  hither  from  the  countries  in 
the  south."  He  declares  that  **  there  is  nothing  which  leads  to  the 
dogmatic  assumption,  that  neither  language,  nor  anything  else  char- 
acteristic of  a  people,  can  have  developed  itself  independently  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth." 

The  Ostyaks  and  Samoyedes  are  pagans.  Their  chief  deity  is 
called  TonUv  by  t^e  former,  and  Num  by  the  latter.  Their  wor- 
ship is  wild  and  full  of  strange  ceremonies.  They  believe  in  divi- 
nation, and  that  their  priests  are  possessed  of  superhuman  powers. 
They  dance  and  scream  around  th&  idols. 

llie  fish  of  the  great  Obi  River  are  diiefly  the  sturgeon,  diflerent 

*  Bnnan,  toL  iL,  p.  37-8-0, 


kinds  of  salmon,  pike,  perdi,  bleak,  mullet,  torbot,  herring,  and  die 
dolphin.  The  dolphin  of  the  Obi  is  sometimes  28  feet  long.  It  is 
▼ery  destroctive  to  die  other  fish.  The  inhabitants  of  Uiese  regions 
are  perfect  IchthyophagL  M.  Erman  estimates,  that  of  the  60,000 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  eadi  one  con- 
somes  at  least  one  pound  of  fish  adaj,  and  his  dog  two  pounds ;  and 
duu  of  the  480,000  Russians  there,  each  one  consumes  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  pound  per  day,  from  which  he  deduces  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  113,000,000  pounds,  or  26,000,000  of  single  fish. 

Hie  earth  is  n^petuallj  frozen  at  Obdorsk  to  a  great  depth — at 
least  17  feet.  On  sinking  a  thermometer  to  the  d^th  of  21  feet,  it 
was  found  to  stand  at  1^  67  R.,  and  in  die  open  air  at  25^  R. 

On  the  11th  December  thej  set  out  for  the  mountains,  which  they 
readied  on  the  18th,  and  found  them  to  be  formed  of  step-like  strata. 
Hie  outer  ledge  of  this  Obdorsk  range  was  found  to  be  lame  independent 
masses  of  syenitic  greenstone,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Ural  as  seen  at 
Tekaterinberg.  Towards  the  middle  of  die  mountains  this  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  hornblende  slate,  containing  an  abundance  of  feldspar,  in 
which  very  fine  crystals  of  both  the  consdtutent  minerals  formed  pa- 
rallel and  simple  layers,  while  brown  garnets  were  irregularly  scat- 
tered through  the  slate.  On  die  highest  point  of  the  range,  and  on  the 
sides,  were  seen  a  yellowish  and  finely  laminated  gneiss  exclusiyely. 
Hie  tops  of  the  mountains  were  quite  naked,  there  being  no  snow  on 
aeoount  of  the  strong  wind  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  diis  latitude.  The  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosf^re  was  28<^  R.  As  M.  Erman  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  barometer  the  day  before,  he  was  compelled  to  heat  water  in  his 
ketde,  to  observe  the  boiling  point,  which  indicated  an  elevation  of 
1,660  feet  This  was  a  low  pass  over  the  mountains.  In  other 
places  the  range  is  known  to  rise  4,000  feet  at  least.  From  the  ver- 
tieal  angle  ob^rved  at  Obdorsk,  and  the  distance  of  75.5  versts  de- 
rived from  aamuth  angles,  an  elevation  of  4,813  feet  was  derived  for 
the  highest  summit  visible. 

On  the  journey  down  the  mountain  to  Obdorsk,  M.  Erman  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  strange  customs  of  the  Samoy* 
edes.  A  young  reindeer  being  killed,  the  men,  women  and  children 
began  to  eat  it  voraciously,  while  yet  raw,  warm,  and  reeking  with 
bkx>d.  One  old  man  sucked  the  brain  out  of  the  skull,  as  one  would 
sock  an  egg,  smacking  his  lips  with  intense  satisfaction.  When  the 
eompaay  mui  finished  gnawing  and  sucking  die  bones,  their  faces  were 
aovered  with  blood.    The  eating  of  raw  &h  is  common. 

Hie  Samoyedes  seen  by  M.  Erman  at  Obdorsk,  were  all  from  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Among  other  articles  which  they  brought 
with  them  were  frnwiinoth^  teeth^  which  are  frequendy  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  that  ocean  wherever  they  beat  upon  slopes  of  alluvial  land. 
Large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  various  antediluvian  pachyderms  are 
eonstandy  being  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Hie 
native  Sunoyedes  believe  that  die  mammoth  still  haunts  their  shores. 
Formations  of  earth  and  peat,  filled  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
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mammoth,  are  a  very  oommon  phenomenon  on  the  diores  of  the  Pofaur 
Sea,  beneath  which  lie  sands  rich  in  gold  dust. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  M.  Erman  left  Obdorsk  for  Tobofok, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  tweHty-seyenth.  On  the  fourth  of  January, 
he  left  Tobolsk  to  continue  his  journey  eastward.  From  Tobolsk  he 
proceeded  up  the  Irtuish  to  Tara,  and  thence  due  east  to  Tomsk, 
and  from  thence  to  Krosnoy  arsk,  on  the  Yenisei.  There  was  seen  noth- 
ing remarkable  or  strikingly  dififer^it  in  the  country  since  leaving 
Tobolsk,  from  what  had  been  observed  in  the  country  in  the  vknnity 
of  that  dty.  All  the  towns  pAissed  through  were  small,  and  the 
country  generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating — ^the  streams  all  flow^ 
ing  towards  the  north.  Just  before  arriving  at  Krosnoyarsk,  M. 
Erman  crossed  the  mountain  of  Kemchug,  a  branch  of  the  little  AltaL 
He  did  not  ascertain  the  elevation,  and  he  barely  menticms  crossing 
the  mountain.  The  road  in  many  places  lay  dnrough  dense  forests  of- 
birch,  poplar,  pine,  fir  and  lardi. 

The  city  of  Tomsk,  of  which  M.  Erman  gives  but  little  account,  is 
in  lat  56%  and  has  f)rom  8,000  to  10,000  mhabitants.  Here  are 
work-houses  for  exiles,  coarse  <doth,  leather,  and  soap  manufactories, 
barracks,  public  magazines,  military  and  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan 
asylum,  dispensary,  &a  There  are  many  handsome  houses  in  the 
city,  but  it  is  irregularly  built,  except  the  part  overlooking  the  river 
Tom.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  a  cathedral,  the  tribunals, 
treasury,  (containing  the  tribute  of  furs,)  and  two  convents.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Galmucks  and  Ostyaks  in 
cattle^  furs,  dsc.,  and  the  town  is  an  emporium  for  distilled  spirits 
and  Chinese  goods.  It  was  founded  in  1604.  It  has  a  military 
college,  with  400  students,  in  which  are  taught  the  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, fortification,  and  oriental  languages.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Kirgis 
and  Calmuck  slaves,  sold  by  their  parents  fbr  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  Irtuish  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  up  as  the  Cbinese 
fVontiers,  though  such  a  thing  as  a  steamboat  is  quite  unknown  there. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  is  truly  beautiful. 

Krosnoyarsk  is  in  lat.  56^  1'  k.,  and  long.  92^  s.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  Its  chief  buildings  are  several  churches,  a  stone  edifice  for 
the  government  offices,  and  a  large  factory  devoted  to  several  branches 
of  industry,  especially  coach-building,  and  the  manu&cture  of  Russian 
leather.  The  surrounding  country  produces  grain,  cattle,  horses,  ^sc 
In  Southern  Siberia  salt  lakes  abound.  In  the  government  of  Yeni- 
seisk  there  are  two  which  deposit  salt  naturally,  and  three  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

The  Yenisei  River  is  about  2,600  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a 
mountainous  country  as  fkr  as  Yeniseisk,  where  it  is  a  mile  in  width. 
Its  banks  are  high  and  precipitous.  It  is  frozen  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  like  all  the  rivers  of  the  country. 

M.  Erman  resumed  his  journey  eastward  from  Krosnoyarsk  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  and  traveled  over  a  hilly  country.  TTie  vil- 
lages he  passed  through  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  oy  convicts. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  villages  is  Telma,  of  2,000  inhabi- 


taiil%«]l  oonTkt8|  of  whom. 800  were  emploTed  in  manuActures. 
From  Telma  to  Irkutok,  '^  die  road  lies  tlirough  a  splendid  fbrest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larches." 

Irkntdc,  the  fi«>ital  of  Eastern  Russia,  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
4he  Angara  and  urkut  riyers,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lake  Baikol,  in 
hL  52^  10^  N^  and  lono.  104^  19^  b.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain  1^40 
leet  abo7e  the  level  <»  the  sea»  The  mean  temperature  of  its  climate 
is  0^  3  R,  or  rather  below  the  freezing  point  Hie  Angara,  which 
k  1,000  feet  broad,  runs  ^rongh  the  mKldle  of  the  city.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  dtadeL  Most  dP  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  streets 
«re  broad,  but  unpaTed.  There  are  thirty-three  churches,  twelve  of 
stcHie ;  an  exchange  also  of  stcme,  and  a  bazaar.  The  Baikol  admi- 
ral^ homse  and  bmlding  docks  on  ike  Angara,  and  the  medical  colle^, 
gymnasiuDS,  and  eomptoix  of  the  Busso- American  company,  are  worthy 
•of  a  European  city.  Its  other  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
theatre,  several  convents  and  ho^itala,  and  a  prison.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  arohbish(^  and  of  a  Russian  governor,  whose  authority  extends  over 
the  immense  provinces  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamschatka, 
and  Russian-America,  including  Bodesa.  It  has  numerous  education- 
al establishments,  including  besides  uie  gymnasium  with  its  library 
of  5,000  volumes,  an  Episcopal  seminary,  hij^-school  of  naviga- 
tion»  with  daases  for  instruction  in  Tartar,  Qiinese  and  Japanese 
languages ;  normal,  secondary,  Lancasterian  and  other  schools,  and  a 
<sal»net  of  mineralogy.  It  has  an  imperial  ftctory  for  woolen  cloth 
to  supply  the  army  of  Siberia,  and  also  various  other  manufacto- 
ries. It  imports  all  kinds  of  goods  from  China,  and  holds  its  annual  &ir 
in  June,    Its  annual  commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  of  roubles. 

Lake  Baikol  is  nearly  400  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  seventh 
miles  wide.  It  is,  therefore,  about  twice  as  large  as  Lake  Erie,  ft 
b  of  very  unequal  depth,  and  receives  several  large  rivers.  The 
Angara  is  its  outlet,  conducting  its  waters  into  the  great  Yenisei,  and 
thence  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  The  fisheries  of  this  lake  are  very 
valuable.  It  furnishes  vast  numbers  of  seals — the  skins  of  which  are 
•old  to  the  Oiinese.  The  most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikol 
is  called  by  Uie  Siberians  §olomyuha^  (Colly onimus  Baicolensis.)  It 
is  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before 
the  fire  like  butter.  It  is  never  taken  alive,  but  is  cast  upon  the 
diores  by  storms,  where  it  is  found  dead  in  immense  quantities.  It 
yields  a  valuable  oil,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Lake  Baikol  is 
firozen  over  from  November  to  May.  Its  size  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  sea.  The  Russian  government  has  a  fleet  upon  it.  The  naviga- 
tion is  sometimes  danfferous  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

From  Irkutsk  M.  Erman  continued  his  journey,  crossing  the  lake 
to  Selinginak,  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  On  his  way,  he  met  Chinese 
merchants  widi  their  camels,  and  the  town  itself  was  full  of  them. 
The  country,  as  he  proceeded  towards  die  Chinese  frontier,  rises  gra- 
dually for  the  first  140  miles,  to  the  height  of  975  feet  above  the  city  of 
Irkutsk,  which  itself^  according  to  M.  Erman's  barometrical  measure* 
ments,  has  an  elevation  of  1,287  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  next 
170  miles  southwards,  as  &r  as  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  the  ascent  is  still 
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more  n^d,  till  at  Diga  we  hare  an  delation  of  3,187«  The  ooob* 
Vtj  then  continues  to  be  level,  until  we  strike  the  border  of  the 
parched  desert  of  Gobi,  a  distance  of  390  miles. 

Lake  Baikol  has  an  eleyation  of  1,845.'  The  main  road  from 
Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  along  which  CSiinese  and  other  merchants  transport 
their  goods,  passes  over  a  ridge,  called  the  Long  Ridge,  at  a  point 
having  an  elevation  of  5,170  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  point  is  be- 
tween Sniedminsk  and  Slindinsk.  Over  these  mountains  the  road 
reaches  the  tops  of  the  summits  hj  zig-zags,  protected  by  wooden 
palisades,  constructed  with  great  labor. 

The  vegetation  in  the  district  of  country  around  Lake  Baikol  is 
varied  and  luxuriant.  Nerdunsk,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Irkutsk,  but 
much  more  elevated,  is  celebrated  for  its  floral  treasures.  Spiraeas, 
lilies,  rhododendrons,  and  many  varieties  of  the  rhubarb  and  rumex, 
flourish  there.  M.  Turchaninov  enumerates  1,000  phanerogtmous 
plants  in  the  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  the  climate,  says  M.  Erman, 
the  flora  of  Irkutsk  is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  the  plants 
of  warm  countries  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Here  the  wild  peach,  the  Prunus  Armeniaca,  thrives  by  the  side  at 
the  Siberian  stone-pine  and  the  dwarf  birch  of  the  polar  circle.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  &una  of  the  Transbaikalian  districts ;  for 
here  around  lake  Baikol,  we  see  the  Siberian  with  his  reindeer  passing 
the  Mongolian  with  his  camels ;  and  the  tigers  of  Qiina  are  found  ift 
^be  same  forests  with  the  hibernating  bear  of  the  Siberian  snows.* 

M.  Erman,  as  he  traveled  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  met  im- 
mense trains  of  one-horse  sledges  loaded  with  tea,  tied  up  in  hides, 
from  China.  He  had  frequently  met  these  tea-sledges,  between  To- 
bolsk and  Irkutsk ;  but  here  they  became  much  more  numerous. 
From  50  to  100  sledges  were  in  a  train,  each  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
fastened  behind  to  mEtke  the  next  horse  follow.  They  generally  go 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  one  driver  s^^es  for  several  sledges.  The  roads 
are  in  this  part  of  the  empire  regularly  provided  with  mile  stones, 
or  rather  verst-posts,  showing  the  distance  from  St  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow.  Iricutsk  is  about  5,963  versts  from  St  Petersburgh,  the 
people  being  neariy  as  far  from  the  capital  as  from  the  earth's  centre* 
The  express  mail  system  is  common  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Sledges 
transport  packages  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A  package  weighing 
one  pound  can  be  sent  from  Kamsdiatka  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  one 
rouble,  or  75  cents.f  This  is  a  Httle  in  advance  of  our  American  ex- 
presses. 

Passing  through  Selenginsk,  on  the  15th  of  February,  the  head- 

Juarters  of  a  body  of  boiler  artillery,  M.  Erman  arrived  the  same 
ay  at  Kiakhta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Selenga  and  Kiakhta  rivers, 
and  directly  on  the  boundary  line  between  tbd  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  political  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  It  is  2,220  feet  above  the  sea ;  180  miles 
from  Irkutsk  ;  in  lat  50®  2V  n.,  and  long.  106«*  28'  e.  The  popula- 
tion  is  about  6,000.  The  boundary  line  runs  through  the  lower  town, 
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a  wooden  barricade  forming  the  divisions,  through  which  is  a  wide 
portal  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  aboTe  it,  along  with  the  cipher  of 
Nicholas  ^be  I.,  by  whom  it  was  erected.  "  The  change,  upon  pa88> 
iog  through  this  gate,  dividing  the  two  greatest  empires  on  the  globe, 
seemed  like  a  dream,"  says  M.  Erman,  "or  the  effect  of  magic;  a 
contrast  so  startling  oould  hardly  be  experienced  at  any  spot  upon 
tlie  earth.  The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  were  sub- 
oeeded  all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  gaudy  finery,  more  fimtastic 
and  extravagant  than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  parish 
▼iUage  festival  in  Germany."  The  Chinese  side  of  the  boundary  is  a 
village  of  1,500  inhabitants,  called  Mia-mia-tchin,  or  the  place  of 
trade.  All  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  cross  the  boundary  at  sunset, 
and  spend  the  night  on  their  side  of  the  line,  at  the  sound  of  gongs. 
No  women  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Mia-mia-tchin,  and  all  Russians 
and  foreigners  are  sent  across  the  boundary  into  Siberia  at  sunset 
The  Russians  exchange  furs,  sheep,  and  lamb-skins,  Russian  and 
Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian  and  Morocco  leather,  coarse  linens, 
eatUe,  and  especially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manu&ctured  silks,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c.  Brick  tea  is 
the  only  money  current  at  Mia-mia-tchin.  Brick  tea  is  a  mixture  of 
the  spoiled  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  tea  plant  with  the  leaves  of  some 
wild  plants  and  bullock's  blood,  dried  in  an  oven.  It  is  pressed  into 
the  form  of  a  brick,  each  cake  weighing  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  Manchoos  never  use  this  as  a,  drink ;  but  to  the  wan- 
dering Mongolians,  the  Buraets  and  Calmudcs,  and  to  the  Russian 
peasants  and  Siberian  Tartars,  it  is  indispensable.  About  800,000 
lbs.  are  annually  brought  to  Kiakhta. 

At  Kiakhta  M.  Ennan  continued  his  magnetic  observations,  and 
diBoovered  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Salenga  he  had  crossed  a  second 
time  the  line  of  no  declination.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  he  had  come  upon  this  line  in  Russia,  west  of  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod, at  a  place  called  Sudogda,  where  the  direction  of  the  line  was 
from  V.  w.  to  s.  B. ;  while  here  in  Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikol,  the  direc- 
tion was  from  s.  w.  to  k.  b.  ;  and  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
between  these  places,  when  taken  together,  he  found  to  prove,  that 
the  two  portions  thus  differing  in  direction,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  line.  This  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  two  lines  of  declination  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  advocated  once  by  some.  The  magnetic  force 
at  Kiakhta  he  found  to  be  equal  to  that  under  the  82d  parallel  of  lati* 
tnde  in  the  meridian  of  Berlin. 

On  M.  Erman's  retum  to  Irkutsk,  from  Kiakhta,  he  visited  the 
Khamba  Lama,  or  duef  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol  priests,  whose 
religion  is  nearly  die  same  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
We  must  pass  over  his  visit  to  one  of  their  temples,  which, 
indeed,  have  been  oflen  described.  The  geological  features  of 
the  country  around  Lake  Baikol  engaeed  much  of  his  attention. 
Tlie  whole  region  he  found  to  be  volcanic.  The  shores  exhibit 
prooft  of  great  violence,  for  strata  that  evidently  had  once  a  horl- 
aontal  position,  now  stand  vertically  and  like  parallel  walls.  Borne- 
times  they  are  split  above,  and  then,  a  crag,  extending  from  the  in- 
terior region,  towers  high  over  the  coast    The  shores  in  many 


places  are  verj  high  and  perpendicular,  and  the  water  has  been  found 
700  feet  deep  only  900  feet  from  the  shore.  M.  Erman  thinks  thi^ 
one  and  the  same  force  raised  the  strata  of  the  bank,  and  caused  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  Lake  Baikol.  Volcanic  rocks 
abound.  He  infers,  from  all  his  observatioos,  that  the  bed  of  Lake 
Baikol  is  a  volcanic  fissure  or  chasm.  The  present  continuance  of 
volcanic  agencies  is  indicated  by  the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  add 
disengaged  in  the  valley  of  th&  Uda,  m  the  limits  of  the  granite  and 
the  basaltic  lavas.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  this  portion  of  Siberia  lead  and  iron 
are  the  chief.  At  Nerdiinsk  are  lead  mines,  yielding  3,000,000  lbe« 
annually ;  the  mines  of  Nerdiinsk  are  also  rich  in  zinc,  tin,  iron, 
gold  and  silver.  They  yield  about  15,600  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  silver, 
annually.  Copper  is  almost  totally  wanting  in  thb  part  of  Siberia. 
There  are  also  very  rich  mines  producing  green,  yellow,  and  blue  em- 
eralds and  topazes. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  M.  Erman  left  Irkutsk  for  Okhotsk  and 
Eamschatka,  by  the  way  of  the  Lena  river  as  &r  as  Yakutsk^  observ- 
ing the  magnetic  dip  and  intensity  every  mominff,  and  the  sun's  al- 
titude for  UkQ  latitude.  The  valley  of  Uie  Lena  is  generally  fertile, 
covered  with  forestai  of  lardies,  furs,  pines,  and  Siberian  cedars.  Il 
is  in  many  places  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  red  sand- 
stone, (roitre  is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Lena.  The  population  of  th6  valley  of  the  Lena  is  very  thin,  it  being 
collected  into  small  villages  or  stations.  M.  Erman  traveled  some- 
times 40  versts  without  seeing  a  single  dwelling.  As  one  descends 
the  river  the  country  becomes  more  barren  and  dreary.  Long  before 
reaching  Yakutsk  Uie  cliffs  along  liie  river  are  of  limestone.  The 
general  course  of  the  Lena  from  its  source  in  the  lofty  mountains  near 
Lake  Baikol,  for  the  first  350  miles,  is  ir.  w. ;  it  then  turns  and  runs 
in  an  x.  n.  e.  direction  1,000  miles  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
East  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  From  this  dty  to 
its  mouth  its  course  is  about  k.  It  forms,  on  its  entrance  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  large  delta*  The  distance  from  Yakutsk  to  ^ 
mouth  is  about  700  miles ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  up» 
wards  of  2,100  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  th^  Eirenga, 
Vitim,  and  Olekma,  above  Yakutsk ;  and  the  Aldan  below.  Ine 
Lena  is  a  sluggish  stream,  and  full  of  islands.  It  is  perfectly  navi- 
gable. The  forests  on  its  banks  are  chiefly  of  spruce  and  yellow 
pine,  both  of  large  growth.  Below  Yakutsk  the  face  of  the  country 
changes,  and  the  river  rolls  through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  plains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  which  never  wholly  mdt,  and  breath 
which  have  been  found  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  other  fossil  animals.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  M.  Erman  saw  the  towers  of  Yakutsk,  at  a  dis-- 
tance  of  10  versts,  after  a  journey  of  20  days  from  Irkutsk,  most  of 
which  he  had  made  on  the  ice  of  the  river.    It  is  about  1,150  miles 

*  Bobell't  Siborii,  toI  .  u. ,  pp.  6S-89.    LyeH'c  Oology,  loL  I,  pp.  140.144 


V.  X.  of  Irkutsk,  in  lat  as^l^  and  long.  147<^44^  s.  It  is  situated  on 
a  barrel  flat  It  h«  five  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fortress.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  interior  trade  of  East  Siberia.  All  the  costly  fbrs, 
walrus'  teeth,  and  fossil  remains,  are  brought  hither  for  sale  from 
Anabar,  Behring's  Straits,  the  Polar  Ocean,  Eamsohatka,  and  Ok- 
hotsk ;  and  all  kinds  of  European  and  Chinese  goods  are  brought 
down  ibe  Lena  from  Irkutsk.  It  has  its  annual  fiur.  Hie  inhabitants 
are  hospitable  and  gay.  The  climate  is  verj  extraordinary.  Every 
winter,  l^tween  December  and  February,  the  temperature  falls  to 
40o  R.,  or  56©  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit  In  1826,  on  the  25th  of 
January ,lt  was  46^  R.  Mercury  is  a  solid  body,  at  Yakutsk,  for  one- 
aixth  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  about  65^  F. 
There  are  at  Yakutsk  128  days  in  the  vear  without  frost.  The  fields 
tiiaw  to  the  depth  of  three  feet^  and  wneat  and  rye  are  raised  in  the 
neighlxNring  towns.  It  is  ascertained,  by  actual  excavations,  that  the' 
earth  is  perpetually  frozen  at  Yakutsk  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  M. 
Erman  descended  to  that  depth  in  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  and  found  that 
the  mercury  stood  at  0^  R.,  or  4^  below  the  freezing  point.  He 
tlience  inferred,  that  the  emrth  there  must  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
6S0  feet;  since,  allowing  the  increase  in  temperature  downwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  the  same  there  as  elsewhere, 
water  could  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state  short  of  that  depth. 

In  the  gardens  of  YaJcutek  are  cultivated  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  radishes. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  resist  extreme  cold  is  amply 
shown  by  the  statements  of  all  travelers  who  have  visited  the  highest 
latitudes.  Men  dressed  in  furs  sleep  all  night  in  an  open  sledge  with 
the  mercury  frozen  by  their  side.  **  Even  with  the  air  at  40^  R.," 
says  M.  Erman,  ^nouiing  more  is  necessary  for  comfort  than  good 
fur  garments.''  It  is  a  wonderful  &ct,  that  me  human  lungs  can  con- 
stantly breathe  air  winch  at  the  same  time  freezes  mercury  solid  like 
lead! 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  in  Siberia  are  those 
revealed  by  the  geology  of  that  region  of  t^e  globe.  The  whole 
northern  half  of  mat  country,  from  the  mountain  ranges  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  consist  of  strata  of  loam,  fine  sand  and  mag- 
netic sand  to  the  depth  of  at  least  100  feet  The  strata  are  alluvial,  and 
abound  in  vegetable  remains  and  the  bones  of  antediluvial  quadrupeds 
— ivorv  tusks,  the  entire  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bisons, 
and  other  extinct  species,  filling  mysteriously  the  strata.  In  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Lena,  especially,  are  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  mam- 
moths,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  quadupeds,  and  even  whole  carcasses.* 
As  we  f^proach  nearer  to  Hae  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  the  deposits 
of  wood  below  the  earth,  and  also  the  deposit  of  bones  which  accom- 
panies the  wood,  increase  in  extent  and  frequency,  hi  some  psi^ 
the  inhabitants  rely  upon  these  deposits  of  fossil  wood  for  Aiel.  They 
obtain  it  on  the  shores  of  lakes  which  are  continually  throwing  up 
trunks  of  trees  from  the  bottom.    TTie  search  for  ivory,  too,  grows 

*  Bittum,  Tol.  Si,  p.  989. 
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eontinu&lly  more  certain  and  produotiTe,  from  tiie  b*nkB  of  the  lakes 
in  the  interior,  to  the  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  icy  ocean. 

In  the  islands  along  the  coast  these  phenomena  assume  the  most 
striking  aspect  Thus,  in  New  Siberia,  an  island  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  are  hills  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  formed  of  drift 
wood,  which  crew  anterior  to  the  history  of  our  slobe  in  its  present 
state.  On  ouer  hills  of  the  same  island,  and  on  we  isle  of  Kotelnoi, 
fiurther  west,  are  heaped  up  to  an  equal  height  skeletons  of  pachyderms, 
bisons,  &C.,  vrhich  are  cemented  together  by  frozen  sand,  as  well  as 
by  strata  and  veins  of  ice.  The  trees  and  skeletons  of  these  hills  are 
thrown  together  in  the  wildest  oonfusion,  as  if  by  the  violence  of  an 
ocean  of  rushing  waters.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  probably  once 
extended  at  least  700  miles  farther  south  than  now. 

M.  Erman  left  Yakutsk  for  Okhotsk,  on  the  sea  of  that  name,  on 
the  2dd  of  April.  His  route  was  nearly  east,  crossing  the  Aldan,  a 
branch  of  the  Lena,  at  about  the  middle  of  this  his  last  route  in  Si- 
beria. He  found  the  country  mountainous  and  very  thinly  populated. 
There  is  not  a  single  town  on  the  whole  route  between  Yakutsk  and 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  424  miles.  The  eastern  half  of  the  route  is 
extremely  mountainous.  The  mountain  range  passed  over  between 
Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk  is  a  continuation  of  the  ureat  Altoi,  a  name 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Erman.  He  calls  them  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains, from  the  river  Aldan  which  rises  in  them.  He  passed 
over  them  in  about  lat.  60^,  where  he  found  them  to  be  4,200  feet  in 
height,  and  covered  with  larches.  The  extensive  view  towards  the 
east  from  this  height  showed  the  mountains  to  lie  in  three  parallel 
ranges,  running  n.  k.  x. 

M.  Erman  arrived  at  Okhotsk  on  the  19th  of  May.  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Kukhtin,  emptying  into  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  contains  a  small  church,  a  wooden  observatory,  ten  large 
buildings  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  few  clusters  of  Ic^  houses. 
This  is  the  substance  ofM.  Erman's  description  of  Okhotsk  ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  original  has  been  Immensely  curtailed  by 
the  translator,  in  order  to  produce  an  English  edition  of  a  size  suited 
to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  so 
brief  a  description  of  places  that  are  found  on  all  maps.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  work,  written  certainly  not  by  M.  Erman,  it  is  frankly  con- 
fessed, that  the  first  portion  of  the  work— the  journey  across  Europe 
from  Berlin  to  Tobolsk — has  been  abridged.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  title  of  the  work  has  been  changed,  from  "  Travels  Hound  the 
Earth,"  to  its  present  ohe.  This  became  necessarv  to  suit  the  book- 
making  rules  of  publishers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  authors,  in  order  to  make  a  saleable  book  of  a  given  size. 
Thus  have  they  hacked  and  hewed  both  ends  of  M.  Erman^s  great  and 
valuable  work,  cutting  ofif^  beyond  Okhotsk,  and  miserably  curtail- 
insall  west  of  Tobolsk. 

We  are  furthermore  told,  in  this  preface,  that  the  work  is  abrupdy 
stopped  at  Okhotsk,  because  M.  Erman  has  as  yet  published  his 
travels  no  farther.  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  his 
somewhat  extended  description  of  Eamschatka,  whither  M.  Erman 
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eoDtinued  his  larav^,  quotes  the  latter  author  extensivelj,  giring 
▼olume  and  page,  and  this  he  does  in  1844,  six  years  before  this 
garbled  translation  appeared* 

M.  Erman's  original  work,  irfaidi  was  published  entire  in  two 
Tolumes,  in  1888-38,  was  trulj  what  its  title  dedared  it  to  be — Beiss 
«m  die  Erde  dttreh  Nordatim  und  die  beidm  Oeeane — ^for  his  joumej 
extended  from  Okhotsk  to  Kamsohatka,  whence  he  sailed  over  to  the 
Bnssian  colonies  in  America ;  and  bj  way  of  Odifomia,  Otaheite, 
Ospe  Horn,  and  Hio'Janeiro,  he  returned  to  St  Petersburgh  and  Berlin, 
haying  thus  |>erformed  a  journey  entirely  around  the  globe.  The 
aooount  of  this  journey  was,  in  fiict,  published  in  two  distinct  works, 
the  one  whose  title  is  giyen  aboye,  and  another  entirely  of  a  scientific 
diaracter,  in  two  yolumes,  with  an  atlas.    This  appeared  in  1885--41. 

M.  Erman  is  at  present,  or  was  in  1847,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  French  Gynmasium,  and  "  extraordhiary"  professor  of  philoso> 
phy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Berlin. 


ART.  IV.-THE  ISTHMUS  OP  TEHUANTEPEC* 

The  project  of  constructing  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  one  that  has  eyer  been 
contemplated  in  the  United  States.  The  Tehuantepec  Rail-road,  too, 
would  accomplish  all  the  objects  that  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  could; 
and,  besides,  its  construction  would  not  cost  the  hundredth  part  of 
that  of  the  great  Padiio  road. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  that  haye  been 
presented  to  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  the  New-Orleans  Tehu- 
antepec Rail-road  Company,  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  present, 
Mexican  goyemment,  are  likely  to  be  soon  dissipated,  so  that  the 
rights  of  the  company  will  be  fully  recognized  and  secured.  Nothing 
but  Ml  entire  disregard  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  by  our  own  gov^ 
ermnent  can  now  preyent  the  commencement  and  completion  of  this 
^reat  work.  The  goyemment  cannot,  honorably,  do  less  than  make 
It  an  ultimatum  with  the  Mexican  goyemment,  to  recognize  fully  the 
Garay  grant,  and  its  lawful  transfer  to  the  present  company. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  dye  our  readers  the  results  of  the 
late  suryey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  made  by  the  Sci^itifio 
Commission  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer,  Major  J.  G. 
Barnard. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos  Riyer  (lat.  18^  8'  W  n.,  and  long.  94^  82'  5(y'  w.)  across  to 
the  port  of  La  Ventoda^  on  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  16®  11'  46"  ir.,  and 
long.  95^  15'  40"  w.,  is  148|-  miles  wide,  in  a  direct  line.  It  consists 
of  three  distinct  diyisions,  topographically  considered :  namely,  the 
portion  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 

*  ThkIsthmus  of  Tihuantxpic !  Being  the reenlts of  a nayej  for  a Eaflroad to 
eounect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana,  made  under  the  direction  of  Haj.  J.  Q.  Barnard. 
Bj  J.  J.  VnaOum,  iunt.  U.  0.  Bngiiieer,  1858.    New-Toik,  Appkton  &  Co. 
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foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus ;  seoond,  the 
mountain  region  in  the  middle ;  and  third,  the  level  plains  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  to  the  Pacific. 

The  northern  portion,  called  the  Atlantic  Plaim,  is  made  up  of 
extensive  alluvial  basins,  of  exceeding  richness  and  fertility,  some  40 
or  50  miles  broad.  It  is  watered  by  we  Goatncoalcos  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  southern  portion,  c^ed  die  Paoijk  PlainSj  is  a  vast  inclined 
plain  about  twenty  miles  broad,  and  elevated  about  250  feet  above 
the  Pacifia  Its  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  from  10  to 
L5  feet  per  mile.  These  two  portions  of  the  isthmus  present  no  diffi- 
culties ;  it  is  the  central  portion  only  that  afibrds  obstacles  to  a  rail- 
road. This  central  portion  is  about  forty  miles  broad.  It  is  traversed, 
from  east  to  west,  by  the  Cordilleras  Mountains,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  nearly  brc^en  at  tiie  exact  point  where  the  isthmus  is  the 
narrowest  Elevated  table-lands  occupy  most  of  this  line  of  broken 
continuity,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ck)atzaooalcoa,  running 
through  rich  alluvial  bottoms.  These  tributaries,  however,  are  mere 
mountain  torrents.  Spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  extend  into  these^high 
table-lands,  and  present  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  But 
fortunately  there  are  natural  passages  through  these  spurs  which 
would  have  offered  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road,  formed  by  the  rivers  Malatengo,  Almoloya  and  Chi- 
chihua,  tributaries  of  the  Coatzacoalcos. 

The  streams  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  all  small,  but  afibrd  any 
amount  of  water-power  for  sawins  lumber,  or  for  other  manu&cturing 
purposes.  The  principal  one  is  we  Tehuantepec,  which  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  La  Y  entoea.    It  is  not  navigable. 

On  tiie  nortii  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  chief  river  is  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos, which  extends  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the  isthmus. 
The  village  of  Minatitian,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  present 
head  of  ship-navigation,  but  ships  may  ascend  ten  miles  &rther. 
Light  draft  steamers,  of  two  feet,  may  ascend,  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Jaltepec,  and  above  a  distance  of  125  miles  fix)m 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  below  Minatitian,  are  very  low,  and  firequently  flooded.  The 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  is  115  miles  west  of  theTobasco  River, 
and  about  110  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Its  width  is  about  1,500  feet. 
Vessels  drawingl2^  feet  of  water  can  enter  it,  at  all  seasons,  bv 
two  channels.  Within  the  bar  the  water  is  40  feet  deep,  which 
depth  is  maintained  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  offers  very  superior  advantages  as  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bor for  ships.  Cortes,  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  il^mperor 
Charles  V.,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  tiiis  river  as  fiimishmg  the 
best  harbor  to  be  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  an 
important  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  soundings,  as  made  by 
Cortes  in  1520,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  give  about  the 
same  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  as  found  now ;  thus  showing  the  im- 
portant &ct,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  subject  to  vari- 
ations.   Cortes  ascended  this  river  twelve  leagues. 

The  moflrt;  considerable  tributary  of  the  Coatzacoakoa  is  the  Uspa- 


naf&f  wbidi  is  in  some  req>ect8  superior  to  the  fornix  fbr  tiie  pur- 
poses of  Davigati(»i,  it  having  a  soffioient  depth  of  water  to  float 
large  Teasels  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  gulf,  and  also  being  less 
tortuous.  It  has  not  yet  be^  flilly  explored ;  but  the  Indians  assert 
iJiat  it  has  been  ascended  in  canoes  for  twentr-five  days.  The 
mountains  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  are  said  to  abound  in  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  river  enters  the  Ck>atEaooalcos  a  few  mOes  be- 
low Minatitlan. 

The  proposed  southern  or  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rail-road  across 
the  isthmus,  is  the  Bay  of  Za  Ventosa,  The  immense  basin  of  La 
Ventoea  presents  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  to  vessels  of  ail 
alzae.  Hie  configuraticm  of  the  bay  allows  vessels  to  have  ingress 
and  egress  irrespective  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
Throughout  its  great  extent,  and  on  entering  it  from  the  sea,  no 
shoals  are  to  be  met  with.  Everywhere  in  it  a  good  anchorage  is  to 
be  found.  The  bottom  is  of  compact  sand,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  mixed  with  clay.  We  gather  these  facts  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
P.  £.  Trastour,  who  made  a  minute  survey  of  the  bay  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepee  Company.  Mr.  Trastour  states,  that  the  haroor  of  ^*  La  Ven- 
tosa  is  much  safer  than  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  to  be  done  in  constructing  the  rail- 
road, fixing  the  northern  terminus  at  Minatitlan,  and  the  southern  at 
La  Ventosa. 

From  the  actual  surveys,  as  furnished  by  the  engineering  reports, 
it  appears  that  the  maximum  grade  on  the  most  dimcult  part  of  the 
Hne,  that  is,  from  the  Jaltepec  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Plains,  will  not 
exceed  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  This  compares  fitvorably  with  our 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  grade  per  mile  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  is  116  feet  per  mile ;  that  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Susquehanna,  90  feet ;  that  of  the  Western  Rail-road,  84 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  New-York  and  Erie,  60 ;  so  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  road,  by  the  route  surveyed,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  all  the  engineers  agree  that  there  are  other  and  better  routes 
still,  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  point  out,  if  the  Mexican 
govemment«had  not  suspended  their  labcnrs.  The  route,  as  now  sur- 
veyed from  Minatitlan  to  La  Ventosa,  is  148j^  mUes  long ;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  distance  can  be  diminished  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles. 

The  excavations  will  be  made  chiefly  in  common  earth,  sand, 
^vel)  clay,  and  loose  and  solid  rock.  A  short  tunnel  of  160  rods 
18  recommended  in  one  part  of  the  route ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
four  or  five  short  tunnels,  amounting  in  all  to  about  160  rods,  is  the 
tunneling  recommended.  This  tunneling  will  be  easy,  because  the 
work  can  be  carried  cm  at  ten  diflerent  points  simultaneously,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  of  the  materiaL  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  has  two  mues  of  tunnel:  and  a  tunnel  four  miles 
long  is  now  being  excavated  through  the  Hoosack  Mountain,  on  the 
Western  Rail-ro^. 

As  to  the  materials  for  constructing  the  road,  these  are  most  abun- 
dant, dose  at  hand,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    The  whole  route 
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affords  sandstone,  granite,  syenite,  limestone  and  marble^  in  anj 
quantity.  There  are  entire  mountains  of  limestone  and  marble. 
Sand  is  abundant,  and  also  clay  for  making  bricks,  limber  of 
the  finest  quality  is  found  conyenient  on  Uie  whole  line  of  the 
route. 

The  price  of  native  labor  on  the  isthmus  is  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  United  States ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  impo^ 
tation  of  the  more  expensive  foreign  labor  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  light-draft  steamers  can  ascend  tiie 
Coatzacoaloos  River  to  the  Jaltopec,  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  the 
gulf— making  the  northern  terminus  of  the  road  at  the  Jaltepeo 
River,  instead  of  at  Minatitlan.  The  cost  of  the  entire  rail-road 
and  fixtures  would  be,  as  estimated  by  the  engineers,  as  follows  :— 

Cost  qf  road  from  JaUepec  to  La  Vrntosa. 

Opening  auxiliary  road  neoanary  for  the  operatioDa  of  building 

the  road $  131.000  00 

Olearing,  grabbing,  gradoation,  masonry  and  bridgin|; 4,112,657  99 

Soperstrnctnre,  including  six  milea  ibr  stations  and  side  tracks,    785,882  79 

Eogine,  cars,  &o 251,625  00 

Station  buildincs 140,000  00 

Three  lightdralt  steamen 75,000  00 

Six  barges 18,000  00 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  8  per  cent • 440,000  00 

Total  cost  of  roadf. $5,954,165  78 

Such  is  the  cost  of  the  road  from  the  head  of  light-drafi;  steam- 
boat  navigation  to  the  Pacific.  I^  however,  we  place  the  northern 
terminus  at  Minatitlan,  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  the  total  cost  of 
the  road,  including  all  fixtures  and  contingencies,  is  estimated  at 
$7,847,896  17.  £  this  latter  case,  the  ligh^raft  steamers  are  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  road  is  much  longer. 

Two  other  routes  have  been  proposed— one  leaving  Minatitlan  to 
the  east,  and  proceeding  directly  to  La  Barilla,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This,  it  is  thought,  would  shorten  the  road  twenty  miles. 
This  route  has  not  been  surveyed ;  and,  besides  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nueva  River,  it  would  require  the  construction  of  a  safe  post  at  La 
Barilla.  The  other  route  proposed  is  to  leave  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River  and  Minatitlan  far  to  tine  west,  and  crossing  the  Uspan^pa, 
make  the  northern  terminus  at  Paso  Nueva,  on  the  G»atzacofllcos, 
below  Minatitlan.  It  is  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  presence  o/  coal, 
iron,  silver,  ^sc.,  on  this  route,  would  justify  its  adoption,  or  at  least, 
the  expense  of  surveying  ihe  route,  before  finally  locating  the  track. 

Difierent  routes,  too,  through  the  mountains  and  passes  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  expense  and  distance 
can  yet  be  saved  by  careful  surveys.  All  these  different  routes 
would  have  been  carefully  examined  before  this  time,  but  for  the 
edict  of  the  Mexican  authorities  forbidding  the  survey.  This  is  the 
only  reason  why  but  one  route  has,  as  yet,  been  surveyed. 

With  regard  to  die  expense  of  constructing  the  road,  as  given 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  items  are  put  down  at  prices 
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nearly  doable  of  those  of  Uie  same  diaracter  of  work  in  the  United 
States ;  but  even  if  the  oost  of  the  Tehuantepec  road  exceeded  three 
or  four  times  the  estimated  eost^  the  oertain  and  immense  income 
diat  it  must  a^rd,  when  completed,  would  more  than  justify  its  con- 
strudion.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Tliis  leads  us  to  consider  the  probable  income  of  the  road. 

The  fact  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  to  the  Paeific,  for  all  countries 
north  of  the  equator,  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  Minatitlan,  is  the 
shortest^  and  that  the  isthmus,  when  the  road  is  completed,  can 
be  crossed  by  steamboat  and  rail-road,  in  six  hours,  must  inevitably 
draw  into  that  route  the  great  mass  of  all  the  travel  to  the  Pacific 
and  back  again,  and  also  a  very  large  share  of  all  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  imd  the  Pacific  The  following  table,  which  we  take 
.from  the  work  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  will  show, 
at  a  single  view,  what  the  world  will  gain  in  distance  by  the  Tehu- 
antepec route. 

Voyage  to  SaaFruidteo,  VU  VU  Vi«  Via 

iaCdilbrate.  Cape  Hora.         PaomBi.       Nicarafua.    Tehuantepee. 

FromEogland milei^  13.6«4 7,502 7.041 6,671 

"    New- York 14,194 4,992 4,531 3.804 

•*     New-Orietnt 14,314 4,505 3,767 2,704 

INstanee         Distance  Dttteace 

via  ria  ria 

PaiMBi^       Nkarafva.    Tehoaalepee. 

Bared  b J  Eof^and — 6,122 6.583 6,958 

•*     New-York 9,202 9,663 10,390 

"    New-Orleaof. 9.809 10,547 11,610 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  travel  and 
amount  of  freight  will  be  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  soon 
as  the  rail-road  is  completed,  from  the  amount  that  now  goes  by  the 
way  of  Gape  Horn  and  Panama.  The  number  of  passengers  who 
have  passed  by  the  way  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua  during  the  three 
years,  ending  December  24,  1851,  is  423,960,  or  141,820  annually. 
The  amount  of  fVeight  during  the  same  time  was  47,000  tons.  We 
may  safely  cdndude  that,  if  the  Tehuantepec  road  was  completed,  it 
would  attract  at  least  two-Uiirds  of  these  passengers  and  freignt,  wldch 
would  be  92,000  passengers  annually,  and  31,000  tons  of  freight. 

There  is  another  consideration  whidi  will  turn  all  the  travel,  if  not 
all  the  freight,  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  it  is  that  this 
route  is  entirely  free  from  those  malignant  fevers  and  dysenterv  that 
render  the  route  by  Panama  and  Nicaragua  so  dangerous.  Yellow 
fever  has  never  been  known  to  occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  report  on  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu* 
antepec,  says :  "  The  climate  of  the  isthmus  is  a  mild  and  healthy 
one^  favorable  to  longevity,  and  free  from  many  diseases  incidental 
to  more  temperate  latitudes.  Compared  with  other  places  selected 
for  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  oceans,  this  isthmus  has  pe- 
CDliar  advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  at  the  sea  level  it  is  more 
healthy  than  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  from  its  more  northern 
latitude  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  Nicaragua 
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or  Panama."    Hus  is  fixWy  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Kova- 
leski. 

Lieutenant  Maury  estimates  diat  the  Tehuantepec  rail-road,  when 
completed,  will  realize  from  the  Pacific  whalefisheries  alone,  in 
freight,  the  sum  of  1970,800  annually,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  would  save,  annually,  $2,424,000  by  sending  their 
oil  every  year  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  keeping  it  in  their  ships, 
and  sending  it  home  once  every  three  years. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  commerce  will  always  seek  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  the  shortest  channels,  and  especially 
when  the  shortest  routes  are  the  most  healthy  and  safe.  If,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  England  will  save  0,953  miles  by  the  Tehuante- 
pec route  to  California,  who  can  doubt  that  she  would  at  once  prefer 
that  route  1  The  thing  is  too  plain  to  require  argument  If  the 
New- York  merchant,  too,  saves  10,390  miles  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Tehuantepec  route,  in  sending  his  goods  to  California,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  that  route  must  have,  as  soon  as  opened,  all  the 
freight  from  New- York  destined  for  California.  We  must  also  say 
the  same  of  every  part  of  the  United  States.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- road,  when  it  is 
completed  and  in  full  operation  1  We  shall  not  exaggerate  much  if 
we  say,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  its  two  great  ports,  the 
one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  side,  will  then  teem 
with  half  the  commerce  otf  the  world.  A  Tyre  on  one  side  will  balance 
a  Sidon  on  the  other.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  an  ordinary  rail- 
road will  not  do  the  business  required,  and  that  a  ship-canal,  or  a 
rail-track  carrying  cars  of  triple  the  ordinary  size,  and  drawn  by 
monster  locomotives,  will  be  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  commerce. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
on  the  globe ;  and  should  the  proposed  road  be  constructed,  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  densely  populated.  The  whole  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  portions  of  mountainous  parts,  is  highly  fertile,  and 
densely  covered  with  the  gigantic  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropical 
forests.  The  forests  are  truly  magnificent,  exhibiting  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  trees,  variegated  with  foliage  of  every  hue,  and  en- 
twined and  interwoven  with  innumerable  vines,  whidi,  climbing  to 
4he  tops  of  the  t^lest  trees,  arch  and  trellis  the  winding  picaduras, 
'so  as  almost  completely  to  intercept  the  direct  rays  of  the.  sun. 
Some  of  these  vines  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  contain 
large  quantities  of  pure,  sweet  water,  furnishing  a  welcome  beverage 
to  the  thirsty  traveler ;  others,  as  the  vanilla,  load  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance ;  and  others,  again,  are  covered  with  flowers  of 
various  hues.  The  trees  grow  to  an  immense  size,  presenting  many 
varieties  which  are  valuable,  either  for  the  timber  they  furnish,  the 
gums,  oils,  and  balsams  they  distil,  the  medicinal  properties  they 
possess,  or  the  fruits  and  flowers  they  bear.*  « 

The  principal  forest-trees  are  the  India-rubber  tree,  in  great  abun- 

*  Itthmna  of  Tehuantepec,  p.  47. 
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dance,  the  mahogany,  lignum-yitiB,  acaoia,  achote,  maney-zapote, 
tanuu'indo,  cuapinol,  ^m-tree,  the  huge  ceiba,  the  grotesque  palo 
amato,  a  great  variety  of  palms,  dsc.,  iio. 

On  all  the  rivers  are  seen  huge  specimens  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  mingled  with  a  hundred  varieties  of 
palmay  gracefudl j  towering  above  plants  of  the  most  dense  and  im- 
penetrable foliage,  whose  masses  of  verdure  sweep  the  current  at 
every  sinuosity.  The  view  presented  to  the  eye,  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  is  often  of  the  most  enchanting  nature.  The  varieties  of  the 
palm<tree  are  very  great ;  and  the  diversity  of  its  useful  purposes  is 
not  less  so.  One  kind  yields  substitutes  for  bread  and  yeast ;  an- 
other, susar  and  wine ;  a  third,  oil  and  vin^^ ;  a  fourth,  millc  and 
wax;  a  fifth,  resin  and  fruit;  a  sixth,  medicines  and  utensils;  a 
seventh,  wei^ns  and  cordage;  an  eighth,  paper  and  clothing ;  and 
a  ninth  variety  furnishes  habitations  and  fiimiture.* 

Hie  value  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar  timber  of  the  isthmus  is 
immense.  These  trees  often  reach  a  diameter  of  five  and  six  feet. 
Indeed,  all  the  vegetable  world  within  the  tropics  is  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  for  there  the  vegetable  powers  of  nature  are  seen  in 
their  fullest  development,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth. 

Not  less  important  is  the  India-rubber  tree,  found  in  astonishing 
numbers  on  all  the  streams  of  the  isthmus.  Its  value,  however,  is 
so  little  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that  thejr  gather  the  gum  only 
for  foot-balls,  or  for  some  few  medicinal  pui^>oses.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  of  India-rubber  trees  in  the  northern 
third  of  the  isthmus,  within  the  Oaray  grant.  A  tree  yields  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  sum  in  a  year.  If  we  suppose  that  only  one  half  of 
these  trees  yieldea  but  one  pound  each,  the  annual  amount  of  gum 
produced  would  be  1,000,000  of  pounds ;  which,  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  value,  would  be  worth  $400,000. 

Among  other  valuable  spontaneous  productions  of  the  isthmus  is 
the  bromeHa  pita,  or  ixtle.  It  is  a  plant  yielding  fibres  varying  in 
quality  from  die  coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  The  simplicity  of 
its  coltivation,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  and  preparing  its  pro- 
ducts, render  it  of  universal  i|se.  From  it  are  manu&ctured  thread, 
oord^e,  mats,  bagging,  clothing,  ^ec,^&c  Paper  is  also  made  of 
it  'Die  cultivation  of  the  ixtle  is  extensively  pursued  in  several 
places  on  the  isthmus. 

Of  the  maize,  frijoles,  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton 
raised  on  the  isUmius,  it  is  difiicult  to  speak,  savs  Mr.  Williams,  in 
terms  which  might  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  climate  to  their  cultivation.  The  isthmus  is  the  native 
country  of  maize,  and  upon  the  wet  lands  the  yield  is  two  crops  a 
year,  averaging  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that,  too,  without  other 
labor  than  the  mere  planting.  In  fiivorable  years  three  crops  have 
been  raised,  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  sugar  cane  on  the  isthmus  is  of  astonishing  magnitude  and 
richness,  the  stalks  not  unfrequently  exhibiting  twenty-eight  pints,  with 

*  WillitiDt'  IitbmiM  of  Tebauitepec,  pp.  189-3. 
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a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  indieB.  It  crows  w3d  in  the  valleySr 
American  sugar-planters,  loeated  on  the  isthmus,  would  soon  enrieh 
themselves  hy  taking  advantage  of  the  superior  luxuriance  and  ridw 
neas  of  the  sugar-cane  in  tiiat  region.  Tobacco  of  the  finest  quality 
grows  equally  wdl  in  all  parts  of  the  isthmus. 

The  lands  east  of  the  Ck>atzaooa!cos,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
yield  allspice  in  great  abundance.  T^is  valuable  fruit  grows  wild, 
and  its  cultivation  is  entirely  neglected.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  be  gathered  annually  there  to  the  amount  of  150,000.  Cofee 
grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with  few  exceptions,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  it,  although  it  is  of  very  superior  quality* 
Chocolate  is  the  prevalent  drink  of  the  natives,  which  accounts  for 
tlieir  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

Eice  grows  luxuriantly,  and  one  single  sowing  vields  two  large 
crops  without  any  additi<mal  labor.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  of  toe 
istlunus  for  ooUon  is  beyond  question,  and  the  army  worm  is  entirely 
unknown  there«  It  is  (mltivated  but  little,  as  there  are  no  gins  in  toe 
oountry,  with  the  ainffle  exception  oi  one  at  Acayucam. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  valuable  vegetable  dyes  found  on  the 
isthmus  would  fill  a  volume.  The  indigo  tree  is  indigenous  there. 
Also  the  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  and  the  Moms  Hneioria  of  Unneeus, 
which  yiel£  the  dye  known  as  ^  old  fustic^"  are  in  great  abundance. 
We  cannot  in  this  pi^r  enumerate  the  tenth  part  of  the  valuable 
vegetable  productions  of  the  isthmus,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Williams'  work,  entitled  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Every  known  species  of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  isthmus  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  We  can  only  mraition  a  few  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  delicious  flavor,  nutritive  qualities,  and  abundant 
growth,  such  as  the  chico-zapote,  lemoncillo,  orange;  chayote,  cocoa- 
nut,  lemon,  pine-apple,  (sometimes  found  weighing  15  lbs.,)  melon, 
mamey,  chiraymoga,  dtron,  mango,  banana,  plantain,  guava,  and 
pomegranate ;  also  the  sweet  potato  and  yam. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  in  a  short  paper,  of  the 
boundless  vegetable  riches  that  nature  has  lavished  upon  1^  Isthmus 
of  T^uantepeo.  As  if  designed  to  be  the  great  highway  of  nations^ 
it  teems  witii  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  cmers  inducements  to  emi- 
gration  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist,  when  the  rights  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rail-road  Companv  are  fully  established.  What  that 
isthmus  will  become  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  our 
Eepublio,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  In  the  hands  of  Mexico  it  will 
never  be  anything.  She  presides  over  it  like  the  dog  over  the  hay 
in  the  manger — unwilling  and  unable  to  use  it  herself,  or  to  let  others 
use  it.  But  it  must  and  will  be  ours ;  and  in  our  hands  it  will  be 
put  to  those  valuable  uses  for  which  God  intended  it 

We  did  intend  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  of  the  Jauna^ 
the  inhabitants,  the  towns,  productive  industry,  and  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  these  subjects 
would,  eadi  of  them,  occupy  an  ordinary  paper,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, reserve  them  for  another  time. 
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Y.-PUBUC  LANDB  OF  TEXAS. 
DuuiSnt: 

Bt  an  estimate  made  at  the  Ckneral  Land  Office  of  the  United  States 
•t  Washington,  the  present  area  of  Texas  is  151,885,440  acres,  equal 
to  287,321  square  miles.  Bj  our  land  office  it  is  estimated  at  a  higher 
figure.  The  amount  already  granted  is  about  sixty  or  sixty-fiye 
millions  of  acres,  though  only  42,623,118  acres  have  been  assessed, 
and  454^34,987  acres  l^ve  been  patented  and  returned  for  patent — 
showing  a  balance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  that  are  yet 
either  unsoryeyed  or  not  returned  for  patent.  Owing  to  the  general 
anxiety  to  obtain  patents  on  surveyed  lands,  the  general  belief  is,  that 
these  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  are  yet  unlocated  in  great 
part.  If  so,  there  remains  yet  about  1 10,000,000  of  acres  in  the  state 
subject  to  location,  and  about  90,000,000  or  95,000,000  more  than 
all  the  land  claims  yet  issued  by  the  various  authorities  that  have 
existed  in  this  state  will  cover.  There  is,  then,  an  immense  field  for 
the  location  of  lands,  and  an  opportunity  fbr  the  investment  of  money 
In  tbem,  which  was  never  better  than  at  the  present  moment.  Be- 
caose  heretofore  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  our 
government's  stability,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  many  land 
claims  offered  in  the  markets,  that  investments  were  not  desirable. 
But  now  that  annexation  has  established  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  various  acts  of  our  l^islature  and  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  have  decided  the  validity  of  many  of  our  large  land  claims, 
mad  fixed  the  requisites  necessary  to  the  validity  of  most  others, 
the  uncertainties  in  both  cases  may  now  be  avoided  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  our  land  system,  so  difikrent  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  lands  subject  to  location  at  present,  probably  one-third,  or 
thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres,  are  fully  equal  to  that  already 
occupied.  On  the  vacant  lands  are  known  to  be  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
coppNBT,  gypsum,  &c.,  and  vast  quantities  of  excellent  limestone,  sand- 
stone, granite,  slate,  and  other  kinds  of  building  stone.  Of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  yet  subject  to  location,  nearly  all  of  it  is  well 
adapted  to  pasturage,  and  but  little  of  it  is  the  absolute  desert  it  is 
tiiought  to  be  by  many.  The  desert  parts  are  only  about  the  heads  of  the 
Rhrer  Cc^orado,  Brazos  and  Red  River,  and  some  districts  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of 
^endid  fiirming  lands  yet  subject  to  location  lie  mainly  within  the 
parallels  of  thirty  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  is 
the  true  cotton  region — that  the  countries  west  of  Texas  within  these 
parallels  are  not  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  climates — ^the  certainty  that  these  lands  will  very 
soon  come  into  market  is  manifest  It  should  be  considered,  too, 
that  there  are  now  about  3,000,000  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent  every  ten  years;  that 
within  that  time  (the  next  ten  years)  a  home  and  lands  to  cultivate 
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must  be  found  for  another  million  of  them,  and  that  the  old  states 
can  accommodate  but  few  more  of  them  in  their  present  pursuits 
profitably; — the  conclusion  is  reasonable,  I  think  inevitable,  thait 
Texas,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  under  consideration,  must  fill  up 
very  rapidly.  The  demand  for  new  land  must  continue  to  increase. 
It  is  estimated  by  well  informed  gentlemen,  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation last  year  was  not  less  than  about  150,000 — of  whom,  probably, 
one-half  were  slaves.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  extravagant,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  an  immense  immigration  came  to  Texas  last 
year,  and  that  the  tide  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  too,  in  the  &oe 
of  short  crops  the  last  two  or  three  years,  especially  the  last.  These 
considerations,  with  the  increase  of  information  in  regard  to  this  state, 
its  superior  advantages  in  regard  of  soil,  climate,  salubrity  and  valu- 
able productions,  with  the  removal  of  objections  on  the  score  of 
society  and  morals,  will  undoubtedly  soon  fill  it  up  with  an  enter- 
prising and  ^lergetic  population. 

If  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Bail-road  is  ever  really  built,  it  must 
pass  through  the  centre  of  this  territory,  now  totally  unoccupied,  and 
various  branches  must  leave  the  main  road  in  this  territory,  thus 
causing  towns,  and  perhaps  cities,  to  be  built  in  it.  These  branches 
will  connect  various  points  on  the  ffulf  coast,  and  other  points  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  The  probability  that  a  road  will  be  built  to  the 
Pacific,  commencing  either  at  Memphis,  New-Orleans,  or  Vicksbu^ 
is  very  strong ;  and  all  of  these  roads  will  proceed  to  £1  Paso,  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  most  eligible  route.  Consequently 
the  road  must  finally  pass  through  this  upper  Brazos  and  Colorado 
country,  as  it  is  by  a  vast  difference  the  most  level  and  practicable 
route :  and  if  it  commence  either  at  Vicksburg  or  Memphis,  it  will 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  best  part  of  the  unoccupied  territory 
above  alluded  to.  As  it  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton-producing  belt  of  country,  planters  would  soon  crowd  the  land 
near  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  other 
eastern  countries  with  raw  cotton, — and  manufactories  would  soon  be 
erected  upon  every  eligible  spot,  to  supply  the  same  markets  with  the 
manufactured  goods  they  may  need. 

Were  this  road  built,  the  country  near  it  not  only  in  Texas,  but  all 
along  the  whole  length  of  it,  would  be  densely  populated  by  the 
time-saving  and  enterprising  people  of  the  whole  South.  It  can  easUy 
be  shown,  that  it  would  save  to  the  planter  of  this  region,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  half  a  year  on  an  average,  which,  without  this  road,  would 
be  lost  before  he  could  get  bis  crop  to  any  market.  It  would  soon 
become  an  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  mines  of  New-Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
of  other  Mexican  states,  would  become  accessible,  and  would  yield  an 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  not  now  dreamed  of.  California  and 
Oregon  would  also  yield  much  more,  because  many  more  would  rush 
thither  over  the  road  to  assist  in  reaping  the  golden  harvest. 

These  facts  and  considerations  I  think,  demonstrate  that  invest- 
ments in  lands  in  this  unoccupied  territory  will  prove  eminently 
profitable. 
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I  append  a  caloalation  of  the  capabilities  of  Texas,  based  upon  the 
observed  results  of  planting  hitherto. 

Of  the  151,885,440  acres  in  the  whole  state,  say  that  only  half  is 
adapted  to  cultivation, — the  other  half  being  waste,  or  suited  only  to 
pasturage.  This  is  much  too  large  an  allowance  for  poor  land,  but 
I  will  make  it  so.  Of  the  half  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, say  that  one-tenth  is  adapted  to  susar: — ^7,504,272  acres, 
producing  an  average  of  a  half  hogshead  per  acre,  equal  to 
8,7M,136  bedheads,  worth  at  $40  per  hogshead,  $151,885,440. 
Allow  one-quarter  to  cotton,  it  is  18,985,600  acres,  producing  say 
500  pounds  per  acre,  as  a  general  average  one  year  with  another, 
though  I  think  this  below  the  truth,  as  our  best  cotton  lands  will 
bring  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  poorest  seldom  less 
than  400  lbs.,  and  of  good  seasons  oflen  rising  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Allowing  1,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  bale,  the  amount  is  6,328,560 
bales,  worth  at  $25  per  bale,  $158,214,000.  Allow  one-tenth  to 
com,  7,594,272  acres,  producing  25  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
189,856,800  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  worth  $94,928,400.  I 
have  not  known  com  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel  in  fourteen  years' 
residence,  taking  the  average  of  a  whole  season.  One-tenth  in  wheat, 
7,594,272  acres,  producing  fifleen  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
113,914,080  bushels,  worth  $1  per  bushel,  $118,914,080.  Fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  wheat  produced  per  acre 
that  1  have  heard  of — 40  bushels  are  often  gathered.  Another  tenth 
m  oats  and  rye,  7,594,272  acres,  10  bushels  per  acre,  75,942,720 
bushels,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  amounti^  to  $37,97 1 ,860.  There 
remain  three  and  one-half-tenths,  equal  to  37,579,952  acres,  for  pota- 
toes, turnips,  orchards,  gardens,  woods,  vineyards,  but  these  may  be 
left  out  of  the  present  calculation  as  not  yielding  much  to  external 
commerce.  Many  of  these  things  would  be  very  valuable,  however. 
Rice  could  be  grown  very  well  in  some  places,  as  also  could  oranges, 
bananas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  &c.  An  immense 
quantity  of  fine  timber  can  be  obtained  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
portion  of  the  country,  and  any  quantity  of  live  (lak  may  be  got  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts,  and  as  high  up  the  Brazos  as  the 
Crossing  of  Shackleford's  Trail,  and  perhaps  higher.  Cedar,  mezquit, 
bois  d'arc,  and  other  timber,  also  abound  in  many  places.  Silk  cul- 
ture could  doubtless  be  successfully  pursued  on  the  lower  Sabine  and 
Nueces.  The  fish  and  oysters  of  the  coast  might  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  trade  and  revenue.  Hie  mines  have  been  alluded  to, 
though  little  is  known  of  them  except  their  existence.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant at  many  points. 

Let  us  see  how  many  people  will  be  required  to  cultivate  this  land. 
Say,  15  acres  are  a  fair  quantity  of  land  per  hand  as  a  general  ave- 
rage ;  say  that  seven-tenths  of  the  half  capable  of  cultivation  are  culti- 
vated. This  amounts  to  53,159,904  acres — to  3,543,994  laborers  ; 
and  30  acres  to  each  horse  to  plow  would  give  1,771,997  plow- 
horses.  If  there  were  two  other  persons  to  every  laborer,  (i.  e.  chil- 
dren or  women,)  the  number  would  be  10,639,982.  Probably  an 
equal  number  would  be  engaged  in  internal  and  external  commerce, 
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tke  learned  professions,  mamifiiotares,  and  varioaa  other  occupations, 
making  a  total  of  21,263,964,  or  one  person  to  about  every  seven  and 
a  half  acres  of  land.  Some  countries  sustain  one  person  to  every  two 
or  three  acres  of  land.  At  this  rate  Texas  could  sustain  seventy.five 
or  fifly  millions.  Estimating  the  population  at  21,263,964,  and  the 
average  amount  of  cotton  goods  consumed  by  each  at  thirty  yards,  it 
would  require  637,918,920  yards ;  to  make  which  would  require 
212,639,640  pounds,  or  three  yards  per  pound,  of  cotton,  equal  to 
581,599  bales,  at  $25  per  bale,  worth  $13,289,975.  This  would 
leave  for  foreign  consumption  and  for  manu&otures,  5,769,960,  worth 
$144,924,025.  If  each  person  consumes  SO  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  amount 
is  637,918,920  lbs.,  equal  to  637,919  hogsheads,  worth  at  $40  each, 
$25,516,760,  leaving  for  export  3,156,217  hhds.,  worth  $126,248,680. 
The  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c«,  would  probably  be  all  consumed  in  the 
country.  But  sugar  and  cotton  alone  yield  the  enormous  sum  of  $271,- 
172,705  worth  for  export — a  sum  nearly  double  the  present  exports  of 
the  whole  U.  States !  And  the  import  trade  would  equal,  or  exceed  this 
large  sum.  In  the  above  calculation  are  not  included  the  fruits,  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  molasses,  mines,  and  the  increased  value  given  to  cotton 
and  other  raw  materials  by  processes  of  manufacture.  This  magnifi- 
cent result  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  probably  it 
will  be  consummated  in  no  very  long  period  of  time.  Compared 
with  such  immense  annual  returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  mines 
of  California  are  poor ;  and  while  the  gold  is  constantly  diminishing, 
careful  husbandry  will  be  annually  increasing  the  fertility  of  Texan 
fields.  Immense  beds  of  marl,  gypsum  and  lime,  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  keep  up  their  fields  at  little  expense. 

RSOAPITULATIOK. 

Area  of  state acres. .151,885,440 

One  half  tillable •*    ..  75,942,730 

Devoted  to  cotton. 2}  tenths    **    ..16,985,680 

"       to  sugar I        «        "     ..     7,594,272 

"       tocorn 1        *«        «•     ..     7,594,272 

•*       towheat • 1        "        »     ..     7,594,272 

«       toryeandoats 1        "        «     ..     7,594,272 

Small  crops,  potatoes,  gardens,  dec 27,579,952 

Prodacing  cotton.... bales..     6,328,560 ▼alQe..f  158,214,000 

*'  sugar hhds...     3,794,136 •    •     ..    151,885,440 

**  com bush...  189,856,800 "     ..     94,928,400 

"  wheat »*     ..113,914,080 "     ..    113,914,080 

•*  ryeandoats "    ..  75^942,720 •«    ..     37,971,360 

Small  crops  all  consumed. 

FOR  XXrORTATlOV  AHD  MANUFACTURE. 

Cotton.. bales. -5,796,960 Yalue..  $144,924, 025 

Sugar hhds... 3,156,217 **     ..    126,248,680 


Total $271,172,705* 

The  population  of  Texas,  in  the  revolution  of  1836,  was  supposed 
to  be  between  25,000  and  80,000 ;  in  1848,  was  about  140,000 ;  in 
1850,  about  200,000.     The  population  now  is  about  350,000. 


*  We  pretume  that  our  Texas  friend  meaos  that  these  calcalatioos  will  be  realized  when  the 
popalation  of  the  United  Sutei  shall  be  as  dense  as  that  of  China,  end  extend  as  far  as  **  manifest 
destiny"  will  allow  it.  After  all,  however,  it  is  a*  assy  to  see  threofh  a  milUtoae  as  into  the 
ftttare.— [Eo. 
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AGRICULTURAl  DEPARTMENT. 

l^THE  BUGAB-CANB  PLANT,  8EBD  C ANE>  ftc 

Tbb  sagBT-ctne  (fifaoc^nnwn  <^emar«m)  classed  in  botany  as  being  a  ge" 
mis  of  the  TMandriadigyiUa,  is  a  gigantic  member  of  the  GraminetB  tribe ;  and,  in 
$Si  its  characters,  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  important  plants  afforded  us  by 
a  bonntifiil  Providence.  One  of  its  prodnCta,  sugar,  is  so  extensively  used,  and  is 
in  ever^  way  such  a  blessing  to  manxind,  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
■apply  It  to  our  poorer  fsllow-creaturea  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

It  is  used  in  every  possible  way :  for  sweetening  and  rendering  palatable  nnm- 
berlees  di^es  and  uquids,  and  in  making  syrups  wnich  sweeten,  thicken,  and  pre 
aerve  the  vegetable  juices  that  are  made  use  of  in  medicine.  Fruits  are  boiled  in 
•ymp,  and  kept  under  the  name  of  preserves,  or  sent  on  voyages  to  all  parts  t)f  the 
luiown  world.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  foct,  that  man  cannot  only  exist,  but  abso- 
lutely become  stout  and  healthy,  on  sugar  and  water  alone.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  crew  of  a  ship  brin^g  home  a  cargo  of  sugar :  she  encountered  sundry 
disasters,  which,  together  with  calms,  delayed  her  so  Ions  on  her  voyage,  that  a& 
ber  provisions  were  consumed,  and  the  crew  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
sugar  on  board  ;  this  not  only  sustained  the  men,  but  actually  quite  cured  them^  of 
the  scurvy,  which  had  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  crew  previous  to  their  being 
reduced  to  this,  their  last  and  most  providential  resource :  supported  by  this  agree- 
able aliment,  they  reached  their  port  in  safety.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  thb  antiscorbutic  properties  of  sugar ;  whilst  its  nutritious  and  fattenmg 
Soalities  are  abundantly  shov^n  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the  world.  However,  as 
bis  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  so  clear  a  fiict.  Sugar  is  idso  an  ex- 
e^leot  antiseptic,  much  more  powerihl  than  even  sea^salt ;  whilst,  again,  it  is  re- 
eommeoded  by  Orfila,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris  and  oxide  of 
copper. 

nor  are  its  admirable  qualities  appreciated  by  mankind  alone ;  for  the  very 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  numerous  reptiles  and  flies,  delight  in 
its  sweetness  and  fatten  under  its  influence. 

A  most  absurd  and  vulgar  prejudice  once  prevailed  against  the  use  of  sugar  in 
any  quantity:  it  was  said  to  be  unwholesome,  to  breed  worms  in  the  stomach,  to 
mjore  the  teeth,  to  cause  nausea,  &c. ;  whereas  undoubted  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  its  effects  are  diametrically  opposite  to  all  this ;  as  nothing  can  be 
more  wholesome,  more  destructive  to  worms,  less  injurious  to  the  teeth,  or  less 
calculated  to  produce  nausea.  Whenever  nausea  is  produced,  it  invariably  arises, 
not  from  the  sugar,  but  from  the  vile  trash  mixed  up  with  it  under  the  general 
Bame  of  sweetmeats  or  sugar-plums.  Should  any  one  doubt  this  latter  fact,  an  analy- 
sis of  these  articles,  taken  from  any  confectioner's  shop,  will  readily  prove  it. 
^  As  a  primary  principle,  we  desire  to  obtain  year  after  year,  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  the  largestpossibleamountof  first  quftlity  sugar,  at  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  Such  results  can  only  be  hoped  for  when 
the  canes  to  be  manufactured  are  brought  to  the  mill  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
cane  plant  can  arrive  at,  when  the  manufacturing  apparatus  is  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles,  and  when  the  process  of  manuuotnre  is  skilfully,  scientifically, 
economically,  and  cleanly  conducted  in  all  its  branches. 

We  see,  then,  that  success  depends  on  three  distinct  circumstances  operating  in 
miison ;  faHore  in  one  of  which  will  certainly  cause  a  decided  loss  more  or  less : 
perhaps  so  considerable  as  to  stamp  the  whole  aflEair  as  a  vain  attempt 

The  first  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  reauires  that  I  should  snow  the  peco- 
fiar  organization  of  the  cane  plant  and  the  conaitions  under  which  the  saccharine 
or  crystallizable  principle  is  elaborated  and  secreted  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  variations  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  together  with  the  disappointments 
eootiniially  expressed  by  planters  in  regard  to  cane  juice,  prove  how  little  this 
■object  is  understood  by  the  planting  body,  and  how  highly  necessary  it  is  for 
them  to  attend  to  so  important  a  consideration. 

When  we  reflect  that  cane  juice  has  been  known  to  show  twelve  degrees  by 
Beam^'f  saccharometer,  and  yet  very  frequently  arrives  in  the  boilmg-honse  at  six 
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degrees  only,  and  yery  rarely  indeed,  higher  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  we  moat 
be  Btmck  at  the  enormoiu  bat  tostained  hy  the  planter. 

Bnt  to  go  farther,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  ascertained  in  any  satisfaotoiy 
manner,  what  degree  of  richness  cane  jaioe  can  be  brought  toby  a  rational  system 
of  cultivation :  20  per  cent,  may  be  its  maximum ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not 

What  Mr.  Crawford  says  of  average  cane  juice  (in  Java)  yielding  25  per  cent  of 
•agar,  is,  without  question,  a  most  palpable  absurdity ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter : 
besides,  I  have  clearly  ascertained  (on  authority  of  the  best)  that  14  per  cent,  is 
there  considered  high;  the  average  beinff  only  10  per  cent  However,  leaving 
this  point  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  I  believe  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  how 
imperatively  an  improvement  is  demanded  in  our  system  of  cultivation ;  and  I 
would  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  the  planting  body  to  the  remaHu  I  am 
■bout  to  make  on  the  subject 

It  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  one,  the  great  influence  which  particular  soils, 
climates,  and  seasons  exercise  on  the  ffrowth  and  development  of  so  sensitive  a 
plant  as  the  sugar-cane ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  more  perfect  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  such  influences,  the  greater  assurance  have  we  of  the  success 
of  our  operations. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  the  causes  which  materially  affect 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  its  proper  development,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  juices. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  it  is  requisite  that  I  should  slance  at  the  vegetable 
economy  of  the  plant,  its  structure,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  extracts  substances 
forming  sap  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  its  roots ;  also,  at  the  manner  in  which  tlus 
sap  circulates,  and  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
into  nourishment  befitting  the  plant,  and  the  peculiar  ciroumstances  under  which 
the  saccharine  or  crystalhzabie  matter  is  deposited  in  the  cells,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  In  elucidating  these  points,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  organic  chemistry, 
&c.,  (such  as  Liebig,  Raspafl,  and  others,)  with  which  I  entirely  agree :  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  abbreviate  and  simplify  them,  to  suit  the  character  of  this  work,  with- 
out making  a  constant  repetition  of  their  names.  • 

Every  planter  knows  that  the  cane  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  cane 
itself;  which  are  usually  the  few  upper  joints  of  the  plant  nearest  the  leaves,  com- 
monly designated  '*  the  cane  top.*'  But  sometimes  the  whole  cane  is  cut  up  in 
pieces,  and  planted  out ;  as  every  part  having  a  perfect  eye  or  bud  will  spring  torth 
a  plant. 

The  cane-cutting,  which  is  used  for  planting,  may  be  either  one,  two,  or  mora 
joints  of  the  cane  itself,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  cane  stalk  ;  as  each  joint  pos- 
sesses one  eye  or  bud.  Ou  being  planted,  these  eyes  shoot  forth ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  roots  are  thrown  oat  around  the  whole  circle  of  each  joint, 
which  serve  to  supply  the  youns  plants  with  sustenance  until  they  are  safficientiy 
advanced  to  throw  out  roots  of  their  own. 

It  appears  that,  by  depriving  the  caneK^uttins  of  these  roots,  the  young  shoots 
will  continue  growing  for  sometime,  and  then  die  away  before  they  have  become 
strong  enough  to  form  roots  of  their  own.  For  experiment,  place  some  pieces  of 
cane  amongst  mouldy  straw,  in  a  moist  and  hot  place,  and  in  a  few  days  delicate 
roots  will  appear  in  abundance  from  the  joints;  cut  off*  these  fibres  neatly  with  a 
penknife  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long,  taking  care 
not  to  shake  or  remove  the  pieces  of  cane :  watch  if  further  roots  appear,  and  if  so, 
cut  off*  the  fibres,  as  before. 

Daring  this  time  the  buds  will  have  sprung  forth  and  be  growing  hst ;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  roots  are  removed,  the  shoots 
begin  gradually  to  wither  away,  and  will  finally  die ;  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
they  ma^  in  other  respects  receive.  This  goes  to  show,  that,  although  the  pieces  of 
cane  which  are  planted  abound  in  sagar,  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.,  yet  these  alone 
cannot  support  the  young  shoots ;  which  also  require  the  absolute  presence  of 
rooU,  to  supply,  by  their  peculiar  action,  that  kind  of  sap  which  I  shall  call  *'  as- 
cending sap ;"  being  a  watery  solution  of  earthy  salts.  Now,  in  the  cane,  this  sap 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  emanating  from  the  piece  of  cane  planted,  until  the  young 
sprouts  or  shoots  become  furnished  with  perfect  roots  of  their  own,  when  the 
parent  piece  dies  awai^,  and  gradually  decays.  The  sprouting  of  the  eye,  there- 
fore, is  simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  roots ;  and  both  combined,  constitute 
the  effort  made  by  the  cane  to  reproduce  itsel£ 
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"With  the  (brmaticm  of  a  leaf  or  leaves,  a  new  aotioa  commeDceB,  (it  may  be 
termed  a  tFansformation  of  organic  sabstances,)  by  which  that  watery  tolation  of 
earthy  aalts  conttitating  the  asoeodingaap  is  first  transmitted  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  where  it  undergoes  an  elaboration  which  changes  its  character.  The  funo- 
tions  of  leares  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solar  lieht  and  moistnre  to  appropriate  its  carbon :  hence  they  are  called 
**  organs  of  assimilation.'*  On  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves,  these  functions  com- 
mence: they  are  at  first  more  particularly  employed  in  their  own  development ; 
afterwards  in  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  and  other  substances  necessary  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  plant. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  sap,  which  I  have  desiRnated  the  ascending  sap, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  descending  sap,  it  is  better  to  discuss  the  important  sub- 
ject of  its  droalation  and  chemical  tranobrmations  at  once,  than  1o  defer  it  longer. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  roots  are  immediately  connected  with  the  sap-vessels, 
which  receive  and  transmit  the  sap  throughout  the  whole  plant :  but  this  is  not 
all ;  for  the  sap-vessels  are  'of  two  classes,  viz;  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  and  the 
descending  sap-vessels;  both  communicating  with  the  various  organs  of  assimilar 
tion.  The  circulation  is  also  of  two  characters:  the  first,  that  which  is  termed 
cellular,  and  the  second*  that  denominated  vascular. 

The  cellular  circulation  is  that  which  occurs  within  the  cells,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  two  contiguous  but  unmixed  currents  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  the  vascular  circulation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  occurs  m  the  vascu- 
lar network,  and  exhibits  only  one  continuous  current  in  every  part  of  the  tubular 
▼easeU.  The  w^l-estabKshed  fiuit  of  the  power  possessed  by  vegetable  mem- 
branes, of  aspiring  and  expiring  surrounding  liquids,  explains  the  means  whereby 
aach  circulation  is  kept  up.  The  roots,  then,  supply  a  watery  solution  of  earthy 
salts  (or  sap  not  tending  to  organize)  to  the  sap-vessels,  through  which  it  ascends, 
and  is  diffused  even  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  leaves ;  whence  it  returns  (trans- 
fiirmed  into  a  sap  tgiuUng  to  organize)  tlurough  the  des<>ending  sap-vessels  again  to 
the  roots. 

In  this  progress  through  the  plant,  the  sap  is  drawn  hito  the  different  organs  In 
aocceasion ;  t^oe  desirable  parts  are  assimilated,  other  parts  are  rejected  and  pass 
on;  until,  at  length,  those  which  remain  unappropriated,  reach  the  roots,  and  are 
voided  as  excrement. 

We  here  find  the  roots  performing  two  distinct  functions,  viz:  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  nutriment,  and  tne  discharge  of  excrement.  To  enable  them 
to  perform  these  important  duties,  they  are  found  to  possess  powerful  organs  of 
aspintion,  by  which  they  suck  in  those  aqueous  solutions  which  constitute  the 
ascending  sap;  and  also  other  organs,  by  means  of  which  they  expire  those  sub- 
stances which,  unsuitable  or  otherwise,  have  been  rejected  by  the  various  organs 
of  assimilation  through  which  they  have  passed. 

Most  people  have  remarked  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  some  roots  cling 
to  rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  gravel,  sand,  bone,  wood,  or  other  substances ;  and  the 
roots  of  the  cane  plant,  amongst  others,  will  be  found  adhering  to  minute  fragments 
(»f  gravel,  sand,  wood,  &c.,  (forouns  soU,)  in  the  same  manner :  yet  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  nineteen  persons  out  or  twenty  do  not  consider  that  such  adhesion  is 
caused  by  suction ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  powetfiil  aspiration  of  the  roots^ 
which  alone  produces  that  suction. 

Such  is,  in  reality,  the  case,  however ;  and  the  fact  serves  to  show  us,  in  a  forcible 
manner,  the  wonderful  power  exerted  by  these  organs  of  aspiration.  Endued  with 
this  fooulty ,  the  roots  can  only  extract  nutriment  fi^om  the  soil  through  the  medium 
of  water ;  which  renders  soluble  the  constituents  whereof  the  soil  is  composed.  It 
is  obvious  how  much  must  depend,  in  cultivation,  not  only  on  the  richness  of  the 
aoil,  but  on  the  supply  of  water  which  is  afforded  the  plant ;  as,  without  an  ample 
allowance  of  this  essential,  that  richness  cannot  become  soluble  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, and  consequently  the  plant  is  more  or  less  pinched  for  want  of  nutriment* 
It,  however,  often  occars  that  the  supply  of  water  is  too  great :  this  has  a  tendency 
to  do  ioinry  to  the  sugar-cane,  at  particular  periods ;  inasmuch  as  the  cane  may  be 
required  for  sugar  manufacture  when  its  juices  are  from  this  cause  too  aqueous. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  must  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  sap,  and  inflo- 
ence,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  plant ;  however, 
this  consideration  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  have  that  briefly  described  the  fimctioni  of  the  roots,  and  explamed  that  *«  the 
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MOMidiiig  0ap,"  or  "  «p  not  tendiDf  to  orgniize/'  is  tnomitted  to  ^  Imtm,  and 
other  ptrts  <m  the  plant,  and  ondergoea  an  elaboration  by  which  it  ia  tranaformed 
into  a  '*  MP  tending  to  organize/'  I  will  now,  thereibre,  tosoh  on  the  sMuiner  ia 
which  this  tranafonnation  ie  effected. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  twenty-ibur  hours  may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  into 
fwelTe  hoars  of  oay  and  twelve  boaia  of  night ;  oonsaqnently  the  leaves,  and  ether 
men  parts  of  the  cane,  inhale  carbonic  add  and  exhale  oxy^fen  during  twelve 
bourn  of  daylight;  whilst  daring  twelve  boors  of  night  tbey  u^iale  oxygen  and 
«xhale  carbonic  acid. 

Whilst  lisht  is  present,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  its  carbon  appropriated : 
bat  in  the  aoaeoce  of  light,  the  process  of  assimilation  is  arrested ;  becaase  the 
carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  deoompoaed,  bat  is  dissolved  io  the  jaices  which  per- 
vade aU  parts  of  the  phmt,  and  escapes  every  moment  throoch  the  leaves,  &c.  Bat 
whilst  dayliaht  is  so  necessary  in  this  respect,  it  is  also  eqaally  necessary  to  the  as- 
similation of  hydroMi.  Now,  hydrogen  is  received  by  the  plant  in  me  ibrm  of 
water ;  which,  by  the  aid  of  light,  it  decomposes  ;  emitting  its  oxygen  and  eppro- 
priatinff  its  hydrogen.  Again,  oxygen  is  neceamry  to  the  plant ;  therefore  we  nod, 
that  whilst  the  plant  is  absorbing  water  by  the  roots  and  carbonic  acid  by  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  aid  of  light,  decomposingboth,  still  the  oxygen  separated  from 
each  is  not  wholly  exhaled ;  bat  a  portum  samcient  for  its  parposes,  is  retained  and 
Appropriated,  as  are  the  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

We  can  imagine  how  large  an  amoont  of  oxygen  is  set  free  by  plants,  when  vro 
consider  the  qoaotity  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  their  different  parti : 
the  rootSi  for  instance,  in  a  moist  soil,  are  constantly  transmitting  an  abandance  of 
watery  sap ;  which  water,  being  decomposed,  sets  free  the  oxygen  contained. 
With  the  carbonic  acid  absorbM,  the  same  evokition  ensnes  on  iu  decomposition. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  is  really  much  greater 
than  the  amount  derived  from  it ;  although  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere at  night.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  no  sooner  onrested  by 
want  of  light,  than  a  true  chemical  process  commences :  in  consequenoe  of  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  me  organic  substances  oompostng  the  leaves, 
icD.,  of  the  plant. 

This  brief  and  simple  explanation,  I  think,  renders  it  clear,  that  it  is  through  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbonic  add,  that  hydrocen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  are 
obtained  by  the  plant;  these  aerving  to  constitute  uie  descending  sap— <*  a  sap 
Aanding  to  organiza." 

Attached  toeach  joint  of  the  cane  plant  is  one  lea^  whose  peculiar  oflSce  it  is  to 
aapply  daborated  sap  (or  sap  comprised  of  earthy  salts,  nitrogen.  Sec,,  blended 
witn  carbon,  oxygen,  audi  hydrogen)  to  the  varioas  cellular  and  vascular  organs 
existing  in  that  kimt;  it  tberdbre  ibllows,  as  a  matter  of  coofm,  that  if  the  joint  be 
deprived  of  its  leaf  before  this  has  completed  its  functions,  considerable  loss  and 
iigury  most  aocrue  to  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  then  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
the  nutriment  its  organs  can  derive  from  the  already  exhausted  sap  descending 
from  the  joint  immediatdy  above  it.  Hence  we  find  that  by  deprivin§|  a  joint  of 
its  leaf,  that  joint  is  never  rally  developed,  but  becomes  contracted  and  imperfect. 
Here  we  see  the  necessity  of  allovnng  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they 
have  performed  their  office ;  when  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  produces  a  change  in  their  color,  and  shows  that  they  may  be  removed  wiA 
aafety. 

Planters  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  planting  canes  too  dosdy  together ; 
which  again  leads  them  on  to  "trash**  those  canes  too  heavily :  id  eU,  to  strip  ofi 
by  hand  the  leaves  of  the  cane  plant,  in  order  to  allow  air  and  light  to  penetrate. 

Much  intelligence,  surely,  is  not  required  to  convince  one  tbat  such  a  practice 
is  erroneous,  and,  indeed,  pregnant  with  evil  consequences.  Only  fancy  rich 
land  planted  with  canes  in  rows  but  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  grow  up  so 
close  and  tangled  that  a  person  cannot  walk  between  the  rows  without  great  diffi- 
oulty,  and  are  so  dense  that  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate ;  then  consider  the  course 
parsued  by  the  planter:  he  seodls  in  laborers*  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  orders  to 
**  trash  heavily  ;'*  or  in  other  words,  to  strip  off,  not  only  every  diy  leaf,  but  also 
•very  green  leaf— except  just  the  few  top  ones-*ao  that  the  miserable  canes  are 
left  m  wofol  plight— naked  and  wretehea  in  appearance,  and  rendered  quite  in- 
capable of  perfectly  developing  several  joints  in  each  cane. 
Surely  onr  intalligeBt  ptaaten  will  no  bnger 
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trom  seed :  wnataiver  maj  nave  Deen  me  oaee  in  earner  ages,  isiyvi  £d' 
in  bis  work  on  the  West  Indies,  says]  **  In  Abyssioia  and  ether  parts  of 
Bt,  it  is  easBy  rmted  fntm  Ae  $eed.  Beferring,  accerdfoglj',  to  brace's 
s.  **  we  find/'  he  says : 
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If  1h«7  refleet  on  tba  sioiple,  tho«|^  neeessary  reqnireineniB  of  the  plant  to  bo 
enhiTated,  they  will  find  that  eeonomy  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  ana  increased 
qoantity  and  quality  of  prodnoe,  will  result  from  a  cbange  of  praetiee. 

We  often  hour  of  **  cane  seed  ;*'  and  latterly  a  Yery  earnest  inquiry  was  set  on 
ioot  with  a  Tiew  to  decide  the  question  whether  tlie  sugar-cane  is  really  raised 
from  seed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  not;  which  terminated,  I  beliere,  in  estaln 
lishiitt  the  &ct  of  there  being  no  oonaCry  known  wher^  the  cane  is,  at  present, 
nnsea  from  seed :  ^  whatevermay  have  been  the  caee  in  earlier  ages.  Bryan  Ed' 
wards,  in  ' '  '  ..«-.-*. 
the  Bast,  f 
Trarels.  *' 

**  Abont  fear  miles  from  this  is  the  Tillage  of  Nizelet  el  Arab,  consisting  of 
misermble  hutk  Here  begin  large  plantations  of  iPEtgareane,  the  first  we  had  yet 
seeife  They  were  loadisff  boats  with  these  to  carry  to  Cairo.  I  procured  from 
them  as  many  as  I  desired.  The  canes  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter. *  *  *  I  was  sorprised  at  finding  this  plant  in  so^  a  state  of  perfection 
so  ftr  to  the  northward.  We  are  now  in  latitude  twenty-nme  degrees,  and  noth« 
ii^  eoald  be  more  beaeotilul  and  perfect  than  the  canes  were.  I  apprehend  they 
were  originally  a  plant  of  the  ola  continent,  and  transported  to  the  new  upon  its 
ifast  discovery ;  becanse,  here,  in  Egypt,  they  grow  worn  seed.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  do  so  in  Brazil;  but  they  hare  been,  in  dl  times,  the  produce  of  Egypt." 

rioeh  is  Bmee^s  assortion»  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  proof  positive  of 
the  oaae  being  raised  from  seed  f 

Porter  repeati  the  argument  of  the  cane  not  being  a  native  of  America^  as  it  is 
there  never  found  to  pensct  its  seed ;  whilst  (on  the  authority  of  Bruce)  he  aseifns 
to  the  East  its  original  emanation.  He  writes:  *<The  assumption  that  it  has 
nsMper  been  found  native  in  the  colonies  of  America,  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that,  although  it  flourishes  there,  its  organs  of  fructification  appear  to  be  without 
the  power  of  fectndity.  A  whitish  dust,  or  rather  seed,  is  sometimes  produced 
fron  the  Bowers;  yet  this  being  sown  has  never  been  known  to  vegetate  in  the 
Weal  Indies;  while  in  the  East,  canes  may  be  raised  from  seed."^ 

The  oonstantly  reoorring  idea  that  canes  mre  raited  from  seed  in  Egypt  and  the 
East  Indies,  has  kept  alive  a  strouff  boKef  that  ^e  plant  could  be  much  improved 
by  skilfnl  cultivation  and  care,  if  this  said  seed  could  be  obtained  by  European 
agriculturists.  Hence,  numerous  have  been  the  endeavors, both  private  and  pub- 
lic, which  have  been  made  to  become  possessed  of  it.  The  Boyal  Agricultural 
Sociefy  of  Jamaica  took  up  the  subject,  and  exhibited  much  indastry  in  cotlectbg 
information ;  and,  for  aurat  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  be  pursuing  the  in- 
^onry.  As  I  have  ofbn  been  applied  to  on  the  subisct,  and  have  instituted  many 
mquiries  and  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  others,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  what  I  have  ascertained  on  the  point 

Firi^.  That  no  variety  of  suj^ar^cane  is  known  to  perfect  its  seed  (or  indeed,  to 
prodooe  anything  like  seed)  either  in  India,  China^  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Egypt, 
or  even  in  the  South  Sea  Isumdtt ;  as  in  all  tihose  countries  the  cane  is  entirely  pro* 
panted  by  cuttings. 

Seeondlif.  I  have  myself  tried  numerous  methods,  which  I  imagmed  might,  by 
seme  possibility,  cause  the  plant  to  perfect  its  seed.  That  many  of  these  were  fan- 
ctfbl,  and  perhaps  far-fetched,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  owning.  iJnder  these  circum- 
stances, tl^re  is  no  need  to  make  them  public,  or  weary  the  reader  with  a  long 
detafl.  It  will  be  suffldent  to  give  a  brier  account  of  two  of  my  experiotents,  to 
show  Uie  principle  on  which  I  proceeded. 

Experience  and  much  consiaeration  had  quite  convinced  me  diat  it  was  entirely 
laeless  to  hope  for  any  good  results  firom  cane  fiowers,  of  whatever  variety  they 
might  be,  being  brought  into  contact  with  cane  flowers.  I  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  (hdnea  com,  or  Bi^ra,  and  the  Tridian  com,  or  Boota,  with  the  cane 
plaint.  Now,  both  of  these  plants  perfect  their  seed ;  and  I  ventured  to  bope»  that, 
by  plantiog  them  together,  I  mignt  get  the  flowers  of  the  Guinea  com  and  the 
lodikn  com  to  impregnate  and  fructify  those  of  the  cane. 

Wkh  this  view  I  carefully  manured  the  soil  with  such  substances  as  I  thought 
likely  to  assist  tbe  plant;  and  then,  as  they  grew,  cautiously  but  completely  re- 
moved the  eye  or  bud  of  each  joint,  as  early  as  I  possibly  coold,  by  cutting  through 
the  green  leaf  (without  removing  it)  so  as  to  get  at  the  eye.  Allowing  a  proper- 
tionate  lapse  oi  time,  I  planted  tne  two  descriptions  of  com  beside  their  appro- 
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prkte  oane  plaati;  and  at  these  grew  tap  togetlMr,  I  broagfat  the  flowwi  into  con* 
tact  with  each  other,  odcaaonally  ihakiDg  them  smartiT,  tfint  they  might  shed  their 
pollen  on  each  other.  The  Indian  com  I  deprived  or  its  buds  as  tbej  appeared, 
rorcing  the  plant  to  exert  its  reprodoctiye  powers  on  the  arrow  or  flower,  instead 
of  the  ears.  My  experiments  succeeded  admirably,  so  far  as  concerned  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  their  flowering  together,  and  the  prodncticm  of  seed  on  the  arrow  of 
the  Indian  com ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  attention,  I  had  not  the 
gratification  of  seeing  any  seed  appear  on  the  cane  plants  so  treated.  Microscopic 
examination  showed,  that  no  change  had  beenjefiected,  as  regarded  the  formation 
of  seed;  and  the  ^ore  of  this,  my  last  hope,  set  the  question  at  rest  in  my 
mind. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  socoeed  in  fructifying  the  flower  of  the  cane ; 
and,  moreover,  that  we  shall  find  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  plant  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  seed.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  sn£Gkdent  authority  for  the  belief 
that  it  ever  was  raised  from  seed. 

So  far  as  Bruce  is  concerned,  I  can  readily  nnderstand  myself— and  imagine  I 
shall  have  little  diflSculty  in  explaining  to  others  how,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  known  men  to  whom  I  have 
remarked  on  the  cane  seeding,  say :  **  But  is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  cane  does  not 
seed  7  I  cannot  certainly  believe  that;  for  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  it  in  bloa* 
som,  and  the  flowers  hanging  down  as  if  quite  heavy  with  seed.*' 

Another  told  me  that  he  has  often  passed  fields  nicely  smoothed  over,  and  on  m- 
qniring  from  the  natives  what  was  planted  therein,  has  been  told,  sugar-cane : 
whereas,  if  pieces  of  cane  had  been  planted  in  the  field,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  see  them  sticking  out  of  the  ground;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  cane  seed 
which  was  planted,  not  pieces  of  the  cane  itself.'  These  kinds  of  assertions  I  have 
very  frequently  heard  made  use  of  by  really  inteUiffent  Bnglishmen,  who  had  re- 
dded many  years  in  India ;  but,  like  many  others,  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  matters  that  were  not  in  their  own  particular  line  of  business. 

A  native  will  sometimes  leave  a  small  patch  cf  cane  uncut,  in  one  comer  of  his 
field,  until  his  land  is  ready  for  planting ;  and  if  asked  why  he  so  leaves  such  cane, 
he  will  reply,  *'  My  land  is  not  ready  for  planting  yet,  so  I  have  left  that  for  seed." 
Such  an  answer  would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  stranger  believe  that  the  native 
was  waiting  until  his  land  was  jprepared,  and  the  cane  seed  perfectly  ripe;  e^ie- 
cially  when  he  sees  the  canes  in  flower. 

9.^THE  COTTON  INTEKESTS,  AND  HOW  THE  PLANTERS  MAY  EEC- 
TIFY  THE  EVILS  OF  LOW  PRICES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Danielle  of  Savannah,  for  this  paper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sonthem  Agricultural  Sode^  respectfully 
submits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  about  to  assem- 
ble in  Montgomery,  Alabama,*  the  question  of  offering  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  mechanical  skill  to  supply  a  simple  and  effective  machine  to  gin,  card  and 
spin,  on  plantation,  from  nve  to  ten  pounds  of  cotton  per  hour,  so  as  to  provide 
every  planter,  who  may  desire  it,  the  means  of  converting,  on  his  own  premises, 
into  yam  or  twist,  every  pound  of  cotton  which  he  shall  produce.  The  elements 
of  such  a  machine  already  exist ;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  its  production  is  the 
inducement  which  a  liberal  premium  would  supply* 

In  the  progress  of  society  the  objects  of  pursuit  become  multiplied.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  yesterday  aro  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  to-day.  Every  new 
.combination  in  supplying  existing  demands,  creates  new  wants ;  and  inventioB  in 
fulfilling  one  want,  creates  another.  This  is  the  progress  of  society— fertile  in 
expedients  and  rich  in  results. 

The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  as  an  export — ^for  it  had 
been  ^own  in  several  of  the  southern  colonies  for  domestic  use — supplied  the 
saw'ffin,  the  invention  of  Nathan  Lyons,  to  whose  mind  the  ciroular  saw  on  a 
wooden  cylinder  was  suggested  on  seeing  Whitney's  gin^wire  teeth  in  circles 
around  the  wood  cylinder-^in  operation  in  Savannah.    For  a  time,  cotton  was 

*  This  Convention,  which  was  to  have  met  in  May,  has  been  postponed— why,  we  know 
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prepared  by  toll-gint  for  market— oae  or  more  in  a  county;  next,  ibe  more  enter* 
priniig  planter  woold  have  hit  own  gin,  and  cleaning,  perhaps,  the  cotton  of  one 
or  two  of  hifl  neighbors  as  well  as  his  own.  Now,  the  cotton  planter  considers  a  ein 
a  neccMarr  element  of  his  bnsiness,  and  the  cotton  press  has  become  almost  as  m- 
dispenaable  a  necessity. 

Is  this  to  be  the  limit  (the  tdtima  thtiU)  in  the  progress  of  the  cotton  planter  f 
Shall  he  remain  content  with  what  has  been  achieved  ?  And  multiplyiDe  his 
cotton  bags,  and  consequently  reducing  their  valne,  increase  the  pronts  of  the 
spinners  of  his  staple  in  the  ratio  of  the  redaction  of  his  own  T  His  cotton 
Ima  stimalated  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  which  have  rendered  it 
so  important  an  element  of  oommerce  and  civilization.  And  this  has  been  the 
work  of  but  little  more  than  half  a  century.  May  he  not  participate  in  all  the 
benefits,  whose  foundations  rest  on  his  bibors  f  Wh^^  shall  he  incur  so  much  of 
the  toils,  and  partake  so  scantily  of  the  advantages  incident  to  his  staple  in  its  vast 
ramifications  through  society  t 

In  a  brief  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand  to  near  three  millions  of  bags,  and  in 
proportion  to  that  increase  has  become  the  dependence  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
Bngland,  upon  our  slave-labor  for  her  supply  of  cotton— a  dependence  almost  in- 
volving the  existence  of  her  political,  if  not  her  social  condition.  Strenuous  efibrts 
have  been  made,  and  are  not  yet  abandoned,  to  relieve  herself  from  a  dependence 
as  mortifying  to  her  self-love  as  dangerous  to  her  future  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence. But  ureat  Britain  is  not  alone.  The  cotton  spinners  everywhere,  out  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  profess  to  be  grieved  that  they  are  dependent  upon  slave- 
labor  ibr  their  cotton,  and  it  would  seem,  as  ManchtMter  and  Lowell  are  the 
loudeat  complainanu,  that  the  amount  of  grief  felt  at  using  our  cotton  is  about  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  profits — so  that  we  may  estimate,  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  income  derivable,  in  a  manufacturing  district,  from 
the  use  of  our  staple,  by  the  energy  of  its  denunciations  of  slavery.  '*  8ed  harH 
m  iaUre  UtkaHs  arundo.**  The  love  of  mammon  la  not  extinct,  and  our  slavery 
earries  a  silent  consolation,  if  not  reconcilement  to  Pharisaical  philanthropy. 

If  our  soil  and  climate  do  not,  our  slave-labor  certainly  does  place  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  When  free  labor  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  any  commocuty,  the  amount  of  labor  directed  to  it  is  regulated  by 
the  relative  amount  of  reward  or  wages  which  the  price  of  the  article  supplies  to 
that  labor.  In  the  slave-holding  states,  the  great  amount  of  existing  slave-labor 
ia  directed  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  will  be  so  applied,  almost  independ- 
ently of  the  price  of  the  article ;  certainly  so  long  as  cotton  pays  anythiog  beyond 
the  cost  of  production,  preparation  for  and  transportation  to  market,  and  by  cost 
of  production  is  here  meant  the  actual  outlay  for  the  time,  exclusive  of  the  money 
vame  of  the  laborers  and  land.  The  soil  and  labor  being  property,  the  price  of 
the  product  (cotton)  regulates  their  value,  and  does  not,  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tant, oflbot  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  its  growth;  and  hence  the  capacity 
of  the  sbve-holding  states  to  drive  from  the  European  market  the  cotton  of  any 
other  country,  the  product  of  free  labor.  The  character  of  our  labor  constitutes 
alike  oar  strength  and  our  weakness— our  strength  to  maintam  possession  of  the 
oottoa  market— OUT  weakness  to  resist  cbmbinations  against  us,  whom  all  the 
vrorid  denounce  and  cherish.  Whilst  our  slave-labor  secures  a  market  for  our 
great  staple,  there  is  a  g;reat,  perhaps  a  growing,  insecurity  to  remunerating^prices 
to  that  labor.  Whilst  high  prices  will  not  increase  our  production  of  cotton  much 
beyond  the  natural  increase  of  our  slave  population,  they  stimulate  production 
wbnmdf  where  another  kind  of  labor  is  employed  in  its  culture.  And  whilst  low 
prices  exercise  but  littie  influence  in  lessening  our  production,  thej  are  potent  in 
reducing  the  production  of  cotton  by  free  labor.  The  fiiture  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton planter,  nnder  these  circumstances,  then,  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  olva 
energies  and  his  own  resouroes.  What  these  energies  and  resources  are,  the 
httlory  of  the  past  speaks  in  distinct  and  emphatic  umguage.  However  much 
vre  are  habitually  calumniated  abroad,  and  whilst  these  calumnies  have  given 
a  sombre  hue  to  the  lights  through  which  many  of  us  at  home  look  upon 
the  future  of  our  condition,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  slave-holding  states 
isrill  not  compare  discreditably  with  other  states,  under  like  ciroumstances,  in  any 
age  or  qaarter  of  the  world.    The  statea  north  of  us  are  estimated  and  judged  of 
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b^theooBOMrceaadtbrifiof  thdr  dtiMaBd  tbemuBbarandnoiaeoftMr  (so* 
tones,  withoat  reference  to  tbe  tmall  per  cent,  of  their  whole  popolatioD,  IhriDg 
and  laboring  in  thesk  We  are  an  agricnltand  people  ^— ^nir  wealib,  onr  popula- 
tion, our  portnitiy  oar  intelligenoe  mi  our  refinement,  are  of  the  country  and  in 
the  country.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  society  annuallr  present  at  tbe 
prominent  watering  pkees  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line»  neea  not  shun  com- 
parison with  any  other,  elsewhere,  for  decorum,  propriety,  intelligenoe  and  good 
taste.  That  society  is  essentially  southern  and  agricultural,  acid  represents  a 
much  larger  at  home,  which  is  stationary. 

Our  adVenaries  herd  in  the  public  marts ;  they  fill  up  the  hiffhways ;  they 
oombme ;  they  control  public  opinion ;  they  conmiand  the  press,  and  exercise,  not 
always,  a  jast  and  wholesome  influence  over  the  opinion  of  the  fiictors  who  sell 
our  crops.  They  estimate  our  productions,  and  too  often  regulate  the  prices, 
upon  data  made  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not,  perhaps  we  cannot,  combine.  We 
do  not  dispatch  couriers  through  every  district  to  learn  and  report  the  amount  of 
^e  incoming  crop.  We  cannot  raise  money  upon  our  produce,  although  im- 
mediately as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  speculator,  be  can  raise 
upon  it  the  price  be  has  paid  for  it  If  we  endeavor  to  investigate  the  prospects 
ot  future  prices,  we  can  grasp  only  the  information  which  the  speculator  and  tbe 
manufooturer  have  prepared  for  thar  own  purposes,  and  we  sell  our  crops  vrith 
the  haste  of  an  auctioneer  getting  ofi*  a  cargo  of  West  India  fruit  on  a  frosty  day. 
If  there  be  not,  within  the  power  of  the  cotton  planters,  tbe  means  of  prolectioo 
against  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  their  position  subjects  them,  they  may  yet 
do  much  to  increase  the  returns  on  their  invested  capital,  and  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  upon  prices-*to  some  eitent  enhancing  them,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
divesting  tMm  of  their  flnotoations,  which,  taken  in  all  its  beartags,  is,  perfai^w, 
the  greatest  evil  to  which  cotton  planters  are  subjected. 

Great  Britain  habitudly  imports  about  one-eixth  more  raw  cotton  than  she  ma* 
nufaotures,  and,  according  to  oaines,  in  his  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  makes 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  that  excess  to  Havre. 
And  she  converts  into  yarn  and  exports  about  one-fifth  more  of  the  amount  of 
her  imports  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inouire  into  the  means  by 
which  she  is  enabled  to  monopolize  so  large  an  amount  of  our  raw  staple,  and  to 
engross  so  large  a  profit  by  a  mere  transfer  of  what  she  cannot  ose  at  home, 
across  the  channel.  It  is  more  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
if  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  may  not,  themselves,  spu  and  export 
part  or  all  of  that  excess  of  yam.  which  Great  Britain  spins,  but  does  not  make 
mto  cloth  r  The  more  direct  and  practical  proposition  is,  may  not  the  cotton 
planters  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as 
rare  as  the  exportation  of  seed  cotton  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  There  are 
not  as  great  difficulties  now  to  the  spinning  and  exportatbn  of  yams  as 
existed  some  sixt^  years  ago  to  the  ginning  and  exportation  of  clean  cotton. 
Then  the  cotton  sm  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  patentees,  who  endeavored  to  mc^e 
a  "  great  Bast  India  ooncero  of  it"  by  establishing  nnneries  at  numerous  points 
in  the  cotton  region,  and  coercing  the  planters  to  sea  thmr  ootton  in  th*  seed,  by 
refuting  to  sell  rights  to  use  the  gin.  That  scheme  of  monopoly,  amounting 
rimost  to  fraud,  was  defeated  by  tbe  ingenuity  of  Nathan  Lyons,  who,  as  already 
stated,  invented  tbe  saw  gin.    Now,  all  the  elements  for  ginning,  carding  and 

Sinning  exist  in  machinery  of  almost  perfect  construction,  and  iu  adaptation  to 
e  planter's  wants  is  alone  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spin  his  own  crop  at  his 
own  homestead.  The  spinning  of  cotton— as  was  one  time  the  ginning  of  it—is 
a  distinct  pursuit,  employing  a  distinct  capital,  and  creating  a  distinct  and  anta- 
gonizing interest  to  that  of  the  planter.  The  same  energy  that  enabled  him  to 
unite  the  ginning  oat  of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it,  will  now  unite,  in  his 
own  hands,  the  production,  ginning,  carding  and  spinning*  And  he  will  find  that 
he  will  add  proportionally  mere  to  the  profits  of  his  investment  by  carding  and 
spinning  than  he  has  by  ginning  his  crop ;  for  the  women  and  children  may  be 
readily  taught  to  spin,  in  winter,  what  they  have  aided  in  cultivatio  j^  and  gatner- 
ing.  But  a  few  yean  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  'in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
friends  of  slave-labor,  whether  that  labor  could  be  successfrilly  applied  to  what 
is  called  operative  service— that  is,  to  attendance  on  machinery  enga^[ed  in  mano» 
focturing  cotton  and  wool.  But  more  recent  experience  in  Georgia,  as  w^  as 
elsewhere,  has  frilly  proved  that  negroes  make  very  good  operatives.    And  they 
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•re  DOW  employed  soocoMiiiny  in  Dnay  hctories,  and  nowhere,  it  is  beHeved,  hat 
there  been  a  failure  in  the  application  of  slave-labor  to  factory  purposes.  Many 
planters  have  felt  the  importance  of  reducing  the  production  of  cotton  as  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  oi  enhancing  the  price.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  to 
fopplv  to  the  planter  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  the  loss  supposed  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  crop.  To  card  ana  spin  the  cotton 
ftt  home,  will  much  more  than  give  that  remuneration,  should  the  reduction  of 
production  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  upon  his  ordinary  crop.  The 
redoction  in  the  crop  woula  not  be  a  necessary  incident,  though  a  probable  one, 
OQ  its  oonvorsion  into  yam  at  the  homestead,  because  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  planter  would  be  prompted  by  a  clear  conviction  that  he  would  find  the 
greatest  profit  in  growing  no  more  cotton  than  he  could  convert  into  yarn  by  his 
own  force ;  unlets,  indeed,  he  should  call  to  his  aid  a  portion  of  .the  white  rund 
population,  abounding  in  all  the  southern  states,  whose  condition  and  comfortt 
would  be  improved  by  becoming  operatives  in  factories.  These  are,  however, 
but  little  more  than  matters  of  detail,  which  every  planter  will  readily  decide  for 
himself. 

^  The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to  tuggest,  for  consideration,  the  incorpora- 
tion, into  the  plantation  system,  of  an  important  economical  element,  eminently 
calculated  to  sustain  that  system,  as  is  humbly  believed,  and  impart  new  life  to  it, 
there  is  scarce  occasion  to  present  a  systematic  course  of  argument  to  the  intelli- 
geoce  to  which  it  is  respectfully  addressed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever  cotton  planters  shall  have 
added  to  the  ^wth  of  their  staple  machinery  to  gin,  card  ana  spin  it  for  ezpor- 
tatioQ,  they  will  at  certainly  be  enabled  to  undersell  distant  manufacturers  of 
Tarns  as  they  have  undersold  the  producers  of  cotton  by  free  labor,  and  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  yarns  at  prices  which  will  supply  an  active  de- 
mand, with  adequate  remuneration  for  all  the  cotton  which  they  can  produce. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Daniell,  of  Savannah — 

The  flactoadons  in  the  price  of  cotton  have  long  been  felt  as  a  very  serioos  evil  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  t^e  conntrv,  and  plans  have  been  snggested  to  supply  more  steadfast 
prices,  to  an  extent  strongly  indicative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  conviction.  As  a  mea- 
sure calculated  in  its  tendencies  to  exercise  some  inflnence  in  correcting  these  fluctaations, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society"  recommend  to 
the  Convention  of  cotton  planters  to  assemble  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  May  next^ 
lo  offer  a  premium  sufficient  to  sdmulate  the  mechanic^  skill  of  the  world  to  supply  a 
simple  and  effective  machine,  calculated  to  ffin,  card,  and  spin  into  an^  of  the  numbers  in 
ofdmaiy  use  of  yam  about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  ]^r  hour,  wmch  cotton  planters 
aoay  introduce  upon  their  plantations,  to  spin  into  yam  during  winter,  the  cotton  grown  the 
preceding  season. 

WM.  TEEEEL,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  8.  C  A.  8. 

J.  V.  JoKKt,  Sec,  8.  C.  A.  8. 

3— THB  FIRST  BALE  OF  COTTON. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  the  annexed  extract,  contradicts  our  statement, 
(April  No.,  1852,  p.  361,)  that  not  a  siogle  bale  of  cotton,  of  this  country's  growth, 
was  exported  previous  to  1787.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  us  was  **  Smither*s 
Liverpool,'*  in  which  all  the  imports  from  Carolina,  New-York,  or  Virginia,  pre- 
vioiit  to  that  time,  are  classed  as  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  West 
Indiea,  re-exported.  We  never  doubted  that  cotton  had  been  produced  in  Caro- 
lina very  long  anterior  to  that  period,  and  so  stated  it,  in  a  very  elaborate  history 
of  the  pUint,  in  our  number  for  April,  1846,  vol.  i.  We  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  was  grown  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  1760,  being  introduced  from  St  Do- 
mingo, and  that  M.  de  Maurepas  suggested  the  importation  of  machinery  from  the 
East  Indies  for  the  separation  of  its  seed— (vol.  i.,  p.  300.)  It  was  cultivated  in 
Alabama  in  1772,  and  a  machine  used  for  cleaning  it.  The  bags  were  suspended 
between  two  trees  whilst  being  packed,  and  contained  about  300  pounds — (vol. 
zL,  Beview,  p.  148.)  The  Mercury  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  stating,  that  small  quan 
titiet  of  this  cotton  were  exported;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
VOL.  L  5 
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export!  were  of  native  growth,  and  how  much  were  derived  from  West  India 
commerce,  &c.  We  believe  the  Charleston  accoants  do  not  show  this :  they 
might  be  ezammed  to  advantage  on  the  point. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Mercury,  to  which  we  append  a  farther 
reference  to  the  subject  by  a  Cotton  Planter  : 

**  *  THE  riRST   BALE   OF   COTTOK.' 

**  In  the  last  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Cotton 
Cnltnre,  it  is  stated,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that '  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.'  This  statement  was  made  long 
ago — it  has  been  corrected;  but,  somehow,  ihe  correction  seems  never  to  have 
overtaken  the  error,  and  it  has  a  great  chance  of  becoming  history  by  dint  of  re- 
petition. The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  mto  Carolma  we  have 
no  means  of  fixmg ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  exported  from  Charleston  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  a  publication  entitled,  *  A  Description  of  South  Carolina,* 
put  forth  in  London  in  1761,  there  is  a  minute  statement  of  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  province  from  this  port  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  November,  1748. 
In  that  list  we  find  <  Cotton  Wool,  7  bags,  at  £  15,  S.  C.  currency,  per  ba?.*  There 
may  yet  be  discovered  documents  showing  at  what  precise  timet  and  by  whose 
hand,  the  germ  of  this  wooderful  culture  was  first  planted. 

"  It  was  certainly  insignificant  for  a  long  time,  and  probably  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  nearly  disappeared;  but  we  have  shown  that  its  appearance,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  after  the  peace,  was  only  the  revival  of  a  suspended 
branch  of  industry,  humble  enough  at  that  time,  but  deeply  interesting  from  its 
after  history." 

"  •  THE    FIRST   BALE   OF   COTTON.' 

*'  Messrs.  Editors  :  Under  the  above  head  you  offered  some  remarks,  and 
presented  a  fact,  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  instant,  to  controvert  the  position  as- 
sumed in  the  last  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  that  '  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.' 

*'  On  this  interesting  subject,  I  find  the  following  information  in  Grovemor  Sea- 
brook's  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  Plant,  published  a  few  years  ago : 

*"  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  date  of  1666,  entitled,  *  A  brief  Description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  on  the  Coast  of  Florida,'  the  writer*  in  speakme  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Settlements,  made  only  two  years  before,  says — '  They  have  Indigo,  Tobacco, 
very  good,  and  Cotton  Wool.*  Dr.  Hewitt,  in  his  historical  account  ofSouth  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  while  commenting  on  the  introduction  of  silk  into  the  former, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth,  for  which  premiums  ought  then  to  have  been  given 
to  those  who  should  bring  to  market  the  greatest  quantities  of  them,  alludes  par- 
ticularly to  cotton,  and,  afler  detailing  the  manner  of  planting  it,  remarks,  that 
this  article, '  though  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  occupied  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists,  might,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  other  staples,  have 
been  rendered  profitable  and  useful.' 

"  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  *  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,'  published  in 
1682,  it  is  stated,  that  *  cotton,  of  the  Cypress  and  Malta  sort,  grows  well,  and  a 
good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thiiher.'  In  Peter  Purry's  description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  drawn  up  in  Charleston,  in  1731,  '  flax  and  cotton'  are  said  to 
*  thrive  admirably.'  In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckuey,  the  mother  of  General 
Thomas  and  General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  planting  interest  of  her 
father,  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  is  the  following  memorandum  :  'July  I,  1739— 
wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his  plantation  affairs — on  the  pains 
I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  lucerne  and  casada  to  perfection, 
and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other.'  '  June,  1741 — 
wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton.' 

"  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  in  1736,  as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree, 
cotton,  *  on  the  garden  scale,'  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  in  the  county  of 
Talbot,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  About  forty  years  after- 
wards it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  northern  county 
of  Cape  May,  in  New-Jersey ;  also  in  the  county  of  Snaaex,  in  Delaware. 
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*' Among  the  ezpom  of'  Charles  Town/  from  November,  1747,  to  November, 
1748,  are  incladed  7  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valaed  at  £3  lit.  5d.  per  bag.  In 
1754  '  some  cotton*  was  again  exported  from  Sooth  Carolina.  In  1770  there  were 
shipped  to  lirerpool  three  bales  from  New- York,  four  bales  from  Virdnia  and 
Maryland,  and  three  barrels  from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  Revolntionary 
War,  Virginia  exported,  eommunibut  ttnniSf  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  cotton,  to  the 
Talne  of  f8,000.  In  1^84,  an  American  vessel  that  carried  eight  bags  to  Liver- 
pool was  seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  mooh  cotton  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
United  States.  In  1785,  14  begs;  in  1786,  6  bags ;  in  1787,  109  bags;  in  1788, 
389  bags;  in  1789,  842  bags ;  and  m  1790,  81  bags  were  received  in  Europe  from 
this  coantry.  Of  these,  153  bags  were  sent  directly,  and  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
der by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  from  Charleston.  The  first  bag 
of  cotton  sold  in  Sooth  Carolina,  was  purchased,  in  1784,  by  John  Teasdale,  from 
Bryan  Cape,  then  a  factor  in  Charleston.  The  first  bag  of  the  wool  exported  from 
that  city  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20,  1785,  per  Diana,  tod  was  consigned  to 
Messrs.  J.  db  J.  Teasdale  &  Co. 

**  Governor  Seabrook,  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  are  extracts,  afUr 
assigning  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  belief,  that  the  seed  of  short  staple  cotton 
was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Mediterranean,  says :  *  Peter 
Parry  is  represented  to  have  brought  with  him,  among  other  seeds,  that  of  cotton. 
This  and  a  pa|»er  of  the  mme  material,  received  by  the  Trustees  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Georgia,  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned  were  from  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Wilson,  already  quoted,  says  expressly 
that  the  Carolina  sort  was  from  Cyprus  and  Malta.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  American  Hasbandry,'  published  in  London  in  1775,  the  writer  remarks,  that 
'  the  cotton  cultivated  in  our  colonies  is  of  the  Turke;f  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  mast  be  supposed,  from  the  language  of  their  historian,  that  the  Cape  Fear  emi- 
grants, who  began  the  growing  of  the  ^ossypiom  only  two  years  after  they  had 
established  their  settlements,  were  provided  with  seeafrom  Barbadoes.' 

*'  In  reference  to  Sea  Island,  or  black  seed  cotton,  the  writer  states,  that  it  *  be- 
gan to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  in  experimental  (quantities,  in  1786.  The  native  place 
of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.  It  is  designated  the  Persian  cotton  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  merchants  of  England. 
The  seed  srown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  had  been 
introduced,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  Anguilla,  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tatnall,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Bahamas,  Colonel 
Belsell  and  others,  to  Governor  Tatnall,  James  Spalding,  Richard  Leake,  and 
Alexander  Bisset,  all  of  Georgia.' 

**  Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  furnishing  other  extracts. 

**  If  A.  E.  Miller,  the  publisher,  has  any  copies  of  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Cotton 
Plant'  on  hand,  I  recommend  him  to  offer  them  to  the  public  for  sale. 

"  A  CoTTOK  Plaiitbr." 

4.— FLAX  COTTON. 
We  copy  the  annexed  from  the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil ;  but  in  regard  to  our 
planters  being  mined  by  the  competition  of  flax  cotton,  will  add — eredat  Jud^evt 
aptUa  non  ego. 

"  The  annexed  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  arran«rements  for  the  production  of 
flax  cotton,  taken  from  an  account  of  the  late  New- York  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  interest  for  our  readers  of  the  planting  states,  and  we  de- 
sire to  call  to  it  their  special  attention.  Southern  policy  has  driven  southern 
labor  almost  exclusively  into  agriculture,  for  it  has  looked  to  the  separation  of 
ibe  spindle  and  the  loom  from  the  plow  and  the  harrow,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  all  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  the  world  is  now  located  in 
the  flax -growing  countries  of  the  world,  which  latter  are  now  engaged  in  a  vigor- 
oos  eflbrt  to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  producers  of  cotton ;  and  that  ef- 
fort will  be  successful,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not  at  this  rooinent. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  planter  1  Even  now  he  is  almost  ruined, 
when  his  crop  reaches  two  and  three  quarter  millions,  and  even  the  prospect, 
that  each  may  be  the  size  of  the  crop,  has  reduced  the  price  to  an  average  of 
linle  more  than  thirty  dollars  per  bale ;  but,  let  the  present  movement  be  per- 
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fectly  saceessfal,  and  there  will  Booa  be  added  a  mtHion  of  bales  of  flax  to  take 
the  place  of  as  many  bales  of  cotton,  and  then  even  twenty  dollars  a  bale  will  be 
considered  a  high  price.  We  entreat  oar  southern  friends  to  stndy  well  their 
prospects,  and  to  determine  for  themselves,  if  their  secority  against  soch  move- 
ments will  not  be  greatly  increased  hj  adopting  the  measares  necessary  for 
bringing  the  spindle  and  the  loom  to  their  own  cotton  fields,  and  thns  making  a 
market  on  the  land  for  the  products  of  the  land. 

**  Nothing,  however,  arrested  our  attention  in  this  hall  but  the  specimens  of 
flax-cotton  and  its  various  proportioDS,  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Roberts,  assignee  of 
Olausson^s  patents  for  the  United  States.  We  saw  one  intelligent,  influential 
citizen  converted  from  skepticism  to  enthusiasm  for  flax-cotton  b^  his  first 
earnest  examination.  It  will  go  inevitably.  A  cotton  fibre  scarcely  distmguish- 
able  from  Sea  Island  may  be  produced  from  flax  by  Glaussen*s  process  tor  six 
cents  per  pound ;  and  a  machine  for  breaking  out  tne  fibre  from  the  unrotted 
stalk  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Olemmons,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  is 
calculated  materially  to  expedite  the  flax-cotton  revolution.  This  machine  ren- 
ders the  entire  fibre,  with  hardly  a  loss  of  two  per  cent,  as  '  swingle-tow,' 
straight,  and  wholly  separated  from  the  woody  substance,  or  '  shives,'  at  a  cost 
which  can  hardly  equal  one  cent  per  i>ound  of  dressed  flax.  lu  operation  is  very 
simple,  and  any  man  who  has  seen  it  work  a  day  may  manage  it.  Its  entire 
cost  is  from  $125  to  $200,  aocordiog  to  size.  It  will  be  a  shame  to  American 
agricultural  enterprise  if  flax-cotton  and  linen  are  not  both  among  our  country's 
extensive  and  important  products  within  the  next  three  years." 

5.— THE  ENORMOUS  CROP  OF  COTTON. 
The  able  commercial  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  thus  speculates  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade : 

We  hear  the  present  crop  of  cotton  so  frequently  described  as  enormous,  that 
we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  few  statistics  respecting  it.  We 
readily  grant,  that  ten  years  ago  2,800,000  bales  would  have  been  an  enormous 
crop,  but  we  are  very  far  from  conceding  that  that  quantity  may  now  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light. 

On  the  31  St  of  December,  1845,  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain 
was  624,000  bales ;  since  then  we  have  produced  (exclusive  of  the  present 
crop)  six  crops,  as  follows  : 

1845-  6..... 2,100,000  bales. 

184e-  7 1,778,000     " 

1847-  8 2,347,000     " 

1848-  9 2,728,000     " 

1849-60 2,096,000     " 

1850-61 2,355,000     " 

Total 13,404,000    " 

Amounting  to  the  very  large  aggregate  of  13,404,000  bales ;  yet,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  viz  :  on  the  31  st  of  December,  1851,  Great  Britain  held  a  stock  of  only 
221,000  bales,  or  100,000  bales  less  than  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1845  ;  and 
France,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  New-Kneland,  were  still  more  bare  of  stock. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  well-known  and  striking  facts,  the  present  crop  has 
been  hurried  to  market,  and  sold  with  a  precipitancy,  that,  low  as  prices  have 
been,  would  evidently  have  led  to  still  greater  sacrifices,  if  the  enormous  con- 
sumption  had  not  prevented  it.  The  manufacturers,  and  indeed  all  the  world, 
seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  value  of  cotton  than  the  planters,  and 
bought  with  an  avidity  that  the  activity  of  the  panic-stricken  planters  to  sell  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  1  The  business  season  is 
nearly  over  ;  2,511,000  bales  out  of  the  2,800,000  or  2,860,000  bales—the  sup- 
posed extent  of  the  crop — have  already  been  brought  to  market ;  the  stocks  m 
the  interior  towns  (those  of  them  that  publish  their  stocks)  are  70,000  bales  less 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year ;  showing,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how 
universal  has  been  the  policy  of  selling  and  forcing  all  the  cotton  down  to  the 
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•eaporti.  When  planters  hold  back  a  portion  of  their  crops,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  held  in  these  inland  towns,  under  adyances  generally  from  factors  or  ware- 
boasemen ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  condition  of  these 
stocks  is  a  fair  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country  generally,  as  regards  th# 
quantity  of  cotton  yet  to  come  to  market.  But  let  us  admit  that  there  is  as  much 
as  last  year  on  the  plantations ;  and  that,  including  the  towns,  there  are  (not* 
withstanding  the  deficit  of  75,000  bales)  340,000  bales  yet  to  be  receiyed — only 
30,000  bales  less  than  was  received  last  year  in  the  same  period  ;  this  quantity, 
added  to  the  present  receipts  of  2,51 1,000  bales,  would  giye  a  crop  of  2,850,000 
bales.  With  this  crop^  how  will  the  world  make  out  1  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  diminished  supply  that  Great  Britain  will  receive  from  India,  (estimated  at 
100.000  bales,)  but  confine  ourseWes  to  American  cotton  only.  How  will  Great 
Britain  be  sustained  as  compared  with  last  year  1 

Up  to  the  16th  inst.  the  receipts  of  the  present  crop  in  the  seaports 

amounted  to 8,611,000 

Last  year  at  the  same  date  they  were 1,983,000 

Excess  of  receipts  this  year 628,000 

But  this  excess,  considered  so  enormous,  has  already  been  distributed  and  dis- 
posed of;  for,  instead  of  having  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  stocks  in  the  sea- 
ports, it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  thai  we  have  but  6,000  bales  more  stock  than 
last  year.  In  the  distribution  of  cotton,  of  course  Great  Britain  has  got  her 
share  of  the  excess  of  528,000  bales,  and  alarmists  will  naturally  look  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  stock  in  Liverpool  has  swollen  under  this  plethoric  influence. 
Let  us  look  at  this : 

1851,  AprU  16th,  exports  to  Great  Britain 1,040,000 

1860,    "  •*  "  _ 846,000 

Excess  of  supply  over  last  year 194,000 

Liverpool,  March  26,  (the  latest  date.) 

Import  this  year 336,000 

Import  last  year 300,000 

Excess  of  imports 36,000 

Stock  last  year 332,000 

Stock  this  year 176,000 

Reduction  in  stock 156,000 

Diminution  in  supply,  as  compared  with  last  year 192,000 

In  other  words,  if  we  add  to  the  stock  which  was  held  in  Liverpool  on  the 
t6lh  of  March  the  whole  excess  in  the  exports  from  this  country  down  to  the 
16th  of  this  month,  they  would  then  have  a  stock  barely  equal  to  that  they  held 
on  the  26th  of  March,  Ust  year,  viz : 

Stock  in  Liverpool,  March  26th,  1852 176,000 

Excess  of  exports  to  Great  BriUin  up  to  the  16th  of  April...  194,000 
Leaves  excess  already  received  in  Great  Britain  down  to  the 
28th  of  March 36,000    158,000 

334,000 
Stock  26th  of  March,  1851 332.000 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  all  additional  supply  of  cotton  over  last  year  that 
Great  Britain  shall  receive  from  us  this  year,  and  put  into  stock,  has  yet  to  be 
exported  from  this  country,  and  how  any  excess  of  magnitude  can  be  sent,  re- 
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mains  to  be  seen.  We  haye  no  more  stock  than  last  year,  or  but  5,000  bales 
more.  If  the  crop  do  not  exceed  2,860,000  bales,  we  shall  have  but  340,000  bales 
more  to  get — ^whicfa  is  less  than  the  supply  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
by  26,000  bales,  viz  : 

Stock  this  year 567,000 

Estimated  receipts 340,000 

907,000 

Stock  last  year 661,000 

Receipts  to  1st  of  Sept 372,000 

933,000 

26,000 

Out  of  this  remaining  supply,  yiz  :  907,000  bales,  with  New-England,  France, 
and  all  the  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe  competing  actively  for  an  unusual 
share  of  the  crop,  how  England  can  eel  more  than  she  did  last  year  out  of 
933,000  bales,  when  all  her  competitors  had  almost  retired  from  the  field,  we  can- 
not perceive.  But  let  us  admit  that  we  do  ^ive  her  a  further  excess ;  that  we 
send  her,  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1853,  m  addition  to  the  present  excess  of 
194,000  bales,  a  further  excess  over  last  year  of  50,000  bales  ;  this  would  give 
an  additional  supply  above  that  of  last  year  of  1,250  bales  per  week,  for  the  forty 
weeks  from  the  20th  of  March  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  ;  and  how  far  this  excess 
is  likely  to  go  into  stock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  up  to 
the  26th  of  March  (to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  exports)  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  30,178  bales  per  week  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  23,350  bales  per  week 
as  the  average  of  the  whole  year.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  Great 
Britain  commenced  the  year  with  a  stock  of  only  251,000  bales ;  that  including 
the  entire  excess  of  exports  up  to  the  present  day,  she  cannot  have  made  any 
addition  whatever  to  that  stock;  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  our  future  ex- 
ports, to  the  end  of  this  year,  will  exceed  those  of  last  by  more  than  50,900 
bales ;  and,  consequently,  if  she  do  no  more  than  consume  from  the  26th  of 
March  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  that  she  did 
during  the  same  period  in  1851,  she  can  add  to  the  above  stock,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  50,000  bales. 

The  planters  could  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  command  an  advance  in  price 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  present  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  crop ;  and  it 
really  appears  marvelous  to  us  that  they  should  evince  such  a  groundless  eager- 
ness to  sell  at  the  present  low  prices. 

6.— THE  COTTON  TRADE— THE  INDUSTRIAL  INTERESTS   OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

To  evince  our  entire  impartiality,  we  copy  from  the  Washington  Republic  the 
following  paper.     It  always  helps  us  to  hear  both  sides  fairly  presented  : 

The  causes,  character  and  extent  of  the  dictation  exercised  by  England  over 
the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  are  strongly  misapprehended  by  many  of  our 
southern  planters  ;  or,  if  understood,  are  regarded  with  most  unaccountable 
apathy.  England  must  purchase  a  certain  portion  of  the^  cotton  crop.  Her 
agents  in  this  country  watch  with  keen  eyes  the  annual  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  through  their  correspondents  in  the  diflferent  localities,  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  production  and  of  home  consumption  ;  and  by  deducting  the 
latter  from  the  former  quantity,  they  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  surplus  for 
exportation.  This  amount,  ordinarily,  governs  the  price  abroad.  If  this  surplus 
exceeds  the  amount  required  by  the  British  manufacturers  and  the  Liverpool 
speculators,  the  price  is  fixed  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  vice  versa. 

The  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1847-48  amounted  to  1,741,000  bales,  which,  at  an 
average  of  7J  cents,  realized  $65,000,000.  That  of  1848-49,  was  2,103,000 
bales  ;  at  an  average  of  6}  cents,  realized  $68,000,000.  That  of  1849-50  was 
1,501,000  bales,  realizing  $82,500,000. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  1,501,000  bales,  surplas  cra^  of  1849-50,  brought  more 
than  2,103,000,  surplus  of  1848-49,  by  $14,500,  estimating  the  bales  at  500 
pouids  each. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  one  of  his  excellent  articles  on  this  subject,  says  : 

**  How  entirely  the  price  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  to  be  exported,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  power  granted  to  the  British  manulacturer  over  the  crop, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  : 

**  When  the  surplus  for  which  a  market  was  to  be  sought  abroad  was 

Under  1,100,000  bales,  the  price  was  14  cents. 
"       1,400,000     "  "  10    " 

"       1,700,000    ♦*  "  8    " 

"      1,800,000    "  "  71  " 

And  when  it  exceeded  2,000,000  bales,  the  price  fell  to  6  cents." 

The  crop  of  1851-52  is  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  at  2,550,000  bales.  Estima- 
ting the  domestic  consumption  as  in  1850-51  at  464,000  bales,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  much  this  surplus  will  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  planters. 

The  planter,  then,  has  a  direct  and  important  interest  in  the  increase  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  this  staple.  But,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  has  been 
constantly  decreasing,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  the  end  of  its  last  im- 
poverishing chapter.  The  decrease  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  crop,  from 
'48-49  to  '49-50,  was  3,000  bales  ;  from  *49-50  to  *50-51, 131,005  bales,  leaving 
the  consumption  of  the  last  period  about  the  same  as  in  '45-46 — ^having  ffone 
badi  a  period  of  some  five  or  six  years  ;  whereas  the  consumption  should  have 
been  1,000,000  of  bales,  and  would  have  been,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1842.  Under  that  tariff,  in  '43-44,  it  was  346,000  bales ;  in  1844r-45,  it  was 
340,000  ;  in  '45-46,  452,000 ;  in  '46-47,  (before  the  tariff  had  a  chance  to  exert 
its  baneful  influence,)  468,000.  Deducting  1,000,000  bales  for  home  use, 
2,550,000,  the  whole  crop,  we  should  have  for  export  1,550,000  bales  only ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  of  2,082,000  bales  to  sell  abroad.  "Who 
does  not  see,  then,  that  the  planter  would  obtain,  on  an  exportation  of 
1,550,000  bales,  11  cents  per  pound?  whereas,  on  an  exportation  of  2,082,000 
bales  he  will  probably  obtain  an  average  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  Southern  planters  need  not  look  far  from  home  to  see  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  annually  declining.  In  1848-49  the  South  worked  up 
110,000  bales— in  1849-50,  107,000— and  1850-51,  but  60,000  bales.  Well, 
they  commenced  their  manufacturing  operations  in  1842,  under  the  tariff  of  that 
▼ear,  and  with  that  tariff,  had  it  remained  intact,  by  this  time  the  South  would 
have  driven  both  British  and  Northern  coarse  fabrics  from  the  market.  It  can  put 
up  factories  by  the  side  of  its  cotton  fields,  thereby  saving  all  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, wharfage,  drayage,  commissions,  insurance,  dec.,  on  the  raw  article, 
with  an  which  it  goes  charged  to  the  Old  England  and  to  New-England  manu- 
hctvLjeTS.  The  North  being  unable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  compete 
with  the  South  in  the  manufacture  ojf  coarse  articles,  would  have  turned  its  at- 
tention to  making  the  finer  qualities  of  goods,  and  thus  botl^  the  South  and  the 
North  would  have  moved  on  prosperously  and  with  true  harmony  of  interests. 
Instead  of  this,  cotton  factories,  both  South  and  North,  are  closed,  or  are  closing 
or  working  short  time,  consuming  only  a  paltry  450,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  when  they  should  and  ought  to  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  consume 
one  million  of  bales. 

How  long  will  the  Southern  planters  continue  to  seek  some  new  and  untried 
method  to  better  their  condition,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  so  obviously  be- 
fore them  t  They  held,  not  long  since,  a  convention  at  Macon  to  effect  this. 
It  ended  in  sometning  much  like  smoke.  Another  convention  is  to  be  held  in 
May  next,  having  in  view  the  same  object.  We  predict  nothing  practicable 
will  grow  out  of  It,  unless,  profiting  by  bitter  experience,  they  resolve  that  the 
restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  with  some  amendments,  perhaps,  is  what  is 
needed  to  enable  the  South,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  supply  the  mar- 
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kets  of  the  world  with  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  Such  a  restoration,  followed  by  the 
erection  of  factories  commensarate  with  their  ability,  would  soon  emancipate 
the  cotton-growers  from  the  thraldom  of  British  dictation.  Without  protection 
they  will  in  vain  continue  to  struggle  against  the  competition  which  now  bears 
them  down.  Conventions  and  central  committees,  with  all  the  missives  and 
suggestions  that  may  emanate  from  either,  will  prove  of  no  avail,  unless  accom- 
panied by  measures  that  will  promote  the  development  of  home  manufactures. 

7.— AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKING  SUGAIL 

Oar  readers  will  remember  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  new  method  for  clarifying  sagar,  iutrodaced  to  the  public  here  at  the  time 
mentioned,  after  being  successfully  tried  in  the  West  Inaia  Islands,  and  princi- 
pally in  Cuba.  The  invention,  we  believe,  is  of  English  origin.  The  principle 
was  that  of  the  results  of  rapid  centrifugal  motion,  applied  to  a  fluid  substance  in  a 
revolving  cylinder. 

The  machinery  was  simple  enough,  took  up  but  little  room,  and  required  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  steam  and  fuel.  It  consisted  of  a  stout  iron  cylinder, 
some  three  feet  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  and  stationary. 
Within  revolved  on  the  same  flat  circular  bottom  plate,  rooveid  on  a  pivot  by  a 
belt  and  shaft  combination  acted  upon  by  steam,  three  cylinders  or  sides,  very 
close  together,  two  of  fine  wire  work,  and  one  of  sheet  iron  or  zinc — we  forget 
which — punched  full  of  diminutive  holes. 

A  charge  of  coarse  common  sugar  and  syrup,  brought  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste,  and  weighing  say  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  sugar  to  fi& 
teen  of  syrup,  was  placed  on  the  bottom  plate.  This,  and  the  wire  cylinders 
firmly  attached  to  it,  and  which  were  open  at  the  top,  were  set  in  very  rapid  mo- 
tion by  the  steam — being  run  as  high  as  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute — the 
syrup,  to  which  was  now  added  some  clear  water,  flew  out  of  the  whiriing  inte- 
rior cylinders,  through  the  minute  interstices  of  the  wire  work  and  punctured 
zinc  side  into  the  empty  space  bounded  by  the  outward  and  stationary  cylinder; 
the  sugar  banked  up  several  inches  deep  against  the  inner  zinc  plate,  but  could 
not  go  through ;  and  when  the  machine  was  stopped,  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the 
syrup  and  water  was  found  to  .have  run  off  througn  a  tube  into  buckets  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  was  ready  for  use  again  in  another  charge ;  whilst  the  sugar  in  the 
cylinder  was  taken  out  perfectljr  clean  and  dry,  brought  from  a  deep  molasses 
color  to  a  pure  glittering  straw  tint,  the  crystals  perfect,  and  the  clanfied  article 
worth  in  the  market  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  while  the  original  article 
cost  three  and  a-half  and  four  cents. 

Everybody  who  saw  the  experiments  made  daily  here  for  a  month  or  so  with 
one  of  tnese  centrifugal  clarifying  machines,  was  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  operation,  its  facility  and  certainty.  But,  in  this  machine,  and  in 
several  which  were  put  up  in  a  refinery  at  Lafayette,  the  great  objection  was 
found  that  they  were  continually  getting  out  of  order.  The  whirling  motion 
communicated  to  the  interior  cylinder  was  so  very  rapid,  that  there  was  not  only 
danger  of  its  flying  to  pieces  suddenly,  but  there  was  an  actual  experience  to 
prove  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  pivot,  bands,  &c. 

Finally>  the  whole  thing  was  given  up  here  in  disgust,  and  the  '*  centrifugal 
machine '  was  pronounced  a  humbug. 

It  so  happened  that  four  months  since,  Mr.  Janin,  the  proprietor  of  that  very . 
large  and  extensive  sugar  refinery  erected  near  the  Battle  Ground,  below  the 
city,  was  called  to  the  Island  of  Cuba— ill-health,  we  believe*  forcing  him  to  leave 
here  for  a  time.  He  found,  at  several  large  plantations  on  the  island,  the  "  cen- 
trifugal clarifier"  in  successful  and  every-day  use,  workmg  with  perfect  safety 
and  ease,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  makers  Mr.  Janin  hastened 
back  here,  bought  up  all  the  '*  centrifugal  cylinders"  he  could  find— even  the  very 
machines  which  had  been  thrown  aside  in  this  city  as  good  for  nothing — and  for 
the  last  two  months  they  have  been  in  operation  at  hb  refinery,  working  as  re- 
gularly, smoothly  and  safely  as  could  be  desired. 

Besides  these  seven  old  machines  at  the  refinery,  there  are  two  new  ones* 
made  by  the  inventor  expressly  for  plantation  use.    They  are  worked  by  a  dimr 
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native  Tibrating  engine  of  about  three  bone-power,  with  the  motion  applied 
directlj  to  the  interior  cylinders.  The  waste  steam  at  the  refinery  suflSces  to 
work  this  engine,  the  power  of  whose  direct  action  on  the  ceotrifngal  machine  ia 
Terj  simply  and  easily  controlled.  All  the  machines  at  the  refinery  are  ran  at  the 
rate  of  abont  twelve  hundred  revelations  a  minute.  The  charge  of  sugar  and 
syrap  in  each  machine  is  two  hundred  pounds — one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
sugar.  In  six  minutes  the  charge  is  clarined.  By  the  old  and  expensive  process  it 
would  take  about  thirty  days.  The  average  cost  on  the  levee  of  the  sugar  used  for 
these  machines  is  two  and  eleven  (izteenth  cents.  The  averaffe  price  of  the 
clarified  article  is  four  and  seyen-eighth  cents.  The  two  improvea  plantation  ma- 
chines— either  of  which,  we  forgot  to  state,  can  be  worked  while  the  remaining 
one  is  stationary  and  being  cleaned  out — can  clarify  easily  thirty-two  hogsheada 
of  sugar  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  loss  at  the  refinery,  on  the  charge  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  is  about  fourteen  per  cent ;  but  on  a  plantation,  this  would  not 
be  experienced,  as  the  charge,  in  the  state  of  paste  required,  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  cooling  vats. 

The  improved  machine  is,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  plantations.  It  will 
effect  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  process  of  sugar  making,  dbpensing  with  the 
costly  apparatus  of  vacuum  pans,  &c.,  saving  time,  labor  and  money  to  a  vast  ex- 
teat.  All  oar  statements  in  regard  to  the  matter  are  made  from  the  well-tried 
experience  of  daily  renewal,  of  a  thorough  machinist  and  sugar  maker  in  charge 
of  the  works  of  the  Battle  Qroand  Befinery. 

8.— PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA,  1851-'52. 

No.  of  ingar^    No.  by  itesoi-    No.  by  hons-    No.  of  hhdi. 
iTAxss  or  FAUSBXs.  hooiot.  power.  power.  rafv. 

1.  Rapides 46 34 12 10,127 

2.  AvoyeUcs 30 15 15 3,398 

3.  West  reliciina 20 18 2 5,894 

4.  Point  Coapee 65 58 7 7,187 

5.  Eut  Feliciana 14 14 — 1,645 

6.  West  Baton  Rouge 57 48 9 10,842 

7.  East  Baton  Rouge 53 43 10 7,076 

8.  Iberville 133 Ill 22 15,835 

9.  Ascension. 62 52 10 14,034 

10.  St  Jiunes 85 70 15 17,719 

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 67 47 20 10,920 

12.  Si.  Charles. 38 37 1 9,629 

13.  Jefferson 29 29 — 7,775 

14.  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 25 25 — 5,773 

15.  Plaqncmines 45 45 — 12,345 

16.  Assninption— Bayou  Lafourche..  146 51 95 18,001 

17.  Lafoarche  Interior,        do.       ..  76 46 30 11,681 

18.  Terrebonne,  do.        ..  91 51 40 1.3,498 

19.  St.  Mary— Attakapas 188 62 126 27,379 

20.  St.  Martin,         do       95 17 78 6,052 

21.  Vermillion— Lafayette 22 2 20 730 

92.  Layfayette 19 2 17 783 

23.  St  Landry— Opelousas.- 68 36 32 4,420 

Divers  small  parcels,  made  in  hogs- 
heads and  barrels,  in  different 

sngar-hooses,  not  reckoned 3,600 

Cistern  bottoms  of  203,922  hogsheads 
brown  sugar,  at  an  estimate,  say 
of  five  percent 10,204 

Total 1474  914  560  236,547 

Estimated  at 257,138,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process 203,922  bhds. 

Refined,  clarified,  &C.,  including  cistern 32,625     " 

Total 236,547     « 

The  above  statistics  are  firom  the  valuable  annual  report  of  Mr.  Champomier  upon 
the  crop.    Forty-three  plantations  in  the  state  are  worked  on  the  various  new  pro- 
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cesteB  and  vacaam  principle.  Quality  of  the  crop  generally  indifferent,  the  sea- 
son being  bad.  Deficiency  of  raius  throughout  the  state.  There  are  1,474  sugar 
plantations  in  Louisiana,  914  being  worked  by  steam  and  560  by  horse-power. 
The  molasses  crop  unusually  large,  averaging  this  year  70  gallons  to  the  1,000  lbs. 
sugar;  the  crevasses  on  the  Mississippi,  Lafourche  and  Plaquemines  destroyed 
9,000  or  10,000  hhds. 

The  refineries  of  Louisiana  worked  up  the  following: 

Louisiana  Steam  Refinery,  1,467,905  lbs.  Louisiana  sugar,  52,872  lbs.  cistern  su- 
gar, 538  boxes  Cuba  sugar.  Battle*ground  Refinery,  besides  the  crop  of  the  plan- 
tation, (550,000  lbs.)  3,214,767  lbs.  sugar.  537,222  lbs.  cisterns,  211  boxes  Cuba. 
Lafayette  Refinery,  81,765  lbs.  sugar,  2,735,114  lbs.  cisterns.  Valcour  Aime's  Re- 
finery, besides  the  crop  of  678,000  lbs.,  1,859,487  lbs.  sugar,  1,004,098  lbs.  cis- 
terns, 800,986  lbs.  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  Refinery  also  worked  up  2,809  gallons 
Louisiana  molasses,  and  249,629  gallons  Cuba ;  the  Battle-ground,  94,554  Louisi- 
ana, and  179,260  Cuba;  the  Lafayette,  7,047  gallons  Cuba;  and  the  Valcour  Aime 
88,555  gallons  Cuba  Moloiues. 

Sugars  received  in  the  West  from  Louisiana, 

184T.     1848.      ISM.-     1880.      18S1. 

ScLouit. hbds.8ag«r 1«.671.... 21,823.... 25,817.... 25,580.... 28,528 

"        bbU.  and  boxes 9,11 4.... 10,033.... 10,079.... 23.460.... 38,768 

CinciDn»U....hhdfl.BU(rtr 16,649.... 27,1.53.... 22,6g5.... 96,760.... 29,803 

"        bblt.  lud  boxM 12,313.... 14,103....  9,45M....  15,472... 22,1 9a 

PitUbttrgfa htMit.BUgar supnoMd 6,000 7,000 

Wheeling,  Vi bhds.       •'      1,500....  2.400 

PorUmouth,  Ohio "  "      1,600 2,000 

Mayarille  and  Attgtwta,  Ky «•  *«      1,500....  2.200 

Madison,  la «'  «*       1,000....  1,300 

iHJuJiville,  Ky "  "      14,000....  15,000 

NewAlbany,  la "  "      2,000 

Evansvillo  and  Wabash,  la *«  "      3.500....  5,000 

Cumberland  River. "  •*      5.000 5,700 

Tennesnee  River "  "      2,000....  2,200 

Milb's  Point "  '»      1,000 1,100 

Memphis *•  "      6,000....  7.000 

Steubenville-and  WelUviUe,  O...    **  "      800 1,000 

Wellsburg  and  Parkersburg,  Va.    "  "      400 500 

Mar letu  and  Galli polls.  Ohio •*  "      500 600 

Pt.Pleasantand  Guyandott,0...    "  "      400....     500 

Lawrenceby,  Aurora  ^kVevay,  la.   "  "      500 600 

Warsaw,  Henderson  and  Owens- 
burg,  Kentucky «  «      900 1,000 

Jefferionville "  "      400 500 

Mt.  Vernon  &  Shaw neetown,  la..    "  ** 500 700 

Many    small   buildings  on  the  I    ,,  „  i  i;nn         i  ?<¥) 

Ohio,  at  least  30  in  number,  say}  I,50U....  1,700 

On  the  Mississippi,  above  Mem- ) 
phis,  about  twelve  or  more  >    "  "       250 300 


small  landings,  say ) 

Sundry  parcels  purchased   by  ?    „  „      5,000....  6,000 


flatboatmen,  traders,  &c.,  say 

Exclusive  of  the  states  of  Arkati-  ^ 

sas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Sc  ^ 

part  of  Texas,  via  R.  River..  ) 


COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

1.— WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ENORMOUSLY  INCREASED 
PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  UPON  PRICES  AND  GENERAL  PROSPERITY  ? 

The  news  recently  received  from  Califoruia  and  Australia  is  of  the  most  as- 
tounding character.  If  one  half  of  the  accounts  we  get  from  these  couiitnes  is 
true,  we  must  look  for  a  wonderful  revolution  in  all  the  financial  and  commercial 
systems  of  the  world.  It  appears,  by  a  report  lately  issued  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  from  1482  to  1803,  the  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
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the  world  amounted  to  ^ve  thoasand  foar  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  being  an 
arerage  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  From  1803  to  1852 
the  average  annual  product  is  estimated  to  have  been  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
Previous  to  1803,  the  annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  bullion  was  too  small  to 
affect  the  currency  very  materially,  or  to  affect  prices  to  any  extent ;  for  the 
amount  annually  added  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  at  the  time  was 
considerably  less  than  the  annual  product  of  the  mines,  allowances  for  the  manu- 
£M;tnre  of  precious  metals  into  articles  of  luxury  and  necessary  use  being  required, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.  Since  1803  the  annual  supply  of  bullion  from  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  has  been  comparatively  large,  being  more 
tnan  three  times  the  previous  average.  This  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
prices.  At  the  close  of  1}$51,  it  was  estimated  that  up  to  that  date  the  aggregate 
yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  had  been  nine  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  effect  on  prices  of  this  rapid  accumulation  of  bullion  has  com- 
menced, as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  taken  from  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land,  and  ofllcial  reports  of  prices  for  wheat  in  Great  Britain : — 

CirculaiionandBuUionofthe  Bank  of  England. — Prieetfor  Wheat  per 
Quarter, 

Price  of  Wheat,  Bullion  in  Bank.  Circulation  of  Bank. 

1765 £1  19  1 —       — 

1775 2  11  3 £2,010,690 £7,440.330 

1785 2     7  8 2,740,820 5,923.090 

1795..-.- 2  14  3 6,127,720 14,017,510 

1805 4     1  2 5,883,800 17,874,170 

1815 4  17  6 2.036,910 27,261,650 

1825 3  18  8 8,779,100 20,753,760 

1835 3     1  6 7,154,000 18,819,000 

1845 2  17  3 15,592,292 21,049,645 

1852 2     4  8 19,682,930 19,980,020 

^  It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  in  a  table  a  proper  comparative  statement  of  the  fluctua- 
tions and  variations  m  prices,  or  the  financial  movements  which  affect  them. 
There  are  numerous  causes  that  more  or  less  affect  prices ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  above  table  that  prices  have  expanded  as  the  bullion  in  the  bank  and  notes  in 
circulation  increased.  The  changes  in  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain 
which  have  been  made  within  the  period  named  in  this  table,  have,  no  doubt,  had 
an  important  influence  on  prices.  The  modification  of  the  corn  laws  had  a  won- 
derful  effect,  and  the  seasons  are  great  regulators  of  the  market  value  of  bread- 
atufis.  The  value  of  the  currency  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  prices  for  every  species  of  property. 

An  addition  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  of  the  world  was  hardly  large  enough  to  affect  the  value  of  property  ge- 
nerally. Probably  not  more  than  one  half  of  that  amount  was  added  to  the  me- 
tallic currency  of  all  countries,  the  rest  having  been  required  for  the  arts,  for 
luxuiy,  &c  This,  compared  with  the  enormous  amount  of  fixed  and  floating 
property  it  would  have  to  influence  to  affect  priceet  was  too  insignificant  to  have 
been  visible  in  any  market. 

At  times  the  financial  and  commercial  world  has  been  convulsed  for  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  currency.  Revulsions  have  been  the  result  of 
too  great  an  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  required  during  periods  of  specu- 
lation to  supply  the  demand  for  a  circulating  medium.  The  rapidity  and  extent 
to  which  paper  representatives  of  gold  and  silver  can  be  increased,  and  the  effect 
of  this  paper  expansion  on  prices  of  every  species  of  property,  has  been  at  times 
most  disastrous.  Having  no  real  basis,  and  having  been  provided  to  meet  the 
artificial  wants  of  a  community  during  the  highest  state  of  speculative  excite- 
ment, it  could  not  be  sustained,  and  the  result  in  every  instance  has  been  the 
same.  We  are  now  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  finance,  and  an  extraordinary 
•tate  of  things  altogether.  What  the  consequence  will  be,  no  one  can  at  this  mo- 
ment determine.  The  production  of  the  old  and  new  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  world,  from  this  time  forth,  is  likely  to  be  very  large.    Before  the  discovery 
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of  the  gold  mines  in  Aostralia,  and  before  the  mines  of  California  had  been  pro* 

Serly  worked,  the  annual  prodoct  of  precious  metab  was  about  sixty  millions  of 
ollars.  Australia  will,  it  is  estimated,  yield  this  year  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
dollars ;  California  about  the  same  amount ;  Russia*  Africa,  Mexico,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  about  forty  millions ;  making  in  round  nnm- 
bers  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  year  1852.  While  this  enormous  accession  to  the  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  is  going  on,  we  have  hundreds  of  paper  manufacturing  machines, 
located  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  actively  engaged  in  turning  oat 
promises  to  pay  on  demand  in  immense  quantities.  Banks  are  starting  up  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  Union.  The  old  mills  are  hard  at  work, 
and  the  new  ones  will  not  suffer  their  machinery  to  remain  idle.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  during  the  present  year  the  paper  currency  of  the  world  will  be 
augmented  at  least  fift^  millions  of  dollars.  This^  added  to  the  augmentation  of 
precious  metals,  will  give  us  an  addition  to  the  metallic  and  paper  currency  in  one 
year,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  In  contemplating  tliis  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  representative  of  wealth,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment VVe  may  not  for  a  year  or  two  feel  any  evil  effect  of  this  great  annual 
supply.  Prices  of  property  may  not  be  permanently  inflated,  or  the  inflation 
may  be  so  gradual  as  to  have  no  visible  influence,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon 
financial  and  commercial  affairs.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Australia  and 
California  are  located  in  comparatively  a  new  world.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  in  those  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  millions  of  souU,  who  have  been  in  a  dormant  state,  who 
have  never  before  had  such  a  field  open  before  them  for  the  extension  of  their 
conunerce.  The  capital  required  to  give  activity  to  all  the  elements  of  trade 
such  an  enormous  population  is  likely  to  call  forth,  will  absorb  all  the  product  of 
the  mines  of  that  section  of  the  world  for  some  time  at  least  Ultimately,  un- 
less something  happens  to  arrest  the  supply  of  bullion,  there  must^  be  a  plethora, 
and  then  we  may  look  for  all  those  changes  which  a  depreciation  in  the  standard 
of  valne  is  sure  to  bring  about.  The  effect  of  such  an  annual  product  of  gold  as 
we  anticipate,  will  at  first  be  most  favorable.  It  will  give  activity  to  every  de- 
partment of.  industry ;  it  will  cover  every  sea  with  steamships  and  clipper  ships ; 
It  will  cover  the  land  with  every  improvement  for  communication  and  transporta- 
tion;  it  will  build  up  and  extend  our  cities  to  their  utmost  limits ;  it  will  put  in 
motion  the  population  of  the  universal  world ;  it  will  extend  civilization  and  re- 
publicanism, by  bringing  the  people  of  all  nations  in  contact  with  each  other ;  it 
will  g[ive  an  impetus  to  every  description  of  enterprise  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive ;  it  wUl  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea ;  it  will  not 
only  cultivate  and  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  will  dive  deep  into  its 
bowels,  and  drag  forth  its  mineral  wealth  ;  it  will  do  all  these,  and  much  more ; 
and  when  there  are  no  more  improvements  to  make ;  no  more  room  for  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce — no  more  worlds  to  conquer;  when  the  inhabitunts  of  the 
globe  are  brought  together  as  one  people,  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  com- 
mercially, financially,  and  socially — we  may  then  look  for  an  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal;  of  a  surplus  supply  of  that  representative  of  wealth  which  for  ages  past  has 
been  the  recognized  standard  of  value.  Then  we  may  look  for  a  deraogement 
in  the  systems  which  now  regulate  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  for  an  alteration 
in  values  which  will  revolutionize  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  lay  the  foun» 
dation  of  new  principles  for  the  government  of  the  world.  An  enormous  expan- 
sion, an  immense  speculation,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  nominally, 
most  follow,  which  will  put  out  of  joint  all  present  ideas  of  finance.  The  relative 
position  of  property  will  be  changed — puolic  securities  will  appreciate  and  de- 
preciate according  to  the  sources  of  income.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  we 
may  slide  into  the  new  order  of  things  so  gradually  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to 
those  engaged  in  the  commercial  and  financial  operations  of  the  day. 

2.— COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1851-»2. 
We  published  an  elaborate  history  of  coffee  and  the  coffee  trade  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Review,  and  have  since  added  many  annual    statistics  under^the  New-Orleans 
head.    We  add  the  following  from  the  New- York  Shipping-List : 


OOnXX  TRADI  or  THX  VBITXI)  BTATKS,  1851-'2. 


n 


1851.        1«0. 


SUek,Jm.h 
lasa.       185J. 


Etfrtedt 
185L     1850. 


FoIm  lit  Jamuarv. 
1852.  1851. 


..939688.. .921113.. .93500.. .16000.. .83708.. .45711 


BM«iT6d. 

It  Nbw-Yoml 
f^ott  foreifn  ports, 

ItBoatov. 

8c.  Domingo... 71,960 8    •    8i..l0i  a  lOf 

Uwn 61.014 10*  •lU..lli  a  ISf 

Bnsil 13,343 7|  •    8|..ll    a  18 

Other  foraifii..i3,847 ..     

..158573...  185881... 39000.... 6000... 83998... 88536 

A  f  Pfyyt -^  pgt.'^ifT.A. 

LaCtujn- 38,168. • 8    a    9*. 

BraxU 76,043 8    a    9 

Olk«r  foreifn..  15,043 

..193954... 100961. ..18500.. ..none...  6063...  6088 

At  Baltim  out. 

Brmsil 866.840 6*  •    9* 

LMiayra,  Ac.2l.081 8|  •    9 

Otfierfbrdcn..  17,878....: ^.. 

..305183... 184630... 88000... 96000...  8945...  6778 

At  Nxw-OftLBiJYB. 

BrtsQ 335,096 7f  •    8* 

Cvlw,  Ac 7,672 

..348768... 295397... 99600... 31000...      71...  4006 

Atotberporta 4yMC..    87395...  8100...  4185...    —  — 

Toua 1503040    1054576      872700      83185      55785     91119 

Boft. 

Total  paekageireeeiTed  in  1851 585,017 

Add  •tock./nn.  1,1851 16,000 

Total  lopply 601,017 

Deduct  export 23,708 

Add  stock,  Jan.  1, 1858 93,500-117.808 


.  9i  a  111 
.lOi  •  11 j 


~«10| 


I  •  6k  m  •  101 

OU    91 


Tdun  tkism  dda  port  for  eonsnraption 

in  1851 483,809 

Or  about  66,714,430  Iba. 

Total  package!  received  in  1850 388,986 

Add  stock,  January  1,1850 36,000 


Total  svpply 418,966 

Deduct  export 45,711 

Add  stock,  Jan.  1, 1851 16,000—  61.711 


Pkgt, 
Receipto  in  the  United  States  la  1850.. 1.903.040 
Add  stock.  1st  Jan..  1850 83,185 


Total  snpply 1,586,885 

Deduct  exporU  in  1851 56,785 

Add  stock.  1st  Jan..  1853 878,700-  388^485 

Taken  for  cooBumption  in  1851 1,857,740 

Or  about  184,781,460  lbs. 

Receipts  in  United  Sutee  in  1850 1,054,576 

Add  stock.  1st  Jan.  1850 101.900 

Total  supply 1.156,476 

Deduct  exports  m  1850 91,119 

Add  stock.  Ut  Jan.,  1851 83,185—  174,304 

Taken  for  consumption  in  1650 982,178 

Or  about  134,589,736  lbs. 


Taken  ftttm  this  port  for  consumption 

fc      in  1850 357,875 

Or  about  49,589,400  lbs. 

Import  at  New.York.  from  foreifn  and  coastwise  ports : 

PoTvignaad  Stock. 

Ooaafwfi*  Porte.  Exports.  Dm.  ai. 

1850 bafs.... 388,986 45,711 16,000 

1840 401,075 49,060 36,000 

1848 418,003 31,504 34,000 

1847 427,470 18,116 21,000 

Nots. — The  estimated  consumption  of  the  country  for  1851,  it  will  be  seen,  is  iibout  equal  to 
16)  p.  cent.  oTer  that  of  1850 — but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  importation  of  1850  was  much 
■mailer  than  that  of  scTeral  previous  years ;  that  pricqs  in  1850  ruled  high,  and  the  consumption 
was  in  a  f  reat  donee  limiteo,  substitutes  being  uied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  the  close  of 
tfau  year  the  stock  held  by  dealers  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  stock  at  the  present  in  dealers 
bsada,  throughout  the  country,  is  generally  estimated  to  be  abore  the  averafe. 

RECAPITULATION. 


COHSDMFXIOlf  SITIMATM. 

Taken  from  New-Tork lbs.. 50,363,030 

*<         *•    Baltimore 46,449,470 

"        "    New.Orleans 45,128,960 

**        "    PbUadelphU 14,031,560 

"    Boston 12,684,340 

•*        "    Other  Ports 7,064,160 


Total 184,721,460 

In  the  above  estimate  of  consumption,  we 
have  not  ioeluded  the  coastwise  receipts  at  the 
ports,  they  being  already  embraced  in  the  cal- 
culation at  the  port  where  they  were  originally 


STOCK,  1st  JANUAIT,  1893. 

At  New-York,  of  Brazil. .  .bags 43,000 

**  Java pockets,  Ac .  .27,500 

**  Laguayra   and    Hara- 

caibo...bags 18,000 

"  Other  kinds..pkf8....  5,000 

Total  ut  New-York pkgs. . . .93,500 

New.Orieann-Braxil 92.600 

Baltimore— Braxil 28,000 

Philadelphia— (mostly)  Brazil 1 8,500 

Boston— (mostly)  Java,  inpockeU 32,000 

Other  Ports— (mostly)  Brazil. . . , 8,100 

ToUl pkgs.... 872,700 
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3.-T0BACC0  TBADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

ThiB  articlei  jostly  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  valaable  prodactionf 
of  the  West,  has,  within  comparatively  a  few  years  past,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  agricaltural  wealth  to  our  state.  The  rode  and  careless  mode  of  its 
cnltare,  and  the  roagh  and  unmerchantable  style  of  its  preparation,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreiffn  markets— arising  alike  from  the  ignorance  of  the  planter  of  tho 
adaptability  of  me  soil  to  its  growth,  and  the  necessary  precautions  required  for 
security  and  protection  from  the  sudden  chanees  of  climate  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
the  experience  and  proper  facilities  requisite  tor  its  safe  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation to  market,  have  oeen  greatly  improved. 

This  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  emigration  to  onr  state  of  practical  plant- 
ers from  the  older  tobacco-growing  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  agents  and  capital  of  regular  eastern  dealers,  who,  in 
conducting  their  operations,  have  stipulated  with  the  planter  from  year  to  year,  in 
making  their  purchases  by  contract,  for  the  delivery  of  the  article,  in  improved 
order  and  condition,  with  attention  to  its  assortment  as  to  color,  quality,  and 
length,  consequently  enhancing  its  value  to  the  purchaser,  and  adding  much  to  the 
returns  of  the  producer,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  these 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  the  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco,  arising  from  the  repeated  succession  of  crops  upon  the  same  land,  tend- 
ing to  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  that  strength  which  caused  a  too  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  coarse  in  texture  and  bitter  m  taste, 
may  be  attributed  the  removal  of  that  prejudice  which  has  attached  to  the  Missouri 
tobacco,  in  former  years,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  better  reputation,  in  its  variety 
of  qualities,  suitable  alike  for  stemming,  manufacturing,  and  smoking. 

To  the  experienced  dealer  and  judge  of  the  article,  it  is  no  assumption  to  state, 
that  Missouri  tobacco,  in  its  distinct  quality  of  manufacturing,  is  snperior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  other  state,  save  Virginia,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  even  rank,  side  by  side,  with  the  deservedly  reputed  growth  of  her  soil. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  fiict,  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and 
indeed  all  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  as  far  distant  as  Pittsburgh,  seek  their  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  material,  in  person,  or  by  order,  from  the  crops  of  our  state,  and 
thus  become  competitors  of  our  own  manufacturers,  in  their  selections  at  the  daily 
market  in  St.  Louis. 

There  have  also  been  shipments,  to  some  extent,  of  this  quality  of  tobacco,  to 
Virginia  direct,  to  supply,  in  part,  the  deficiency  existing  in  the  manufacturing 
grades  of  their  own  snort  and  inferior  crop  of  last  season — which  were  better  ap- 
preciated than  the  shipments  hence  in  former  seasons. 

As  a  shipping  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  foreign  reports  and 
classification  of  what  is  termed  *'  Western  Tobacco,"  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets,  to  ascertain  that  Missouri  tobacco  is  fast  vieing  with  the  quality  and  repu- 
tation of  Kentucky  tobacco— a  tobacco,  which  stands  higher  in  cnaracter,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated  in  foreign  countries,  than  any  other 
raised  on  our  continent. 

The  average  production  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  for  a  period  embracing  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  10,800  hhds.,  and  during  that  time  it  has  neither  materially  in- 
creased or  decreased  upon  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  chief  causes  which  have 
operated  to  prevent  an  increased  production,  have  been  the  withdrawal  of  valuable 
labor  from  the- crops  by  the  *'  California  emigration,**  which  has  been  principally 
amongst  that  class  of  our  population,  in  the  interior,  who  had  cultivated  the  article 
extensively,  and  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  remaining  labor  bestowed  on  this 
crop,  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  hemp,  upon  the  same  lands  before  ap- 
propriated to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  which  the  experience  of  farmers  taught  them, 
nad  admirably  adapted  them  to  its  cultivation. 

The  territory  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  and  to  which 
its  production  is  mainly  confined,  is  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Chariton,  How- 
ard, Franklin,  Calloway,  Lincoln,  Randolph,  Pike,  Macon  and  Monroe. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  table  will  show  the  annual  receipts  of  tobacco, 
in  hogsheads,  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  shipped  each  year  from  all  tue  important  points  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers : 
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The  annual  reeeipit  of  Tobacco^  in  hogsheads,  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past 

fite  years: 


-1847 ,  , 1848. ,    . 1849.- 


WUU  WhoU  WkaU 

noM  iMpnMf.  atrip$.    £«<    Xn^,  MpmtiU,  anp$.   Im^,    Lug*.  $A^mt.   Strip*.  Luif.  iMgt^ 

Camden 534..  329..    80..  125..  435..    50..  310..    75..    378..  800..  184..    54* 

Bmiwwiek 913..  455..  890..  168.. 1325..  650..  415..  860..    946..  645..    80..  881 

KrleavUle 399..  380..     — ..    79..  617..  360..    90..  167..    41!..  295..    -..116 

GUsfow 5867..  1188.. 3615..  1070.. 4784..  914..8903..  967..  5830.. 1280.. 3006..  944 

Eoclieport* 425..  215..    97..  113..  382..  161..  132..    89..    373..  196..    86..    99 

ProTidence 48..    — ..    32..    16..  188..     — ..    85..    43..    301..    — ..  193..  108 

Portland 442..    — ..  338..  110..  345..    — ..  859..    86..     639..      8..  451..  186 

Hannibal 850..  315..  300..  835..  800..  380..  890..  190..    900..  390..  310..  800 

Other poinU.1 1537..    —..1085..  518..  228..    —..  158..    76..  3668..    —..8445.. 1833 


11015.. 8816 

..6771. 

.8488..9044 

.S455..4636. 

.1953. 

.18846.  .3004 

..6695 

.3147 

TBOM          Wl 

Candeo.... 

1850. 

.  862....  195 

.  827....  560 

.  578....  413 

.4316.. ..1010 

.  450....  843 

.    80....    30 

.  488....    — 

550...  810 

.1731....     - 

.    35.. 
.  100.. 

.'SSH.'.' 
.    87.. 
.    19.. 
.  886.. 
.  825... 
.1154.. 

....    32 

WM*»hipm*»t. 
..    284    .  . 

.  196. 
.  438.. 
.  138. 
.1600. 
.  174., 
.    50., 

'.  375.'] 

1851. 

34... 

....  890.... 

87... 

....1010... 
....     65... 
....     93... 
....  330... 
....  310... 

X«^ 
.    54.. 

888.. 

.    73.. 

.  654. 

87.. 

41.. 

826.. 

190.. 
1395.. 

Sum,. 

..  80 

Brauwick. 
KytetTille.. 
Glaijgaw... 
Rocieport* 

PorUand... 
Hannibal  . 

...  167.... 
....  159.... 
...  792.... 
...  121.... 
...    31.... 
....  142.... 
...  115.... 
....  577..., 

..  1016 

..     831 

..  3864 

..    386 

..     184 

..    546 

..  1000 

..  4187 

I!l85 

Other  put. 

....8792... 

9816. 

...8660 

.4480.. 

...2136.-., 

..11038 

.8965. 

....4941... 

3007.. 

..145 

Toibacco  inspeetion  in  St  Louis  for  the  past  five  years  : 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1890.  1851. 

Planters' WarehouBe 3,854 3,184 4,982 4,186 4,247 

Slate  Warehouae 1,235 1,083 867 62 851 

5,089 4,267 5,849 4,248 5,098 

Bj  refereDce  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  proportion 
of  stripe,  annually  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  2,800  hogsheads,  worth  at  an 
average  price,  on  board  steamboat,  of  $8  per  100  lbs.,  for  same  time,  $291,200. 
Of  leaf,  there  has  been  an  average  of  5,300  hogsheads,  at  an  average  price  of  |4  50 
per  100  lbs.,  worth  $330,900.  Of  lags,  there  has  been  an  annual  average  of  2,500 
hhds.,  worth  $2  25,  average  price,  |84,375— -or  the  whole  average  crop,  Htrips,  leaf, 
and  lugs,  may  be  estimated  as  worth  annaally  $709,475. 

The  raanufactore  of  tobacco,  previous  to  the  year  1847,  in  this  state,  was  but  in 
its  infancy,  there  being  but  six  or  seven  factories  in  the  state  engaged  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  business,  two  of  them  located  in  this  city  and  four  in  the  town  of 
Glasgow.  Since  this  date,  there  has  been  a  regular  gradual  increase  throughout 
the  state,  till  within  the  last  year,  when  the  (quantity  manufactured  has  been 
nearly  three- fold  that  of  any  previous  year ;  particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in 
St.  Louis,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  the  state,  from  the 
daily  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
at  which  it  could  he  afforded  to  the  trade,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion, durins;  the  past  year,  of  Virginia,  and  other  forei^  tobacco,  which  had  here- 
tofore chiefly  supplied  our  market.  From  the  low  price  at  which  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  already  opened  the  present  season,  with  the  extensive  preparations  made 
ibr  its  manuracture  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  state,  we  may  argue  a  continued 
exclusion  of  foreign  tobacco  from  onr  market,  and  a  trade  at  home  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  yield  of  our  manufactories,  at  remunerating  prices.  Thus,  the  tribute 
paid  for  the  transportation  upon  our  own  cultivation,  to  distant  points  without  the 

•  Suppoaed  to  be. 

f  Other  poinu— Richland,  Cambridge,  Lexington,  Weiton,  Bluffport,  Franklin,  Herman,  W a«li« 
ini^toD,  Naahville,  Cote  Sani  Deueiuea,  Brown's  Landing,  Ac. 
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State,  and  the  additional  tax  for  its  manafSsictare  and  return  to  our  market  for  sale, 
as  well  as  the  profit  paid  to  the  producer  and  mannfactorer  of  the  article^  in  other 
states,  will  henceforth  be  saved  to  as,  and  enter,  as  a  valuable  item,  into  the 
sources  of  our  wealth. 

Number  of  boxes  of  manufactured  Tobacco  in  the  staJte,  for  the  fast  five  years  : 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1^0.  1851. 

St.  Louis... .1,850... .2,000... .2,386.. ..3,974.... 8,335. .Brs.av.  wt  180  lbs. 

Glasgow 3,682.... 4,834... .4,047.... 4,316.. ..5,218..  •*      "    "    135  lbs. 

Olherpoints..    127....    378....    634....    475....  1.612..  "      «    •*    130  lbs. 

5.659        7,212        7,067        8,765      15,165 

At  an  average  of  seven  boxes  to  the  hogshead,  the  mann&ctureof  1851  con- 
sumed  2,166  hogsheads  of  tobacco ;  and  at  an  average  of  $15  per  box,  or  13  cents 
per  lb.,  the  15,165  boxes  manufactured  in  1851,  are  worth  $227,425.  Deduct- 
mg  the  manu&cture  of  1851,  say  2,166  ho^eads,  from  the  receipts  of  that  year,, 
and  we  have  8,872  hogsheads  as  the  quantity  exported. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  Florida,. — ^A  compimy  has  been  organized  of  inflnential  Georgians,  and  New- York 
and  Washington  capitalists,  for  the  constraction  of  a  raO-road  across  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  from  the  port  of  Brunswick,  in  Gkorgia,  to  the  city  of  Pensacola, 
A  cnarter  was  some  years  ago  granted  to  Brunswick  for  a  canal  to  the  Altamaha  River, 
which  has  been  bought  up  by  a  Wew-York  company,  together  with  a  large  part  of  Brans- 
wick,  and  the  canal,  it  is  thoo^t,  will  be  opened  by  the  first  of  January  next.  No  better 
port  than  that  of  Brunswick  can  be  found  in  all  the  southern  Atlantic  coasts,  and  vessels 
of  every  size  may  at  all  times  reach  its  wharves.  The  character  of  the  other  terminus  for 
the  proposed  rau-road,  Pensacola,  as  a  harbor,  is  universally  understood,  and  the  total 
length  (exclusive  of  proposed  branches  to  Tallahassee  and  Albany,  on  the  Flint  River) 
will  be  200  miles— cost,  $1,500,000.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  five  years.  Says  the 
Qeorpa.  Telegraph : — 

*'  Let  a  connection  of  the  raH-roads  of  Gko^;ia  vnth  the  Gulf  be  made,  and  the  whole 
southern  country  will  not  only  be  placed  in  closer  proximity  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  our  own  rich  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  monopoly,  by  the 
North,  of  the  commerce  and  travel  to  the  Pacific  will  be  broken  up,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  secured  to  our  own  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coast  Let  a  rail-road  be 
finished  from  Brunswick  to  Pensacola,  and  steam- ships  be  started  from  the  former  place 
to  New- York,  and  from  the  latter,  via  New-Orleans  and  Havana  to  Chagres  or  Tehuan- 
tepee,  and  the  route  even  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco  will  be  shortened  a  whole 
week,  or  more,  in  time,  and  between  the  southern  and  western  sti^s  and  San  Francisco, 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than  two  weeks  in  time,  and  a  large  sum  in  money." 

2.  Ternissxs.— The  last  legislature  passed  two  important  acts :  The  first  to  regulate 
county  subsmptions  for  rail-roads.  The  county  court  may  take  the  sense  of  the  legai  vo- 
ierg  ol  the  county,  whether  a  subscription  shall  be  made  or  not — provided  the  money  be 
spent  in  the  coun^.  The  tax  to  beleviedupon  the  taxable  property,  privileges  and  persons 
by  law  Uable  to  taxation  in  the  county.  Not  more  than  33  per  cent,  shall  be  collected  in 
one  year.  Payers  of  the  tax  receive  certificates  which  may  be  traded  or  assiciied,  and  are 
receivable  for  freight  or  passage  upon  roads,  &c.  They  constitute  stock  in  tlie  comoany. 
County  bonds  may  be  issued  redeemable  out  of  the  taxes,  &c.  This  act  w  much  wider  in 
its  scope  than  the  one  lately  passed  in  Louisiana.  The  other  act  to  which  we  referred 
establishes  a  system  of  intemal  improvements  in  the  state,  by  granting  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$8,000  per  mue  to  each  of  a  number  of  rail-road  companies.  The  bonds  of  the  state  are 
to  be  issued  for  that  amount  as  soon  as  thirty  miles  are  in  ev^Ty  respect  completed  and 
prepared  for  the  iron.  The  road  must  be  free  from  debt.  The  bonds  to  bear  six  per  cent., 
payable  semi- annually,  and  not  to  have  more  than  40,  or  less  than  30,  years  to  run.  The 
issuance  of  bonds  gives  to  the  state  the  hi^hest^en  upon  the  road.  On  the  completion  of 
other  sections  of  20  mUes  each,  bonds  as  ^ove  will  be  issued  to  the  companies.  On  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  governor  shall  order  the  sherifi*,  &c^  to  take 
possession  of  the  road,  and  administer  it  in  the  name  and  right  of  the  state,  until  the  inte- 
rest is  paid,  or  the  courts  shall  order  sale  of  t^e  road,  &c.  Five  years  after  completion  of  the 
road  the  companies  shall  set  apart  one  per  cent  per  annum  oxr  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
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vMd  in  the  purchase  of  the  bon^  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  raoeiving  credit  fyt  the  tanuy 
Ro  Toad  can  receive  state  aid  unless  it  shall  complete  30  miles  within  the  next  foor  years. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  roads  embraced  within  the  schedole,  bat  there  are  a  great 
nanj  provisions,  limitations,  &e.,  in  regard  to  routes,  which  we  have  not  space  to  inolqde 
here: 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  embrace  tihe  Chattanooga,  Harrison, 
*•         >town  az.d  Charleston  Eail-road  Company,  tbe  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
Nashville  Bail-road  Company,  the  Sooth  Western 


road  Company,  the  Louisville  and  .     x' 

Bail-road  Company,  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Rail-road  Company,  the  Memphis 
and  Charieston  Rail^noad  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Rai]-road  Company,  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road  Company,  the 
Nashville  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road  Company,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road 
Company,  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Lomsville  Rail-road  Company,  and  the  Winchester 
and  Alabama  Rail-road  Company,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  constructed  by  said 
companies  lie  wUhin  the  linuts  of  tins  state  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  said  companies  shall 
have  aU  the  powers  and  privikces,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liabilities  con- 
taised  in  this  act  Provukd,  oiat  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  or  embrace  more  of  the  road 
proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Memphis,  Claricsville  and  Louisville  Rail-road  Company,  than 
that  part  which  Uee  between  the  Kentucky  Hue  and  the  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road, ot  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road.  Andprovid$dfurtker^  That  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  or  embrace  the  Bast  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail -road  Company,  unless  said 
company  shall  extend  the  road  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Rial-road  at  Knoxville ;  and  in  the  event  said  company  fail  or  refuse  so  to  extend  their 
said  rad*ioad  to  make  said  juncdoa,  then  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  with  the 
xestrictioiM  and  Uabifities  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  any  company  that  may  be  hereafter 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  rail-road  to  make  said  connection ;  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  extend  to  or  embrace  more  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Ooocgia  Rail-road  than  that  part  which  lies  between  Blair's  Feiry  and  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville. Amdprovulsd,  That  anjr  line  now  existinfl:  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Geonpa 
Bail-road  shall  not  {Mrevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  its  benefit  as  herein  provided,  but  Uie 
affidavits  required  in  die  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  as  applicable  to 
said  company,  if  it  is  stated  in  said  affidavits  that  no  lien  has  been  created  on  said  road 
sinoe  the  passage  of  this  act. 

3.  Looisiaha]  RAiL-R0ADi.~The  late  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  organization  of 
eorporatums  for  works  of  public  improvement  aud  utih^,  is  based  upon  very  liberal 
pinciples,  and  is  a  great  step  in  sdvance  of  our  past  policy.  Under  this  act,  charters 
nave  been  framed  for  the  Jackson  aud  Opelonsas  Rail-road  Companies,  which  have  both 
been  organized. 

Jackwn,  Rail-road  Companf' — Offieerg — ^President,  James  Robb ;  Diredart — James 
Bobb,  A.  D.  Kelly,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  J.  P.  Harrison,  Isadora  Labamt,  W.  8.  Campbell, 
John  SHdeU,  W.  P.  Converse,  E.  W.  Moise,  Emile  La  Sere,  H.  S.  Buckner,  Charles 
Pride. 

We  extract  the  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter— 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  the  '*  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  North- 
em  B«i}-road  Company,^' and  its  domicil  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  New- Orleans. 

S.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  pori>ose  of  ronstructipg,  working  and 
Maintaining  a  rail-road  from  New- Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  tnence 
northward,  through  the  State  of  Mississippi  towards  the  {xnnt  that  shall  be  deemed  most 
fiivorable  fox  eontinnins  the  communication  to  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
road  so  be  made  on  Baca  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  main  trunk  of  a  continuous  line  of 
cQimnonication  between  New-Orleans  and  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  of  twenw-five  dollars  each.  A  psymeot  of  five 
per  eent.  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  sub- 
sequent payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums,  and  at  such  periods,  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors ;  provided^  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publicatiun  in  two 
newspapers  in  New-Orieans  and  two  in  Mississippi.  Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be 
Bade  in  vay  one  year. 

4.  The  said  corporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  organized,  so  soon  as  sharas  of 
flKtek  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  at  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orieaos,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders,  of  whom 
six  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  the  stockholders  residing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  directon.    The  directors  shall  elect  one  of  their 
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body  at  president  of  the  company,  at  their  tint  meetbg  after  their  eleetion.    At  all  elee- 
tioDi  bv  the  itockholdera  at  alt  their  meeting^  each  share  shall  be  entided  to  one  vote. 

Opaotuas  Rail-road  Company.— O Mcert— ChnBtopher  Adams,  President ;  DireHort 
— C.  Adams,  Jr.,  A.  Lanfear,^.  Y.  de  Bgana,  J.  W.  Stanton,  A.  Cbiapella,  J.  D.  Denem. 
&.  B.  Sunmer,  L.  J.  Sigur,  L.  Leon  Bernard,  Oen.  A.  Dedoaet,  Harvey  Hopkins,  m!  O 
H.  Norton. 
The  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  "  The  New-Orleans,  Onelousas  and  Great  West- 
em  B^il-road  Company/'  and  its  domicil  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

2.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  constmcting,  working  and 
maintaining  a  rail-road  from  Algiers,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  from 
New-Orleans,  and  thence  westward  through  or  near  Thibodaoz ;  thence  to  Berwick's  Bay  ; 
crossing  which,  thence  to  Washington  or  near  it,  on  the  Conrtableu,  in  the  parish  of  8t« 
Landrv,  and  from  thence  hereafter  to  be  continued  to  the  point  on  the  Sabine  River  most 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  said  road  through  the  State  of  Texas  to  £1  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  road  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  rnain 
trunk  of  a  line  of  rail-road,  as  shall  form  a  continuous  communication  between  New- 
Orleans,  Texas  and  the  Pacific  States  or  Territories,  and  such  branches  as  they  may  here> 
after  choose  to  make. 

3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  milfions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  at  twenty-five  dollars  each.  A  payment  of  five 
percent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribine.  The  si^ 
sequent  payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  oe  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors :  Provided,  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  eiven,  by  publication  in  one 
newspaper  in  New- Orleans,  which  shall  be  known  to  the  stockbolders  as  the  official  paper 
of  die  company,  and  such  newspapers  as  may  be  designated  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be  made  in  this  year — the  subsequent  years,  the  calls  to  be 
fixed  by  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  1853. 

4.  The  S4id  corporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  organized,  so  soon  as  shares  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  at  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders.  The 
directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  bodjr  as  President  of  the  company  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  elecdon.  A  quorum  to  do  business  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  directors. 
At  all  elecdons  by  the  stockholders,  at  all  their  meedngs,  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

4,  TlMNlssii. — A  writer  in  the  Nashville  Union  thus  compares  the  distances  on  the  two 
routes  via  Florence  and  via  I^agrange  and  HoUy  Springs,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  tb^e 
to  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  road. 

Upon  the  air  line  theory,  let  us  now  compare  the  distance  of  the  respective  Florence 
and  Clifton  routes  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  which  city  is  peremptorilv  called  for  in  the 
charter  of  the  Nashville  and  New-Orleans  Rail-road,  starting  from  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
■diverging  point : 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Florence 60  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Tuscnmbia  (river  included) 5     ** 

From  Tuscumbia  to  Aberdeen  (air  line) 85     ** 

From  Aberdeen  to  Jackson  (air  line) 147     " 

297  miles. 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Lagrange,  as  above  stated 147  miles. 

From  Lasrange  to  Holly  Springs 30      '< 

From  HoDy  Springs  to  Jackson 190     '* 

367  miles. 
297      •« 

Difference  in  distance 70  miles. 

5.  ViBGlHlA. — We  received  some  time  aso,  but  omitted  noticing,  from  ^e  press  of 
other  matters,  an  address  prepared  by  J.  R.  Watkins,  £s<^.,  to  the  people  of  Ricnmond, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Danville  Rail-road.  The  address  is  ably  written,  and  digests  a 
Urge  quantity  of  valuable  rail-road  materiel     The  writer  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  Richmond  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Danville  road.  It  is  above  all  others  her 
own  road.  Who  can  undertake  t<»  say  that  the  great  trade  of  the  West  and  6ouib-wes^ 
which  she  is  so  eager  to  obtain,  vrill  never  go  up  the  valley  and  through  Manassa's  (Hp, 
in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and  Baltimore  t    £Ten  if  it  should  be  brought  through  the 
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Blue  Ridge  tumid,  there  is  the  GordonsTiUe  and  Alexandria  Boad  on  this  side  the 
mountains  to  carry  it  away  from  her.  Nor  is  she  safe  with  it  brought  to  Lynchburg ;  for 
there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  for  a  road  from  Lynchburg  to  Charlottesville.  To  avert  the 
dangers  which  threaten  her  interests  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom,  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  her  representatives.  B  ut  she  cannot  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing  a  ^reat  emporium  of  Southern  trade,  though  rival  interests  may  prevail  over  her  in 
divertug  that  of  the  West  and  South-west.  For  the  trade  of  western  North  Carolina, 
(a  country  of  immense  fertility,)  and  south  side  Virginia,  she  can  have  no  competitor,  save 
perhaps,  Petersburg,  her  Virginia  sister,  at  whose  prosperity  she  should  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  repine.  That  noble  region  she  holds  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  can  unite  her- 
self to  ii,  if  she  will,  bv  the  strongest  ties,  social  and  political,  until  both  shall  become 
identical  in  interest  and  in  feeling.  She  can  thus  acquire  a  strength  which  may  make  her 
irresistible  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Her  present  position  is  critical ;  no  time  is  to  be 
iMt  To  achieve  an  object  so  important,  but  one  thins  is  necessary,  and  diat  is,  for  her 
hotel-keepers,  her  merchants  and  oiher  business  men,  ner  professional  men,  and  her  me- 
chanics, to  come  forward  at  once  and  $ub$cril>e  their  money. 

6.' TKHNissBC^Mr.  Beime,  President  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road 
Company,  in  a  late  address,  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  le^slature  of  Mississippi  of  the 
right  of  way  to  the  company  through  her  counties  of  Tishimmgo  and  Tippah,  except  npon 
cooditions  which  cannot  be  compli^  with,  speaks  as  follows : 

**  It  is  known  to  the  stockholders,  that  heretofore  purchases  were  made  of  the  "  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  Company,"  and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  their  interest  in  the  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  track,  and  also  the  interest  of  the  "  Tennessee  Valley  Rail-road  Com- 
pany," with  all  its  rights  and  privileges  in  what  was  known  as  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland 
and  {Decatur  Rail-road ;  that  these  roads  were  made  a  part  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road ;  that  iron  rails  of  the  most  approved  T  pattern,  to  the 
amount  of  8,600  tons,  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  construcdng  these  roads.  The  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  in  running  order. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Lagrange  portion,  in  running  order, 
was  found  to  be  $360,000,  and  the  Valley  Rail-road  $276,000;  making  the  aggregate  cost 
of  these  ninety-tvTo  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Oharieston  Rail-road  $636,000  ;  that  the 
eradiog,  cross  ties,  engines,  burden  cars,  lajinff  the  track,  iw..t  contracted  for  at  prices 
known,  insares  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  road  within  the  estimate  of  the  en- 
gineer ;  and  the  question  is  confidently  asked,  where  can  ninety-two  miles  of  rail-road 
m  the  IJniced  States,  through  so  productive  a  country,  be  built  for  the  same  money  ? 

The  President  of  die  company  takes  this  medium  of  informing  the  stockholders,  that,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  New- Orleans,  Dills  of  lading  had  been  received  for  over  4,500  tons  of 
iron  rails.  Two  cargoes  had  arrived — arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding— instructiona  left  with  the  agents  of  uie  company,  to  forward,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  on  the  best  terms,  the  iron  to  Memphis  and  Tuscumbia ;  two  cargoes  of  the  same  have 
been  received  at  Memphis ;  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  directors  was  convened  at  this  place 
on  the  10th  instant  The  meeting  of  the  board  thus  convened  oontanued  in  semion  from 
the  10th  to  the  13Ui,  at  10  P.  M.,  and  the  President  takes  infinite  pleasure  in  saying,  that, 
daring  the  deliberations,  no  directors  could  have  manifested  more  zeal  and  greater  desire 
to  promote  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  contracts  be  entered  into  for  the  grading,  &c.,  of 
diat  portion  of  said  road  from  its  intersection  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoora  Rail- 
road to  Decatur  and  sections  Nos. west  of  Tuscumbia.    For  all  of  which  bids  were 

made  (including  the  bridge  at  Decatur)  by  responsible  contractors.  That  the  President 
direct  a  survey  to  be  made  from  Lacrange,  Tennessee,  to  the  most  suitable  point  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  said  state,  and  from  a  suitable  point  west  of  Tuscumbia  to  the  most 
suitable  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  below  obstructions  tu  na- 
vigation, and  then  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  way  of  connecting  these  two  points  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  all  of  which  is  to  be  reported  to  a  future  meeting  of  said  board. 

It  will  be  peroeived  that  the  work  for  the  construction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Bail-road  has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  conndence  in  the  ability 
and  punctuality  of  the  company  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise. 

7.  Georgia  ahd  South  Carolina,. — Mr.  Whiteside  having  been  deputed  by  the 
legblarare  of  Tennessee  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  on  the  con- 
flicto  which  had  arisen  between  the  Bast  Tennessee  and  (Georgia  Rail-road  Company 
and  the  Union  Branch  Company,  of  Georgia,  thus  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  last-named 
state  upon  the  subject  of  the  bridge  across  die  Savannah  River,  and  of  a  route  from  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  to  Charleston  other  than  by  the  way  of  Augusta  or  Savannah : 

A  bill  was  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  authorize  a 
eonnection  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Rail-roads  at  Aususta,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority,  for  reasons,  doubtless,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  to  whom  that  branch  of  your  memorial  was 
referred. 

It  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  decided  sentiments  of  a  rery  large  maiority  of  the 
people  of  Greorgia,  and  a  fixed  determination  by  them  never  to  cermit  the  desired  ooo- 
nection — the  arowed  object  being  to  force  the  great  trade  expectea  from  the  West  to  their 
own  seaport  at  Sayannah. 

Competition  in  transportation  to  the  near  Atlantic  ports,  and  in  trade  at  the  great  marts 
of  commerce,  are  things  of  immense  value  to  all  the  ^eat  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  Tennessee  and  the  neighbonne  states  of  the  interior.  This  com- 
petition would  ensure  low  freights  and  good  acoomrooaation  on  the  great  thoroughfares, 
and  the  highest  prices  in  market  for  our  products.  And  when  we  consider  the  immense 
amount  orexports  which  we  are  certain  to  place  on  the  rail-roads  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
at  no  distant  day,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  great  advantages  to  result  to  our  peo- 
ple from  low  rates  of  transportation,  and  full  prices  in  a  free  and  extended  market  for 
their  products. 

It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  in  a  very  short  time<  from  the  rapid  exteouon 
of  rail-roads  which  will  result  from  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  you  have  just 
adopted,  this  want  of  competition  would,  in  ten  years  or  less,  tax  the  people  of  our  state 
alone  enough  to  build  a  line  of  rail-road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  tax  m  the  form  of  tolls  and  drayage  at  the  Augusta  bridge— the  damsge  done  to  the 
lAerchandise  and  produce,  in  loading  and  unloading,  from  the  cars,  and  exposure  while 
passing  from  depot  to  depot — the  detention  and  scattering  of  stocks,  &c.,  are  mipediments 
on  the  line  to  Cnarleston,  operating  perpetually,  to  the  annovance  and  loss  of  all  who 
adopt  it  as  a  commercial  highway,  wnolly  incompatible  with  that  rapidity  and  freedom  <^ 
intercourse  with  the  Atlannc,  so  essential  to  our  success  in  the  grand  scheme  of  internal 
improvements  on  which  we  are  embarking,  and  to  oar  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  and 
oomraercisl  people. 

Takioff  it,  then,  for  granted  that  we  are,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  be  forced  to  the  port  of 
Savannah,  on  lines  of  rail-road,  which  are  even  now  unable  to  accommodate  their  own  local 
and  rspidly-increasing  business  without  ruinous  delay,  and  which  will  be  wholly  incom- 
petent for  the  great  increase  of  trade,  which  will  soon  seek  a  transit  between  the  Atlantic 
and  our  own  neighboring  sutes, — in  view  of  the  great  interests  at  suke,  it  behooves  us  to 
go  to  work  at  once  with  the  energy  and  spirit  which  characterize  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  states,  and  open  a  direct,  unbroken  communication  by  rail-road  with  the  Atlantic  at 
Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

South  Carolina  has  already  extended  her  rail-roads  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  but  a  short  space  intervenes  between  them  and  our  roads  in  Tennessee. 

Hecent  explorations  are  believed  to  establish  the  fact  that,  vinthout  a  tunnel,  and  on 
easy  grades,  a  rail-road  may  be  run  from  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  to  a  connection  with 
the  Sast  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  so  as  to  give  a  much  shorter  line  from  East 
Tennessee,  Kenmcky  and  Ohio,  to  the  ocean,  than  the  one  by  way  of  Augnsia,  and  eauaUy 
as  short  a  one  from  Chattanooga,  the  head  of  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Unes  or  roil- 
road. 

This  route  has  not  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  from  a  belief  that  die 
right  of  way  could  never  be  had  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  most  favorable  gap 
in  the  mountains,  which  is  just  within  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state ;  but  at  the  recent 
session  of  her  legislature  a  favorable  charter  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  way 
is  now  open  for  building  the  road. 

The  task  of  its  accomplishment  is  before  us,  and  must  be  performed.  We  owe  it  to 
our  greatest  interesu,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  system 
of  rail-roads  which  your  enlightened  forecast  has  decreed,  by  a  pledge  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  aid,  that  it  shall  boob  come  into  operation  among  us. 

This  state  aid  will  call  forth  even  a  greater  amount  of  private  capital  to  be  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  and  we  may  soon  expect  an  investment  little,  if  any,  short  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  depending  mainly  for  a  pro6t,  or  profitable  use,  on  an  easy  and  expe- 
ditious communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.   • 

Shall  we  be  confined  to  the  exactions — the  monopoly—of  a  sincle  line  of  road  to  a  single 
point  of  trade,  and  this  road  now,  in  the  absence  of  any  rail-road  connection  at  the  West, 
confessedly  unable  to  acconmiodate  the  business  which  is  already  oflered  to  it  7  The 
whole  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Savannah  is  blocked,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  warehouse 
on  it  that  has  not  fret^t  awaiting  transportation,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Une, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  nve. 

Charleston,  with  Uie  aim  and  spirit  which  prompted  her  to  heavy  pledges  in  former 
time*  to  reach  Cincinnati,  and  more  recently  to  bestow  her  treasure,  wuh  no  niggard 
hand,  ior  the  construction  of  rail-roads  to  the  Cumberiand  and  Mississippi  rivers,  will 
doubtless,  to  perfect  the  great  system  which  we  are  just  establishing,  aid  us  in  removing 
this  only  barrier  which  intervenes  between  her  and  the  great  West. 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road  is  vei^ng  upon  that  point  where  it  is  to  be- 
come a  great  element  of  power  in  the  prosecution  of  a  mrect,  unobstracted  line  to  Charles- 
That  company  will  be  found  ready  to  do  ita  full  share  when  the  time  for  action 
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Tlw  Carolina,  Nordi  Alabama,  North  Miatiasippi,  and  many  of  the  Kentucky  roadi, 
hann^  a  direct  interest  in  this  Kne^  their  co-operation,  and  that  of  upper  and  central  South 
Oarohna,  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

^  If  tbe  charters  already  granted  by  von  do  not  sufficiently  proride  for  this  great  connec- 
tion, suitable  additional  enactments  should  be  made  at  once,  leaying  untrammeled,  by 
calls  for  particular  localities  or  points  of  connection,  the  way  open  for  the  selection  of  the 
best  route  or  routes  to  be  found  to  the  North  Carolina  line  m  the  direction  of  Clayton, 
Georgia,  and  Axiderson,  South  Carolina. 

8.  South  Carolina, — The  people  of  Charleston,  apprebensive  of  beinff  cut  off  from 
die  direct  route  of  travel  North  when  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  Road  is  completed, 
luiTO  obtained  a  chaiter,  and  are  now  pressing  for  a  rail-road  (rom  Charleston,  or  from 
any  point  on  tbe  east  bunk  of  Cooper  Eiver,  within  three  miles  of  Charleston,  to  such 
point  on  or  near  the  Wilmineton  and  Manchester  Rail-road,  west  of  the  great  Pee 
Dee,  as  may  be  selected  ;  and  in  case  the  route  which  may,  on  examination,  be  found 
most  eligible,  should  not  pass  by  or  near  the  Delta  of  the  Santee  and  tbe  town  of  George- 
town, then  the  companv  snail  be  authorized  to  construct  a  branch  rail-road,  or  a  plank-rmud 
to  Qeorgetown.  It  shall  also  have  authority  to  construct  branch  rail-roads  or  plank-roads  in 
any  direction,  and  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  twenty-five  miles  from  the  main  track  of 
tbe  said  rail-road. 

9.  Mississippi.— PrettMntn^  that  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  will  take 
^e  route  through  Baton  Rouge,  the  Natchez  papers  are  proposing  an  extension  to  that 
city.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Natchez  to  make  a  move  to  inance  ue  company  to  come 
tins  war,  as  there  are  two  important  links  in  the  chain  to  Jackson  alreaayiinished  or 
Ipsded  7  From  Bayou  Sara  to  Woodville  there  is  a  road  already  in  sucoeasful  opera- 
tion, which  could  be  bought  out  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Company ;  and  from 
this  place  to  Torrey's  store,  forty  miles,  our  old  road  is  graded,  and  can  be  had  by  the 
Ncw.Orleans  Company  by  the  mere  askinr  for  it.  The  only  two  links  then  to  fill  up  will 
be  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Bayou  Sara^  and  trom  Wood  ville  to  this  place,  which  last  would 
be  done  by  the  citizens  of  Wilkinson  and  Adams  counties,  without  doubL  Natchez  alone 
could  take  half  a  million  of  stock  to  indace  the  company  to  come  this  way,  and  the  eiti- 
sens  of  Wilkinson  are  as  public-spirited  as  any  people  in  the  sonth-weit,  and  will  take  as 
much  stock  as  any  other  community  of  the  same  population  along  the  whole  mute.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  road  from  Torrey's  store  to  Jackson  (which  last  place  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Road  is  obliged  to  toooh)  has  been  once  surveyed  and  marked  out, 
and  fonnd  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligS»le  in  the  state  for  a  rail-road,  pursuing,  as  it  does,  a 
high  level  ridge  almost  the  entire  distance. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  this  route,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  save  forty  miles  of  grading  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson, 
and  will  pass  through  the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  western  Mississippi. 
Striking  Natchez,  it  will  receive  an  immense  trade,  from  which  it  will  be  cat  off  if  it 
ukes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  will  eventnally  intercept  tbe  trade  which  is  des- 
tined to  come  to  Vidalia  from  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  roads,  which  will  certainly  be 
made  to  the  river  opposite  this  place,  and  that  within  a  few  years. 

10.  Okorgia. — In  a  late  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  upon  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  we  find  the  following  upon  the  importance  of  the  work : 

The  committee,  in  the  close  of  their  labors,  cannot  refrain  from 'calling  the  attention  of 
die  legislature  to  the  importance  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  its  position  and 
its  prospects.  Its  northern  terminus  is  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  di- 
verges a  system  of  rail-roads  which  penetrate  every  pordon  of  the  eastern  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  East  Tennessee  Rail-road,  leaving  our  road  at  Dalton,  extends  into  the 
fertile  valleys  of  East  Tennessee  ;  its  continuation  forms  the  Virginia  Rail-road,  which, 
tonneline  the  Alleghany  Mountains^oins  the  extensive  system  of  rail-roads  recently 
planned  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  When  this  work  is  finished,  there  will  be  an  unbroken 
rail-road  track  from  Washinffton  Cihr  to  Monteomerv,  Alabama.  Our  road  will  form  an 
important  link  in  this  sreat  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  travel.  On  the  west,  the  Nashville 
and  Char.anooea  Rail-road  Company  are  overcoming  obsUcles  once  considered  insur- 
■MMUtable,  and  are  rapidly  pushing  their  work  to  completion.  From  some  point  on  this 
line  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  diverges,  and,  in  a  distance  little  less  than  three 
hundred  miles,  reaches  its  western  terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  MississippL 

Two  lines  are  spoken  of  from  Nashville — one  to  Lonisville,  Kentucky,  another  to  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  From  undoubted  information,  we  learn  that  these  two 
great  enterprises  will  be  completed.  All  these  improvements  will  necessarily  become 
valuable  feeders  to  our  state  woric.  ^e  1,500  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries,  concentrate  upon  Chattanooga  an  important  steam  and 
flal-boat  trade.  The  fertile  bottoms  drained  by  these  streams  produce,  in  profusion, 
the  staple  articles  of  food  so  much  needed  by  the  planters  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama.  The  other  terminus  of  our  road  is  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  from  which  point 
rad  iate  three  great  lines  of  railways,  which  embrace,  in  their  continuations  and  branches, 
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the  whole  of  Georgia,  moet  of  South  Caxoliiia,  and  t  portion  of  Alabema.  They  alio  con- 
nect the  naTieable  waters  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  diapenaing  the  benefits  of 
cheap  and  suaden  communication  for  trade  and  travel  to  nearly  two  millions  of  people. 
Our  state  road  forms  the  only  eotmeetinf  link  between  these  great  rail-road  centres — 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta — and  no  other  Ime  can  ever  be  built  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  our  monopoly,  for  the  conformation  of  the  country  forbids  it.  Between  Norfolk, 
Va.,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Mobile  on  the  Gnlf|  there  is  no  seaport  which  will  not  be  reached 
or  controlled  by  the  lines  diverging  from  Adanta.  This  secures  the  concentration  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  trade  at  that  point  over  our  road,  to  be  disti^buted,  by  its  connecting 
roads,  over  this  extended  section. 

11.  Akkansas. — We  have  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Little  Rock,  signed 
"  Boston  Mountain,''  which  abounds  in  very  judicious  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of 
south-western  industrial  independence,  and  proposes  niiany  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
depression  which  has  fallen  upon  us.  We  can  only  extract  the  conclnsion  of  this 
letter: 

**  To  accomplish  this,  and  even  more,  all  we  want  is  to  establish  banks  as  the  wants  of 
the  country  require,  upon  a  mixed  stock  and  specie  basis — such  as  Ohio,  New-York,  and 
other  states  have  adopted,  and  all  things  else  will  be  added." 

12.  Texas. — We  extract  the  foUowine  from  the  letter  of  a  verv  intelligent  gentleman 
at  Clarksville,  Texas,  who  was  a  memoer  of  the  late  B.ail-road  Convention  in  New- 
Orleans  : 

*'  I  sometimes  laugh  at  the  proceedings  of  oar  great  Rail-road  Convention,  and  the 
very  appropriaiensss  of  die  two  ^eat  speeches  of  the  session  to  the  objects  contemplated 
•—I  mean  tnose  <^  Robb  and  Benjamin.  What  were  they  but  wholesale  attacks  upon  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana,  the  (laws  of  the  state,  and  the  municipality  regulations  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  sn  particular'^  Now  was  this  not  a  *'  daiwtf  dish''  to  serve  up  to 
our  guests  after  inviting  them  to  a  coosultadon  on  rail-roads  7  But  to  get  back  to  our 
iiitde  Rock  Convention.  Its  object  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  finish  one  road ;  or,  in 
the  lancniage  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  it  has  a  **  heat  object,'*  the  construcdon  and  compledon  of 
the  road  recommended  by  the  New-Orleana  Convendon,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  or  near  Memphis,  and  running  across  the  State  of  Arlumsas  via  Litde  Rock, 
to  some  point  on  the  north-eastern  boiler  of  this  state,  now  that  the  road  will  be  built 
from  Memphis  to  Litde  Rock,  may  be  said  to  be  Affixed  fact.  If  it  continues  on  to  this 
section  of  country,  or  reaches  ^ed  River  at  any  point  above  the  raft,  it  will  cut  off  an 
immense  amount  of  trade  and  travel  from  your  city.  This  region  is  rapidly  filling  op  with 
a  nlandnff  population ;  and  the  present,  or  rather  tbejpast  year,  over  seventy  tfiousand  ban 
otcotton  nave  been  made  above  the  rail.  The  present  season  is  a  fine  one*  to  keep  up  the 
rail-road  excitement.  Boats  from  oar  landing  are  charging  us  $4  a  ba^  for  cotton,  and 
•3  50  a  barrel  for  back  freight.  This  is  elorious.  I  hope  it  will  continue.  It  will,  if 
it  does,  build  the  road.  For  my  part,  I  wish  Red  River  would  close  up  so  completely 
with  raft,  from  Alexandria  to  Fort  Washita,  that  ycm  could  not  force  an  Indian  canoe 
through.  Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  invendon,  but  also  the  lash  which  drives  the 
sloth  to  the  nse  of  those  means  already  invented.  As  Ions;  as  we  have  a  kind  of  <*  t^  vill 
do"  water  communication,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  peopk  to  £e  trial  of  any  other,  especially 
when  it  costs  money." 

13.  GfoRaiA. — ^We  have  received  the  annual  report,  1852>  of  the  Girard  Road,  in- 
tended to  connect  Mobile  Bay  with  Columbus,  Geo.,  and  thus  open  uninterrupted  travel 
to  the  north.  Forty  miles  are  under  contract,  and  will  perhaps  be  graded  within  the 
year.  One  hundred  hands  are  engaged  on  the  first  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  number 
will  be  swelled,  if  possible,  to  five  hundred  during  the  summer.  Columbus  has  subscribed 
as  a  corporadon  $150,000  for  iron.  Sobscripdons  payable  in  fading  received  to  the  ex- 
tent of  170  miles,  $491,400.  Donadons  of  alternate  secdons  of  land  are  expected  from 
Congress. 

1 4.  South  CAnoLiSA.'-CkarUtton  mnd  Hamburgh  Road^—Vft  extract  from  the  lepert 
of  the  president^  Mr.  Conner,  for  ld53. 

Dwidendt  dedared  since  1844. 

1844 dividends  easb 5  per  cent.  |  IMS dividends  easb. 8^  per  et. 

1845 **  "    5a-3"  19»» **  "    4         •* 

I84i "  "    5i       ••        11850 "  «    6         •« 

1847 "  parUy  scrip. 5  83-100       |  1851 «  "    7         •* 

U^MiddawD.  Totel  Baleiof        BuYraliof       Biah«la     Bamb  a 

"      •  '  oottoA-  flow..         ofgraki. 


1844..  54,146. ..178.591.58.. .312,547.37...  538,889^5....  186,638 

1845..  56,785... 170,868.91. -.348,316.71...  .'558.697.71....  197,657 

1846..  64,1.36.. .189,644^.. .351,689.98...  589.081.52.... 186.871.. ..]8,]48....    2.369....       48 

1847..  77.579.. ii3S.14a93...387,634.00...  655,275.30.... 134.302  ...19,043.... 338.846....  3,18» 

1848..  75,149.. JB1,363.59...535,594.56...  800,073.54.... 274.364....  15, 447.... 203,485....  5.753 

1849..  92,713.. 523,325.42... 621,990.32...  892,403 16.... 339,999....  1,507....  68,904....  13,91 9 

1850..  117,351.. .272,383.37.. 398,356.78...  912.720.25.... 284,985....     125....  14,515....  9i6e3 
1851.. 188,590...287,341.60...664,184J».. .1,000,717^8.. ..287,590....     526....       547..,.  4,19$ 
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15.  TKZA8.— We  have  receired  a  priTata  letter  from  Hendertoo,  Rosk  ooai^j,  Texas.  > 
in  iHikh  the  author  specolatet  with  maob  imeUweiice  apon  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
road  from  onr  ci^  into  that  region.    We  can  only  offer  one  extract  from  the  letter : 

"  Cotton  could  be  grown  at  moderately  remunerating  prices,  where  now  at  the  low  rates 
to  which  it  is  tending,  and  at  rates  of  previous  years,  it  can  hardly,  adding  cost  of  haulin^^ 
be  made  a  profitable  culture.  The  cost  of  nauling  at  this  distance  from  Red  River  is 
about  $5  per  Dale ;  add  $1  25  for  freight^  storage  and  commiasious  for  shipping,  and  the  out- 
lay is  about  $6  25  each  bale  to  get  it  to  market;  whereas,  a  rail-road  could  convey  the  same 
article  at  about  $1  to  $1  25  per  bale  more  expeditiously,  at  less  risk,  and  meet  a  market  at 
any  precise  period  desired.  The  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  the  transmission  of  cattle, 
saving  by  a  large  amount  in  the  weieht,  and  the  better  condition  of  the  beef,  as  well  as  the 
hazara  and  loss  at  present  attending  tneir  conveyance.  Other  articles  would  largely  enter 
into  the  list  of  productioos,  such  as  sheep,  poultry,  moles,  horses,  com,  hides,  pelts,  dtcy 
bMides  the  greatly  increasing  product  of  our  western  wheat^  which  is  grown  witn  a  greater 
yield  than  in  New-York  or  Virginia,  of  a  quality  nowhere  mferior. ' 

16.  SouTHiRir  AiTD  Westerh  Railwat  CoNNiCTioK?— The  KnoxviUe  Register 
publishes  an  address  to  the  Slates  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georsia, 
Booth  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  proposing  a  great  rail-road  convention  to  be  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  daring  the  month  or  August,  to  revive  the  old  project  of  a  south  Atlan- 
tic sea-board  connection  with  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Loiiisville,  via  Knoxville.  The 
world  has  never  presented  such  examples  of  great  enterprises  as  sre  now  developing 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  our  ocean-bound  republic ;  and  from  present  appearances,  the 
list  of  gigantic  projects  of  internal  improvements  is  to  be  much  enlarged.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  there  will  probably  be  from  three  to  five  great  and  continuous  lines  of  rail- 
way running  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  twice  as  many  more  running 
from  the  Auantic  sea-^rd  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  probably  we  shall  also  have  in 
npid  construction  a  sin^e  great  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
There  is  room  enough  for  aU.  The  intersection  of  these  great  backbone  and  rib  lines  of 
railway  promises  to  employ  the  capital  and  enei^  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable 
extent ;  and  as  these  enterprises  are  mostly  of  ahealthy  character,  we  welcome  them. 
V6^e  trust  that  the  above  convention  will  be  well  attended. 

17.  ViRomiA  Public  Works. — The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia  have  made 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  showing  the  great  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  that 
state  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to  works  of  internal  improvement*  The  annexed  taUe 
presents  a  condensed  view  of  rail-road  progress  in  the  state,  together  with  the  interest  of 
ue  state  in  their  capital  stock. 
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Appomattox  R.  R.  (late  City  Point) 9 9 — 

Clover  Hill  Rail-road , llj....lli....  — 

Blue  Ridge  Rail-road 16|....  —  ....  16i 

Greenville  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 21 21 — 

Manassa's  Gap  Rail-road 103 —  ....  60 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-road  (including  branch) ....      98 30 38 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 60 60 — 

Richmondand  Petersburg  Rail-road 82 22 -^ 

Richmond,  Fredericksbui^,  and  Potomac  Rail-road....  76|....76|....  ^- 

8outh-side  Rail-road 122 30 75 

Tuckahoe  and  James  River  Rail-road 4k 4i....  — - 

Beaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 95 80 15 

Virginia  and  Central  Rail-road  (to  Covington) 195. ...105..        90 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road 209 50 100 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road 32 32 — 

Richnaoud  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 46 101 

Northwestern  Rail-road 100 — ...,,—       ' 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (m  Virginia) 240 99..  ...141 

Length  of  Rail-roads  in  Virginia l,602i  miles. 

**  *•       completed 676      •* 

"  "  "      in  progress 366*    »' 

Cspital  stock  (leaving  out  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road) $116,117,100  00 

State  interest 7.364,433  33 

Besides  these  rail-roads,  Virginia  has  about  872  miles  in  length  of  the  most  capadoos 
and  sabstantially-coastmcted  canals  in  the  Union. 

18.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road. — From  a  late  report  of  the  Company,  made  to 
the  stockholders^  we  extract  the  following : 
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**  Stinimhif^  Tip,  in  conclotion,  tbe  resoorce*  which  hare  been  acenmalated  by  the  Com 
pany  to  this  time,  and  arranging  them  in  a  tabular  form,  we  ha^e  die  following  resoh : 

Boad  complete,  in  working  order  to  Citronelle.  33  miles,  including 

2[aipment — also,  cost  of  all  surreys,  locating  line,  &c,  paid  for  by 
obile  subscriptions,  say 500,000 

Mobile  2  per  cent,  ux* 1,100,000     • 

Bnbscriptions  in  Mississippi,  priTate  and  county,  per  prerious  statement  1,075,733 

Lands  aonated  by  Congress,  as  par  estimate •••• 3,872,864 

Total $6,548,587 

*'  The  lands  included  in  this  estimate,  to  be  made  most  arailable  to  the  stockholders, 
should  be  withheld  from  sale  until  after  the  completion  of  ihe  road,  when  they  will  hare 
attained  a  higher  value.  They  are  now,  however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  b« 
offered  in  security  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  to  furnish  the  supeistructure  and  equipment, 
whenever  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  local  work  shall  be  fully  made  up.  With 
tiie  spirit  now  prevailing  along  Uie  line,  it  is  believed  that  the  deficiency  at  present  exist- 
ing can  be  provided  for  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Shotud  these  expecta- 
tioos  be  realized,  the  remainder  of  the  road  can  be  put  under  contract  immediately  after, 
from  Pontotoc  to  the  Ohio  Biver,  for  graduation,  &c  The  Board  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sions, that  with  the  securities  which  they  will  then  be  prepared  to  offer,  any  difficuliy  will 
occur  in  negotiating  the  loan  desired  upon  very  favorable  terms.  This  accomplished,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  work  of  construction  simultaneouslv  at  different  points  of 
the  line,  and  finally  unite  the  Golf  of  Mexico  with  the  Ohio  Biver  by  railway  within  the 
next  three  or  four  yeara. 

19.  Rail-roads  ard  PoPiTLATioir.— The  general  Um  tiiat  rail-roads  having  their  tend- 
ni  in  cities,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the  increase  of  population,  is  so  weQ 
understood,  that  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the  fact  would  be  deemed  superfluous. 
Everybody  knows  that  rail-roads  augment  business,  compensate  labor,  give  enhanced  value 
to  property,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  attract  populadon.  If  our  readers  desire  some 
valuable  practical  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  this  law,  let  them  con  with  attention 
the  subjomed  article.  It  is  from  an  Ohio  paper — the  Dayton  G^axette — and  it  itf  pecuHariy 
interesting  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  because  New-Orleans  furnishes  the  writer  a  sig- 
nal example  of  the  evils  which  have  followed  the  neglect  of  this  great  principle  of  social 
economy ;  and  because  the  facts  cited  in  the  article  are  admirably  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  zealandentei^riseof  our  cit^,  so  recently  manifested  in  behalf  of  projects  of  internal 
improvement.  We  give  the  article  in  place  of  any  crude  speculations  of  our  own,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  we  could  not  occupy  our  space  witn  ai^uments  more  pregnant 
with  truth,  and  more  suggestive  of  wise  counsel  for  the  future. 

Grovfth  of  Citiet — ^The  recent  United  States  census  exhibits  many  interesting  facta 
respecting  the  increase  of  the  principal  centres  of  population.  We  subjoin  the  population 
of  a  few  ra  the  larger  cities,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1800  and  of  1850. 

1800.  1850. 

St  Louis 8,000 80,000 

Cincinnati 750  (about)  125,000 

New-Orleans 8,000 125,000 

New  York 63,000 650,000 

Pittsburgh 1,565 83,000 

Boston 38,000 212,000 

Philadelphia 73,000 450,000 

Looking  at  the  increase  of  these  cities  for  fifty  successive  years,  we  readily  find  the 
time  required  for  duplication,  which  is  nearly  as  follows ; 

8t.  Louis 9|  yeara. 

New-Orleans 12  •• 

Pittsburgh 9  •« 

Philadelphia 20  <« 

Cincinnati 6J    •* 

New-York 14|  " 

Boston 23  " 

Bnt  this  estimate  does  not  fairly  show  the  true  law  of  growth  of  the  places.  New 
agencies  have  been  called  into  service  within  that  period,  which  tend  more  powerfully  to 
centralize  population  than  any  influences  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 

*  Annually  for  five  years,  or  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  real  estata.~Ed. 
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cantoiT—  steamboats,  raflways,  telegraphs*  coal  and  iron  mines,  &c.  AU  these  and  many 
otiier  agencies  have  given  a  momentom  to  this  ag^r^ation  of  population,  which  has 
been  wonderfiil  daring  the  last  decennial  period.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  vaiions 
changes  in  the  relative  increase  of  cities  for  several  successive  decades  since  18(0.  One 
^ace  shows  a  decreased  ratio  of  growth,  another  an  acceleration  without  a  parallel  in 
mstonr.  And  Uiese  relative  chanses  are  not  factitious,  but  depend  upon  laws  which  are 
oertam  in  their  operation.  Thus,  New-Orleans,  which  in  its  earlv  history  doubled  its  popu- 
lation in  twelve  years,  would  not  now  duplicate  in  less  than  thirty-ibm'  years.  Boston, 
half  a-century  ago,  doubled  its  population  in  twenty-three  years,  but  now  it  will  duplicate 
it  in  twelve  and  a-half  jrears.  Alexandria,  Va.,  once  required  fifty  years  for  a  duplication, 
but  at  its  present  ratio  of  increase  it  would  require  400  years.  Worcester,  Mass., 
ooce  only  duplicated  in  twenty-one  years,  but  now  it  will  require  but  nine  and  a*half 


Let  us  examine,  a  moment,  the  causes  of  these  results.  New-Orleans  has  depended 
upon  eommerce  alone  for  her  prosperity.  Thirty  years  ago  she  had  no  competitor  to  dis- 
turb her  inland  trade.    She  was  the  grand  depot  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
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entered  into  a  keen  competition  with*  her  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Thus,  during  the  last  season,  much  of  t^e  tobacco  which  was  for- 
neily  landed  in  New-Orleans,  and  re-shipped,  was  purchased  and  shipped,  via  Cincinnati 
and  tf uffido,  to  New- York.  At  the  same  time,  New-Orleans  has  depended  upon  her  keen 
competitors  for  the  simplest  articles  of  manufacture.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  in  pros- 
perity is  obvicus. 

Boston  fumbhes  another  illnstration.  Her  commercial  position  is  not  as  favorable  as 
diet  of  New- Orleans.  When  she  depended  upon  commerce  alone,  her  population  dupli- 
cated bat  once  in  twenty-three  years.  Now.  when  she  has  made  the  whole  Union  tribu- 
tary to  her,  by  her  vast  system  of  rail-roads,  and  sends  her  manufactured  articles  to  all 
dimes,  the  ratio  of  her  growth  will  doable  her  population  in  14|  years.  Now,  let  us 
place  these  figures  side  by  side : 

1800.  1850. 

New-Orleans 12  years.  34  years. 

Boston 23    "  12J    " 

Here  then  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  law  of  growth,  consequent  upon  causes  so 
l^ain  diat  htf  that  runs  may  read. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  various  cities  from  1640  to  1850,  we  find  the  time  re- 
quired ior  the  duplication  nearly  as  follows ; 

Hilwaukie 3  years.  Marietta 7  years. 

Chicago 3|  «'  IndianapoUs 7^  '* 

8t  Louis 4  "  Pittsburgh 8  •' 

Manchester.  4  "  Dayton 8  " 

Toledo 6  *«  New-Albany 8  •* 

Cleveland 6  «•  Buffalo 8i  « 

Cincinnati 6  "  Detroit 9  " 

Columbus 6  "  Louisville SJ  " 

The  following  are  the  western  cities,  with  one  exception,  and  the  rado  of  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  cities  in  the  world.  If  ihese  deductions  approach  to  ao- 
curacy,  and 'we  brieve  thev  do,  St  Lonis,  which,  in  1650,  had  a  population  of  80,000. 
wiQ,  m  four  years  from  the  date  of  that  census,  have  a  population  of  160,000.  Cincinnati 
win  have  S50.000  long  before  the  next  decennial  period ;  and  Chicago,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ^ear  1854,  will  contain  not  less  than  60,000.  We  cannot  but  think  that  real 
investments  m  such  places  will  pay  beyond  any  other.  A  man  of  moderate  means  may 
grow  rich  while  he  sleeps.  But  let  us  see  how  this  law  of  growth  is  to  afiect  other  dties 
of  the  Union. 

Time  of  Di^lieMon,  Time  of  DupUeotion. 

New- York 12  years.  Boston 12|  years. 

Philadelphia 19J    "      Rochester 12       " 

Washington 12      "     Baltimore 13i      " 

Eichmond 14^    "      Albany 16J     «* 

Here  is  another  class  of  cities  which  we  conclude  are  built  and  "  finished :" 

Charleston 35  years.    Newport 65  years. 

Natchex 85      **       Ponghkeepsie 90      •« 

Hudson 100      '*       Carlisle,  Penn 130      "* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.— SOMETHINQ  BETTER  FOR  THE  SOUTH  THAN  THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW. 
Setkral  yean  ago,  when  the  new  coostitadon  of  Kentocky  was  nnder  discassion,  and 
when  the  slavery  agitationi  were  at  their  height  in  Congreaa,  a  gentleman  in  Kentacky 
prepared  an  ingenioni  plan  for  the  gecnrity  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  he  called 
the  "  Ohio  River  Plan,"  and  which  he  now  furnishes  us  for  publication.  Perhaps,  in  some 
future  day,  when  the  "  Compromise"  shall  cease  to  be  a  *•  finality,"  which  God  foifend, 
and  we  shall  be  driven  to  look  about  again  for  security,  the  Ohio  River  Plan  may  receive 
attention.  It  has  this  merit;  at  least,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  letter  which  we  have  seen,  and 
which  has  been  left  in  our  possession,  speaks  of  it  as  "  well  calcalated  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  adjacent  non-slaveholdiug  states.  If  they  acquiesced,  it  would  give  them  a  popula- 
tion they  utterly  detest ;  and  if  not,  it  would  expose  their  hypocrisy.  It  might  thvs  put  an 
end  to  the  question  about  fugitive  slaves,  and  is,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  way  that  an  end  could  be  put  to  it."  He  adds,  however^"  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  reach  the  radical  cause  of  abolition,  nor  stop  its  agiution.  That  lies  deeper.  It  ha» 
its  root  partly  in  fanaticism  and  partly  in  the  lust  of  power,  which  nothing  but  the  united 
opposition  and  resolve  of  the  South  can  soccessfully  resist  short  of  dissolving  all  political 
connection  with  them."    This  letter  was  written  in  1849. — [Editor. 

THK  OHIO  RIYIR  PLAN. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  useless  to  put  oflf  the  consideration  of  this  moraentou* 
question.  Whether  a  law  of  emancipation  be  a  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  Kentucky 
or  not,  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  nas  got  so  great  a  headway  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible,  bv  any  ordinary  means,  to  stay  its  onward  process  to  rule  or  rain. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  plan  as  is  here  proposed  can  settle  the  question.  M^  plan  has  one 
characteristic  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  unlike  all  others.  Some  will  smile  when  they 
read  it;  others  will  laugh  outright ;  some  emancipationists  will  be  delighted  with  it ;  some 
will  abuse  the  man  who  concocted  it  So  will  it  be,  oro  and  eon,  with  the  j>ro-sla very  men. 
The  abolitionists  have  been  fiebing  for  my  plan  all  tneir  lives,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
find  the  most  fault  with  it  It  wul  please  and  duplease  more  men  than  any  other  plan 
ever  proposed.  It  will  do  one  of  two  thinss;  it  will  either  be  the  me«iu  of  abdlisning 
slavery,  or  it  will  kill  abolition  in  the  United  States  stone  dead. 

It  will  be  a  sure  test  of  the  pbilanthropv  and  action  from  principle  of  the  abolition  school 
everywhere.  It  will  settle  the  question  M^ond  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  best  condition  in 
which  the  negro  race  can  be  placed.  It  will  also  determine  which  he  prefers.  It  obviate* 
the  great  objection  in  the  slave  states  to  all  plans  of  emancipation  hitherto  proposed  ;  the 
negroes  who  become  free  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Afirica ;.  they  will  remove  nom  the  slave 
states,  but  their  removal  vrill  ndt  be  attended  with  any  expense  to  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tncky.  If  the  negro  slave  becomes  free  his  master  has  to  lose  his  value,  but  there  ia 
an  end  to  the  matter;  he  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.  My  plan  is  voluntary, 
but  not  compulsory.  It  is  not  prospective,  but  immediate.  The  negroes  in  Kentucky  woo 
become  free  are  to  be  colonized  in  Ohio ;  Indiana  and  Illinois  may  nave  a  portion  of  them, 
but  Ohio  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  vast  majority.  We  prefer  this  for  various  reasons :  the 
climate  of  Ohio  is  very  mild,  and  it  is  a  more  healthful  country  than  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  the  Ohio  people  have  always  showed  more  sympathy  for  us  than  the  citizens  of  eitWr 
Indiana  or  Illinois  have  done.  Virdnia  and  Maryland,  if  they  adopt  my  plan»  can  colonize 
in  Pennsvlvania,  New- York,  and  New-England.    Time  must  determine  for  the  rest 

The  plan  is  this :  The  first  article  in  the  eonstitution  of  Kentucky,  on  the  sutgect  of 
slavery,  shall  declare  that  negro  slavery  is  perpetual  in  Kentucky,  or  until  a  new  constita- 
ti<m  is  formed.  The  second  article  shall  enact  that  every  negro  slave  who  escapes  from 
this  state  across  the  Ohio  River,  shall  be  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
master  in  Kentucky  has  any  right  to  him ;  provided  he  is  not  brought  back  by  the  people 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  In  that  case  the  ne^ro  so  brought  back,  shall  again  become 
the  property  of  his  former  master.  The  spirit  of  tne  law  proposed,  is  this,  that  whenever 
a  negro  or  mulatto  enters  Kentucky,  he  becomes  ip$o  facto  a  slave ;  whenever  he  escapes 
out  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  becomes  tpto  facto  a  free  man.  We  con- 
fer  a  ^reat  honor  upon  Ohio ;  and  all  the  dishonor  we  uke  upon  ourselves.  The  people 
of  Ohio  may  object  however,  to  the  law  proposed,  but  they  can't  help  themselves,  except 
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in  one  waj ;  bat  at  abolitioouts.  tbey  c«o*t  object,  (or  tbeir  creed  is,  that  when  we  know 
what  is  a  man'e  duty,  we  ought  to  mtUs  him  perform  it  If  they  do  not  want  the  Kentadcr 
nepoet  to  be  free,  they  muBt  become  like  unto  those  who  carry  on  the  flave-trade  with 
Africa ;  when  the  slare  reaches  the  soil  of  Ohio  then  he  is  a  free  man ;  would  they  make  free- 
men slaves  by  retoming  them  to  bondage  7  When  once  the  slave,  who  escapes  into  Ohio, 
knows  that  be  has  no  "  enemv  in  his  rear,"  it  will  be  impossible  to  push  him  on  into 
Canada.  The  present  sute  of  things  is  this :  wheh  a  slave  escapes  into  Onio  he  is  received 
with  all  the  rigfau  of  hospitality,  bat  is  soon  told,  you  are  not  safe  here,  yoar  former  master 
will  pursue  you,  and  vou  may  be  carried  back  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage  than  ever ; 
yon  must  go  to  Canaoa,  we  will  help  you  off  with  all  possible  speed ;  but  do  not  forget  for 
a  moment  that  you  are  not  safe  till  you  reach  British  soil.  Bat  let  the  negro  once  know 
that  Ohio  soil  is  as  safe  and  as  free  to  him  as  British  soil,  and  you  had  as  well  whistle  to 
the  wind  as  to  try  to  bodge  him. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  under  this  plan  the  state  of  Ohio  mast  either  allow  Kentucky 
to  colonize  her  slaves  within  her  borders,  or  she  must  keep  them  out,  or  return  them  to 
slavery.  Suppose  that  their  great  benevolence  and  philantoropv  determine  them  to  adopt 
the  first  alternative,  then  the  graU  difficulty  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  or  rather  abolition, 
the  removal  of  them  and  a  home  for  them,  is  at  once  obviated.  Ohio  opens  her  doors-,  no 
expense  is  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the  negro ;  his  feelings  and  afiections  are  not  out- 
raied ;  he  is  still  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  he  lives  near  his  former  friends  and 
relatives,  with  whom  he  can  correspond,  and  he  is  not  expatriated  to  either  an  extremely 
hot  or  extremely  cold  climate;  and  it  vrill  be  optionary  with  him  to  be  a  slave  or  to 
enjoy  all  the  boasted  rights  of  freedom.  He  will  only  have  to  make  the  effort,  and  if  hit 
inaster  catches  him  before  he  reaches  the  Ohio,  his  condition  will  not  be  worse  than  it  was 
before.  As  to  any  objection  which  pro-slavery  men  miffht  have  to  this  law,  it  will  be 
found  more  imaeinary  than  real.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a  runaway  slave  crosses  the 
Ohio,  althou^  he  is  a  slave  according  to  the  Coustiintiou  of  the  United  States  so  long  as 
he  remains  within  the  Union,  yet  that  it  is  oseless  to  pursue ;  the  game  is  up,  the  thing  is 
done. 

Bat  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaveholders  of  this  state  are 
willing  to  lose  the  value  of  the  slaves,  provided  they  can  be  removed  out  of  Kentucky  and 
comfombly  provided  for.  These  wonld  have  only  to  say :  you  may  go  to  Ohio ;  we  can't 
^ve  you  free  papers,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  has  enacted  Jaws  to  prevent  free  negroes  enter- 
ing her  borders  ;  but  as  runaway  slaves  you  will  be  received ;  but  recollect,  you  have  as 
much  right  to  live  in  Ohio  as  you  have  in  Canada.  No  doubt  many  slaves  woald  prefer  re- 
maining with  their  masters  to  being  free  in  Ohio.  Some,  perhaps,  might  return  after  they 
had  tried  Ohio  awhile.  But  the  worthless  and  idle  and  ill-disposed  slaves  we  shoald  cer- 
tainly get  rid  of;  we  might  even  lend  them  a  helping  hand  to  get  across  the  Rubicon. 

But  suppose  Ohio  demurs,  and  declares  that  tne  slaves  of  Kentucky  shall  not  come  into 
her  territories;  Uien  she  roust  keep  them  out.  By  the  law  proposed,  we  do  not  set  our 
slaves  free  to  go  to  Ohio  or  anywhere  else.  If  they  ^,  they  go  of  their  own  accord 
and  against  our  will  We  declare  for  perpetual  slavery  m  Kentucky ;  but  for  freedom  in 
Ohio.  If  she  establishes  a  guard  along  her  extensive  river  border,  then  she  would  kill 
abolition,  and  we  would  no  longer  be  disturbed.  But  if  she  agreed  to  colonize  our  negroes 
fur  us,  then  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  home  for  the  negro  is  removed. 

NUMBER  n. 

That  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  the  owner  of 
a  runaway  slave  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue  his  slave  into  the  territories  of  a  free 
state,  and  there  apprehend  him  and  take  him  home,  has  been  the  vital  main-spring  of 
abolition  from  the  tmie  that  the  first  slaveholder  attempted  to  catch  his  runaway  negro 
within  the  borders  of  a  free  state.  The  South  has  fought  fur  this  article  as  if  her  very 
existence  depended  on  it  It  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  fierce  contests  in  Congress. 
It  has  given  rise  to  lengthy,  windy  and  nonsensical  state  papers  between  the  governors 
of  slave  and  free  states ;  and  withal  it  has  never  secured  tlie  righta  nor  property  of  ihe 
South  It  has  been  fruitful  of  evil,  and  of  nothing  but  evil.  Repeal  it  to-morrow,  and 
you  at  once  make  the  abolitionista  powerless ;  you  immediately  change  totally  the  former 
aspects  of  this  question  in  Congress.  You  will  never  hear  another  speech  made  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  about  the  evils  of  slavery ;  there  will  no  longer  a  northern  man  be 
found  to  defend  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  cry  will  be — save  us  from  the  neno 
race ;  the  South  may  have  all  of  New-Mexico  and  California  too,  if  they  will  only  tMie 
their  negro  slaves  to  those  countries ;  and  although  we  did  oppose  the  Mexican  war  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  we  are  now  willing  to  conouer  Mexico  even, 
if  you  have  not  territory  enough  to  settle  your  negro  slaves  upon.  We  nave  been  dream- 
ing all  this  time ;  we  are  now  wide  awake ;  you  southerners  have  caught  the  Yankees 
nappinff  for  once ;  it  was  a  mesmeric  sleep ;  we  were  fighting  a  windmill,  and  it  has  blown 
away  the  foggy  atmosphere  we  breathed;  it  is  now  our  turn  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
Ameriran  negro;  we  nope  you  southern  gentlemen  will  contribute  something  to  enable 
lu  to  send  away  the  negroes  among  ns ;  we  gtiets  they  might  be  apprenuced  in  the 
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British  West  Indies ;  their  condition  would  certain] v  be  greatlj  improved ;  they  xmg&t 
have  to  work  hard,  it  is  true,  bat  they  woald  be  well  fed,  and  they  could  clothe  them- 
seWes  as  well  as  they  are  now  clothed  with  ns.  Besides,  it  is  a  warm  climate ;  sare  ns 
from  any  more  emancipation;  save  us  from  Cuba's  ever  being  free;  we  wish  we  only 
knew  some  way  to  make  a  runaway  negro's  master  come  after  mm ;  we  guesi  he  would 
not  find  much  trouble  in  getting  him  now. 

And  what  has  the  South  gamed  by  the  artide  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ?  How  often  'does  a  man  succeed  in  getting  home  a  runawav  slave  who  has 
once  got  into  a  free  state  ?  and  if  there  was  ever  any  chance,  is  not  tiiat  chance  becoming 
less  and  lera  every  year  ?  Are  not  the  free  states  passing  laws  every  year  to  nullifv  the  - 
article  of  the  constitution  of  which  I  am  speaking  7  and  while  they  are  passm^  such  laws, 
they  are  also  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  uieir  states. 
Look  at  Ohio,  whose  citizens  are  stealing  all  the  negroes  from  Kentucky  that  they  can — 
how  did  they  receive  John  Randolph's  negroes?    Suppose  that  while  the  courts  of  Vir- 

S'nia  were  determining  wiiich  nf  Mr.  Randolph's  wills  was  his  real  will,  the  one  which  • 
>erated  his  slaves,  or  the  one  which  did  not ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  negroes  had  all 
escaped  in  a  body  into  the  State  of  Ohio  :  Then  what  would  the  good  people  of  Ohio 
have  said,  had  the  Virginia  people  gone  after  them  ?  Why  just  this— -you  vir^nians  are 
having  a  mockery  of  a  trial  m  your  pnnilavery  courts,  with  your  slaveholding  jud^s  and 
juries ;  and  what  chance  do  these  poor  negroes,  whom  their  benevolent  master  willed  to 
be  free,  have  to  ever  obtain  that  freedom?  If  you  attempt  to  take  them,  it  shall  be  at  the 
risk  of  your  lives.  We  will  secure  them  that  liberty  which  they  are  doubly  entitled  to,  and 
which  you  iniquitously  intend  to  deny  them,  at  all  hazards.  This  is  what  m  their  hones^ 
and  Christian  charity  they  would  have  said,  had  tiiey  got  the  chance.  Does  any  body 
doubt  it  ?  But  the  tables  were  turned.  The  slaveholding  judges  and  juries  of  Virginia 
decided  that  Randolph's  slaves  should  bo  free.  The  executors  of  the  will  went  to  Ohio 
and  purchased  lands,  and  moved  the  negroes  there,  and  attempted  to  settle  them  com- 
fortably upon  their  own  lands.  The  negroes  were  to  be  well  provided  for.  What  said 
the  good,  honest,  charitable,  slavery-hating  people  of  Ohio  then  ?  Has  any  bod^  for- 
gotten  what  they  said,  and  what  they  did  ?  Liberated  slaves  they  drive  out  of  their 
Dorders ;  'tis  only  runaway  slaves  they  are  willing  to  receive.  And  so  would  it  be  again. 
Take  away  from  the  people  of  Ohio  the  ability  to  compel  runaway  slaves  to  go  to  Ca- 
nada, and  in  one  year  they  would  be  making  more  efforts  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky entering  their  state  than  the  Kentucky  people  have  ever  made  to  prevent  their 
getting  there  ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  slaves  of  Kentucky,  who  have  escaped  into  Canada, 
could  as  easily  get  back  to  their  former  masters  as  they  could  were  they  only  separated 
from  usby  the  Ohio  River,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  hundreds  of  them  would  gladly 
return. 

Slavery  is  not  so  hard  a  bondage  as  the  northern  phiianthropists  suppose ;  and  the  dis- 
position to  run  away  is  a  feeling  that  does  not  ofleu  find  a  place  in  tne  bosoms  of  well 
treated  servants  who  are  not  meddled  with  by  designing  fanatics.  In  all  tiie  great  mov- 
ing principles  of  human  action,  mankind  are  very  nearly  on  an  equalirjr,  in  all  ranks  and 
conaitions  of  life.  Forbid  a  thing,  and  the  human  mind  instinctively  desires  to  obtain  it. 
The  negro  is  no  exception  to  this  universal  sentiment.  Let  them  know  that  the  so-called 
land  of  freedom  is  veny  near,  and  they  will  not  be  half  so  much  inclined  to  run  away  aa 
they  now^  are.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  in  this  as  in  many  otiier  things. 
The  reality  is  too  oflen  a  sad  disappointment  in  all  human  affairs.  When  the  slaves  of 
Kentucky  found  that  they  were  denied  employment  in  Ohio  altogether,  or  at  wages  so 
miserably  low  as  barely  to  pay  for  the  coarsest  food  ;  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
who  would  return  to  Kentucky  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  fellow-servants  as  to  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  the  piiilauihropy  of  the  people  of  the  free  states. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  white  people  of  the  free  states  of  all  classes,  have  an  utter  re- 
pugnance to  being  associated  with  a  negro  in  any  manner  whatever.  "They  will  not  allow 
one  to  ride  in  the  same  car  or  stage  coach  with  them,  and  they  treat  them  like  dogs  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  They  have  great  love  for  them  it  is  true,  but  that  love  increases  in 
geometrical  proportion  witn  the  square  of  the  distance  which  separates  them.  This  burn- 
mg,  zealous  love  sinks  to  zero  when  they  come  in  contact.  N^r  is  this  antipathy  an  un- 
natural one.  There  is  co  dispute  as  to  the  mental  and  physical  inferiority  of  the  black 
race.  There  are  many  things  about  him  which  are  repugnant,  and  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  be  raised,  or  brought  up,  as  the  northern  people  say,  in  the  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  for  this  disgust  not  to  obtain.  Moreover,  it  is  as  common  for  a  man  to  look  down 
upon  and  keep  at  a  distance  the  man  whom  he  considers  beneath  him,  as  it  is  for  water 
to  run  down  bill.  The  class  of  servants  and  day-laborers  in  the  free  states  and  in 
Europe,  is  one  for  which  their  masters  and  employers  have  no  sympaiby,  no  regard. 
What  is  dooe  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  is  done  by  the  state ;  there  is  no  personal  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  The  American  negro  slave  is  the  only  laboring  and  serving  class  on 
this  earth,  between  whom  and  his  master  there  u  any  love,  any  fnendship ;  and  it  is  the 
only  class  of  day  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is  improving.  There 
is  not  one  master  in  ten  thousand  who  counts  the  cost  in  proriding  for  a  sickly  or  decre- 
pit negro  slave.    In  sickness  and  in  old  age,  they  are  cared  for  as  one  of  the  family.    It 
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ia  not  ao  ia  ik»frwB  9tmt«$  of  dris  Union,  nor  in  anj  part  of  Bnrope.  It  will  not  take  te 
negroes  \ooa  to  find  oat  these  thioga.  Pass  soch  a  law  as  I  propose,  and  in  ten  years  the 
Soodi  will  he  allowed  to  go  oo  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  in  peace  and  quiet,  undia- 
taxbed  by  northern  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  There  may  be  some  loss  to  slave  owners  for 
a  year  or  two;  bat  if  there  is,  we  most  consider  that  this  is  a  qnestioa  which  most  be  met; 
we  cannoc  avoid  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  in  meeting  it  there  mast  be  soom  saeri- 
fice* 

Bat  how  mast  this  law  be  paaaedT  Most  there  be  an  amendment  of  the  Cnostitation 
of  the  United  States?  By  no  means— never  let  the  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States  be 
interfered  with.  Th«  free  sutes  have  no  right  to  legislate  npon  this  qaestion  in  Con- 
gress. Let  the  states  settle  it  (or  themselves.  Let  Kentacky  make  it  a  pan  of  her  own 
centtimtion,  to  govern  her  own  citizens,  not  those  of  Tennessee  «'••••'-• 
DO  lawyer,  I  suppose  the  people  of  a  sovereign  state  have  a^rij; 
dMose  to  govern  her  own  citizens  within  her  own  borders, 
the  rights  of  nobody  out  of  the  state. 

S—ARTESL/^  WELLS  IN  ALABAMA. 

'When  hi  Cahaba,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  very  interesting  Artesian  well, 
bored  bv  Mr.  N.  B.  Read,  for  Joel  Matdiews,  Esq.,  at  the  site  of  his  cotton  factoiy.  The 
depth  ake&dy  penetrated  is  710  feet  10  inches.  Tne  first  bure  was  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  discharge  is  600  gallons  per  minute,  or  864,000  gallons  in  84  hours,  ex- 
ceeding, probably,  any  well  in  America.  Mr.  Read  is  now  engaged  in  rimming  out  to  a 
<fiasieter  of  aix  inches.  The  force  of  the  water  greatly  facilitates  this  operation,  as  it 
throws  out  at  the  top  all  the  material  which  the  auger  detaches. 

This,  I  believe  to  be  the  first  well  in  Alabuna,  which  has  been  sunk  below  the 
water,  which,  rising  to  the  surface  in  abundance  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  fonnd  beneath 
the  first  Mratum  of  soft  limestone. 

In  dds  locally,  Una  stratum  was  perforated  to  a  depth  of  363  feet  from  the  surface, 
when  a  stratum  of  sandstone  was  reached  five  feet  in  depth.  In  this  formation,  marine 
ibadils  were  found  in  great  abundance,  shells,  star-fish,  &c.  Below  this  in  a  stratum 
of  gimy  sand,  three  feet  thick,  water  was  found,  which  r6se  to  the  surface  in  a  bold 


This  is  the  point, ranging  from 900  to  600  feet  below  the  surface,  at  mhiohit  is  customary 
to  cease  operations  in  lK>ring  Artesian  weUs  in  this  country ;  but  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Mat* 
thews  discarded  the  fear  oflosing  the  water,  which  has  hitherto  deterred  penetration  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  allowed  Mr.  Read,  at  his  solicitation,  to  extend  his  operations  down- 
wards in  search  of  a  more  abundant  supply.  Immediately  below  the  water  was  found  a 
formation  of  venr  hard  sandstone,  one  root  three  inches  thick.  Then  a  formation  which 
Mr.  Read  describes  as  a  **  dark  blue  sticky  sand,"  nine  feet  three  inchea  thick^Uien  blue 
soft  limeatone  seven  feet — bluish  gray  sand  19  feet — green  sand  three  feet.  Below  this 
last  stratum,  water  was  again  found  in  a  sray  sand,  or  fine  debris  of  mica,  quartz  and 
feldspar,  probably  disintegrated  granite,  bemj;  40  ft.  6  in.  below  the  first  vreter,  and  41 1  feet 
6  in.  oelow  the  aurfece.  This  stratum  contmued  unchanged  for  IS5  ft^in  depth,  and  the 
water  obtained  from  it  greatly  augmented  the  supply.  Below  this,  a  hard  gray  sandstone 
11  feet  thick  was  enooontered,  where  water  was  again  found  in  ssind,  generally  similar  to 
that  above  the  sandstone,  except  that  it  was  travened  with  occasional  win  strata  of  soap- 
atone.  Thia  formation,  with  water,  constantly  augmenting  the  discharge  of  the  well  as 
the  depth  was  increased,  continued  for  999  feet,  or  710  feet  10  inches  from  the  surface, 
where  the  boring  terminates  for  the  present. 

It  is  Mr.  Mattnews'  intention,  afWr  he  has  rhmned  out  die  weO  to  the  diameter  of  six 
tncheas,  for  the  whole  depth,  to  continue  borins  so  long  as  the  water  continues  to  increase 
in  quantity.  It  is  the  design  to  tube  tiie  weU,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  to  shut  off*  die  water 
Ibond  beneath  the  first  stratum  of  limestone.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  in- 
cveaae  the  force  of  the  discharge  from  the  lower  fountain,  which  is  the  main  source  of  the 

Buny  wagon-loads  of  sands  have  been  thrown  out  firom  below  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  water,  nowever,  4S  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Pieces  of 
stone  the  size  of  an  egg,  or  larger,  or  a  silver  half  dollar,  if^thrown  into  the  well,  are  imme- 
diatdy  ejected. 

3.— PROGRESS  OF  WESTERN  TEXAS. 

Jh  fTir/CbiCM/v.— During  a  late  trip  up  the  country,  we  visited  the  settlements  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Guadeloupe^  including  Clinton,  the  county  seat  of  De  Witt  County,  as 
weU  as  those  on  the  Colettea.  Agricmturally  considered,  there  are  few  counties  in  the 
state  superior  to  De  Witt— perhaps  we  may  say,  there  are  few  equal  to  it.  The  lands  on 
tile  Guadaloupe  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  wtulst  the  back  country,  particulariy  on  the 
Colettes  and  dandies,  is  highly  picturesque,  being  just  sufficiently  rolling  to  deught  the 
eye  and  to  throw  a  glow  of  enchantment  over  the  prospect.  Mucn  of  this  rolling  country, 
too,  is  rich  and  valaable,  and  is  settling  up  quite  fast.    Besides  the  Guadaloupe  Biler 
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miming  throogb  De  Witt  Comity,  there  are  die  tiuree  Colettev,  tlie  two  Bandies,  the 
Broahiea,  and  other  small  streams,  all  admitting  floorisbinff  settlements.  Interna]  dissen- 
sions hare  hitherto  retarded  the  bmlding  of  a  town  in  this  section  of  the  conntiy.  Re- 
cently,  however,  the  ^rmanent  location  of  the  county  seat  at  CUnton  has  given  an  impe- 
tus to  that  place,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  becinne  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 

San  Antomo.-^thJB  far-famed  city  we  found  to  be  rexy  greatly  improved  since  our 
previous  visits  thereto.  Many  of  the  residences  are  truly  beautiftd,  especially  those  aroimd 
the  memorable  "  Alamo,"  that  venerable  pile  so  intimatelv  associatea  with  the  heroes  of 
Texan  stoiy.  By  the  t^,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  tnis  time-hallowed  monument  of 
heroic  bravery  should  have  been  so  completely  metamorphosed  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  ase,  that  it  has  lost  all  its  ancient  and  striking  features— the  walls  having  bi^n  re- 
pabea  and  roofii  added,  as  weU  as  otherimprovements,by  its  present  occupants,  the  United 
States  duarter-Master's  Department. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  ttie  United  Statei^  an  inland  town  of  the  same  size  as  San  Anto- 
nio, that  is  possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  it  is.  The  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion is  estimated  at  $200,000,  whilst  among  the  citizens  there  are  many  who,  besides  heavy 
cash  capitals,  hold  large  bodies  of  land  that  must  soon  become  very  valuable.  The 
country  around  San  Antonio  has  settled  up  very  rapidly  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  is  now  far  a-head  of  the  town  in  its  improvements.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  in  aluMtt 
every  portion  of  Western  Texas. 

S$gmn.-^T\aB  beautiful  town  has  risen  Hke  magic  since  the  completion  of  the  commo- 
dious and  well-appointed  college  buildings  that  now  grace  that  pleasant  place.  The  Se- 
guin  High  School  consists  of  a  male  and  female  department,  managed  oy  trustees,  the 
number  of  teachers  being  two  males  and  three  females.  The  buildings  consist  of  two 
beautifid  edifices,  25  by  60  feet  each,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hundred 
yards.  They  are  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  cupolas  and  porticos,  and  are  at 
once  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a  monument  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  tiieir  prelec- 
tors. The  buildings  are  precisely  similar,  we  belie  ve,;except  that  the  exterior  of  the  female 
edifice  presents  the  best  appearance  in  its  masonry,  which,  indeed,  could  not  vrell  be  sur- 
passed. The  cost  of  each  was  something  over  $5,000.  Town  lots  that  previous  to  the 
construction  of  these  buildings  had  been  worth  onl^  $10  and  $20.  can  now  be  sdd  for 
more  than  $100.  And  so  of  all  real  property.  Segum  has  wisely  taken  the  lead  of  all  her 
sister  towns  in  the  matter  of  education — a  glcHrious  mission  for  which  she  is  exceedingly 
well  qualified,  and  in  which  she  must  long  maintain  an  ascendency. 

Ibcana.— We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  business  and  population  of  Texana,  in  Jadt- 
■on  county,  are  increasing  considerably.  It  is  evident  to  the  mostsceptical,  that  the  position 
of  that  place,  at  the  head  of  good  steamboat  navigation  on  one  of  the  finest  little  rivers  with- 
in our  knowledge,  must  insure  its  growth  to  a  goodly  size ;  no  interior  town  in  Texas,  aU 
things  conaiderM,  has  better  navigation  than  Texana ;  none,  we  are  sure,  from  many  yeara 
of  personal  acquaintance,  is  surrounded  by  a  better  ckss  of  people.  The  resion  of  the  Navi- 
dad  and  Lavaca,  though  not  in  the  aggregate  one  of  the  richest  in  soO,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  the  farmer  and  planter ;  the  bottom  lands  are  rich,  while  the 
top  lands  are  diversified  in  timber  Und  and  rich  prairie,  valuing  in  its  texture  from  stiffhog 
wallow  to  light  sandy  lands,  though  most  usually  it  is  what  farmers  term  black  sandy, 
easy  of  cultivation  and  productive.  This  section  is  ffentiy  undulating  or  rolling,  traversed 
by  creeks  iimumerablej  and,  more  than  any  part  of  tnis  country,  cajole  of  receiving  and 
fostering  a  dense  farmini^  population.  Texana  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  With  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  her  proprietors  and  merchants,  the 
opening  of  roads  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation  to  our  bay,  she  must  bec<»ne  a 
fine  business  place.  The  steamer  £nvoy  has  recentiy  made  several  successful  trips  to 
thatplaee. 

4.— THE  VARIOUS  SOILS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

Most  persons  looking  at  our  country,  are  gready  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  various  soils  thev  meet  with  here — their  comparative  fertility  and  durability.  Per- 
sons who  are  ffood  judges  in  other  countries,  distrust  their  abilitv  to  judee  properly  here. 
For  the  benefit  of  such,  we  propose  to  give  some  general  nues  whicn  may  be  relied 
oo— at  least  thev  are,  in  our  judgment,  confirmed  by  experiences. 

Then,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  plentifu]  admixture  of  lime  found  in  all  the  soils  of  Baat 
Florida,  in  connection  with  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere^  renders  all  our  soils  both  more 
free  and  lasting  than  appearances  would  warrant 

The  abundance  of  sand  found  in  almost  all  our  soils,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  thirsty,  weak,  and  easily  worn.  But  such  admixture  of  sand  in  uur  peculiar 
climate,  and  under  an  almost  tropical  sun,  is  a  means  both  of  activity  and  durabili^. 
Take  those  small  portions  of  land  here,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  without  adn)ixture  of 
sand,  with  clay  and  marl  very  near  the  surface,  it  matters  not  how  rich  the  virgin  growth 
when  cleared,  the  cultivation  is  hard,  and  the  production  uncertain,  requiring  a  peculiar 
sort  of  season  to  suit  it,  and  its  long  exposure  to  the  sun  injurious  to  its  after  production. 
Such  lands  bog  in  the  extreme  wet  seasons,  and  bake  when  very  dry.  In  anoUier 
climate  they  would  be  extremely  fertile — a  more  thorough  cultivation  may  make  them  so 
here. 
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Time  are  toiU  beie  too  wodj^  both  kninmock  and  pine  land,  which  will  not  prodoee 
^Ktirj  freehr  when  fresh,  nor  lasc  long  when  cultivated.  In  aome  of  these  the  soil  is  renr 
fine,  bat  ught,  and  almost  withoat  any  principle  of  cobesiveness.  In  some,  the  sand  is 
eactramely  coarse ;  soch  land  will  produce  freely  when  fresh,  but  wiU  soon  wear. 

There  is  erery  color  of  soil,  from  Mack  to  white.  In  color  there  is  not  such  a  difierenoa 
•s  almost  every  one  imagines  at  first  siffht  If  the  sml  is  fine,  heary,  mellow,  with  rich 
flsowtb— snch  as  gumlynn,  white  oel,  cherry,  magnolia,  mulbeny,  persimmon— all 
urge  and  loxoriant,  the  hummock  is  good.    Buy,  settle,  stay,  be  content— you  can 

To  have  the  day  dose  underneath  is  not  indispensable  either  to  last  or  feniUQr*  A  deep 
■oil  is  here  prv^eraUe ;  it  will  stand  the  droughts  better,  and  rainy  seasons  better.  There 
is  day  or  marl  under  all  our  lands  ;  some  deeper,  some  shallower. 

The  greater  portion  of  Bast  Florida  is  pine  land— of  this  there  are  as  many  sorts  as  of 
hammock.  They  are  not  appreciated  as  mej  should  be ;  tiiey  are  the  easiest  cleared  and 
coltiTated,  and  some  of  them  but  little  inferior  to  the  hummocks :  for  cotton,  they  are  as 
Bood  if  not  better.  The  soils  are  in  their  variety  and  character  much  like  the  hummocks. 
Judge  of  them  in  the  same  wav,  Tax^g  something  for  difierenoe  of  growth.  There  is  a 
great  deal  too  poor  to  call  land ;  it  might  be  called  desert— barren  of  every  thing  but  bushes 
and  spruce  pine  sapHogs ;  these  spots  are  called  scrubs.  The  next  are  Uie  lands  covered 
with  slim  red  oak  trees.  Then  come  pine  forests — trees  large,  growth  plentifuL  Next  in 
order  is  an  admixture  of  big  bod  hickory,  and  large  pine  trees.  This  is  good  cotton  land, 
■ad  improves  by  cultivation.  Then  there  are  two  other  sorts,  the  quiui^  about  equal, 
whidi  would  make  a  land  hunter  lough.  The  one  a  dark  gray  soil,  covered  thick  with 
long,  straight  pine  saplings  ;  and  the  other  hickory  land,  mosthr  bordering  on  the  hum- 
mocks, with  an  occasional  lar^  oak  and  pine— the  soil  dark,  fine,  heavy,  and  like  the 
Bttnro's  rabbit,  good  for  anything. 

There  are  some  low  hummocks  on  the  coast  and  margins  of  the  lakes  snd  river#very 
lidi,  but  full  wet,  requiring  much  laboar  to  bring  them  into  successful  cultivation.  In 
kxddnff  at  the  land  in  an  extremely  dry  season,  one  might  be  deceived.  Such  as  are  too 
low  wul  show  it  on  ^e  roots  of  the  growth,  where  there  will  be  evident  signs  of  water ; 
tibe  roots  of  the  trees  being  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the  huts  of  the  timber  large  or 
cwelkd. 

There  are  seme  lands  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  stiff,  clammy,  cold-natuzed,  flat ;  with  muck 
of  the  cabba^  palmetto,  somewhat  hog  wallowed,  which  is  worUiless, 

The  praines  found  here  are  either  basins  often  covered  in  water,  or  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  riven  which  often  overflow  and  remain  so  for  months ;  some  of  these  w(nild  be 
productive  if  they  were  safe  to  culdvate;  others  totally  unproducdve.  No  one  should 
risk  them  until  portions  of  them  have  been  tried  and  proven  good,  or  until  some 
»eans  have  been  discovered  of  neutralizing  the  noxious  property  which  may  be  found 
in  them. 

Lastly,  the  occasional  appearance  on  the  surface,  in  pine  or  hummock,  of  lime  rock,  is  an 
evidence  of  strong  land,  and  is  only  objectionable  when  in  quantities  sufiScient  to  be  in  the 
way  of  culdvating. 

These  hints  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  jndgmenu  of  those  unacquainted  with  our 
•oils. 

5.— THE  SECRET  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 
We  extract  the  following  editorial  of  the  Boston  Courier,  which  refers  to  some  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Review.  Two  notable  things  wiU  be  observed  in  the  extract: 
1.  l%at  the  South  is  not  a  coruuming  eountrf.  (It  was  always  charged  upon  us  before 
that  we  did  nothing  but  contumej  luxuriously  expending  all,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
marrow.)  2.  That  onlf  eonsuming  eountriu  are  rich,  (What  a  mint  must  be  an  alme- 
kmutf  and  what  "  old  fogies"  must  be  those — ^L  e.  all  the  economists — who  teach  that/w- 
dtutio%  has  something  to  do  with  national  wealth.)    This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  at 


Post.—**  My  wound  is  great  becaose  it  is  so  smalL** 
Cama— "  It  would  be  greater  wore  it  none  at  all."       [Eo. 

In  a  suuthem  periodical,  entiUed  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  a  publication  in  which 
moch  intelligence  and  abiUty  are  mixed  up  with  strange  misconceptioos  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  we  have  fi'equently  met  with  elaborate  essays  on  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  states.  In  these  essays  aU  sorts  of  reasons  exceot  the  true  ones  are  assigned  for 
its  inferiori^  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states,  and  oil  sorts  of  projects  except  the 
light  ones  are  devised  to  quicken  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  South  and  place  it  on  a 
levd  with  its  rival  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Union.  In  the  latest  number  or  this  ioumal 
is  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Dependence  of  the  South  on  the  North,  from 
which  we  extract  the  foUowing. 

(We  omit  the  extracts.)— [Ed. 
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H«re  the  old  qaestion  is  niged  again :  "Why  is  not  the  South  aa  rich  as  iSbe  Northt 
WhY  is  not  Bouchem  commerce  as  flomishing  as  northern  commerce  ?  Why  are  not 
soatfaem  sbijps  as  nnmeroos  as  northern  ships  7"  The  Eeview  has  oftoi  attempted^tr*  satisfy 
these  inqmnes  by  replyinff  that  soatfaem  merchants  are  not  so  enterprising  as  'northern 
merchantB.  Bat  this  is  omy  shifting  the  fonn  of  the  qaery ,  for  the  qaeetaon  comes  ap  again 
— **  Why  are  they  not  so  enterprising  t" 

The  soothem  merchants  reply  diat  they  hare  not  tfae  capital  of  the  northern  merchanti» 
and  this  passes  among  them  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  inferior  enterprise.  Under 
this  persuasion  they  have  made  serioas  endeavors  to  induce  British  merchants  to  send 
cental  firom  Bnffland  into  the  foathem  states  and  establish  commercial  agencies  there— a 
thoroughly  frui&ss  attempt — as  any  one  may  tnderstand  who  reflects  Uiat  capital  goes 
where  the  owner  thinks  he  can  make  it  oltimatelv  profitable  to  kimtelf,  and  not  where  it 
has  merely  the  prospect  of  benefiting  others.  How  came  capital  in  ^e  northern  states  ? 
How  came  enterprise  here  ?    We  had  once  none  of  either. 

Let  the  soathem  merchants  lav  tiiis  fact  to  heart,  for  it  lies  at  tilie  foondation  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  No  countiy  can  be  rich  that  is  not  a  great  eontuming 
country.  A  country  may  have  a  fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  good  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  a 
healthy  climate,  and  all  natural  and  geographical  advantages,  but  it  will  be  wealthy  only 
in  proportion  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  people  wno  require  nrach  material  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  woo  use  much.  Peru  is  poor— Mexico  is  poor.  They  have  no  commerce,  no  national 
wealth,  with  all  their  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  the  richest  mines  in  the  world.  They 
are  comparatively  non-consuming  countries.  When  you  pass  through  a  land  and  find  the 
people  hvingin  huts,  and  clad  in  rags,  yon  may  be  certain  there  is  no  national  wealth  there, 
let  the  climate  and  soil  be  what  they  will  Compare  Holland  with  Spain,  England  with 
Sicily,  Massachusetts  wiUi  South  Carolina,  and  vousee  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  most 
important  principle  of  poUdcal  economy.  In  all  tiliese  regions  *Uie  natural  advantages  are 
on  th9side  of  the  poorer  countries. 

If  the  Charleston  merchant  wonders  why  fewer  commodities  are  imported  into  that 
market  than  into  Boston,  cannot  he  find  a  ready  answer  in  the  fact  that  commodities  go 
only  where  they  are  wanted.  Now,  which  state  requires  the  greater  amount  of  com- 
modities  ?  Massachusetts,  where  the  pe<^le  firom  high  to  low--the  farmer  and  the  artisan, 
as  well  as  the  capitalist  and  the  merchant-prince — live  in  good  houses,  and  are  clad  in  good 
clothes,  whose  rooms  have  carpets,  furniture,  pictures,  books,  plate,  china,  and  whatnot,— 
where  the  taste  and  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  grosser  wants  of  nature,  find  objects  fitted 
for  &eir  gratification— or  South  Carolina,  where  more  than  half  the  population  dwell  in 
hats,  and  their  wants  are  confined  to  a  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  hoe-cake  and  a  fiddle  f 

Commodities  come  to  us  because  we  want  them— and  we  want  them  because  we  con- 
soms  them.  Commodities  are  not  carried  to  South  Carolina  because  they  are  not  con- 
sumed there,  and  of  course  not  wanted  there.  If  von  wish  to  make  a  sonthem  state  as 
rich  as  Massachusetts,  encourage  the  industrv  of  that  state,  and  give  it  a  p<^mlation  of 
oonsumers.  Paying  a  foreign  laborer  is  only  helping  a  foreign  country  to  be  a  consuming 
country,  and  therefore  a  wealthy  countiy.  Every  wheel  that  flies  round  among  us,  every 
arm  that  is  raised  in  labor,  becomes  a  m^ins  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  commodities, 
of  increasing  commerce,  of  increasing  national  wealth ;  and  it  does  all  these  tfahigs  ezactiy 
in  proportion  as  it  is  well  paid  for  its  labor. 

6.— STEAMBOAT  INSUBANCE— LOSS  OP  LIFE  AND  PBOPEETY,  &c,  ON 
THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 
Sometime  ago  we  made  a  vague  estimate  of  the  loss  of  Ufe  on  western  steamboats  as  1 
in  every  2,000.  The  following  statistics  show  482  persons  lost  to  3,000,000  passengers,  or  1  in 
6,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  merely  wounded.  On  the  English  rail-roads  the  loss  is  1  in 
5,000,000. 

A  report  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  states,  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  steamboats 
and  their  cargoes,  insured  in  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  amounted 
to  $32,811,440,  and  that  the  losses  incurred  amounted  to  $437,434  66.  Of  the  steamboats 
and  cargoes  there  were  insured  in  Cincinnati  to  the  amount  of  $17,038,439 ;  in  Louisville 
$10,185,855 ;  in  Pittsburgh,  $4,822,329 ,  and  in  Wheeling  $764,767.  Thejosses  wer« 
divided  as  follows:  Cincinnati,  $257,428  48;  Louisville,  $147,582  17 : "^ Pittsborgh, 
$30,434  98 ;  Wheeling.  $11,989  03. 

The  number  of  steamboats  owned  and  enrolled  in  these  four  dties,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1851,  was  330,  which  were  distributed  as  follows :  Pittsburgh,  112;  Wheeling,  46; 
Cincinnati,  111 ;  Louisville,  61.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  boats  amounteid  to 
64,297  tons,  of  which  16^42  tons  belonged  to  Pittsburgh  ;  7,190  tons  to  Wheeling ;  24,985 
to  Cincinnati ;  and  15,1 80  tons  to  Louisville.  The  tot^  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
the  four  cities  named  above,  chiefly  carried  on  these  steamers,  was,  for  the  year,  3,050,026. 
The  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  belonging  to  these  four 
cities,  was  fortv-two,  of  which  nnmber  nineteen  were  snagged  and  thirteen  barsed.  The 
total  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  several  disasters  were  482. 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


A.  A.  SliBTS,  Esq..  of  Oxorgia. 


WTTB  A  FORTRAIT. 


Nal9. 


Mft.  SmtTt  is  ft  retired  merchftnt  of  SaTan- 
fifth,  ftnd  though  he  has  figured  less  largely  in 
the  eommercial  moremeDts  of  that  city  thui 
Bftny  others,  he  has  yet,  throughout  a  rery 
long  career,  established  a  character  for  pro- 
Uty,  enterprise,  and  that  sort  of  public  spirit 
vUeh  ahrays  stamps  the  good  oitisen. 

Bom  at  Nantes,  in  1706,  he  had,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  in- 
stead  of  being  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  war, 
he  was  ret^ned  in  one  of  the  offices  at  La 
Eochelle.  Here  his  promotion  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy was  about  being  consummated  when  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1814  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  A  return  to  prirate  life,  and  to  a 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house,  succeeded. 
In  this  sphere,  whilst  meditating  a  departure 
lor  Mew-Orleans  to  make  a  home,  and  whilst 
bosbanding  the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  became  acquainted  with  Mr'.  Charles 
Maurel,  a  merchant  of  Sarannah,  who,  by 
flattering  representations,  changed  his  pur- 
pose, and  carried  him  to  that  city,  where  he 
landed  in  1810,  with  high  hopes,  strong  re- 
solyes,  bat  unhappily  an  empty  purse. 

Mr.  Smets  now  set  about  amending  a  some- 
what deficient  early  education,  and  the  attain- 
Boent  of  the  English  language,  without  which 
ft  was  cTident  he  could  make  no  adTsncemont. 
The  first  book  that  he  read  was  D'lsraeli^ 
"  Literary  Characters,"  and  forming  so  strong 
•n  attachment  for  the  author,  he  afterwards 
pvocured  all  of  his  works,  in  some  cases  twenty 
yesrs  before  their  republication  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

In  ISao  he  married  a  lady  of  Savannah,  be- 
ginning with  her  the  battle  of  life  with  but 
tbe  small  patrimony,  resulting  trcm  the  eon- 
yAned  fortunes  of  the  two,  ^  youth,  industri- 
ous habits,  and  derotedness'* — a  patrimony, 
bowerer,  which  makes  more  fortunes,  and  is 
the  source  of  more  great  deeds  in  this  world 
reiy  often  than  "  ancestorial  bearings,"  broad 
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acres,  burnished  equipages,  or  any  of  those 
high  inheritances  which 


■  Tumble  down, 


And  in  the  dust  are  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade." 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Smets  formed 
a  copartnership  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  and  netted  in  the  first 
eighteen  months  the  ranaxicable  sum  of  forty 
dollars !  This  little  he  eked  out  by  sundry 
writings  for  lawyers  and  merchants  until  it 
reached  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  partner^ 
ship  did  not  long  subsist,  but  by  continuing 
the  business  on  his  own  account,  and  by  in- 
dustry, energy,  and  fkithfulness,  attracting 
the  farorable  attention  of  sereral  parties  in 
Carolina,  Mr.  Smets  succeeded  at  last  in  ob- 
taining consignments  which  yearly  increased 
in  value,  until  his  retirement  in  1840  with  a 
very  handsome  fortune. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  libraries  ever  col- 
lected by  or  retained  in  the  possession  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  is  that  which  graces  and 
adorns  the  halls  of  Mr.  Smets'  mansion.  It 
has  a  reputation  wide  as  the  country,  and 
scarcely  a  scholar  or  distinguished  personage 
visits  Savannah  without  seeking  It  out  and 
feasting  upon  its  contents.  The  nmn  who 
could,  amid  all  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
mercantile  life,  preserve  the  taste  and  the  in- 
clination for  books,  and  those,  too,  selected 
fW>m  the  classics  of  every  country  and  time, 
surely  deserves  an  honorable  mention  among 
his  cotemporariee.  and  is  as  much,  by  his  ex. 
ample,  a  public  benefactor,  as  he  is  who  rests 
upon  the  laurels  of  building  rail-roads,  or 
opening  manuilsctories. 

Referring  to  his  taste  for  books,  Ifr.  Smetc 
has  himself  said,  "The  care  of  a  large  fiunily 
and  the  duties  demanded  by  an  extensive  con- 
cern, did  not  so  completely  absorb  my  tima 
that  I  oould  not  spend  part  of  it  in  my  Ubiftxy. 
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Let  my  troubloB  Iw  erer  lo  groat,  I  could 
there  CMt  them  all  aside.  Eyery  one  has  hia 
hobby.  Books  hare  been  emphatically  mine. 
Though  it  ueTcr  entered  into  my  head  to 
make  such  a  Taluable  collection  as  I  now 
haTO,  I  erer  ardently  desired  to  procure  what- 
CTer  works  or  literary  curiosities  I  found  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  my  readings.  I 
cannot  express  my  ddight  on  the  opening  of 
cTory  new  parceL  Thus  my  library  has  gra- 
dually increased,  until  I  am  quite  surprised 
to  find  myself  called  upon  by  eyery  stranger 
of  note  visiting  the  city/' 

For  these  literary  tastes  and  propensities, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Smets  many  years  ago, 
without  his.knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  Ogle- 
thorpe UniTersity. 

We  have  not  the  space,  howcTcr;  for  a  more 
extended  notice,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  extract  from  a  very  elaborate  and 
able  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Me«cnger,  last  November,  descrip- 
tlTc  of  a  visit  made  by  the  classical  editor, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets.  Were  it  possible  we  would  enu- 
merate some  of  the  quaint,  curious,  and  valu- 
able old  books  and  manuscripts  which  are  de- 
scribed, and  which  run  back  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  invention  ef  the  printing-press 
itself.      . 

"  We  shall  not  soon  forgot  the  enjoyment 
we  derived  from  a  few  hours  spent  among  Mr. 
Smets*  treasures,  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satis- 
faction which  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 
the  benevolent  proprietor  in  showing  them. 
And  here,  if  the  reader  could  excuse  the  di- 
gression, we  might  mention,  that  of  all  men 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  bibliomania  are 
hi  general  the  best  disposed  to  be  complaisant 


to  strangers,  and  then  proceed  to  inquire  in- 
to the  philosophy  of  so  curious  a  Ikct.  But 
it  suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  Smets  to  us,  at  least, 
appeared  an  exception  to  the  class.  And  as 
we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose  that 
his  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  discovery  in 
us  of  peculiar  qualifications  to  Justly  appre- 
ciate his  choice  and  valuable  collection,  we 
must  attribute  the  civil  treatment  we  re- 
ceived to  the  native  kindliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion alone. 

*  •  *  • 

<•  The  first  emotion  on  entering  and  casting 
the  eye  around  upon  the  magnificent  display 
of  the  ample  shelves,  is  that  of  surprise  that 
the  visitor  has  not  before  heard  of  so  exten- 
sive and  luxurious  a  collection.  In  our  coun- 
try, where  so  few  enjoy  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating valuable  books,  and  where  even  those 
so  rarely  have  a  taste  for  blbllothecal  trea- 
sures, it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  that  we 
may  meet  with  a  good  and  weU-selected 
library.  But  here  the  visitor  will  be  apt  to 
say,  is  surely  the  most  sumptuous,  if  not  the 
largest  and  most  recherche  library  in  the 
country.  We  confess  that  not  the  least  in- 
ducement that  leads  us  to  play  the  guide  to 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  Smets  is  to  make  more  wide- 
ly known  the  riches  thev  contain.  The  li- 
brary does  not  rest  its  olamis  upon  the  large 
number  of  volumes  it  contains,  of  which  there 
are  perhaps  eight  thousand,  but  upon  the 
choice  selection  of  the  authors,  and  the  great 
rarity  of  the  editions.  It  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  English  works  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  the  fine  arts,  embracing  the  earlier 
and  Later  poets— the  more  celebrated  novelista 
—the  best  historians  and  biographers — in  a 
word,  every  author  that  can  be  called  stand- 
ard. To  these  may  be  added  specimens  of 
the  meet  ancient  typography,  and  of  the  U* 
'luminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  agea, 
such  as  would  tempt  the  most  pious  man  in 
the  world,  if  he  were  only  a  bibliomaniac,  into 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  tenth  if  not  the 
eighth  commandment.  When  we  say  further, 
that  all  the  volumes  are  bound  in  a  manner 
the  most  elegant  known  to  the  trade,  and  are 
arranged  in  rich  oases  of  mahogany,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
library." 
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1.— PRACTICAL  MEN  OF  VIRGINIA. 


I  HA\ncloQg  postponed  answering  your  let- 
ter, with  the  hope  of  being  able,  while  trans- 
mitting the  names  of  a  few  Virginians,  distin- 
guished in  the  Industrid  Departments,  to  give 
it  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  Catalogue 
raitonnk.  But  my  engagements  are  of  a 
nature,  I  find,  to  forbid  doing  this  in  any 
way  just  to  them  or  myself — or  to  yourjour- 
nal.  Desirous,  however,  that  by  no  omission 
of  mine,  the  merited  tribute  of  public  appreci- 
ation (for  whichyou  have  provided  so  happily- 
conceived  a  channeljshall  (ail  to  crown  the  me* 


mories  of  some,  at  least,  of  these  exemplars 
and  models  of  their  race,  I  send  their  names 
— briefly  indicating  their  paths  of  usefnlneas, 
that  you  may  judge  whether  they  are  the 
characters  you  seek  aA«r,  and  sometimes 
the  sources  to  wliich  you  might,  perhaps, 
successfully  apply  for  proper  sketches  of 
their  iteveral  careers. 

Among  the  earliest  of  such  known  to  me 
was  Joseph  Gallego,  of  Richmond — an  old 
obese,  dark,  heavy-looking  Spaniard,  as  I  re- 
member him,  tottering  ofi*  Uie  stage  of  life, 
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fiorty  jean  ago,  i^ben  I  came— a  chQd  then 
— tottering  on  it.  He  left  a  high  lepntation 
fivngad^,  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  rare 
bvsineM  capacity,  energy,  and  steady  per- 
•erennce.  He  erected  those  mills  bearing 
his  name,  which  gare  to  the  Richmond  floor 
that  No.  I  r^utation  in  the  markets  of  the 
worid,  which  it  has  neyer  lost ;  he  opened 
and  extended  that  branch  of  commerce, 
which,  going  onnnder  not  unworthy  socces- 
SOTs,  has  continued  from  that  day  to  grow  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  till  it  is  now  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  export  trade  of 
ibe  state ;  and  he  impressed,  by  his  constant 
care  and  soUdtous  regard  for  the  ttandard 
Taloe  of  his  name,  an  estimation  of  the 
**  GaOego''  brand,  that  made  it  current  as 
sterling  gcdd  in  foreign  markets  long  after  his 
band  ceased  to  stamp  it  (perhaps  it  is  so  even 
now) — but  warranted  still  by  the  posthumous 
skill  and  care  of  h(^  successors. 

In  agricultuxe,  John  Tatlor,  of  Caroline, 
is  altogether  the  meet  distinguished  name 
Virginia  can  present — (while  he  was  not  one 
of  her  least  eminent  contributors  to  political 
knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  charming 
talker  she  has  produced.)  He  was  an  acute 
and  thoughtful  observer— of  an  original  self- 
relying  cast  of  mind — a  bold  but  not  rash  or 
hap-hazard  experimenter — ^he  made  [more 
than]  ^  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
gww  before,"  and  while  he  presented  the 
model-farm  of  the  state,  made  so  by  superior 
skin  and  judgment,  and  care  withal,  he  had 
no  reason  (as  too  many  have  who  get  up 
show-farms)  lo  withhold  from  scrutiny  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  account-book  of  the  &rm. 
A  young  man,  Ihad  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  descent  towards  the  western  horizon 
of  his  great  mind,  as  it  went  down  with  re- 
tarded pace  and  with  meUowed,  but  hardly- 
waning  lustre,  to  its  setting.  His  neighbor, 
friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  yet 
Htcs,  and  might,  most  competently,  if  he 
wtmUL  give  yon  many  traits  and  anecdotes  of 
bis  life  that  would  well  repay  the  reading. 
His  address  is  Port  Royal,  Virginia, 
JofltPH  C.CABELL,ofNel8on— not  yet  pass- 
ed away  from  the  stage— deserres  the  most 
distinguished  mention  in  connection  with 
the  great  subject  of  Internal  ImproTemenu 
Originally  of  good  mind,  "  ripened  and  ma- 
tured by  traTel,  observation,  and  studious 
leisure" — worthily  ambitious  to  connect  his 


name  with  some  great  work  of  good  to  his  na- 
tive state — the  &me  of  Clinton  seemed  that 
be  has  sought  to  emulate— while  no  field  he  at 
once  saw  for  achieving  such  a  renown  could  be 
wished  fitter  than  was  Virginia ;  and  devot- 
ing himself  for  years  to  the  amassing  of  in. 
(bmuition,  by  seeing  and  reading  of  all  sorts 
that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  such 
an  achievement,  he  threw  himself,  now  some 
20  years  ago,  energetically,  and  vrith  his  whole 
soul,  into  the  undertaking.     He  traversed 
the  state,   familiarized  himself  vrith  every 
bin  and  mountain,  evexy  stream  and  valley 
—addressed  the  people  everywhere  and  peo. 
pie  of  all  sortsy  and  at  all  times,  noeU  diequ$ 
-dispelled  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance  that 
enveloped  them — aroused  their  dormant  ener- 
gies, and  stimulated  doubting  governors  and 
timid  legislatures  to  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation.   He  set,  finally,  the  great  ball  in 
motion.    Our  Central  Canal,  which  he  de- 
signed   should  penetrate,   should   traverse 
the  state,  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  our 
Eastern  to  steam-navigation  on  the  Western 
waters,  he  pushed  half-way  to  the  acc<Hn. 
plishment  of  his  great  design,  when  its 
heavy  cost  and  great  delays,  its  hampered 
finances  and  the  growing  favor  of  other  im* 
provements,  brought  it  almost  to  a  stand- 
still ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  brought 
along  with  them,  also,  the  deposition  of  its 
great  patron.    Whether  that  grand  work  is 
destined  to  consummation  or  no,  is  yet  prob- 
lematical ;  whether  to  success,  if  completed, 
may  admit  also  of  doubt.    If  success  attend 
it,  to  him  will  all  men   accord  the  eternal 
honor;  but  if  it  fail,  its  very  failure  will  have 
been  the  germ  of  the  other  great  improve- 
ments that  shall  supercede  it,  and  still,  to 
him,  in  that  event,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  state,  must  candor  award  the 
merit — the  overtopping  praise  of  having  first 
and  most  aroused  to  practical  and  efiident 
action  the  dormant,  tardy,  inert  inactivity  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  under  which,  as  under 
an  incubus,  she  writhed,  without  progressing, 
with  inefiectual  throes  and  purposes;  but 
which  thrown  off,  as  now,  she  is  seen — ^like 
some  sluggish  aigosy  waked  up  by  the  breeze 
— bounding  forward  on  a  career  of  augment- 
ed and  increasing  prosperity  that  shall  renew 
for  her  the  warm  admiration  of  the  world  ^ 
and  exdte  the  no^unbecoming  exuhatioii 
and  pride  of  her  own  sons. 
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For  the  preseot  I  pame  poidMy  to  ex- 
tend the  catalogue  at  acme  other  leirare 
hour,  if  yoa  deeire  it.  What  I  have  written 
will  give  yoa  a  glimpte  merdy  of  eome  of 
the  characters  I  think  worthy  of  a  better  set- 
ting,  and  the  means  of  porsoing  yonr  inqui- 
ries, I  hope,  with  adrantage.  If  I  write 
tmrrmUe  calamOf  as  yon  see,  it  is  not  from 
indifference  to  the  object  or  the  subjects,  bnt 
beccose,  in  good  troth,  my  dear  sir,  I  haye 
to  snatch  an  interral  fitnn  (too)  engrossing 
engagements;  and  most  write  yon  thns 
nnsatisfactorily,  and  send  what  I  write 
with  an  its  imperfections  on  its  head— or  not 
atalL 


2. — SPKID  OH  WXSTIRM  RIYSRB. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  **ninning'' 
is  altogether  compatible  with  the  lives  and 
security  of  passengers  on  western  waters ; 
or  whether  it  has  erer  had  anything  to  do 
with  those  "  burstings,"  **  snaggings,"  "col- 
lisions," &c.,  which  f Ornish  weekly  items 
for  the  newspapers,  and  transient  excitement 
|0  the  public  mind,  we  shall  not  stop  here 
to  consider.  The  traveling  world  think  it  of 
no  importance,  and  why  should  we  ? 

The  Reindttr.— Great  Fcoi— The  Rein- 
deer, Capu  Samuel  Montgomery,  arrived  at 
Louisville,  from  New-Orieans,  Sunday  after- 
noon, at  2j[  o'clock,  having  made  the  trip  in 
the  heretofore  uneoualed  time  of  four  davs, 
twenty  hours  and  forty  Jive  minutes.  She 
made  eiffhteen  stops  duriuff  the  ran — in  ad- 
dition, soe  took  in  much  bad  fuel,  which 
detained  her  some  time  in  the  run.  Her 
tune  oat,  to  various  points,  is  as  follows : 

From    New-Orleans    to  Miles, 

Fsirchild's  Island 24h  — 

To  Vicksbunr 31h25m         420 

To  Cypress  Bend,  below 
mouth  of  Arkansas . . .  .  48h  — 

To  Memphis 2d  IGh  45m    810 

To  Ashport. 3d  — 

To  Cairo 3d  19h  45m  1,020 

ToPaducah 3d  16h  50m    — 

To  mouth  of  Wabash. ..  4d  — 

To  Evansville —  — 

To  Louisville 4d  90h  45m  1,400 

The  Eclipse.— Four  Days  Eighteen 
Hours  from  New-Orleans.— T^^  Eclipse 
arrived  this  mominff,  at  half-past  nve 
o'clock  at  Louisville,  bringing  New-Orieans 
dates  of  the  5th,  making  the  run  in  four  days 
and  eighteen  hours  from  port  to  port  This 
fully  entitles  the  Bclipse  to  the  title  of  the 
champion  in  speed,  aa  well  as  size  and  mag- 
nificence. 


Time  out  from  New-Orieans  as  follows : 

To  Eed  Church 9ha 

Bonnet  Carre  Point.....         3hs  15m 

JeflTerson  City 4hs  40m 

Donaldsonville 6hs 

Bayou  Goula. 7hs  26m 

Plaqoemine 6hs  20m 

Baton  Ronge lOhs  22m 

BayouSara 12hs  20m 

Natchex Slhs  18m 

General  Taylor's  plantation      24h8 

Rodney 24h8  50m 

Grand  Gulf. 2€hs  14m 

Vicksborg 30bs 

Lake  Providence 42ha 

Napoleon 46hs 

Montgomery  Point......        47hs  30m 

Helena 3ds  ehs  30m 

Memphis 2dsl5hs30m 

Randolph 2dsl8hs50m 

Cairo....*. 3d8  llhs 

Paducah 3dBl4hs30m 

Shawneetown 3<is20hs45m 

Evansville 4ds  2hs 

Louisville 4dsl8hs 

Detained  ten  hours  on  the  trip. 

Running  time  four  and  one-half  da2rs. 

3.— SPUD  OF  BACEBfl. 

We  give,  from  the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Thnes," 
the  doings  of  another  class  of  racers,  and 
the  fastest  beats  of  four  miles  ever  run  in 
the  United  States.  Assuredly  as  between 
steam-racing  and  horse-racing,  one  cannot 
choose  long  upon  the  score  of  morals  and  pro- 
priety. 
Fashion— First  heat  in  the  match  race 

won  by  her,  beadnff  Boston 7*32 

Free  Trade — First  heat  in  a  race  won 

by  Tally-ho,  B  ostona  second 7*33 

George  Martin— First  heat  in  a  race 

won  at  New-Orieans 7*34 

Gra^  Medoc— First  beat  (dead  heat 
with  Altorf)  in  the  race  won  by  Gray 

Medoc 7-35 

Miss  Foote— -Second  heat  (after  a  slow 

one)  at  New-Orleans 7*35 

George  Martin — First  heat  in  a  race 

won  by  MissFoote 7*3<J 

Henry — ^First  heat  in  the  match  race 

won  by  Eclipse •••• 7*37 

Jim  Bell — ^Firtit  heat  in  the  race   in 

which  he  beat  Sarah  Bladen 7-37 

Miss  Foote— Second  heat  in  the  race  in 

which  she  beat  G^rge  Martin 7*39 

Louis  d'Or — Second  heat  in  the  race 

won  by  Charmer 7*39 

Boston,  Jim  Bell,  (a  second  heat  at 
New-Orleans,)  Sarah  Bladen,  (a  se- 
cond heat  at  New-Orleans,)  Omega, 
Miss  Foote,  (a  second  beat  at  New- 
Orleans,)  and,  perhaps,  some  other .  7*40 
Balie  Fayton— First  heat  in  a  race  won 

by  Duane 7.42 

Monte— First  heat  in  a  race  won  by 
Jeff.  Davis 7.42 
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On  J  Medoo— Third  heat,  after  a  dote 

seeoiid 7-42 

Wagner— Second  heat 7-43 

Ladj  Clifden — Second  heat 7*43 

Tallj-fao— Second    heat,    after   closely 

contesting  the  first  heat  in  7*33 7*43 

Bntaw — Second  heat,  heating  Inspec- 
tor's dam  (Sarah  Washington)  and 

others 7-43 

Wagner—First  heat 7M4 

Clara  Fisher— Fifst  heat  (race  won  bj 
Boimet8-o*-Blae) 7-45 

4.— PBOTECTIOH  OF  NCW-ORLSANf  BT 
GorXRNMBNT. 

At  a  late  large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing, held  in  New-Orleans,  it  was  deter- 
mined Uiat  a  memorial  be  prepared,  and 
a  conmiittee  of  gentlemen  taae  charge  of  its 
presenudon  to  Congress,  uiving  npon  that 
body  the  immediate  estabushment  of  a 
fUTy-yard  at  New-Orleans,  a  Une  of  mail 
steamers  to  Vera  Cms,  the  opening  of  the 
passes  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  more  reffnlar  transmission  of  the  mails. 
We  extract  toe  leading  resolutions,  and  shall 
from  tinw  to  time  refer  to  the  subject  in  our 
paces,  mtil  justice  be  done  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  West  in  these  particulars : 

"  Resohed^Th^t  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
great  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
whole  country  connected  with  them,  to 
claim  from  the  Federal  Goremment  that 
protection  which  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  deserves,  and  which 
should  be  in  consonance  with  the  strength 
and  character  of  this  country. 

**  iSssofoett— That  New-Orleans  being  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the 
first  and  most  prominent  of  the  South,  is 
considered  by  her  citizens  as  entitled  to  a 
-  fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure,  as 
eompared  widi  any  other  city  in  the  Union 
of  the  same  relative  importance ;  and  having 
comribnted  largely  to  the  general  funds 
which  have  been  expended  in  Northern 
cities  to  their  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, should  now,  in  her  turn,  receive  the 
^msideralion  of  government,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote her  advancement  by  a  reasonable  at- 
tention to  an  her  wanu. 

**  Resolved— That  in  view  of  the  vast  com- 
mercial importance  of  this  city,  receiving,  as 
it  does,  the  products  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Mates  of  the  Union,  and  considering  our  close 
pttadmity  to  the  various  isthmus  routes  to  the 
Pacific,  over  which,  ere  long,  will  pass  a 
commerce  of  immense  extent  and  value,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  urge  upon  the  Federal 
Qovemment  the  necessity  of  having  a  navy- 
yard  established  here  of  ample  magnitude, 
•o  that  our  city  and  its  commercial  interests 
may  receive  such  protection,  in  the  event  of 
war,  as  a  well  appointed  navy-yard  can  af- 
(bid. 

*\Retolved— That  in  order  to  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  our  city,  and  to  induce  success 
in  developing  its  mources,  it  is  incumbent 


upon  us  to  prmnote  and  euoowrage  among 
ourselves  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  objects  <n 
pabHc  Q[Ood,  and  to  exert  our  united  and  col- 
lective mfiuence  in  representing,  demanding 
and  nisisting  upon  our  rights  and  claims  on 
the  General  Grovemment,  not  only  so  far  as 
regards  the  immediate  object  of  this  meet* 
ing,  but  in  reference  to  a  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  mails,  the  deepening  of  the  water 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  maU  line  of 
steamers  to  Vera  Cruz,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  to  our  dty,  and  reouire 
the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  or  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

5.— ROUTB  OF  TRADE  UPSTRIAM. 

If  it  could  be  necessary  for  us  to  add 
another  to  the  significant  facts  that  have 
already  been  furmshed  in  our  pages,  show- 
ing the  direction  of  trade  away  from  the 
southwest,  an  extract  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Louisville  Journal  would  be  in  point. 

"  Cotton  and  tobacco  can  now  be  for^ 
warded  from  Louisville  to  New- York,  by 
the  lake  route,  at  about  55c.  p.  cwt.,  while  the 
rates  of  freight  paid  for  tobacco  and  cotton 
to  New-Orleans,  from  this  and  intermediate 

Eoints,  have  ranged  from  #4  to  $5  per  hogs* 
ead  on  the  former,  and  il  30  per  bale  on 
the  latter,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
charge  from  here  to  New-Yoric 

**  Besides  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  car- 
riage, taking  into  consideratian  the  greater 
length  of  tmie  required  for  consignments 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  ports,  via  New- 
Orleans,  than  by  the  lake  route,  which  in 
itself  is  a  very  important  item,  as  regards  the 
time  in  converting  the  products  into  cash,  as 
well  as  having  Uiem  in  market  in  case  a  de- 
mand should  spring  up  and  a  consequent 
realization  of  better  prices,  the  lake  route  is 
l^  far  more  advantageous.  But  there  are 
other  reasons.  The  rates  of  insurance  and 
commission,  via  New-Orleans,  nearly  double 
those  by  the  northern  route,  to  say  nothioc 
of  the  climate,  which  affects  the  quality  and 
of  course  the  price  of  ardcles.  We  might 
go  on  and^enumerate  various  reasons,  did  wo 
not  deem  that  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  is  convincing  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  northern  over  the  southern  route." 

6.— HISTORY  OF  LAFITTB. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  the  following, 
which  seems  to  shed  further  light  upon  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  personage.  It 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  writer  expresses 
the  belief  that  he  could  obtain  other  and  the 
most  satisfactory  data  from  the  family  of 
Lafitte,  now  living  in  their  native  province. 
We  trust  that  he  will  do  so,  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sift  out  the 
facts  from  the  multitude  of  fictions  which  in 
regard  to  him  have  gained  currency  and 
credit  Though  there  wos  a  good  deal  of 
romance  mixed  up  in  the  sketch  that  we 
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pablisbed  last  October,  wbich  was  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  now  no  more.  aeTeral  of 
the  statements  in  it  wbich  were  controTerted 
are  being  corroborated  from  other  sotirces. 

HISTOBT  OF  LAFITTI,  THE  P1RAT£. 

Circomstances  made  as  acquainted  at  one 

E»riod  of  our  Hfe  with  the  real  facts  of 
afitte's  history,  verified  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  lo(^-hoie  for  falsehood  to  creep  in. 
Since  then,  we  hare  read  most  of  the  norela 
that  have  been  written  respecting  him,  and 
neater  libels  were  probably  never  penned, 
for  they  represent  Lsfitte  either  as  a 
romantic  hero,  or  a«  a  human  fiend,  whra, 
in  tact,  he  was  neither.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  goaded  by  great 
wrongs  to  seek  revenge,  which  he  did  in  that 
wild  Arab  way  which  so  often  characterizes 
seamen,  and  which  is  nourished  in  the  blood, 
partly  by  the  loneliness  of  the  sea,  and  partly 
Dv  a  lile  free  from  the  conventionalities  of 
dvifizatioii.  For  a  true  sailor  has,  as  Herman 
Melville  says,  a  spice  of  the  wild  morality  of 
the  desert,  and  is,  at  it  were,  the  Bedouin  of 
the  great  deep. 

Jean  Lafitte  was  bom  on  the  Gbronne, 
and  not  at  Marseilles,  and  was,  from  his 
very  boyhood,  accustomed  to  the  ocean ;  for 
he  belonged  to  a  family  which,  ibr  many 
generations,  had  furnished  some  of  the  most 
aldUul  seamen  and  daring  privateersmen  of 
Bayonne.  In  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  conmierce  of  his  native 
province  was  almost  destroyed,  he  embarked 
as  lieutenant  on  board  a  private  armed  vessel, 
which,  after  running  a  brilliant  career,  was 
finaUy  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  car- 
ried into  an  English  port;  Here  Lafitte, 
with  the  other  officers  and  the  crew,  was  cast 
into  prison.  Time  passed  ;  his  captain,  his 
brother  lieutenants,  the  common  men  even, 
obtained  freedom — but  Lafitte  himself  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  His  friends,  however, 
and  relatives,  were  active  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge. Several  times  were  prisoners  of 
equal  rank  sent  into  the  English  ports, 
through  the  agency  of  his  old  captam,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  hkn,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  long  years  had  passed,  that  L  afitte 
found  himself  free.  This  long  detention 
ndsed  in  him  an  almost  savage  thirst  for 
vengeance  against  England ;  and,  on  bis  re- 
lease, he  returned  immediately  to  privateer- 
ing, principally  for  the  harm  he  might  thus 
do  to  English  ships. 

The  pacification  of  Europe  after  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau  deprived  bim  of  the  means 
,of  legally  carrying  on  his  revenge.  But  long 
years  of  solitary  brooding  in  prison,  and  night 
watches  afterwards  on  the  lonely  sea,  had 
destroyed,  to  a  great  extent,  his  reverence 
tut  human  laws ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  become 
an  Arab  at  heart  He  determined,  accord- 
ingly, to  continue  his  career.  Yet  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  any  but  English  ves- 
sels, since  it  was  only  against  England  that 
he  sought  revenge.  His  relations  m  France 
beard  of  his  coarse  with  inexorable  pain,  and 
ffemonstraied  with  him  earnestly,  especially 


one,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  guardian  in  his 
youth,  and  who  now  expostulated  with  him 
almost  with  tears.  But  Lafitte  was  inexora- 
ble.  At  last  his  early  friend  called  in  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  reminded  the  erring  man 
of  the  awiol  destiny  he  was  preparing  for 
himself  in  eternity.  The  reply  was  charac- 
teristic :  ^  If  I  do  go  to ,"  wrote  Lafitte,. 

savagely,  "I  will  drag  plenty  of  Englishmen 
with  me."  His  relatives,  aware  how  great 
had  been  the  provocation,  could  say  no  more. 
But,  from  that  hour»for  many  long  years,  the 
name  of  the  wanderins  outlaw  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  the  household  of  his  fathers  ;  and 
ch^dren,  in  whom  ran  blood  kindred  to  his 
own,  grew  up  to  manhood,  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Lafitte  is  well 
known.  Though  he  committed  acts  of 
piracy  only  on  British  vessels,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  revenue  laws  of  any  nation. 
For  a  lone  period  be  bad  under  him  quite  a 
considerable  force  at  the  Island  of  Barataria;. 
But  his  eariy  education,  which  had  been 
strict,  asserted  its  power  at  last ;  old  memories 
were  re-awakened,  and  he  sighed  to  return 
a^in  to  civilized  life,  to  lay  down  the  brand 
ot  the  pijate,  to  past  his  days  in  quiet.  Th» 
volcano  of  passion  or  insanity,  for  it  was  as 
much  the  last  as  the  first,  had  burned  out  in 
that  fiery  heart.  He  naUde  his  peace  with 
the  United  States,  as  is  popularly  known^ 
just  before  the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  Sub- 
seqaently  he  returned  to  his  native  land,, 
where  he  died  not  raan^  years^  ago.  Hia 
wife,  whom  he  married  m  America,  is  stiJl 
living,  or  was»  at  the  time  when  we  hesrd 
the  narrative  we  have  given. 

We  should  have  to  violate  the  sanctitiea 
of  private  life,  if  our  authority  was  to  be  given. 
At  the  time  we  heard  of  the  history  of  Lafitte^ 
we  were  told  the  name  of  his  old  captain,  of 
the  privateer  in  which  he  was  captured,  and 
many  other  facts  which  we  have  since  for- 
gotten. We  regret  diat  we  did  not  take 
down  in  writing  these  details.  We  could 
possess  ourselves  of  them,,  indeed,  ia  a  month 
or  two,  for  his  relatives  still  live  in  their 
native  province ;  and,  periuips,  we  asay  do 
thisyek 

7.— EERATA. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edward  Bates» 
of  Missouri,  published  some  months  aeo» 
some  typographical  errors,  etc.,  appear.  Mr. 
Bates  u  stated  to  have  been  attorney  general 
under  the  United  States,  instead  of  under 
the  State  of  Missouri^  and  to  have  been  mar- 
ried in  1829  instead  of  1823.  For  "  attorney > 
general  of  the  United  States,"  we  intended 
to  say  that  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War.  Near  the  end  ot  the  notes  the  word 
"none,"  in  place  of  "some,"  conveys  th* 
very  opposite  of  the  meaning  we  desired  io 
regard  to  his  very  able  essays  upon  th* 
Mexican  war,  etc.  In  the  sketch  of  CoL 
Allston,  in  May  number,  Col.  Kearney  ia 
made  Col.  Carey,  and  Pierre  Oibert  tnm^ 
formed  into  Pierre  Qilben. 
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8.— CUTKAL  AOBICTTLTUEAL  SOCIXTT 
OF  OXOROIA. 

Tbe  seTcnth  annoal  fair  is  to  be  held 
mt  MaooBi  on  tbe  19th,  80th«  21st,  92d,  S3rd 
October;  and  it  will  be  on  a  most  bril- 
fiant  acale,  worthy  ahosether  of  the  great 
industrial  repntation  of  Georna.  Among 
the  premiums  we  find  a  new  feature,  vis. : 
for  esays  upon  agricaltural  and  ether 
cognate  sabjects— agricaltural  education, 
elements  of  agricultare,  horticnltnre,  ma- 
nares,  fencing,  ditebing  and  draining,  stock 
raising,  dec. ;  also  for  papers  upon  cotton, 
com,  rice,  sugar,  wbevt,  oats,  rye,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, tnmiM,  doTer,  bay,  &c  A  premium 
of  f  100  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
treatment  and  management  of  slaves,  which 
we  hope  the  Society  will  send  for  poblica- 
tion  in  oar  Reyiew,  where  it  will  reach  the 
whole  planting  ioterest  of  the  South.  In- 
deed, we  shalfbe  glsd  to  publish  ao^jr  of  the 
papers  they  may  think  nc  to  furnish  us. 
Among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  the 
prodocu  of  the  field,  &c.,  we  notice  the 
grand  divisions  of  field  erops,  cotton  bales, 
cattle,  horses,  jacks  and  janettes,  mules, 
sheep,  shepherds'  dogs,  swine,  poultry, 
Dork,  bacon  aod  beef,  aair^,  honey,  house- 
ootd  department,  domestic  manufactures, 
silk,  needle  and  shell-work,  manufactures 
other  than  domestic,  fruiu,  floriculture,  hor- 
tieokure,  fine  arts.  There  will  be  a  grand 
plowing  match  durine  the  fair.  Tbe  local  or 
district  society,  whicn  shall  send  the  largest 
delegation  to  the  fair,  will  receive  a  pre- 
mium. We  hope  that  all  of  Georgia,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  South  generally,  will  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present.  A  full  list  of  the 
premiums  msy  be  found  in  that  excellent 
journal,  "  The  doil  of  the  South,"  published 
ia  Macon. 

9.— CUBA. 

Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  has  published  in  one  of 
tbe  Texas  papers  some  memoranda  to  the 
effect  that  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  was  broached,  through 
an  unofficial  channel,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  tut 
summer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Cuba 
expedition,  and  that  tbe  negotiation  was 
broken  off  by  the  news  of  that  expedition. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith  was  consulted  by  a 
Spanish  eentleman  of  high  standing,  who  re- 
ptesentea  that  he  spoke  with  the  uiowledge 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  unofficially  to  sound  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  government,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble, the  matter  would  assume  an  official 
form.  Mr.  Smith  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  received  one  in  reply. 

^  It  was  aftenrards  agreed  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spanish  parties  that  they  should  draw 
up  a  memorandam  without  signature,  which 
shoold  form  the  basis  of  the  interview,  etc., 
with  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  delay  Incident  to  the 
preparing  of  the  memorandum,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  parties  for  a  fortnight  on 
the  continent,  prevented  Its  delivery  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Caban  news,  which  saussd  the 
nttsr  abandonment  of  the  business.    The 


memorandum  was  destroyed,  and  the  parties 
informed  me  they  dare  not  be  seen  visiting 
the  American  Legation  under  present  circum- 
stances.'^ 

[Th»»  reader  will  here  call  to  memory  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history.] 

10. — ^AQRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTV&IHG 
FAIR  III  TKXA8. 

Several  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
congregated  lately  at  Corpus  Cbrlsti,  Texas, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  attencfine  a  great  fair  which 
was  announced  to  come  off.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Ashbel  Smith.  A  lar^e  number  of 
ptremiums  was  awarded.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  so 
well  conceived,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  car- 
ried out,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
state,  that  we  cannot  forbear  their  insertion. 

^  Whereas,  the  state  of  Texss  is  settling 
with  unexampled  rapidity  by  emigrants  In 
large  bodies  Arom  Europe,  as  well  as  our  sister 
stales,  and  furnishes  in  her  climate  unparal- 
leled  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources,  as 
well  as  the  singular  advantages  of  her  posi- 
tion on  the  Mexican  Qulf,  her  contiguity  to 
another  nation  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
inclosing  within  her  territory  one-half  the 
route  Arom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paclflo  shores 
of  the  United  States. 

'^  And  whereas,  by  the  late  settlement  of  the 
territorial  question  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, Texas  is  now  in  possession  of  ample 
means  for  the  development  of  her  great  natu- 
ral sources  of  wealth,  which  will  add  to  the 
welikre  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union. 
Therefore,  as  a  proper  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  cltisens  of  Texas,  now  here  assembled,  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  attention  among  the  people 
at  large— 

*'•  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  invoke  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  among  the  people 
of  tbe  several  counties  of  tnls  state,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, inland  and  seaboard,  with  a  view  to  a 
united  and  well  digested  plan  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  state. 

^  Resolved,  That  recognising  no  sectional 
distinctions,  preferences  or  prf>ludlccs,  but 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  state,  we 
offer,  as  our  opinion,  that  a  sufficient  sum 
should  be  appropriated,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  to  clear  out  the  rivers  of 
the  state,  and  place  her  bays  in  easy  commu- 
nication with  tne  another ;  thus  bringing  to- 
gether agriculture  and  commerce,  and  leaving 
the  natural  advantages  of  each  individual 
port  to  develop  itself  as  Its  capital,  position, 
&o.,  may  decide. 

''  Resolved.  That  the  people  throughout  the 
state  are  asking  for  these  improvements,  espe- 
cially as  r^ards  the  navigation  to  the  en- 
trance of  our  seaport  towns  and  our  bays  in- 
land, as  prelimlnanr  to  other  and  more  per- 
manent ones,  and  that  the  adoption  of  these 
will  lead  to  their  extension  by  rail-roads,  by 
developing  in  advance  the  resources  necessary 
for  their  support.^' 


11<— IKSimANCE    RATES  ON    WESTERN 
RIVERS. 

The  people  of  Harrison,  Cass,  and  the  ad- 
joininff  counties  of  Texas,  have  lately  signed 
an  indignant  protest  against  the  coarse  of 
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the  insoranee  companies  in  New-Oileans, 
in  raising  thdr  premimns  from  1^  to  2  per 
cent,  on  risks  to  the  npper  waters  of  Red 
Kiver  and  the  lakes.  They  believe  it  to  be  a 
scheme  **inTented  at  Sbreveport  for  their 
injury,"  and  tber  pledge  thenoselves  not  to 
trade  with  any  of  the  oarties  inrolTcd  in  the 
affair,  and  to  remain  tneir  own  nnder  writers 
rather  than  submit,  as  they  term  it,  to  the 
**  black  mail,"  which  is  soogtit  to  be  imposed. 
They  haw  sent  as  a  copy  of  the  protest 


13.— THS  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  ihemorial  of  the  CSiamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New- Orleans  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  nt  last  appeared,  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  ilOO  to  #150,000  be 
appropriated  annually  to  steamboat  compa* 
mes,  who,  for  this  consideration,  will  agree 
to  keep  open  the  passes  of  the  river.  The 
memorial  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  that  quarter : 

"  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  nearly  tortj 
slups  have  been  aground  on  the  bar,  for  rari- 
ous  periods,  from  two  days  to  dght  weeks  ; 
some  of  which  are  compelled  to  throw  portions 
of  their  cargo  overboard,  and  others  to  dis- 
charge cargo  into  lighters,  before  they  could 
be  got  through  the  channel,  occasioning 
heavy  expense  to  the  goods,  and  great  strain- 
ing. iuJury,  and  loss  of  rigging,  anchors  and 
cables  to  the  vessels. 

'*  The  fixed  and  certain  loss  fhun  these  de- 
tentions cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$500,000.  Independent  of  the  contingent  loss 
arising  ttom  fluctuations  and  loss  of  markets, 
consequent  upon  the  delay  of  merchandise 
shipped  to  meet  a  certain  condition  of  things 
abrcMid,  which  may  be  entirely  changed  by 
the  undue  detention  of  the  property  in  this 
port. 

'*  The  duties  of  importations  on  fbreign  jhto- 
ductions  brought  into  the  country  through 
this  channel  within  the  last  year,  and  collect- 
ed in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  was  $2^200,790 : 
which  added  to  $700,000  calculated  here,  but 
collected  in  the  ports  of  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis,  makes  a  total  of  near 
three  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  which 
goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  government.'' 


13.— LATB  PUBLICATIONS. 

l.—TAe  VTorki  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
comprising  his  Correspondence  and  his 
Political  and  Official  Writings — exclusive 
of  the  Federalist — civil  and  military.  Pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscripts  de- 
posited in  the  Departonent  of  State,  by  or- 
der of  the  Joint  Library  of  Congress. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Hamilton.  New-York :  C.  B. 
Francis  &  Co. 

We  have,  to  our  great  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, procured  a  copy  of  this  admirable 
work,  which  is  published  in  seven  large  and 
handsome  volumes,  and  contains  all  of  the 
manuscripts  purchased  by  Congress  from 
the  heirs  of  the  disdoguished  Hamilton. 

Though  of  a  different  political  school,  and 
regarding  many  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical. 


we  cannot  bnt  unite  with  all  of  our  country- 
men in  a  high  appreciation  of  the  integrity, 
ability  and  pobhc  services  of  this  statesman, 
who  stood  high  enough  b  the  sraees  or 
Washington  to  be  at  the  head  of  both  bia 
civil  and  his  military  &mUy ;— we  say  oivil 
and  military,  for  no  one  can  question  Us 
mUnff  influence  in  the  cabinet,  nor  for^t 
that  the  retired  president  made  it  a  condition 
on  again  accepting  the  command  of  the 
arrav,  that  Hainilton  should  be  his  second. 

Toe  first  volume  contains  the  correspond- 
ence of  Hamilton  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-two. 

The  SMnd  volimie  oontams  his  Vindiea- 
tion  of  Congress,  1774 ;  The  Fanner  Et- 
fttted ;  the  papers  of  Phodoo,  Cmcinnatua, 
etc ;  Resolutions  in  Congress ;  Federal  Con- 
vention and  Propositioos  for  a  Consdtutioa 
of  Govenmient;  the  New- York  Convention^ 
etc.  This  volume  covers  the  period  of  die 
oorespondenoe  in  voL  i. 

The  third  volume  contains  his  celebrated 
Reports,  aa  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  Finance,  State  Debts,  Public  Lands, 
Public  Credit,  National  Bank,  the  Mint, 
Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fowrik  volume  contains  Cabinet  Pa- 
pers, opinions,  estimates,  and  the  corres- 
poaaence  between  Hamilton  and  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Randolph,  Short,  etc,  etc 

The  Jifth  volume  continues  the  Cabinet 
Papers,  with  all  those  of  a  imHtarY  character, 
ana  brings  down  the  oorresponaence  to  hia 
36th  year. 

The  tizth  volume  continues  the  corres- 
pondence to  his  40th  year,  and  adds  many 
other  letters  supplied  by  Bishop  "Potter. 
There  are  siso  several  papers  included  en 
the  Funding  System,  etc. 

The  tevetUk  volume  contains  the  political 
essays  signed  An  American,  Amicus,  Catul- 
lus, Pacificus,  Americanus,  Camillus,  with 
a  great  max^  others  less  celebrated  ;  also 
the  original  copy  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  with  emendations,  etc.  The  whole 
concludes  with  Tcry  minute  indexes,  etc 

We  regret  that  a  Life  of  Hamilton  wan 
not  appezMod  to  the  volumes,  and  that  the 
**  Federalist"  papers  are  left  out.  The  work 
can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 

2,^Hittorf  of  Modern  Pkibtogky.  By 
M.  Victor  duusfak.  In  3  vols.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New-York;  J.  B.  Steel,  New- 
Orleans. 

The  name  of  Victor  Cousin  is  certainly 
first  amooff  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the 
age  ;  but  be  has  the  art  of  throwing  all  the 
graces  and  fire  of  dicdon  around  the  most  ab- 
struse material  We  recollect  with  delight 
his  admirable  work  upon  Psychology,  which 
formed  a  part  of  our  college  course,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  our  most  pleasant  studies. 
The  present  work  includes  the  first,  and  con- 
sisu  of  lectures  delivered  in  Paris  in  1828- 
9,  which  created  an  extraordinary  sensation* 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
English  public  Two  thousand  auditora 
listened  in  admiration  to  the  eloquent  expo- 
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■hkm  of  doctrines  nnintelKgible  to  the  many, 
eod  the  oral  discuMion  of  philosophy  awak- 
ened in  Paris  and  in  France  an  interest  un- 
exampled shice  the  daysof  Abelard.  The 
chapwrs  embrace  Idea  of  Philosophy,  History 
ofPnilosopby,  Psychological  and  Fundamen- 
tal Epochs  in  Historv,  Great  Epochs,  Plan 
of  History,  Geography  in  Histor^^  Nations, 
Great  Men,  Histonans  of  Hmnanitr,  Histo- 
rians of  PhOosophy,  Philosophy  in  ttie  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Picture  of  Bif  hteenth  Ceo- 
tnry,  Classification  of  Philosopnical  Sjrstems, 
Mystidflm,  Greek  Philosophy,  Examination 
otLoeke  and  the  other  Masters,  etc.,  etc 

3. — Bcmmnee  of  Naiural  History  ;  or  Wild 
Scenes  and  Wild  Hunters.    By.  C.  W. 
Webber,  author  of  **  Shot  in  the  Eye," 
«*  Old  Hicks  the  Guide,"  ^.     Philadel- 
phia :  Lippencott,   Gaxnbo  &  Co.    1853. 
New-Orleans :  T.  L.  White. 
Mr.  Webber  is  a  yonng  Rentneldan,  who 
has  won  high  reputation  in  works  o^  this 
character,  ud  we  trust  is  winning  something 
eooally  substantial  in  *' material  aid."    He 
tells  us  here  that  the  object  has  been  to  trace 
the  passions  of  the  hunter-natnxalist,  finom 
their  infant  dawnings  through  their  gradual 
derelopments,  up  to  the  stem  and  strong 
individualities  of  such  men  as    Audubon, 
Boone,  Wilson,   &c.     The  wood-cuts  are 
fine,  and  the  stories  well  told,  and  often  of 
deep  and  harrowing  interest    The  style  of 
typo^phical  execution  and  binding  u  also 
superior. 

4 — Afpleion'i  Popular  Library,  The  Pa- 
ris  Sketch  Book.  By  W.  l£  Thackeray. 
2to1s. 

This  belongs  to  a  series  of  which  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  are  the  publishers.  The 
works  will  be  issued  semi-monthly,  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  contain  from 
2  to  300  pages  each,  the  object  being,  to  sup- 
ply for  the  delight  of  all,  the  most  agreeable 
and  sug^stive  authors  in  narratiTe,  adven- 
tnre,  invention,  poetry,  sentiment,  wit  and 
homor.  They  may  be  had  from  J.  B.  ©teel, 
and  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Price  25 
to  50  cents  each. 

5.— Guuie  to  ScUnHJie  Knowledge. 

A  good  book,  published  by  C.  S.  Francis 
^  Co.,  of  New- York,  and  intended  for  the 
nae  of  schools.  The  author  is  Dr.  Brewer, 
of  London.  He  has  succeeded  in  popular- 
ising an  immense  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge in  the  natnral  sciences. 

S.^Romaniem  at  Hornet  embracing  a 
series  of  ietrers  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
Church.  In  ms  reply  to  them,  Bishop 
Hughes  speaks  of  their  lan^page  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  country  which  produced 
Dean  Swift  and  Gkildsmith.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New- York;  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 

T.^Barftetf  Note*  on  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion,   Hajper  &  Brothers;  Morgan,  New- 


Orieana,  We  shall  allow  a  Ohnrehmao, 
Noel,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Barnes'  claims  as  a 
commentator:  "  He  has  more  leamine  than 
Seott;  more  critical  decision  than  Henry; 
more  spiritual  discernment  than  Wbitl^; 
more  copiousness  than  Benson;  and  more 
judgment  than  Gill.  He  affords  precisely 
the  aid  which  an  English  reader  requires 
when  seeking  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense 
of  obscure  passages ;  and  these  *'  Notes*' 
will,  in  my  opinion,  render  essential  aid  to 
the  cause  of  religion." 

e.—Rotnaa  Nights ;  or  the  Tomb  of  the 
Seipiot.  Translated  firom  the  Italian,  by 
Henrr  W.  Hilliard.  In  the  work,  Marina 
and  Svlla  review  their  career,  and  we  listen 
to  debates  between  Pompey  and  Cassar, 
which  brings  to  light  the  policy  of  each — 
rivals  on  earth,  and  still  oividing  the  as- 
sembled multitude  of  the  departed  into  rival 
factions.  John  Ball:  Philadelphia  and 
New- Orleans, 

9.— Year  Book  of  Fart#— 1852.  By 
Timbs.  Hart,  publisher.  We  are  indebted 
to  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  copy. 
It  embraces  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  ais- 
cowries  and  improvements  of  the  past  year 
in  mechanics,  arts,  philosophy,  cnemistry, 
geology,  geo|TaplWf  meteorology,  astrono- 
my, etc.,  and  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  work 
for  students,  etc. 

•  10.— Bleak  House— ^o.  2.  The  Harpers 
are  now  publishing,  in  a  neat  series,  this  latest 
of  the  productions  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Price,  12|  cents  each. 

11. — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  — 
June.  This  work  is  now  said  to  have  a 
circulation  <^  100,000  copies.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  no  doubt  true.  This  must 
speak  for  its  merits. 

12.— SpafigUs  and  Tingles;  or  Rival 
Belles.  A  Tale.  By  J.  B.  Jones,  author 
of  Wild  Western  Scenes.  Published  b  v  A . 
Hart,  of  Philadelphia;  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.  This  is  another  of  the  series  of 
humorous  American  works  illustrated  by 
Darley. 

13. — Consulate  and  Emtnre  of  Napoleon. 
A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  having  puDlisbed 
the  first  ten  paru  of  M.  Thiers'  Consulate, 
has  now  issued  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole, 
it  is  said,  will  be  completed  by  the  author  in 
fifteen  parts.    Price,  12^  cents  each. 

lA.— Journey  to  Iceland  and  through 
Sweden^  Norway,  etc.  Another  of  Putnam's 
new  series,  sent  us  hy  Morgan,  and  from  the 
pen  of  that  indomitable  woman-traveler, 
Madame  Pfeifier,  who  has  a  passion  to  travel 
the  world  all  over,  and  is  doing  it.  We 
shall  hereafter  look  more  largely  into  the 
volume  for  our  readers. 

IS.^Flelcher's Notes  on  Slavery.  A  verr 
large,  learned,  and  elaborate  volume,  which 
a  friend  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  from 
our  desk,  promising  to  give  it  such  a  review 
as  its  merits  shall  deserve.  We  hope  it 
will  be  ready  for  oar  next. 
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l^.-^PiHorial  Field  Book  of  ik$  Rmvo- 
lution.No.2l.    By  B.J.Lotsing.    Har- 
per &,  Brother*.     Morgaoi  New-OrieaDS. 
In  three  or  four  numbers  more  this  valu- 
able and  interesting  work  will  be  completed. 
The  illustrations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
letter-press.     The  author  annonoces  a  new 
serial  work  of  a  similar  character  which  will 
bring  the  subject  of  American  history  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1815,  and  another 
work  on  the  French  Dominion  in  North 
America. 

p.— The  Way  to  Do  Good  "Being  the 
third  and  concludiug  vol.  of  Jacob  Abbott's 
**  Young  Christian  Series."  1.  The  Young 
Christian.  2.  The  Corner  Stone.  3.  The 
W«y  to  do  Good;  very  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged.  Beautifuljv  Illustrated,  12mo., 
muslin ;  f  I  per  vol.  This  series  has  been 
reprinted  or  translated  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India, 
etc.,  and  in  tlie  various  foreign  missionary 
stations.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New -Orleans. 

IB.—Falkenburg- :  A  Tale  of  the  Rhine.  By 
the  author  of  "Mildred  Vernon,"  "Ger- 
mania,"&c.  New-York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
It  captivates  the  auention  of  the  reader 
with  the  uncommon  spirit  and  gayety  of  its 
dialogue,  and  its  great  descriptive  power. 
There  is  a  charm  in  its  delineations  of  cha- 
racter, which  are  executed  with  great  skill, 
and  show  a  true  knowledge  of  tne  humaif 
heart.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  but 
the  principal  characters  are  English,  most  of 
them,  it  is  stated,  being  taken  from  real  life. 
The  moral  is  excellent ;  the  love  passages, 
which  are  numerous,  are  pure  and  refined ; 
the  conversations  are  carried  on  with  great 
vivacity.  No  one  could  take  up  the  Look 
without  completing  its  perusal. 

19,— -Bleak  Hoiute.    By  Charles  Dickens; 

with  Illustrations.  Parti.    We  adopt  the 

expressions  of  a  northern  critic. 

'*  If  the  quality  of  this  new  work  by  Dick- 
ens be  sustained  throughout,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  will  be  the  best  he  has  writ- 
ten. As  a  cotemporary  has  said,  'It  has 
the  ring  of  the  genuine  metal.'  That  tomb 
of  so  many  hopes  and  fortunes,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  supplies  him  with  materials ;  and 
so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  work  is  developed 
in  this  the  first  number,  both  plot  and  cha- 
racters will  be  laden  with  interest.  The  su- 
perabundance of  minute  toocbes,  which  is, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Dickens's  main  defect,  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  nothing  lingers  or  loiters 
in  the  story.  It  cannot  fail  to  find  tens  of 
tboosands  of  readers." 


20.— PSRIODICALt. 

Whig  Review. 

Democratte  Review, 

Western  Journal  and   Civilian  —  St. 

Louis 
Knit&erbocker. 


Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

Bankers^  Magazine— BoBton. 

American  Joumalof  Science  and  Art' 

SoiUherfi  Quarterly  R^vieto. 

Jjiterary  Messenger— Kichmoadt  Va. 

New-Orleans  Medical  JoumaL 

Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Southern  Magazine— ^oh^ilLe,  monthly. 

United  Stales  Economist. 

New-Orleans  Medical  Register. 

Most  of  these  are  standard  American 
periodicals,  of  which  noihine  need  be  said 
in  praise,  with  which  we  gladly  exchange 
and  gladly  reciprocate  acknowledgments. 

In  the  last  Whig  Review  there  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Judge  Sharkey,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch,  admirably  prepared  by  his  friend 
and  admirer,  (we  thmk,)  J.  M.  Chilton, 
Esq.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Western 
Journal  was  lately  in  New-Orleans,  and  we 
trust  succeeded  ro  making  such  arranee- 
roents  as  will  eventually  bring  his  valnable 
work  into  a  respectable  circulation  through- 
out  the  southwest.  It  is  published  monthly, 
at  $3  per  annum.  The  Banker^  Magazine^ 
for  May,  contains — 

1.  Prize  Essays. 

2.  Lawson's  History  of  Banking. 

3.  Savings  Banks. 

4.  Bank  Decisions  in  the  States. 

5.  Bank  Statistics. 

6.  Miscellaneous. 

The  Southern  Quarterly  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Brautz  Mayer,  upon  Southern 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  dissenting  notes, 
by  Mr.  Simms.  There  are  otlier  able  papers 
on  the  B aide-fields  of  Mexico,  California 
Gold,  etc.,  Domestic  Histories  of  the  South, 
etc.  The  American  Journal,  edited  by 
SiUiman  &  Dana,  contains  its  usual  ^uarUttm 
of  scientific  matter.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  first  scientific  periodicals  iu  the  world, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  or  library  of 
«very  one  professing  the  least  regard  for 
books  or  claims  to  learning.  The  Southern 
Magazine,  edited  by  G.  C.  Clark,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  low  rale  of  81  per  annum,  is  a 
fine  literary  periodical— certainly  much  bet- 
ter than  the  most  of  those  that  are  ever  flood- 
ing the  South,  of  northern  manufacture. 
Yet  we  will  continue  to  love  the  Yaokeea 
and  their  literature,  though  we  may  abuse 
them  for  our  pastime.  We  wish  success  to 
our  neighbor.  The  United  States  Econo- 
mist is  a  new  journal,  started  in  New- York, 
by  T.  P.  Kettell,  the  MaCulloch  of  America, 
published  weekly,  at  63  per  annum.  We 
hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  this  is  the 
ablest  statisticalpournal  in  America,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Kettell  will  adhere  to  it,  it  will  have  a 
reputation  equal  to  that  of  its  English  name- 
sake. We  have  no  language  to  express 
our  admiration  of  its  plan  and  its  execution. 
The  New  Orleans  Medical  Register  haa 
reached  eight  monthly  numbers.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Axson,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  meritorious,  and  rising  practi- 
tioners of  the  "  healing  art"  in  New-Orleans. 
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PAMPHLETS,  AOORISSEfl,  RIP0RT8,  AC. 

^l.—Addre$»  before  the  Alumni  of  ike  Col- 
UgeoJ  OiarlnUm.  By  William  P.  Miles, 
ADmversary  Orator,  1852. 
Professor  Miles  has  many  sound  riewi  of 
liber^  and  government ;  recognising  in  the 
one  something  distinct  from  mere  "  hcense," 
and  in  the  other  not  necessarily  "  republican 
fcron."  Sound  and  good  government  may 
exist  without  these.  Indt^  they  are  not 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  best.  He 
develnpes  the  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  said 
that  men  were  not  "A?r»"  but  educated  to 
freedom.  The  address  is  particularly  se- 
vere upon  Mr.  Kossuth  and  his  adherents, 
bat  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
stem  and  selfish  role  that  it  inculcates. 
Though  a  case  may  not  be  presented  noia 
•nffiaent  to  justify  the  intervention  of  our 
government,  it  is  safer  to  lay  down  no  gene- 
ral roles,  but  to  let  each  case  as  it  comes  up 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  We  could 
easily  frame  a  contingency  in  European 
poUncs  when,  even  upon  the  "  selfish"  poli- 
cy, intervention  mi^ht  be  prudence,  and  we 
are  far  from  falhng  mto  that  illiberal  and  un- 
statesmanlike  dogma,  that  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  great  family  of  nations,  the  one  which  is 
growing  to  be  the  most  potential  of  them  all, 
shall  forever  remain  snut  in  by  Chinese 
walk.  We  doubt  if  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  or  of  the 
"  early  Presidents."  We  are  sure  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Soule,  in  the  Senate,  (thongh  | 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  of  it,)  must  shake 
such  an  opinion. 

9&.—DiMcotirse  to  the  GradueUing  Class  of 
the  ColU^e  of  Charleston  :  By  ProC  J. 
W.  Miles,  1852. 

A  Tcry  philosophical  essay  upon  the 
grounds  of  morals,  and  a  very  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  ethical  science.  Mr. 
Miles  is  a  theologian,  imbued  with  much  of 
the  German  spint  and  lore,  and  has  already . 
though  a  young  man,  attained  to  an  enviable 
rank  in  scholarship. 

23,'-Address  before  the  Medical  State  So- 
cietyof Louisiana :    By  E.  H.  Barton, 

There  are  many  curious  and  interesting 
tilings  in  this  address,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
view it  elaborately.  It  opens  with  the  re- 
commendation of  a  registry  system  for  the 
state,  and  argues  the  matter  ably.  The  early 
medical  history  of  Louisiana— origin  of  the 
medical  college— changes  of  the  (fiseases  in 
the  sute  follow.  We  have  speculations  upon 
the  health  of  New-Orleans,  and  what  would 
hare  been  the  result  had  the  advice  given 
by  medical  men  30  years  ago  been  followed, 
iic^  dec 

%4.— Catalogue  of  the  Memphis  Medical 
School 

There  were  52  matriculants  and  16  gradu- 
ates last  year     Attached  to  the  catalogue  I 


25 — Report—Maoon  and  Savannah  Rail- 
road, 

iG.—Revort—Easi  Tennessee  and  Virgi- 
nia Uailroad, 

^T.-^ Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rail-road* 

2B.—Mr.CabfiU  on  Virginia  Improvements. 

^9.— Rep.  Alabama  and  Tennessee  R.R. 

20.-Rep.  James  River  and  Kanawha  R.R. 

These  are  all  valuable  documents,  which 
will  be  consulted  and  quoted  from  by  us  from 
time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  our  rail-road 
researches ;  but  as  our  readers  are  complain- 
ing, important  as  the  subject  is,  that  we  are 
cramming  them  too  much,  we  must  neces- 
sarily dismount  from  our  hobby  occasionally. 

^^.—Hungar^  in  1851 ;  with  an  experience 
of  the  Austrian  Police.  By  Charies  Loring 
Brace.      Charles    Scribner,    New- York. 
T.  L.  White,  New-Orleans. 
The  author  was  immured  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,   and  therefore  speaks  of  "expe- 
riences."    He  has  illustrated  his  work  with 
a  map  and  many  fine  lithographs ,  and  gives 
a  veiy  full  history  of  the  government,  laws, 
&c„  of  Hungary,  together  with  the  state  of 
manners,  mcrrals,  society,  &c.,  now  existing. 
There  are  manv  interesting  statistics,  which 
we  shall  herealter  draw  upon  much  more  at 
length. 

32.— Historical  Account  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies ;  with  inddental  notices  of 
St.  Croix  and  St.  Johns. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  John  P. 
Knox ;  is  published  by  Scrimier,  and  for  sale 
by  White,  New-Orleans.  It  treats  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  island  in  commerce  ; 
its  missions  and  churches;  its  climate  and 
adaptation  to  invalids ;  geologicd  structure, 
natural  history  and  botany.  It  also  treats  at 
length  of  emancipation  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  islands.  The 
author  concludes — "Vagrancy  is  the  curse 
of  nearly  all  the  English  West  India  isl- 
ands," •  •*#•• 
'*  These  hve  principally  by  their  vices,  and 
are  thus  plunging  themselves  into  greater 
degradation,  poverty  and  sufl'ering."    P.  124. 

33.— rA«  WorJts  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  from  Mr. 
Scribner,  through  T.  L.  White,  of  New-Or- 
leans. Dr.  Olin  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  gifted  men  in 
America,  though  he  had  publisbed  little  ex- 
cept a  very  interesting  Dook  of  travels  in 
Europe.  The  first  volume  contains  sermons 
selected  from  his  manuscripts — the  second, 
lectures  written  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  lectures  are  mainly  upon  the 
subject  of  Christian  education.  Four  of 
them  are  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
University.  There  are  also  many  missionary 
addresses,  &c.,  breathing  the  intense  zeal  of 


is  an  interesting  address,  by  Prof.  duintarJ,   the  author  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
upon  the  True  Physician.  fellow-man. 
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34.— /tMsr,  or  ih$  SJkjnts  Bof;  a  Romance, 
by  Miss  Carlen,  from  the  Swedish. 
In  the  literary  circles  of  her  own  countryi 

Miss  Carien  is  considered  superior  to  Fred- 

erika  Bremer,  and  her  works  are  sought  for 

with  great  avidity. 

35.— Tke  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
A  quaint  bat  beantifal  production,  written 
in  fine  old  English,  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  softness  imaginable,  and  purportmg  to 
be  by  the  daughter  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas. 
Of  coarse,  it  is  all  imaffinar^  ;  but  he  who 
could  pal  down  the  bode  without  admiring 
the  author,  most  hare  little  of  romance  or 
nature  in  him.  (From  White,  New -Or- 
leans.) 

dB.'-Anikon's  Grecian  Antiquitiet  i  with 

illustrations. 

Such  a  woriE  was  needed  for  schools  and 
colleges,  as  those  in  use  were  very  meagre, 
and  reflected  none  of  the  light  which  the 
later  explorations  hare  devekped.  It  is  a 
compamon  for  the  Roman  Antiouides,  bv 
the  same  author.  New-York :  Harper  a 
Brothers.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orl^Jis. 

37. — 50TZ8. 

We  thank  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury  for  a  me- 
morial, prepared  by  him,  to  the  Con^ss  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  refer  to  it  again 
hereafter,  asking  that  Norfolk,  or  Ghanes- 
ton,  or  some  otner  Southern  Atlantic  port, 
may  be  made  the  termiuos  of  a  Une  of  United 
States  mail  steam-ships  to  Para,  tonching  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  such  other  West  India  Isl- 
ands as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

▲  flOlTTHfiRN  RIViX  FOR  NIW-TORK. 

Baltimore  is  seeking  this  position.  We 
are  glad  of  it ;  and  copy  from  the  Sun  a  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  by  her 
merchants  and  leadmg  citizens.  {Ande — 
We  hare  long  been  aiming  for  such  results, 
but  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  ever  sustained  us 
or  the  Review.) 

"  Our  dty  being  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  tne  Southern  states  gene- 
rally, and  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  of 
the  same  peculiar  commercial  character  and 
extent,  is  naturally  looked  to  by  the  citizens 
of  those  states  as  a  point  with  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  establish  more  extended  rela- 
tions of  trade." 

LATEST  FUBLIOATIOirS 

Received  at  J.  C.  Moeoan'i  New-Orleans 
Literary  Depot,  Exchange  Place,  a^oining 
the  Post-Office. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuaotepec.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  maps  and  engravings.  Ar- 
ranged by  J.  J.  Williams,  Assistant-En- 
gineer.   1  vol.,  8vo. 

The  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  By  M. 
Victor  Coostn.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentury. 
By  Arsene  Housaayer.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

A  Buckeye  Abroad ;  or  Wanderings  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Orient.  By  Samudf  S.  Oox.  1 
vol.,  12mo. 

Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  and  Pain.  By  Samud 
Henry  Dickinson,  MJ>.    1  voL,  12mo. 


The  Wwld  Here  and  There.    From  Diekcfn^ 

Household  Words.    1  voL.  ISrao. 
Walks  and  Talks  of  an  Ameriean  Fazaur  la 

England.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
The  Book  of  Ballads.    Edited  by  Bon  Oaul- 

tier.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Latham's  Hand-Book  of  the  Bngttsh  Lan- 
guage.   1  vol.,  12mo. 
Bedding  on  Wines  ;  a  History  and  Deseriptiott 

of  Modem  Wines.    By  Cyrus  Bedding.    1 

vol.,  12mo, 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition  in  Search  of 

Sir  Joha  Franklin.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary.  By  Theresa 

Pulsky.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.    By  Miai 

Mitford.    lvol..l2mo. 
The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell, 

afterwards  Mistress  Milton. 
The  Tellow-Plush  Papers.    By  Thackeray. 
The  Approaching  Crisis ;  being  a  review  of 

Dr.  Bushnell's  Lecture  on  Supernaturalism. 

By  Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 
The  American  Bird  Fancier ;  considered  with 

reference  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding, 

Management,   and   Peculiarities   of  Cage 

Birds.    By  D.  J.  Brown. 
Bancroft's  History   of   the  United  States. 

Vol.  4. 
Nlcarsgua  ;  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments, 

and    the    Proposed    luteroceanio    Canal. 

With  numerous  original  maps  and  illustra- 
tions.   By  E.  0.  Sqnier.    2  vols..  8vo. 
The  History  oi  Alabtuna,  and  Inoidentallr  of 

Georgia  and  Mississippi,  from  the  Earnest 

Period.    By  Albert  James  Pickett. 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  FoUer  OssoU.    2  vols., 

12mo. 
Lectures  and  Miscellanies.    By  Henry  Jamet. 

1  vol..  12mo. 
Isa;  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Cheesebro. 
The  Way  to   do  Good.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

New  edition.    1  vol.,  t2mo. 
Travels  in  Tartary.  Thibet,  and  China,  during 

the  years  1844, 1846,  and  1846.    By  M.  Hue. 
Examinations  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Che> 

micals,  as  to  their  Purity  and  Adulterationa. 

By  C.  H.  Pierce,  M.D. 
Essays  from  the  London  Times  ;  a  Collection 

of  Personal  and  Historical  Sketches .  1  vol., 

12mo. 

VOVBLS. 
School  for  Husbands.    By  Lady  Bulwer. 
Head  of  the  Family.    By  the  Author  of  OUvs^ 

&c. 
Count  of  Monte  Leone ;  or  the  Spy  in  Society. 
Ravenscliffe.    By  Mrs.  Marsh. 
Marcus  Warland.    By  Caroline  Lee  Hents. 
The  Use  of  Sunshine.    By  the  Author  of  tha 

Maiden  Aunt. 
Margaret  Cecil ;  or  I  ean  because  I  ought. 
As  Quod  as  a  Oomedy  ;  or  the  Tenneeseean's 

Story. 
Darien ;  or  the  Merchant  Prince.    Ey  Eliot 

Warburton. 
A   Story   without   a  Name.     By  G.  P.  R 

James. 
Self-Deception  :  or  a  History  of  the  Human 

Heart    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Madeleine  :  a  Tale  of  Auvergne.    By  Julia 

Kavanagn. 
Hearts  Unveiled  ;  or  I  knew  you  would  like 

him.    By  S.  E.  Seymour. 
Rosalie  Dupont.    By  Bmers<)n  Bennett. 
The  Seven  Brothers  of  Wyoming. 
The  Swamp  Steed ;  or  Marion  and  his  Merry 

Men. 
Malice  ;  a  Tale  of  Real  US9,    By  J.  B.  Alex- 

ander. 
Falkenburg  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Rhine. 
Bleak  House.    By  Chas.  Dickens.    No.  1. 
Florence ;  or  the  Fatal  Tow.    By  BUaa  A. 

Dupny. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  ito„ 

orram 

Bonthem  and  Western  States. 

We  we  about  prinUng,  wider  this  caption, 
a  work  in  three  large  and  handsome  Tolumes, 
rtrj  small  type,  which  shall  embrace  the  sub- 
■tanee  of  the  moet  Taluable  papers  published 
in  oar  twelve  volumes,  upon  su^ects  of  Indus- 
try and  improvement.  We  are  induced  to  do 
tlds  to  snpplT  the  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  back  volumes  of  the  Reriev,  which 
•re  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  fire  or 
lix  sets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  pros- 
pectus which  was  put  into  the  last  number  of 
the  Reriew.  The  semi-annual  volumes  will 
hereafter  be  bound  uniformly  with  this  edi- 
tion in  three  volumes,  and  have  direct  refer- 
•■ee  to  them.  Those  of  our  firiends  who  de- 
sire the  new  work,  will  please  send  in  their 
orders  at  once.  Orders  on  merekmits.  payiMe  oh 
delwerw  of  the  vork,  will  be  received.  We  wish 
that  all  of  our  subscribers  would  pay  their 
sabscriptions  in  this  way.  We  should  be 
aaved  agents*  expenses,  exchange,  etc.,  and 
the  subsciiber  would  be  spared  '*  dunning,"  so 
disagreeable  to  us  and  to  him.  The  price  of 
the  new  work  in  3  vols.,  wiU  be  $10,  or  $3  33c. 
per  vol.,  and  they  will  be  issued  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  18^2. 

CONTCirTS. 

HisTomv,  PopuLATioir,  Geookaphv,  Statis- 
tics of  theSouTHEKif  and  WESTEarf  States, 
AoaiccLTuiAL  Pkoducts,  of  CoTTOir,  SUOAB, 
Tobacco,  Hemp,  Qsaiivs,  Natal  Stoees,  etc., 
etc  — Masvufactures  :  detailed  accounts,  sta- 
tistics and  history  of  all  branches.— Ihteeival 
lacraovEME.'OTs  :  complete  statistics  of  Rail- 
EoADs,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs,  advan- 
tages.  miles  in  pr<\jection,  construotion,  com- 
pleted,  etc.  ;  Plank  Roads,  Canals,  Naviga- 
tion, etc. — Statistics  of  Health  and  Diseases. 
Wealth  and  Progress  ;  relative  condition,  whites 
mnd  blacks ;  Slave  Laws,  and  Statistics,  man- 
agement and  amelioration  of  slavery,— origin, 
history,  and  defences  of  slavery  and  slave  insti- 
tutions ;  the  valuable  treatises  of  Haepee. 
Hammokd,  Dew,  on  slavery,  etc. ;  Commeece 
of  the  South  and  West  in  all  of  its  minute 
particulars,  etc.,  together  with  an  historical 
and  statistical  sketch  of  eocA  of  the  states  and 
cities. — the  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  resour- 
CCS,  wtanufactureSf  etc.,  of  the  United  States — 
the  Genscs  Returrb  from  1700,  with'the  com- 
flcte  statistics  or  the  cerscs  op  1850. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
Bfedlcal  De|partHi««t« 

Th«SMOBd  AnoiMiOoaneofLMtarM  in  thia  dcpertmnrt 
«ill  caanMOM  m  th»  first  MoB<Uy  of  Noreintor  iMzt,atul 
coBtiaM  till  th«  flnt  of  tk*  MMobg  Mmreh, 

pACt  F.  Urn,  M.  D.,  PrioeipUt  sad  Pnetiee  of  SorfnT. 
J<M0  M.  WA-noH,  M.  D.,  OliMetriot  mud  th*  DImmm  of 


A.  H.  BccBAiTAif ,  ILD^ Swgtesl  sod  Patholo^oal  AiMomj 

W.  K.  SmuMO,  M.   P..  iMtitotM  and  PnetiM    of 

Modwibo. 
C  K.  WiMBToii,  M.  D.,  Materfa  Modlet  udMwIIeal  Jotb. 


BokEBT  M.  PoBTBB,  IC.  D.,  G«Mfal  Md  Spffd*!  AoAtomy. 
J.  BsKanii  Lniwuiv,  If.  D^ClMiDlitry  And  Vbtmmcj. 
Waxtuf  T.  Bbioos,  M.  D.,  Demonatrator  of  Anatomy. 

n«  Aaalomleal  reooM  wiU  be  oponod  for  atndtnta  oo  th* 
intMoodAyofOetobor. 

A  faU  iVWMiMry  OwfM  oTLMtorw  wtn  bo  firm  by  tho 
PivlMwn,  Mouaradag  abo  on  the  int  BIood«y  of  Oetobar. 

T—  of  «Mb  fnkmot  $U%  Mateiodatkm  tkkot  Ui  J>^- 
totHag  tiekot  $10 ;  Gradoatioo  Cm  |i5. 

Good  board  e«a  b«  obudood  bi  Um  city  at  from  9f  30  to 
H  por  wook.    Fnitkor  iaibnoatioii  aay  bo  obtained  by  ad- 

"  J.  B.  UNDSLET,  M.  D^  J>mm». 


56  CcMf-ft,  irew-Orleans, 

Watohes,  Jewelry,  Diamonds, 

Gold  Pins,  Fine  Cutlery,  Canes,    UmbrtlUs, 
GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA  GLABSB8,  POSTS  MONNAUS, 

Dressing f  lAqueur,   Work,  Jewel,  Olovs   smd 

Odeur  Oases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

WTLKINS' 
Pat«at  PMeamstio  Five  Kettle. 

The  adTantages  of  this  arrangement  oyer 
common  kettles,  are  as  foUows  : 

It  makes  double  the  quantitj  of  (more 
anlform)  sugar  in  the  same  time.  It  requires 
but  half  the  fuel,  and  one-third  the  number 
of  hands  for  its  management.  It  is  more 
simple,  and  costs  less.  It  boils  at  a  mnch 
lower  temperature,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
making  molasses  into  sugar. 

It  is  erected  as  an  OTaporating,  concentrat- 
ing, and  finishing  pan.  in  connection  with 
WUkins',  or  any  other  clariflers.  The  one  on 
the  estate  of  W.  H.  Lambeth,  Esq.,  is  capable 
of  making  6.000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  a  strike. 

Soe  the  March  number  of  De  Bow's  Reriew, 
and  for  other  particulars  address  W.  V. 
Wilkins,  Engineer,  Opelonsas ;  or  Simon 
Richard,  Opelousas,  who  manufkotnres  tlxe 
PneumatioM  part  of  the  Kettle ;  or  Messrs. 
Holtflbnry  &  Fowler,  Boiler  makers,  Baronne- 
street,  New-Orleans,  who  eonstruot  the  Ket- 
ties. 

laipreTedl  Cora  mills  tmw  Pbutters. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  serrices  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improTe- 
ments  in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan.  iuTented  by  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
OTen  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  haying  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  mrae  durable  than  any 
other. 

Horse-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
eear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  com  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisfaction  giren,  no  pay  exacted. 
8.  WOLFP. 

TVrms.— Steam  Mills,  Cologne  Stone.  $50  ; 
French  Btirr-Stones,  $2  per  inch  diamet^  ; 
small Horse-Mills less.  Orders  maybe  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  oflloe  of  Ma.  Da  Bow's 
Rktirw. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

CotteM  SMd  Tobacco  Factors, 

COMMISSION     AKD     FORWARDUfO     MSRCHAKTS, 

No.  23  Commerciai  Place,  New-OrUans, 

DR.  CIOERO  BAAKEE, 

Ofictf   82    Union-itreety    NeW'Orleant, 

M^  Da.  Baakcc  wiU  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


Buemfxss  bigibtkr — vkw  oblsahs. 


Stgricol.  Jmplettunto. 


EO.  W.  0IZER— Agriooltnnl 
^.  Warehouaef  corner  of  Magazine 
and  Pojdras  sUreeU,  New  Orleans. 


GE 


S00k0. 


npHOMAS  U  WHITE,  53  Gtoal- 
JL  atreet.  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Paper,  Qtillls, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN  BALL,  56  Orariei^street, 
New  Orleans,  Pablisber  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Pobllcaticis. 
N.B.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both  Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


dUot^inj. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  4c  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Famishing 
Store,  34  Magaxine-st.,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  a  PAY  AN  k.  Co., 
ManuiiftctarerB  and  WholcMle 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing^  No. 
10  Oanatst.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Leree-streets,  New  Orleans. 

BfanufiActorv— LitteU  lb  Payan,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TTIRANCIS  FABRE  «c  CO.,  F^i- 
J?  ionable  Clothing  Eeubliahment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  S9  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orlesns. 


M". 


cDOWELL,  Ja.,  lb  CO.,  Cos- 
mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  IS  Po/drantreel,  New 
Orleans.  J.  McDowbll,  Ja. 

R.  B.  BcLk 

f  LI 


E  JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  For- 
•  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Camp^t.^ 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Dagoenre- 
otype  art,  at  New  York  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  BookseUer,  Sta- 
•  tloner,  and  Publisher,  No.  00 
Camp<«t.,  New  Orleans.  •»•  Sta- 
tionery, School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scien< 
tific  Works,  at  Northern  publishers' 
prioes.  fi^  French  works  on  Ciril 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


JE.  CURRAN,  BookseUer  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  08  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  tST  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pens,  Blank  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fkncy  Ornaments  for  the  D«ik 
or  Parlor  Table.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stetioners*  or  School 
Teachers*  line. 


Carpetd,  QIiozb,  S^t. 


ABROUSSEAU  k.  CO.,  Import- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Clotii,  Matting,  Ice,  No.  S3 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  lb  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  OU  Qoths, 
and  Housekeepinr  Dry  Goods,  96 
Chartres-st.,  and  Sn  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer  in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Msgasin»«treet,  New  Orleans. 


rRRELL  lb  BATES,  Manufao- 
turers  and  Dealers  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Leve^ 
comer  of  Customhouse.st.,  N.  O. 


Carriajea. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let-stn  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


(!ri)ina,  <&\aM,  &^c. 


HENDERSON  lb  GAINES,  45 
Canal-st,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Eanhen  War^  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  SUver,  Pine  Table 
CnUery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
in  the  best  manner. 


SHERMAN  Ic  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Magazine-st.,  comer 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Rnbber  Goods. 
C.  F.  Shukak.       W.  H.  Piersoh. 


SCOTT  lb  SEARING,  ManoAu)- 
turers  of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
comer  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 


N. 


C.  FOLGER  Ic  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  RetaU  aothlng.  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  comer  of  Customhonse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys*  aothlng,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  etc. 


Commid.  MtxclianlB. 


G. 


.  BURKE  Ic  OOn  Cotton  Ftto- 
^^  •  tors.  Agents  for  E.  Carver  Ic 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
st.,  State  House  Sq.,  New  Orieans. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.   BYRNE   Ic  00^   Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  88  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


TTTRIGHT,  WILUAM8  lb  CO- 
TT    Cotton  FSctors, No.—  Union 
Row,  Out>ndoletpSt.,New  Orleans. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  Ic  CO^ 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
66  Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


F)SDICK  Ic  COafPANY,  Com- 
mission  Merchants  and  Agents 
for  AUen  lb  Weltoh  Boston  Line 
Packets,  Crescent  aty  Line  New 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia  Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  Ic  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Paclflc  Mail  Steamship  Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  Callfomia  and 
Oregon.  Offlce,  No.  43  Natchez-st« 
New  Orleans. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  Ic  CO^  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding 
chants,  97  CampHrt.,  New  Orl 


Mei^ 


AgenU  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


DOBYNS  Ic  CO.,  No.  88  Camp- 
8t.,N.  O.;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  Main-si., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stock  for  ssle  at 
each  House. 


SDentistB. 


J    8.  CLARK,  Dentist,  comer  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-ets.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


ra   KNAPP,  Dentist,  No.  16 
•  Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 


T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
*^ '  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
87*  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


I!llntggi0t0. 


P  LOUIS  MASSEY,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perftmiery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  retumed. 


G. 


N.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
_  •  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  I^e  Stuih,  Perftamery, 
Ice,  No.  IS  Msgazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY   BONNABLE,   Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
toulas-street,  New  Orleans. 


F^   P.  DUCONGE,  Druffglst,  Im- 
•  porter  of  French  and  Endish 
ChenUcals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O 


rpHOMAS  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
X  Plantation  Druggist,  comer  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 


THOMAS  LANGRIDGE,  Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-sU, 
New  Orleans. 


T  SFME  Ic  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
^^  *  comer  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Medidnes^Swedish  Leeches, 
Perftamery,  etc.  New  Orleans. 


Drg  <5o050. 


PEET,  SIMMS  It  COh  Importers 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  SS  Magazine-sl.,  N.  O. 


N5 


ORTH  BROTHERS  Ic  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers In  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  Maga^ 
sine  and  Common  sts^  N.  Orleans. 
Partners—H.  Noetb,  W.  H.  Noktb, 
A.  DuTHiL,  E.  B.  Smbdks. 


BUBHriM  RlCOiTia— MSW  OlUBAirf  • 


PA.  HEBRARD,  D17  Goods 
•  Store,  WkotoMle  aod  ReUU, 
Mo.lSOu«I^Cn  New  OrlMUis. 


JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  k.  00- 
tepoHws  and  Whotonle  Doal- 
«n  in  Dry  Goods,  47  Ounpttroet, 
NewOrloaot. 


(Engiius. 


NILES  h,  00^  CInclnnaU,  Ohio, 
MaaaAwtanra  of  Bngioet,  So- 
far  llllla,  fce^  Ice.  Bvaaanraa  k. 
AoAM a.  Agents,  No.  65  GraTierst., 
Nav  Orleans. 


£antiS^  ®o0b0. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Froich,  English,  and  German 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Bmsbes,  PerfuraTv,  &c«  No.  28 
Charti ea  street,  New  Ur!c  .a«. 


ifttrtiitare. 


c. 


FLINT  k  JONES,  Wholesale 
_  •  and  RetaU  Dealers  in  Oabinet 
Furniture,  Cluirs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Ciuied  Hair, 
Hair  CtoCh,  Varnish,  fce..  No.  46  and 
4BRo]ra]-sU  New  Orleans. 


SAMPSON  k,  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Fumituro, 
Chairs.  Mattresses,  LooUw  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curied  Ha^lne,  ke^ 
No.  57  Blnerilie-st,  between  Char^ 
ties  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


®U5er0. 


R. 


HALL  k  00.,  Gilders,  No.  48 
Oanal-st,  New  Orleans,  keep 
en  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
SappUes,4co. 


®rocn0  S^  ^axhmaxt. 


EJ.  HART  k  Com  79  Tehonpl- 
•  toolas-street,  N.  O..  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceriea,  Wines,  Li- 
qoors,  IVas,  Spices,  ke^  Sulphate 
Uainine,  and  Staple  Drugs  by  the 
Package  or  Cue,  Oolman^s  Patent 
Undnlatory  Com  Mill. 


LITTLEJOHN  k  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocen,  No.  66  Mag^ 
azinest.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 
Jes.  LrrTLKJOHif .  Sam.  Hkxokeson. 


r^  OODRICH  k  CO.,  (SuQcessors 
Uto  Msltby  k  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  snd  Commlasion  Mer- 
chants, 97  and  »  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  Johh  C.  Goodricb, 
Ubxbt  L.  Goodrico,  LosAif  Mc- 
KmovT. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  S  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas- 
sCreet,  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Coff- 
nae  Brandy,  Domestic  Brandy,  Hoi- 
iMid  Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webeter*s  Wine  Bit- 
ten, Qierry  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
aad  Pare  Spirtis,  akwajs  on  hand. 


AOARRIERE,  Importer  of 
•  French  Wlnea  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc,  No.  85  Old 
Levee  street.  New  Orleans. 


SLARK,  DAY  k  STAUFFER, 
Deslers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Platea,  Copper,  kc^  ko^ 
comer  Canal  and  Magazine  streets. 
New  Orleans.  AgenU  for  Page's 
Portable  Saw-MUIs. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartrea- 
•  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  CuUery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oila,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  ke. 


PRIESTLEY  k  BEIN,  Nos.  80 
and  01  Camp-st.,  New  OrlMns, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,l^  Agents  for  Manulhcturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 


WM.  B.  McCUTCHON  k  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, tc,  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  k  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  33  and  34  Tchonpltou- 
las-st,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  MiU- 
stones.  Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  kc^  ke. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  k  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  ke^ 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  AgenU 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manofhetored  by 
Woods,  Stacker  kOo. 


4at0. 


HANNEY  IB  OC  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Hate,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-st,  New  Orleans. 


fionuft  irttmi0l)ing. 


WHEELER  IB  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing  Goods,  eomer  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware.  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Tfcble  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  ke.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  ke, 

O.  8ANLAY  iTcoi^ 
House  Furnishing 
Store,  and  Mannfso- 
tory  of  an  kinds  of 
work  In  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Oamp-et.,  comer  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-st,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.  IQf"  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Gratea,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gas,  Alcohol,  Itc.,  ke, 

*«*  Coffids  leaded.  Grates  set, 
ke^  Ice.,  at  reduced  prices  ana 
with  dispstch. 


^*  1 


■A 


MnBuxantt  CompanuB. 


"lyfUTU AL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
iVl  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
conilDed  to  Life  Insurance — Perma- 
nent Fund,  9900^000.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Tkble 
of  Rates  esUblished  bv  the  Board. 
TactTBKS.— John  Uagan,  Maun- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  Jr^  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  8, 
Bnckner,  John  &  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Uagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.G.Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold.  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


"VTEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
IN  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56Canal-st.,NewOrieans.  Capital, 
•900,000.  J.  M.Lapeyre,  President; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec*y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  oMit.  on  all  premloms 
paid.  *^ 


Cnmber. 


JC.  POOLEY  k  CO.,  (Sncees- 
•  Bors  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Ptne  Lumber  Yara,  eomer 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets.  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


Marble,  S^t, 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  snd 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  kA^ 
ftiroished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terma. 

filusk. 


w 

leans. 


M.  T.  MAYO,  Music  Store, 
No.  5  Gamp-street,  New  Or- 


Notaries. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
Ststes.  RiCBiOLO  Brknkah,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  88  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHUPELLA,  Notanr  Public, 
•  No.  33  Exchange  AUey,  near 
Contt-street,  Notary  ror  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 

{)aint0«  ^c. 


SM.  TODD  k  Co.,  Dealers  In 
•  Painta,  Oils.  Glass,  Bmshes, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tlsU'  Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  kJt^  Ite. 
No.  00  Magazine^reet,  N.  O. 


OXUUHB. 


rpEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
X  MAIL  UNE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS.  LoQitiana 
—Mexico— Meteor— Yacht.  Harria 
k.  ^orgaa,  No.  79  Tchoapitonlas-st, 
N.  O.  Tbeae  ateamara  leara  New 
Orleana  aeml-weekly. 


JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Commia- 
•ion  Bferchantt  and  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mall  Steamahip  Gompanv,  for 
Havana,  Chagrea,  Kej  Weat,  Char- 
leaton,  and  New  York.  Daya  of 
•aUlng  — 10th  and  SSth  of  each 
month.  No.  ttS  Magaalne-atreet,  N. 
Orleana. 


Sai^Mers- 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  k,  CO., 
Manofhctorera  and  Dealera  in 
Saddlerr  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No. 
15  Canal-atreet,  New  Orleana. 


0team0l)i)i0. 


Qtxam  (3oobB. 


w 


oOLURE   IB   SAUNDERS, 

Wholeaale  Dealera  in  Straw 

and  Silk  Gooda,  No.  0  Magasine-at., 
up  ataira,  New  Orleana. 

UplfOl&UttXB. 


F8EIGN0URBT  k,  00-  Up- 
•  holaterj  and  Fomitore  War»- 
honae,  144  Royal-atreet,  N.  O.  Con- 
atantly  on  hand  a  general  aaaori* 
ment  of  rich  Houaehold  Fumltnre. 

tDatcl)e0. 


YOUNG  k  CO.  Hate  Nelaon  A. 
Young),  Imporiera  and  Dealera 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watchea,  Silrer 
Ware,  Fancy  Gooda,  kc^  Jcc,  No. 
8  Camp-ftreet,  New  Orleana. 


M' 


ELLVILLE  IB  CO.,  Man- 

ulhcturera  and  Importera  of 

Watchea,  Jewehy,  SUver  Spoona, 
Forka,  Ladlea,  kc^  Gold  and  Silver 
Speetaolea,  Clocka,  Pena,  Ice,  SI 
Carop-gtM  and  33  Canal-at.,  N.  O. 

1^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

,  Watchea,  Clocka,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Office  17  Blaiden  Lanf 
Manufiuiory  131  Amity-et.,  N.  Y. 


tDine0. 


EWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
_ '  of  Wlnea  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-atreet,  New  Orleana. 


tDooben  tiiaxt. 


LEHDB  IB  KREBS,  Boot  md 
Shoe  makeia,  No.  ST  St.  Chariea- 
atreet,  under  the  Venndali  Hotel, 
New  Orleana.  Boota,  Shoea,  and 
Brogana,  for  gentlemeit'a  wear  and 
plantation  uaei,  alwaya  on  hand  at 
reduced  pricea. 


BEEBE  k  00.,  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
at.,  N.  O.,  Dealera  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
menta,lcc. 


MiBctllaruonnf. 


GUNS  k  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
NAGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Gnna  and  Piatola,  and  Sporting 
Articlea,  No.  0  Oanal-itreet,  New 
Orleana. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL,  Noa.  SI  and  83 
Canal-atreet,  New  Orleana,  by 
Capt  A.W.Tufta. 


N. 


MARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
^  1  •  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  caak« 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholeaale  and 
reUil.  Noa.  19  and  SI  BienviUe- 
etreet.  New  Orleana. 


SHELDON  Ic  POTT£B}Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Camp^t.,  Whole- 
aale Dealera  in  Paper,  of  every 
description,  Playing  and  Printing 
Oarda,  Printing  Ink,  etc 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufhctnrer,  and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-et.,  New  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Oamp^treet, 
•  New  Orleans,  Manuflicturer 
of  Jewehy  and  SUver  Ware.  Dia- 
monda  and  other  precious  Stonea 
react,  and  old  Ihmily  Plate  made 
over. 

Watchea  and  Jewelry  of  every 
deacription,  Clocka  and  Music  Box- 
ea,  careftOly  repaired  by  the  beat 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  haa  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Gooda,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  aold  very 
low.  Strangera  and  othera  are  re- 
apeotfilly  invited  to  caU  and  ex- 
amine the  gooda. 


JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleans. 


r    D.  B.  DbBOW,  Attorney  and 
I  •  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleana. 


r    H.  IVY,  Atton^y  at  Law, 
•  New  Orleana. 


BRICHTA,  Texaa  Land,  fiid 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Office  No.  45  Common-atreet,  eor. 
of  Magazine. 


F. 


TTPHOLSTERY  AND  PAPER 
U  Hangings.  JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-atn  New  Orleana. 


JOHN  HAYMAN  k  CO.,  Dealara 
in  Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Briek, 
and  Building  Materiala  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,  Pitch,  and  Roain, 

Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.   Agenta 

for  the  Newark  Ume,  Plaater,  and 

Cement  Company. 

No.  98  Magazine-at.,  N.  Orieana. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittaburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng. 
lish  CoaL  Office,  No.  18  Poydraa- 
atreet.  New  Orleans. 


SHERMANS  NEW  PATENT 
Trass  and  Rupture  Remedy,  win 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
all  forma  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truaa  ia  formed  on  the  true 
prindplea  of  anrgeiv,  and  dlfltera  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  othera: 
It  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  vmdet  the  moat  vio- 
lent exerdae,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  Tlie 
Waah,  or  Remedy,  Aieilitatea,  and 
adda  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  ia 
alao  an  effectual  preventive  againat 
rupture  where  there  are  anv  qrmp- 
toma  of  predisposition  to  it  To 
guard  against  Impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor haa  concluded  to  form  no 
agendea,  but  to  f^mlah  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  hie  offlee, 
No.70Ht.  Oharle»«t.,  N.  Orleans. 

87*  Persons  sending  for  a  Truaa, 
muat  state  the  aide  the  rupture  la 
on,  and  the  number  of  Inchea 
around  the  hipa. 

*«*  Remember,  by  the  uae  of  thla 
Truss  and  Waah,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  atrangulatlon,  with  all  ita 
horrora. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
379  Kinff^t,  opposite  the  Merchants 
Hotel,  Charleston.  . 


1841. 

WJ.  JACOBI  k  SON,  Impor- 
•  tera  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  SSI  King- 
street.  Moderate  ratea  and  Invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silka,  Shawls,  Dreaa  and 
Lace  Gooda,  Ribbona,  Ice,  No.  167 
Meeting-st.,  Charleaton. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  8TAINED- 
Glaaa  Worka  and  Tranaparent 
Window  Shade  Faetofy,  186  King- 
street,  Charleaton. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
Houae  Decorating.  Deaigna  fur* 
niahed  tree  of  charge. 


MERICAN   HOTEL.— Boat- 
L  Wright  k  Janny,  Columbia. 


W    STEELE,  FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,   S31  King-street, 
Charleaton,  S.  C. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.-0.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  and  Cumberland 
atreeta.  Castinffs  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Wbiteamitha* 
Wortc  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
In  a  workoumlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  In  Europe,  ean  be  pro- 
duced here. 


JM.  EASON  k  BROTHER, 
•  Bfanufkcturera   of  Steam-En- 
glnea   and    Machinery,  Columbua 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  8.  C 
J.  M,  EuoR.  T.  D.  Easor. 


JF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  80  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Cloaets.  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  UA  and  Force 
Pumpa.  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Batha,  Waahstanda,  kc 

tT"  Every  description  of  Lead 
Woric  and  Hydraulica  fumlahed. 
and  put  up  In  the  moat  approved 
manner.  %*  Orders  Arom  tne  coun- 
try promptly  attended  to.  Poin'a 
celebrated  COOKING  RANGES. 

GT  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS»  isr 
Invallda. 
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ART.  L-^BE  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  RESOURCES  OF  CANADA.* 

XXTKNT  OF  THE  COUNTBT — ^EABLT  HI8T0RT  UNDER  THE  FRENCH — THE 
PROYINCB  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  THE  ENOLISH— CANADA  UNDER  ^'  BB- 
8POK8IBLB    OOYSRNMENT*' — GEOORAPHICAL    DIVISIONS,    CLIMATE    AND 

SOIL ^ANIMALS  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS ^AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  POPULATION — AGRICULTCRE MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIPPING 

EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS ^INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS — ^REVENUE    AVD 

PUBLIC   DEBTS — ^BAKKS — EDUCATION,  ETC.  ETC, 

t  Thb  British  possessions  on  this  continent  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  North  America :  occupying  an  area  of  some  2,300,000 
square  miles,  a  space  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  covered  by  the  whole 
of  Europe.  These  territories  lie  immediately  north  of  the  United 
States,  including  eastwardly  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Breton 
OB  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  on  the  west  to  the  possessions 
of  Russia.  This  immense  area  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  New- 
foundland, New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  New-Britain  ; 
of  which  Canada,  the  second  in  size,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
the  first  in  importance.  It  contains  about  350,000  square  miles, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separates  il 
firom  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  on  the  east,  by 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New-Brunswick ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  a  line  running  northwardly  from  thi^  lake  to  Hudson's  Bay.  h 
may  be  represented  in  general  terms  as  lying  between  the  meridians 
of  57^  50?  and  90®  west,  and  the  parallels  of  42^  and  52^  north,  and 

*  1.  A  Historical  and  DescriptiTe  Accoant  of  British  America,  by  Hagh  Momjr, 
F.  B.  8.  E.    3  Tols.    Edinbargh.    1839. 

2.  The  Conqaeat  of  GaDada,  by  the  anthor  of  "  Hochelaga."    8  Tola.     Harper  ft 
Brothers.    New- York.    1850. 

3.  Hute  and  Misrale  of  the  English  in  America,  bj  Judge  Halliburton.    New-Tock : 
Harper  ft  Brothers.    1861. 
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Stretching  about  1,300  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  300  to  700 
from  norai  to  soutit 

Early  History  under  ike  French. — ^Five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  reached  the  western  world,  America  was  discovered  br 
Biom  HfirioUon^  a  native  of  Iceland ;  and  from  this  time,  (1001,) 
during  two  centuries,  repeated  visits  were  made  to  its  northern  coasts 
by  Scandinavian  voyagers.  Civilized  Europe,  however,  knew  not 
of  the  discovery.  After  the  expiration  of  that  period,  these  Scandi- 
navian voyages  ceased,  and  thenceforth  North  America  was  visited 
by  no  European  until  Uie  24th  of  June,  1497,  when  John  Cabot,  an 
enterprising  navigator  of  Venice,  then  in  the  employ  of  Henry  VIL 
of  England,  discovered  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
1500,  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  of  which  Jean  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  prepared  a  map  in 
1506.  France  began  now  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  world; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  its  king,  Francis  I.,  Verazzano,  a  Flo- 
rentine, surveyed  (1523-24)  nearly  all  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America.  In  April,  1534,  we  same  monarch  sent  out  Jacques  Car- 
Her  with  a  colony  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  unexplored  west.  Im 
July  following  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  in  the  same 
month  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  No  settlement,  however,  was  then  made;  yet  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  French  rule  in  the  province  of  Canada.  In 
October  of  the  following  year,  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
fiur  as  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Montreal;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  European  heard  from 
the  natives  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the  mighty  MississippL 
The  contests  of  Francis  I.  with  Charles  Y.,  of  Germany,  and  the 
dvil  wars  which  desolated  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16Ui 
century,  put  an  efifectual  stop  to  all  eflbrts  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom to  effect  a  settlement  in  Canada,  or  to  prosecute  its  discoveries 
in  America.  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  again  revived  under 
tke  sway  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  again  Canada  was  sought  by  Frendi 
adventurers.  Trading  companies  and  private  individuals,  eager  for 
gain,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  ;  and  this 
was  prosecuted  with  success.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  establish 
trading  posts;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1608,  Samuel  de  Champlain^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  arrired  at  the  site  of  Quebec, 
where  he  at  once  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  west.  Such  was  the  origin  of  New  JFSrance,  for  so  the 
settlement  was  afterwards  designated  by  its  original  founders. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  the  P^grims  made  their  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  Canada  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Spanish  "  oca  nada^^ — here  is  nothing  ;  in 
which  they  follow  an  old  Castilian  tradition  ;  according  to  which  the 
Spanish  visited  the  country  before  the  French,  and,  finding  no  mines 
as  they  had  hoped,  in  their  disappointment  uttered  this  exclamation. 
Tbe  natives  having  caught  the  sound,  repeated  it  to  the  next  Euro- 
peans who  arrived ;  and  they  took  it  to  be  the  proper  Indian  appel. 
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latioti  of  the  eooitry.  The  derivftlioii  is  evidently  faoeifiil.  Other 
eapknatkms  of  the  term  eqaaUj  improbable  are  given  by  historiana. 
The  most  likely  derivation  is  that  addnoed  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
£Riknre  de  la  ybiweSe  Ihmo€,  (vol.  L  p.  13,  note,)  who  says: 
**  D'  antree  d^riyeat  ce  nom  dn  mot  Iroqnots  *  Kamnata^  qui  se  pro* 
noDoe  Cannadoy  et  sigaifie  un  amas  de  eabat%e$.^  The  word  meant, 
then^  in  the  Indian  tongue,  a  eoUeeHon  of  cabins,  i.  e.  a  village;  and 
it  is  so  used  in  Brandt's  translation  of  Matthew's  Grospel  into  the 
Mohawk  language.  The  early  discoverers  hearing  the  term  frequent* 
ly  employed  by  the  natives,  naturally  thought  it  the  name  of  th» 
country ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  at  this  early  period  Canada 
waa  distinguished  by  any  general  a{^llation« 

After  the  founding  of  Quebec^  die  French  applied  themselves  to 
exlNidii^  their  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  ejected 
a  settlement.  The  main  objects  of  those  who  controlled  the  infiuil 
eolony  were  trade  with  the  natiyes  and  their  conversicm  to  the  C&ris- 
tiaii  mith.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  not  only  considered  of 
aeeondary  importance,  but  was  attended  to  only  so  fiu*  as  was  necea> 
aary  to  the  supply  of  the  immediate  wants  of  the  settlers.  Nor  in 
time  re^>ects  did  tibere  afterwards  take  place  any  material  change 
in  the  policy  and  habits  of  the  colony,  until  it  passed,  in  the  following 
eenlury,  from  the  hands  of  the  French  to  the  rule  of  the  English* 
From  the  first,  Jesuit  missionaries  were  engaged  in  propagating  the 
Gathc^c  religion  amcmg  the  Indians  of  Gmada ;  and  they  received 
rnudi  aid  and  sympathy  in  their  undertaking  from  the  pious  and 
charitable  of  their  native  land.  Alone,  or  in  pws,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  given  by  Christ  to  the  Seventy,  they  traversed  die  lone 
wilderness,  bearing  with  diem  the  tidings  of  salvation.  In  1684,  two 
priests  of  this  order  made  a  seidement  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hu* 
ron ;  and,  in  1641,  others  had  advanced  as  far  as  die  &ll8  of  St 
Mary.  Meanwhile,  the  Jesuit  influence  had  been  increasing  in  Que- 
bea  A  college  was  founded  in  that  city  in  1685  by  De  Rohaut^ 
and  placed  under  their  control ;  and,  soon  after,  an  Ursuline  convent 
was  established,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  both  of  which 
were  under  Catholic  directi<m.  In  a  few  years  the  ezerdse  of  any 
religion  but  the  Catholic  was  prohibited  by  law.  As  early  as  1666, 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  &ther  AUonea,  near  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Superior;  and  here  he  preadied  to  the  Indians  in  the  Al- 
gonquin tongue. 

What  success  diese  missionaries  met  with  in  a  religious  point  ct 
▼iew,  cannot  be  readily  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives  by  their  prud^t  and 
conciliatory  conduct;  and  to  this  influence  are  attributable  in  no 
small  decree,  it  is  thought,  the  rayages  which  were  made  by  hostile 
Indians  during  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  upon  the  people  and 
territory  of  New-England.  The  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  was 
|K>litical  as  well  as  religious.  They  were  influential,  accordingly, 
in  persuading  the  native  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Frendi  monwsh.  In  167 1,  a  large  number  of  chie6  from  the  sources 
cf  tiba  Mississ^i,  Bed  Biycr  aadSV  Lamorenoe,  naat  die  deputisa  at 
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tiie  king  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Marj,  and,  by  common  consent,  plaoed 
themselves  and  their  people  under  his  protection.  Seeking  to  extend 
their  dominions  still  farther,  t^e  French  government  commissioned 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1673,  to  discover  the  Mississippi.  How 
they  did  so,  and  what  adventures  they  met  with  in  their  descent  of 
that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  been  often  told 
with  eloquent  pen.  Somewhat  later,  the  French  found  their  way  by 
0ea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  this  discovery,  and  the  explo- 
ration of  Marquette,  was  founded  the  claim  which  they  subsequently 
urged  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  all  the  territory 
lying  to  the  northwest  of  that  region. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Mia- 
Mssippi,  there  occurred  no  change  of  importance  either  in  the  poli- 
tical or  social  affairs  of  Canada.  The  Indians,  who  had  been  at  first 
annoying,  were  at  length  conciliated,  and  united  with  the  French 
against  tlie  colonists  from  England.  Few  immigrants  came  over 
from  France ;  whilst  those  who  were  already  settled  in  the  country 
were  occupied  either  as  missionaries,  in  hunting,  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
enltivation  of  small  feudal  farms.  From  these  farms  their  occupants 
derived  just  enough  to  afford  them  subsistence.  There  was  little 
prospect  of  advantage  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  land  of  the  province  was  granted  to  subjects  by  the  king 
upon  feudal  tenure,  as  was  customary  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Canada.  Tracts  of  land  of  all  sizes,  from  one  square 
mile  to  one  hundred  or  more,  were  conferred  by  the  king  on  private 
individuals,  and  these  were  styled  seigniories.  The  seigniors  were 
bound  to  concede  land  to  immigrants,  on  application,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pay  a  small  rent  and  perform  certain  feudal  duties 
and  services.  On  the  tenant's  death,  his  children  inherited  his  land 
in  equal  shares,  subject  to  the  same  conditions ;  and  so,  when  the 
seignior,  or  lord,  deceased,  his  territories  descended  to  his  children, 
one  half  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  other  half  was  distributed  in 
equal  shares  between  him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  seigniory 
might  be  sold ;  but  the  king  was  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  its  price, 
one-third  of  wbidi,  however,  was  relinquished  in  case  of  immediate 
payment.  Besides  the  lands  thus  owned,  there  were  others  which 
constituted  endowments  for  the  established  Catholic  Church ;  and 
yet  these  were  reserved  for  state  purposes.  All  the  grants  of  land 
made  in  Canada,  while  it  continued  a  French  province,  were  made 
upon  this  uniform  plan ;  and  the  system  was,  very  unfortunately, 
maintained  among  the  French  population  even  after  the  conquest 
by  the  British.  The  influence  of  this  feudal  tenure  was  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  for  it  operated,  among  the 
French  settlers,  as  a  check  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  Since 
that  conquest,  however,  the  new  lands  granted  have  not  been  given 
upon  this  plan,  but  a  clear  title  has  been  made  to  the  purchaser.  It 
has  happened,  consequently,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  which 
has  been  settled  since  the  transferrence  of  the  province  to  England, 
has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  in  prosperity  and 
intemat  ImproTement.    Public  opimoii  has  Irag  been  opposed  lo 
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tliese  feudal  teniires ;  and  such  at  now  exist  will,  no  doubt,  at  «i 
early  period,  be  superseded  by  titles  more  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age. 

The  Province  under  the  Muie  of  the  EnglUh, — ^Frotn  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  French  and  English  colonies  in  America 
draggled  for  pre-eminence  in  North  America,  as  their  parent  nations 
were  doing  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  English  yillages  were 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Canadians  and  their  allies  the  Indians, 
and  these  acts  were  retaliated  |n  kind  by  the  English  colonists.  Mu- 
tual invasions  were  made  with  various  success,  until,  finally,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1759,  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  under 
(jeneral  Wolfe.  In  September  of  the  following  year,  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  completed  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  formally  ceded  to  England  in  17d3,  l3y  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  domination  in  the  northern 
mrt  of  North  America.  During  the  continuance  of  her  power, 
France  had  ruled  the  province  with  maternal  sway.  Her  resources 
and  treasures  were  spent  upon  the  colony,  and  her  best  officers  wei« 
tent  out  to  administer  Uie  government.  Yet  was  she  unsuccessful 
in  developing  the  hidden  resources  of  the  country ;  for  she  had  adopt- 
ed a  policy  which,  though  kind  and  in  many  respects  beneficial,  was 
upon  the  whole  unfitted  for  drawing  out  the  strength  of  an  infant  colo- 
ny. Military  governments  were  fixed  at  Montreal,  at  Three  Rivers 
and  at  Quebec,  upon  which,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  devolved  the  administration,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  the  province.  A  governor  and  an  intendant  were  the  heads 
of  the  government.  Free  admission  was  granted  to  colonists  from 
every  country ;  a  policy  more  liberal  than  that  adopted  by  other  Eu- 
ropean states,  which  then  controlled  settlements  in  America.  Com- 
merce, however,  was  fettered,  because  it  was  confined  to  (bartered 
monopolies.  Popular  rights,  too,  were  wholly  unacknowledged.  All 
power  was  centred  in  the  government.  The  state  was  all,  the  peo- 
ple Jiothing  ;  and  hence,  when  the  state  fell,  the  people  passed  wiUi- 
oat  a  murmur  from  the  power  of  France  to  the  control  of  her  heredi- 
tary enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  1774,  Canada  was  ruled  by 
an  English  governor  and  council,  with  English  law^  administered 
solely  in  the  English  language  ;  but  from  1774  to  1791  the  province 
was  governed  by  the  same  functionaries,  administering  English  erim- 
inal  but  French  civil  law.  In  1791,  owing  to  troubles  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  government,  Canada  was  divided  by  the  so-called 
Constitution  Act  (31st  Geo.  III.,  c.  31)  into  two  provinces.  Upper 
and  Lower.  A  similar  form  of  government  was  established  in  each, 
but  its  administrations  differed  in  some  particulars.  In  the  upper 
province,  where  the  English  colonists  were  most  numerous,  the  new 
eonstitution  worked  well,  and  was  not  specially  complained  of  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  in  its  history.  In  the  lower  province, 
however,  where  the  French  settlers  were  stronger  than  the  Eng- 
li^  the  new  arrangement  was  a  source  of  disquiet  and  turmoil 
from  its  first  instituUoQ.    The  government  was  composed,  aeoording 
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to  tbe  aet  cf  {Murliameiit^  of  •  govenu>r,  and  an  ezoonUte  coxomA  of 
^even  members  appointed  by  the  crown ;  a  legislative  comncil,  oen- 
aisting  of  15  members,  (afterwards  raised  to  40,)  also  appointed  bjr 
the  crown ;  and  an  assembly,  or  house  of  commons,  composed  of  50 
members,  (subsequenldj  increased  to  88,)  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  proTinoe  upon  the  basis  of  population.  At  the  first  meeting  ot 
die  assembly,  (Dea  17,  1792,)  it  was  found  that  35  of  its  members 
were  French  and  only  15  E^lish,  a  minority  which  was  at  a  later 
period  reduced  to  ikne.  Of  course,  French  influenee  was  predoodh 
nant  in  the  assembly.  The  other  two  estates,  howcYer,  were  tho- 
roughly English.  Hence  arose,  almost  from  the  outset,  a  moet  vie- 
lent  contention  between  the  di£ferent  branches  of  the  legialatere,  the 
OHmeil  striving  to  retain  Uie  power  with  which  it  had  been  vested  by 
parliament,  and  the  assembly  straining  every  nerve  to  circumscribe  tne 
privileges  of  the  council  and  governor,  and  make  itself  independent  of 
their  control.  It  would  be  tecuons  to  trace  the  prc^ess  of  this  strugf^ 
from  its  commencement  to  the  catastrophe  in  1887,  when  Lower  Cana- 
da broke  out  into  rebellion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  assembly  obtained 
by  degrees  some  of  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  other 
estates  of  the  government,  and  from  time  to  time  had  its  demands 
for  increased  privileges  complied  with  by  the  mother  country,  and 
Always  with  apparent  readiness  and  liberality.  Finally,  however, 
tired  of  concession,  the  home  government  rerased  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther to  the  increasingly  damorous,  and,  in  some  respects,  unreasona- 
ble demands  of  the  assemblv.  To  have  yielded  would  have  been  in 
efifect  to  have  surrendered  the  wh<de  government  of  the  province;  a 
step  which  England  was  not  prepared  to  take,  and  whieh,  ocmsiderii^ 
the  limited  education  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  their  general  want 
of  preparation  for  self-government,  and  considering  also  uie  equitable 
rights  of  the  English  colonists  who  (or  their  ancestors)  had  settled 
in  the  province  under  the  distinct  assurance  of  being  ruled  according 
to  the  laws  of  England — ^would  not,  all  things  tal^  into  account^ 
have  been  either  prudent  or  just.  The  assembly  refusing,  during  seve- 
ral years^  to  make  impropriation  for  administering  the  government,  and 
persisting  to  do  so  after  repeated  remonstrances  from  the  mother 
country,  the  English  parliament  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
current  civil  expenses  independent  of  and  contrary  to  the  action  of 
that  branch  of  the  provinciid  legislature.  Rebellion  followed;  but 
in  a  ^ort  time  it  was  put  down  by  military  force,  the  power  of  Eng- 
land triumphing  in  the  ccmtest. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  England,  wh^s  matters  had  reached 
the  crisis  just  noticed,  followed  the  only  oourse  which  could  have 
preserved  her  dominion  over  Lower  Canada ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  all  the  troubles  which  for  so  many  years  agitated  ^at  province, 
were  due  to  the  unwise  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  of  1791, 
by  which  a  representative  assembly  was  established.  The  act  was 
unwise  in  the  first  place,  because,  if  the  province  was  to  be  preserved 
as  a  British  possession,  it  ^ould  have  been  ruled  by  English  laws 
and  in  the  English  language,  in  order  that  the  French  and  En^ish 
inhabitants  might,  in  time,  have  become  a  united  and  homogeneoua 
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people.  Hie  oonsequenoe  of  the  oonrse  wfaich  was  fbllowed  was  in- 
evitable ;  the  two  races  by  whidi  the  colony  was  inhabited,  havhig 
no  pow^al  bond  of  union,  were  kept  by  the  force  of  preyious  prejn- 
dio^  dtstanet  from  and  hostile  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  unwise,  furthermore,  because  it  was  impossiUe 
that  an  assembly  diosen  by  a  people,  tiie  great  majority  of  whom 
were  Frendi  by  descent,  by  habits  and  by  education,  could  act  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  on  any  Important  subject,  in  harmony  with  a 
legishitive  council  composed  mainly  of  English  settlers  and  nominat- 
ed by  the  crown,  h  was  unwise,  finally,  oecause  the  French  Gamt- 
dians  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  selfgovemment,  and  were  al 
that  time,  if  they  are  not  now,  unfitted  for  so  important  a  trust. 
"They  were,  without  doubt,"  says  Halliburton,  *'the  most  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  any  portion  (k  America ;  but  few  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write,  lliey  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  common  ope- 
rations of  husbandry,  preferring  the  listless  idleness  engendered  by  a 
fertile  soil,  that  yielded  its  productions  without  the  aid  of  art,  to  the 
laborious  operations  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxons.  Accustomed 
to  implicit  obedience,  they  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  yielded  their  judgment  to  their  leaders  and  their  conscience  to  their 
priests.  Yet  to  such  a  people  was  entrusted  the  power  not  only  o# 
making  laws,  but  of  governing  the  English.  The  experience  of  all  agee 
was  against  the  experiment.'^  Nor  was  ''  the  experience  of  all  ages'* 
fidlacious  in  this  instance.  The  French,  though  ruled  with  a  more 
than  paternal  sway,  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
home  government,  and,  as  each  demand  was  complied  with  by  the 
parliament  and  each  alleged  grievance  redressed,  became  more  md 
more  clamorous  for  still  fiirther  concessions.  Warned  by  her  expe- 
rience in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  England  treated  Canada  with 
more  mildness  than  any  other  colony  had  up  to  that  time  expe- 
rienced, resigning  the  right  of  taxation,  (1788,)  though  compelled  to 
contribute  of  her  own  means  to  the  support  of  the  province,  and  leav- 
ing all  its  internal  affairs,  commerce  excepted,  to  the  r^ulation  of 
the  provincial  legislature.  Complaints  were  listened  to  with  respect 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  honest  efforts  made  to  remove  every 
cause  of  dissatls&ction,  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  its 
movements  stopped  by  the  provincial  assembly,  that  the  parliament 
interposed  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

TfcuB  rebellion  which  had  been  partially  communicated  to  Upper 
Canada  having  been  put  down  with  little  effort,  the  British  parliament 
attempted  anew  the  construction  of  a  government.  What  the  Cana- 
dians had  failed  to  gain  as  malcontents,  they  now  gained  as  rebels 
reduced  to  subjection.  After  various  preliminary  investigations  and 
discussions,  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  united  in  1841,  chiefly 
through  the  representations  and  influence  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Dur- 
ham, into  one  government,  under  one  legislature.  By  this  Act  of 
Reunion^  as  it  is  called,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  "  responsible  government"  introduced.  The  governor 
deprived  of  Uie  patronage  which  had  pertained  to  his  ofi^  under 
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the  old  regime^  and  this  patronase  was  transferred  to  the  leader  of 
the  assembly,  while  the  governor^  veto  was  made  of  little  or  no  effect : 
the  legislative  council  was  made  "  a  mere  duplicate  of  the  assembly," 
and  the  laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  thus  ocmstituted, 
were  subjected  no  longer,  as  before,  to  a  rigid  examination  in  Eng- 
land before  they  received  the  sanction  of  t£e  king,  but  only  to  a 
merely  nominal  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the  l^islature  was  made 
independent  in  all  but  the  name.  A  government  more  democratic, 
in  &CC,  than  that  of  the  United  States,  was  established ;  while  that 
admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  regulates  our  institu- 
tions had  no  counterpart  in  the  new  administration. 

Canada  under  ^^Responsible  Oovemmenty — Having  gained  tfie 
object  for  which  they  had  for  years  been  striving,  or  what  was  equi- 
valent to  it,  the  French  party,  which,  of  course,  was  predominant, 
under  the  working,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, ceased  to  fill  the  province  with  confusion  and  alarm.  And 
now  a  singular  and  yet  not  an  unnatural  phenomenon  occurred.  The 
English  settlers,  who  had  previously  been  the  staundiest  loyalists, 
and  had  continued  steadfast  and  unshrinking  in  their  adherence  to 
the  mother  country,  began  to  murmur  against  the  conduct  of  the . 
home  government.  They  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  they 
were  in  effect  not  represented  in  the  new  legislature ;  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  French  party  was  too  overwhelming  to  allow  of  successful 
resistance,  on  their  part,  to  any  measure  which  their  enemies  might 
please  to  propose,  or  to  any  law  they  might  please  to  enact.  Before, 
they  could  appeal  to  the  king  or  to  the  parliamAit ;  but  now,  they 
declared,  they  had,  though  nominally  free,  no  voice  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  and  no  means  of  redress  when  oppressed  by 
the  unjust  and  one-sided  enactments  of  their  political  opponents. 
It  was  vain  to  appeal  to  the  governor,  for  his  veto  was  virtually  pow- 
erless. To  ask  redress  of  me  legislative  council  was  equally  vain, 
for  it  was  but  an  echo  of  the  assembly,  and  this  latter  body  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French  representatives.  Vain  was  it,  finally,  to 
appeal  to  the  monarch  or  to  parliament,  for  to  such  petitions  one 
uniform  answer  was  returned :  "  You  have  a  responsible  government ; 
we  cannot  interfere.  It  is  a  local  matter ;  you  must  settle  it  your- 
selves." 

He  knows  but  little  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  who  sup- 
poses that  government  is  established  for  the  good  of  the  majority 
solely.  It  is  fouuded  for  the  greatest  good,  not  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  of  all — ^the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  Unquestion- 
ably, when  in  a  state  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers should  lie  under  disabilities,  it  is  better,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority  should  suffer.  But 
if  the  interests  of  all  can  be  secured,  and  yet  only  those  of  the  greater 
number  are  actually  regarded,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  the  minority,  then  and  there,  call  the  state  by  what  name  you 
please,  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy,  you  have  a  despotism.  Situated 
as  they  were  under  the  new  constitution— a  helpless  minority  ruled 
by  an  inconsiderate  majority — ^the  English  residents  despaired  of  ob- 
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taining  a  jast  inflnenoe  in  the  management  of  their  country's  afiainu 
Tlirown  off,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  by  the  mother  country,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  support.  No  means  of  relieving  themselves  from 
French  control  appeared  so  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  project  which 
they,  though  loyalist  before  the  Union,  started  a  few  years  since, 
(l&i9,)  and  which  was  then  discussed,  as  it  is  even  now,  with  not  a 
little  feeling,  as  well  by  the  press  of  this  country  as  by  that  of 
Canada  and  England.  The  proposed  plan  is  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Canadians,  the  idea  of  annexation  to  this  country  arose 
among,  and  first  found  &vor  with  the  English  settlers  ;  but  the  pro- 
position is  not  countenanced  by  them  alone.  Their  opponents,  the 
Frendi,  entertain,  it  is  ascertained,  a  similar  wish,  though  of  course 
their  motives  are  different.  They  fear  a  threatened  league  of  all  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  which,  if  made,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  power,  and,  rather  than  this,  they  would  have  annexa- 
tion. Thus  afl&irs  stand  in  Canada,  unsettled,  and,  to  a  strong  though 
not  the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  highly  unsatisfactory.  A  change 
of  some  sort  must  come  at  no  very  distant  day.  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable, cannot,  and,  if  the  wishes  of  some  of  her  statesmen  be  followed, 
will  not  long  continue  to  exercise  even  the  small  remnant  of  authority 
which  she  has  retained  over  the  province.  Whenever  she  withdraws 
her  supervision,  Canada  will  either  form  a  separate  and  distinct  go- 
vernment in  North  America,  or  it  will  become  a  constituent  element 
of  our  Union.  But,  will  England  surrender  her  claims  without  a 
stru^le  1  If  she  should  do  so,  can  Canada  escape  civil  convulsion,  in 
case  she  make  the  attempt  to  form  herself  into  an  independent  power  ) 
If  she  should  apply  for  entrance  into  this  already  overgrown  confede- 
racy, can  she  be  received  without  endangering  the  whole  framework — 
the  very  existence  of  our  government  t  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
momentous  questions,  and  upon  their  correct  solution  may  depend, 
bdbre  many  years  hav>e  passed  away,  the  most  momentous  conse- 
^juenoes.* 

Qeographical  DivieionSy  Climate  and  Soil. — ^The  province  of 
Cknada  is  now  divided,  geographically,  into  Canada  East  and  Canada 
West,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Union.  Canada  East  is  comprised  between 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  52°  north,  and  between  the  meridians  59® 
W  and  80O  06'  west,  and  contains  about  160,000,000  of  acres.  That 
part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Chaudiere  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  least  fertile  of  the  whole,  much  of  it  being  unfit  for 
cultivation.  That  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  west  of  the 
C3iaudiere  as  far  as  St.  Regis,  is  composed  of  excellent  land,  and, 
bordering  as  it  does  on  the  United  States,  is  improving,  and  is  being 


*  Ao  ioteresting  article  od  die  tobject  of  Canadian  Annexation  appeared  in  tbit  Re- 
▼iew,  Oct.,  1830.  It  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  thooffh  the  writer  doe*  not  •eem 
to  bare  written  from  reliable  information  respecting  the  relation  of  the  British  to  the 
Freod  Pf'V  ^^  ^^  l<ow«r  province  previoos  to  the  rebellion  of  1837,  nor  to  have  I 
eorrect^  bformed  aa  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  that  melanchol/  outbreak. 
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settled  more  rapidlj  tkan  a&j  psrt  of  die  lower  provlDoe.  Ihit 
large  tract,  moreover,  "prfaich  b  situated  northwest  of  Montreal  and 
east  of  1^  Ottawa,  (the  western  boundary  of  the  province,)  is  said  to 
be  even  more  fertile.  The  dimate  of  this  division  is  colder  than  that 
of  the  western  under  the  same  parallel,  the  merourj  sometimes  Ml- 
ing  in  winter  at  Quebec  to  80^  below  zero.  The  winter,  beginning 
m  November,  lasts  five  months,  during  whidi  time  the  snow  is  usn- 
ally  four  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  When  it  does  break  up,  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  is  very  rapid,  and  vegetation,  commencing  early, 
advances  rapidly  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of  grain  come  to  matuity, 
though  the  crops  of  most  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  are  in  more 
southern  climates.  The  common  iruits  are  readily  raised  as  high  up 
as  Quebec,  where,  however,  cold  as  the  winters  are,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  in  smnmer  as  high  as  100^  above  zero. 

CSanada  West  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  41^  and  49^ 
BOTth,  and  the  meridian  74P  and  117^  weet^  and  contains  about 
64,000,000  acres.  Hie  true  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  province 
was  1783,  at  tiie  close  of  the  American  war  of  md^>endence,  when 
a  number  of  British  loyalists  from  this  country  took  refiige  here,  and 
had  lands  assigned  them,  on  highly  favorable  terms,  by  the  home  go- 
vernment. In  1791,  it  was  created,  as  has  been  seen,  a  separate  pn>> 
vinoe,  at  whidi  time  it  contained,  by  computation,  10,000  inhabitants. 
York,  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  founded 
three  years  afterwards,  and  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  colo- 
nists from  Great  Britain  were  encouraged  to  come  into  the  province 
and  make  a  settlement.  Emigration  did  not  commence  on  a  large 
scale  till  1803,  since  whidi  time  it  has  continued  to  flow  in  without 
cessation,  this  division  being  naturally  preferred  by  Englishmen  to 
Canada  East,  in  which  Fren<m  influence  was  predominant.  In  1811, 
the  province  contained  9,623  persons  who  paid  taxes,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  population  was  then  about  eighty  thou* 
sand.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold  as  in  the  eastern  division,  and  the 
province  contains  both  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  land,  as  well  as 
tittcts  more  productive.  Most  of  the  soil  equals  tiie  best  lands  of 
New-York  and  Ohio,  and  some  of  it  is  even  superior.  Near  Toronto, 
100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  the  lands  lying  between  the  lakes,  of  Huron 
on  the  one  side,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  are  sufficiently 
productive  to  supply  all  Europe  with  grain,  *'  besides  producing  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  hemp  and  flax,  and  yielding  iron,  copper,  lead,  lime, 
marl  and  gypsum ;  and  that  they  are  capi^le  of  supporting,  by  agri- 
cultural pursuits  alone,  at  least  five  millions  of  additional  inhabi- 
tants."  Of  this  tract,  and  of  the  western  district  generally,  a  some- 
what enthusiastic  writer,  speaking  after  personal  examination,  re- 
marks :  *^  In  no  portion  of  Canada  could  horticulture,  floriculture,  and 
agriculture,  be  prosecuted  with  more  certainty  of  success  than  in  it. 
Peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
and  v^etables  of  every  description,  grow  in  abundance,  with  a  lux- 
uriousness  that  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  the  day  cannot  be  remote 
when  such  obvious  advantages  will  attract  attention." 


Animmk  and  Ifaimral  Produethm. — ^Amo&g  wild  animals  found 
in  Canada  may  be  enumeratod  the  elk,  &]low  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fbx, 
wild-eal,  raoooon,  bearer,  martin,  otter,  bare,  squirrel,  and,  in  the 
80«th,  the  bo&lo  and  the  roebuck.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  being 
rspidlj  exterminated  by  hunters,  and  bj  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Among  birds  are  found  wild  dudes,  geese,  and  other  water-fbwls, 
p%eon8,  the  quail,  partridge,  turkey,  and  various  kinds  of  grouse. 
jnah  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  the  sturgeon, 
salmon  and  herring. 

Ganada  is  covered  with  forests,  among  the  trees  growing  in  wfakh 
are  firs,  pines,  the  white  cedar,  maple,  bird),  ash,  bi^  wood,  hickory, 
eherry,  and  the  oak.  Among  the  smaller  plants  are  found  a 
kind  of  rice,  called  nmma  aquatica,  which  grows  in  the  swamps, 
ginseng,  various  qpecies  of  wild  berries,  and  the  lily,  violet,  and 
other  flowers.  The  live  oak,  which  is  produced  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  sbip^buildlng;  but  not 
the  other  kinds  of  the  same  tree  which  are  found  in  Cani^a.  Such 
trees  as  are  useful  for  no  other  purpose  supply  material  to  the  pot 
and  pearl-ash  manufactories.  The  maple  tree  {aeer  saecharimtm)  is 
abundant,  and  yields  an  excellent  sugar,  (^  which  large  quantities  are 
yteriy  raised  in  the  province.  The  sugar  is  obtain^  b^  inserting  a 
small  cane  shoot  into  an  incision,  made  by  an  axe  or  with  an  auger, 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  ^e  spring,  when  the  si^  is  rising ;  along 
which  tube  the  sap  is  conducted,  and  fiH>m  which  it  falls  into  a  wooden 
trough  i^aeed  breath.  The  tree  continues  to  flow  about  a  month. 
The  sap  is  boiled  twice,  durhig  the  last  process  being  carefully  skim* 
med  and  cleared  from  whatever  impurities  may  rise  to  the  surfiuse. 
b  is  then  left  to  cool,  by  which  means  it  is  formed  into  hard  cakes, 
ready  for  use  or  for  the  maricet.  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  manu- 
ihetured  in  Canada  West  in  1848,  is  stated  to  have  been  4,160,^67 
lbs.,  or  about  six  pounds  to  every  inhabitant.  Valued  at  the  average 
marieet  price,  tills  year's  production  was  worth  more  than  $200,000. 

Amount  and  Character  of  the  Population, — Previous  to  the  year 
1700,  all  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada  were  of  French  origin,  and 
they  oame  prindpally  from  Normandy.  In  1676,  Canada  East  con- 
tained about  8,000  inhabitants;  in  1700, 15,000;  in  1714,  26.904; 
and  in  1760,  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the  French  immigration 
eeased,  about  65,000.  The  census  of  1784  gave  113,000 ;  of  1825, 
^3,680 ;  of  1881,  511,917 ;  of  1844,  699,806 ;  of  1848,  768,844,  an 
increase  in  twenty^hree  years  of  884,704 ;  at  which  rate  the  popula- 
tion would  be  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  births  alone,  for  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  immigration  into  this  division  of  the  province  since  the  control 
of  the  country  passed  from  the  hands  of  France.  In  1787,  a  num- 
ber of  English  loyalists  came  in  from  the  United  States ;  and»  at  a 
subsequent  period,  there  took  place  still  further  emigration  from  this 
country,  particularly  from  Vermont.  It  is  by  these  men  that  the  re- 
sources of  Canada  East  have  been  diiefly  developed  :  they  possess  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  the  district,  are  owners  of  at  least  half  of  the 
more  valuable  seigniories,  and  are  the  main  conductors  of  the  reti^l 
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trade,  and  of  the  interaal  and  foreign  oommerce.  The  other,  and 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  are  of  French  descent, 
and  retain  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  ancestors. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  nor  the 
example  of  their  more  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  has  wrought  any  es- 
sentia change  in  their  character.  They  are,  as  a  peo^e,  frugal, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable;  cheerful  in  temperament,  social 
and  polite  in  their  manners,  but  uneducated,  tenacious  of  old  cus- 
toms, and  unprogressive.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  wages  for  their  support ;  the  most  own  small  farms 
upon  which  they  tabor  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  used  by 
their  ancestors  a  century  ago.  Only  a  few  fiimilies  own  any  lai^ 
amount  of  property,  and  even  then  it  is  not  very  valuable.  Yet  1^ 
people  live  happy  and  contented,  neither  wanting  nor  abounding. 
Their  religion  is  the  Catholic,  and  the  education  which  they  receive 
is  acquired  under  the  direction  of  Catholics,  the  clergy  among  whom 
are  supported  by  endowments  and  tithes  granted  before  the  conquest, 
and  guaranteed  by  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  then  made  be- 
tween England  and  France. 

In  1845,  aocording  to  the  census  then  taken,  the  Church  of  Rome 
induded  within  its  pale  571,714  of  the  population ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians  had  43,274 ;  the  Scotdi  Presbyterians,  26,725 ;  other  Fresby- 
terians,  5,231 ;  the  Methodists,  15,853 ;  the  Baptists,  4,067. 

The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  West,  and  its  population  in 
1811,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
which  it  contained,  in  1825,  was  158,027 ;  in  1835, 336,000 ;  in  1848, 
723,292,  an  increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  565,265,  the  popula- 
tion doubling  itself  once  in  about  eleven  yearq.  Of  this  population 
166,340  belonged  to  theCSiuroh  of  England ;  1 19,810  to  that  of  Rome ; 
148,182  were  Scotch  or  other  Presbyterians ;  137,752  Methodists ; 
28,053  Baptists ;  7,186  Lutherans ;  and  115,969  belonged  to  no  de- 
nomination. One  seventh  of  the  ungranted  lands  in  this  district  have 
been  set  Apart  for  religious  purposes,  and  are  called  *'  Clergy  Re- 
serves." The  income  thus  arising  is  apportioned  to  the  Qiurch  of 
England  two-fifths ;  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  Scotland  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  each  one-fiflh.  Other  sects  are  supported  by 
their  congregations,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  in  Canada  East 
Thus  the  joint  population  of  the  two  districts  amounted  in  1848  to 
1,491,626,  or  in  round  numbers,  one  and  a  half  milUons  ;  of  whom 
600,000arede8cendantspf  the  French;  550,000  come  from  Great 
BriUin ;  250,000  from  Ireland  ;  60,000  from  the  United  States ;  and 
40,000  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  die  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  two  districts  have  continued  unchanged 
up  to  the  present  time,  Canada  West  has  now  a  population  of 
859,000;  Canada  East  of  840,000,  making  a  total  of  1,699,000. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  western  province  is  now  ahead  of 
the  eastern.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  Canada  West  will  con- 
tain, in  1862,  1,259,000;  while  Canada  East  will  contain  only 
1,015,000.  Indeed,  taking  into  account  the  continued  increase  of 
immigration  into  the  western  province,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
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Ihe  year  1892  it  will  have  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitante,  or 
about  one-third  more  than  Canada  East 

Comparing  the  increase  of  the  peculation  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada  during  ten  years  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  (1831-41)  an  increase  of 
Ml  per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States  (1880-40)  8-26  per  cent. ;  in 
Canada  East  (1834-14)  3*18  per  cent.;  in  Canada  West  (1832-42) 
8*61  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  among  die  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  is  about  as  one  to  957,  which  is  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  censuses  have  been  taken,  except  in 
Switzerland  and  Baden.  If  we  count  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  proportion 
afflicted  in  this  way  added  to  those  suffering  under  the  other  cala> 
mities  just  mentioned,  is  one  in  370  against  one  in  533  in  the  United 
States.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed. The  ratio  of  females  to  males  m  the  two  provinces  is  88  to  one 
hundred.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Canada  East  was,  in  1831,  on# 
in  399 ;  in  1844,  one  in  151 — ^a  strange  and  alarming  increase.  In 
Canada  West  there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  1,469  inhabitants, 
against  one  to  318  in  New-York  in  1835.  The  number  of  colored 
persons  settled  in  the  province  of  Canada  East  up  to  1845,  only 
reached  261,  of  whom  140  were  males  and  120  females.  Since  that 
time,  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  this  class  from  the  United  States. 

Agriculture, — In  1845,  the  amount  of  soil  occupied  in  Canada  was 
7,540,450  acres ;  of  which  3,083,949  were  under  cultivation.  Hie 
amount  of  land  surveyed  in  the  eastern  province  up  to  1845,  was 
17,685,942  acres,  of  which  3,928,100  were  unappropriated ;  in  the 
western,  up  to  1848,  the  amount  surveyed  was  15,902,006  acres,  of 
which  1 ,597,123  were  unappropriated.  Vast  quantities  in  both  provinces 
are  yet  unsurveyed.  The  average  price  of  this  public'domain  was,  in 
1840,  lis.  2d.  per  acre  for  crown  lands ;  12s.  8d.  for  clergy  reserves ; 
and  12s.  6d.  for  school  lands.  The  cultivated  land  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  small  farms,  which,  where  the  feudal  tenure  does  not 
operate,  are  almost  always  owned  by  those  who  reside  on  them ;  by 
whom,  assisted  sometimes  by  hired  laborers,  they  are  tilled.  The 
condition,  therefore,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  one  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  If  great  wealth  is  rarely  concentrated  upon  a 
single  individual,  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  known. 
The  agriculturists  are  becoming  every  year  more  prosperpus ;  and 
though  they  may  not  accumulate  rapidly,  they  do  it  surely. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  property  assessed  in 
Canada  West  in  1825,  was  £2,256,874 ;  in  the  year  1848  it  had  reach- 
ed  £8,567,001.  During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  had  increased  from  535,212  to  2,673,820  ;  of  houses,  from 
8,876  to  42,957  ;  and  of  horses,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle 
together,  from  121,206  to  481,417.  Thus,  we  perceive,  Canada 
West,  seventy  years  after  its  settlement,  had  3|  acres  of  ground  un- 
der  cultivation  for  every  unit  of  its  population ;  whereas  New-York, 
it  would  seem,  luid,  in  1835,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  after 
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number  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  possessed  in  1848,  was  equal  to  oas 
head  for  every  one  and  three  quarters  of  the  popolation ;  or  if  we 
take  another  estimate  of  their  number,  which  puts  them  down  as 
717,234  instead  of  481,417,  the  ratio  is  very  nearly  as  one  t^  one ; 
while  New- York,  in  the  same  particular  only  possesses  one  head  to 
e^ery  unit  of  her  population.  The  estimate  made  of  the  crop  of 
Canada  West  for  1847,  was,  of  wheaty  7,558,773  bushels ;  barUf^ 
515,727 ;  oats,  7,055,730 ;  rye,  446,293 ;  maize,  1,137,555 ;  buckwheat, 
432,573 ;  peas,  1,753,846 ;  potatoee,  4,751,331 ;  the  value  of  the  whole 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  about  £2,6764285  currency.  Taking  the 
per  centage,  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  articles  per  inhabitant  was, 
oi  wheat,  10*45  bushels ;  ftor/ey,  0*71 ;  oate,  9**75;  rye,  0*62;  buek* 
wheat,  0*60 ;  maize,  1*57 ;  potatoes,  6*57 ;  peas,  2*52.  To  oppose  to 
this,  we  have  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  the  following 
per  centage :  wheat,  5*50  ;  barley,  0*28 ;  oats,  809  ;  rye,  1*42 ;  buek^ 
wheat,  0*56 ;  nuiize,  26*01 ;  potatoes,  4*86.  This  estimate  shows  that 
Canada  West  raised  in  1847  as  much  again  of  wheat  as  we  did,  in 
the  ratio  of  pojpulation.  She  even  outstripped  our  best  wheat-pro- 
ducing states ;  for,  in  the  same  year,  New-York  raised  only ^tw  buuiela 
to  eadi  person:  Virginia  ^i»;  Pennsylvania  seven;  Indiana  eight; 
Ohio  ten  ;  while  Cai^a  West  raised  ten  and  a  half.  During  the 
year  1848,  there  were  produced  in  the  province  2,339,756  lbs.  of  wool, 
an  increase  within  six  years  of  more  than  50  per  cent ;  of  tobaeeo, 
1,865  lbs.  ;flax,  41,599 ;  beef  and  pork,  99,251  barrels. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  East  are  not  so  full  nor  so  reliable  as 
those  of  its  sister  province.  In  1844,  its  whole  produce  in  budids 
unounted  to  21,325,596,  which  is  equal  to  30  bushels  for  each  unit 
of  the  population,  a  ratio  about  one-^urth  less  than  that  of  Canada 
West  for  1842.  Taking  into  aooount  tiie  fitct  that  the  most  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  lumber  trade  are  found  in  the  lower  province,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  it  contains  the  two  largest  cities  in  Csnada, 
the  disproportion  between  its  agricultural  products  and  those  of  the 
upper  province  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
1831,  Uiere  were  raised  here  3,404,756  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1844, 
only  942,835,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the  wheatpfly  which  occur* 
red  at  this  period.  Since  that  time,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  seed-wheat,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  crop  has  very 
materially  increased.  The  produce  of  1843  was,  wheat,  914,909 
bushels;  barley,  1,221,710;  rye,  310,458;  o<Us,  6,668,933;  peas, 
1,428^03 ;  maize,  143,947  ;  buckwheat,  375,744 ;  potatoes,  9,914,689 ; 
total,  21,365,913  bushels. 

MaM^tures  and  Shipping, — The  statistics  of  manufactnres  in 
Canada  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  worthy  of  little  reliance.  There 
were  in  the  countrv  in  1848, 661  fulling  and  carding  mills ;  130  brewe- 
ries ;  174  distillenes ;  389  tanneries ;  1,740  asheries ;  10  paper  mills ; 
19  trip  hammers;  14  oil  mills ;  9  nail  fiu^tories ;  besides  other  leas 
important  factories  and  mills.  There  were  produced  in  the  same 
year,  by  fiMtories  in  Canada  West  alone,  624,971  yardf  of  fulled 
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i;  71J15  of  KneQ ;  and  1,295,17^  of  flftniML  Id  1846,  tbe  value 
of  the  yarious  kinds  of  factories  situated  within  the  Home  Distriot 
aad  dtj  of  Toronto,  in  Canada  Wert,  was  estimated  at  $1,618,875. 

b  shipping  also,  Canada  is  advancing.  The  lower  province  had 
in  1844  atonnage  of  55,448 ;  of  which  45,351  belonged  to  Quebec,  and 
10,097  to  MontreaL  The  number  of  vessels  employed  was  569, 
worked  by  8,146  men.  Hie  upper  province  had  in  1838,  4,505  tons ; 
in  1840,  8,630  tons.  The  shipping  owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  em- 
ployed on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada  in  1845,  was  valued  at 
18,090,000.  Steamers  now  go  from  Qiicago,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  ocean,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Jkparts  and  Imports, — ^Ilie  prosperity  of  Canada  is  shown  by  the 
eonstant  increase  of  its  trade.  In  1840,  the  exports  amounted  to 
$1,475,000 ;  in  1850,  $18,290,000.  In  1888,  the  exports  were  valued 
at  £2,612,851  currency,  (four  dollars  to  the  pound,)  of  which  £772,432 
came  to  the  United  States ;  the  imports  for  the  same  year  by  sea 
alone,  at  £2,1 07,264.  In  1850,  the  exports  were  valued  at  £2,990,^8, 
of  which  £1,287,789  were  for  the  United  States.  Classified,  the  arti- 
dee  exported  were :  produce  of  the  minee,  £9,145 ;  fitheries,  £86,512 ; 
Imnber,  £1,860,784;  vegetable  food,  £1,046,084;  other  agricultural 
produee,  £18,489;  manufactures,  £6,676;  shipping,  sold  abroad, 
£320,480.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£4,245,517 ;  the  duties  paid  on  which  were  £615,645.* 

The  trade  between  Uie  United  States  and  Canada  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  In  1840,  our  exports  from  tliat  province 
were  estimated  at  $162,741 ;  our  imports  thither  at  $898,856.  In 
1850,  the  exports  reached  $5,813,000 ;  the  imports,  $7,404,000.  Of 
this  excess  of  imports  over  exports  the  greater  part  consists  of  "  for- 
eign merchandise,"  goods  intended  for  foreign  markets  which  pass 
tlm>u^  the  canals  of  the  United  States  in  preference  to  passing  out 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1840,  the  value  of  imports  of  lumber, 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  was  $28,507 ;  in  1849,  $2,661,416 ;  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  $2,582,907.  In  1840,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  the  same  articles  was  $204, 683 ;  in  1849,  $445,844 ;  an  increase 
of  $320,661.  From  this  it  will  be  se^,  that  while  both  imports  and 
exports  have  increased,  our  exports  from  Canada,  in  1840,  were 
Deariy  eight  times  greater  than  our  imports  thence;  but  that  ten 
years  later,  in  spite  of  our  higher  duties,  our  imports  were  nearly  six 
times  greater  than  our  exports.  In  1847,  there  were  imported  into 
Canada  27,137,284  lbs.  of  sugar  and  molasses,  about  18^  lbs.  to  each 
person ;  of  oofifee,  in  1848,  there  were  imported  11  oz.  per  head ;  of  tea, 
2  lbs.  4  oz.  to  each  inhabitant  In  the  United  States,  in  1848,  cofibe 
was  imported  to  the  amount  of  6^  oz.  a  head ;  tea,  5  oz.  a  head. 
This  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  Canada 
nnderstand  the  art  of  living  comfortably ;  rather  too  comfortably, 
periups,  for  in  1848  they  consumed  about  two  million  gallons  of  wine 


*  V^OmherufennMioiion  tliitt  awt  wmm  of  tfaepreeediag  htadt,  Men  tiMeiv 
D«  Bow's  Aeriow,  September,  1848,  on  **  Britiah  Americm." 
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and  other  spirits ;  the  greater  part  of  it  hemg  whiskey  distilled  within 
the  province.* 

Internal  Improvements. — ^The  provii^cial  government  has  expended 
liherally  of  its  funds  in  effecting  internal  improvements.  lu  1841, 
the  year  of  the  Union,  it  appropriated  to  this  object  $7,718,335. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  legislature  had  expended,  in  constructing 
canals  and  in  improving  navigable  water  courses,  (5,520,550 ;  mak- 
ing in  all  up  to  1841,  (13,238,885.  Since  that  time  other  liberal  grants 
have  been  made.  The  canals  which  have  been  dug  in  Canada  have 
proved  of  immense  advantage.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  called  the  Rideau  Canaly  which  connects  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston,  with  the  Ottawa  River  at  By  town, 
a  distance  of  128  miles.  It  was  constructed  in  order  that  vessels 
might  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  and  rapids  which  are  found  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Lsike  Ontario  and  Montreal.  The  Ottawa,  from 
Bytown  to  Montreal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  navigable  and  perfectly 
safe.  This  canal  is  142  feet  long  by  33  wide,  contains  47  locks,  and 
cost  about  $5,000,000.  Farther  west  and  south  we  have  the  Wetland 
Canaly  which  unites  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  avoiding  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Its  length  is  42  miles ;  its  descent,  330  feet,  accomplished 
by  37  locks ;  and  its  cost  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  Canadians 
have,  besides  these,  the  Charnbly  Canal  eleven  miles  long,  connecting 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal ;  the  Chenville 
Canaly  on  the  Ottawa,  to  avoid  its  rapids  ;  and  several  short  canals 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  falls  in  that  river,  which  measure 
altogether  about  90  miles.  By  means  of  these  canals,  direct  naviga- 
tion has  been  opened  frqm  Lake  Michigan  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea.  In  1850  there  passed  through  the  canals  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  7,166  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which  6,827  were  British 
and  339  American,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  547,322  tons. 
Through  the  Welland  Canal  there  passed,  the  same  year,  4,671  ves- 
sels and  steamers,  2,692  British  and  1,799  American,  with  a  tonnage 
of  587,100. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  in  Canada  to  the  making  of 
rail-roads,  several  of  which  are  being  constructed  and  others  are  pro- 
jected. Two  or  three  short  roads  only  have  as  yet  been  completed :  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  36  miles  long,  connecting  the  St. 
Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  with  the  Sorel  Biver  at  St  John's,  and 
therefore  with  Lake  Champlain ;  the  Lachine,  7  miles ;  the  Atlantic, 
12 ;  Saunay  and  Industry  Village,  12 ;  in  all  84  miles,  in  Canada 
East  In  the  other  province  there  are  two  short  lines  above  Bytown 
on  the  Ottawa ;  and  another  extending  from  dueenston  below  to 
Chippewa,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  used,  however,  only  in  summer, 
and  employing  only  horse-power. 

Two  very  important  railroads  have  recently  been  projected,  and  a 
part  of  each  has  been  constructed.     One  is  called  the  Atlantic  and  St 

*  The  tabject  of  oar  cntamercial  reUriont  with  Canada  it  well  diteotsed  in  a  lata 
Bvmber  of  thia  Review,  March,  1S58;  and  in  the  North  American  Review,  for  January, 
1S5S. 
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Lawrence  Hail-road.  Leaving  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  just  below 
Montreal,  it  is  to  pass  through  a  part  of  Canada  East,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  north  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
through  Maine  to  Portland.  The  Montreal  end  is  finished  and  in  use 
as  far  as  Skipton,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles ;  at  which  place  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  joined  by  a  rail-road  from  Cluebec.  On  the  other 
end,  some  ninety  miles  are  finished  and  in  operation,  from  Portland 
to  Gorham,  in  New-Hampshire.  The  other  proposed  road,  called  the 
Great  Western,  will  be  about  230  miles  long,  extending  from  Ni^ra 
Falls  westwardly,  at  some  point  40  or  50  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  America,  as  far  as  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  in  Michigan ;  where  it  will  connect  with  a  line 
passing  through  Michigan  to  the  Far  West.  At  its  eastern  end  it 
will  connect  with  the  line  leading  from  Buflfalo  to  the  Hudson  River» 
and  thence,  by  separate  routes,  to  New- York  and  New-England.  Thus, 
when  this  road  is  completed,  a  traveler  will  be  enabled  to  go  by  rail- 
road from  Portland,  Maine,  to  the  Mississippi.* 

Revenue  and  Public  Debt — ^The  revenue  of  the  province  for  1842, 
the  year  afler  the  Union,  was  £365,505 ;  in  1847,  £506,826.  The 
customs  during  the  first  mentioned  period  amounted  to  £265,386; 
during  the  last,  to  £38 1 ,063.  The  impost  of  one  per  ct.  on  the  circulation 
of  notes  of  chartered  banks  rose  from  £10,277  in  1812,  to  £16,006  in 
1847.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  canals,  in  1842,  was 
£16,369  ;  in  1847,  it  had  risen  to  £42,557.  The  gross  revenue  from 
this  source  for  the  latter  year,  was  £83,335 ;  the  unusual  amount  of 
£31,307  having  been  spent  this  year  in  making  repairs.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  canals  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive,  was,  respectively, 
£24,232;  £34,601;  £44,429;  £41,039;  £61,486;  £83,335;  an 
increase  in  six  years  of  240  per  cent.  The  tolls  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  during  the  six  years  preceding  1842,  increased  only  36  per  cent. 
The  interest  on  the  whole  public  debt  of  Canada  was,  in  1847, 
£148,264 ;  42  per  cent,  of  which  would,  it  is  computed,  be  paid  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  works.  The  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment  reach  about  (3,000,000  annually.  The  taxes  for  the  same  time 
amounted,  a  few  years  since,  to  £429,044 ;  about  5s.  8d.  per  head. 
They  are  comprised  in  the  following  items :  customs,  excise,  light- 
house, and  tonnage  duties,  bank  imposts,  militia  commissions,  and 
various  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Banks. — ^There  are  eight  banks  in  operation  in  Canada,  the  most 
important  of  which,  that  of  Montreal,  had  a  capital  of  £750,000  in 
May,  1851 ;  the  smallest,  the  Gore  Bank,  a  capttal  of  £80,000.  Be- 
tween  these  there  are  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  £640,000 ; 
Commercial  Bank,  M.  D.,  £411,300;  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
£381,192;  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  £221,793;  Quebec  Bank, 
£100,000;  and  Banque  du  Peuple,  £200,000.  Their  combined 
capital,  in  May,  1851,  was  £2,784,285.  Their  circulation  at  the  same 
time  was  £1,623,435 ;  coin,  £413,420 ;  deposiU,  £1,691,630 ;  loans, 

*  8m  •  good  article  on  tbe  **  Coodition  ud  Protpectt  of  Oftoada,"  in  the  North  Aiatri- 
can  R«Tiew,  for  April,  1853. 
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£5,574,280.  There  was  an  increase  within  twelve  months  of  capital^ 
£8,405 ;  circulation,  £313,503 ;  specie,  £29,289 ;  deposits,  £167,369 ; 
loans,  £1,199,382. 

UducaHon. — ^The  future  of  Canada,  especially  of  the  western 
province,  is  promising  with  respect  to  education.  A  system  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  people  has  been  adopted,  which  gives  indi- 
cation of  the  most  useful  results.  As  vet,  however,  its  successful 
working  is  confined  to  Canada  West.  As  long  ago  as  40  years,  the 
legislature  of  Canada  West  made  an  appropriation  for  common 
schools;  and  this  was  renewed  annually  till  1841.  These  grants, 
however,  were  expended  to  little  advantage.  In  1841,  a  provincial 
statute  was  enacted,  granting  money  to  each  county  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  provided  that  the  county  would  raise,  for  the  same 
object,  an  equal  amount  by  taxation.  This  statute  has  several  times 
since  been  altered  and  improved ;  and  in  1850,  all  the  provisions  of 
former  laws  respecting  education,  which  had  been  found  to  work  well, 
and  others  which  seemed  necessary,  were  united  into  one  statute  by 
the  legislature.  The  sum  of  £25,000  ($100,000)  was  set  apart  as  an 
annud  donation  by  that  body  to  the  school  fund.  This  fund  is  ap- 
portioned annually  by  the  chief  superintendent  amc^g  the  townships 
<^  the  province,  according  to  the  population  of  each.  The  local 
superintendents  distribute  Uiese  apportionments  among  the  several 
sections  of  each  township,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars.  Each  section  is  obliged  by  law  to  raise  a  sum  at  least  as 
large  as  that  received  from  the  treasury.  Every  section  appoints 
three  trustees  over  its  public  schools;  and  each  county  council 
appoints  a  local  superintendent  for  the  county,  or  for  one  or  more 
townships,  a  superintendent  having  the  charge  of  no  more  than  100 
schools.  These  trustees  and  the  local  superintendents  constitute  the 
county  board  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  business  of  this  board  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The  local  superintendents 
are  required  to  visit,  at  stated  intervals,  all  the  schools  under  their 
charge ;  and  clergymen,  recognized  as  such  by  law,  members  of  the 
legi^ature,  and  all  magistrates,  are  also  authorized  to  make  visits  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  Provision  is  made  for 
libraries  by  the  county  and  township  councils.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  are  placed  a  chief  superintendent  and  a  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  duties  of  the  chief  superintendent  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  with  us.  The  council  has  the  management  of 
the  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools ;  prescribes  to  them  rules 
and  regulations ;  examines  and  classifies  teachers ;  recommends  text- 
books ;  and  has  entrusted  to  it  the  establishment  and  care  of  the  school 
libraries.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  and  of  society,  apart  from  all  political 
pari^  advantage. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Canada  West,  in  1851,  was  3,059,  with 
151,891  pupils.  Massachusetts  had,  in  1849,  when  it  contained 
150,000  inhabitants  more  than  Canada  West  has  now,  3,749  public 
Bcho<)l8,  with  200,000  scholars.  This  comparison  is  very  favorable 
to  our  Canadian  neighbor.  A  normal  and  model  school  was  established 
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last  year  at  Toronto.  It  is  designed  to  acoommodate  200  teaohera  in 
training  in  the  normal,  and  600  pupils  in  the  model  school,  llie 
legislature  has  granted  £15,000  ($60,000)  to  carry  the  measure  into 
execution.  Similar  liberality  has  been  shown,  we  believe,  by  no 
legislature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  are  the  educational  prospects  of  Canada ;  and  such  as  we  have 
previously  described,  are  the  indications  of  her  approaching  com- 
mercial, manu&cturiog,  and  agricultural  prosperity.  A  glorious,  and, 
what  is  better,  a  happy  destiny,  may  yet  await  her  in  the  future. 


AST.  XL-FREE  BANKING. 

PART  U. 

Lbt  no  one  imagine  that  the  specie-convertibility  of  paper  money 
is  a  subject  which  needs  no  discussion.  The  crudest  notions  still  pre- 
vail on  this  topic,  and  ideas  are  now  boldly  announced,  which  we 
have  heretofore  considered  obsolete  and  absurd.  With  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  past,  we  soon  forget  its  lessons. 

The  specie  payment  of  paper  money  has  been  placed  by  us  at  the 
very  head  of  the  requisites  for  sound  banking.  And  yet  we  con- 
stantly hear  of  projects  of  new  systems  dispensing  with  this,  and 
making  other  tests  of  security  for  paper  money.  Perhaps  an  incon- 
vertible paper  might  be  sustained  witnout  any  great  public  detriment, 
if  ours  were  a  nation  without  any  foreign  commerce.  Then  such 
notes  would  act  as  mere  signs  of  value.  But  such  a  currency  could 
have  no  existence  beyond  our  own  limits. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  degrade  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  would  seek  other  and  more  profitable  fields  of  em- 
ployment. Our  commerce  would  then,  instead  of  being  borne  along 
m  the  plain  old  roads  it  had  formerly  frequented,  be  suspended  aloft, 
in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  "  Dsedalian  wings  of  a  paper 
currency." 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  commercial  community  must  be  one 
which  will  also  circulate  in  other  communities,  or  can  be  converted 
into  such  medium  without  material  loss.  The  difference  of  curren- 
cies should  not  be  represented  by  much  more  than  the  expense  and 
risk  of  transporting  the  specie  itsel£  Every  item  beyond  that,  is  a 
needless  tax  on  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  community,  and  is 
stealthily  but  surely  draining  away  the  productive  power  of  the  na- 
tion. The  circulating  medium  must  not  merely  pass  in  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  society  and  state ;  it 
must  be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
which  will  satisfy  both  foreign  and  domestic  debts. 

Grold  and  silver  alone  ful&  this  duty.  They  alone  are,  therefore, 
money,  and  whatever  else  purports  to  represent  them  must  be  con- 
vertible into  them  at  will.  So  long  as  bank  pM>er  retains  this  qua- 
lity, it  is  a  substitute  for  money ;  strip  it  of  this  attribute,  and 
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nothing  can  restore  its  character.  No  sufficiency  of  assets — ^no  un 
bounded  fields  of  land — no  solidity  of  stocks — no  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate solvency,  has  ever  enabled  banks  to  keep  their  paper,  equal  to 
gold  and  silver,  any  longer  than  they  paid  their  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
mand. 

We  are  strangely  unmindful  of  the  past,  when  we  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  a  convertible  paper  as  sufficient  for  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  community.  Not  even  the  Bank  of  England,  with  all  her 
wealth,  w>is  enabled  to  maintain  her  notes  at  par,  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  1797  took  place.  Notwithstanding  that  that  institution  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  community,  that  it  was  rich  and 
powerful,  and  was  the  great  government  agent  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  its  immense  revenues ;  yet,  in  1801,  her  bills  were  at 
a  discount  of  seven  per  cent  And,  although  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811,  declaring  that  "  The  pro- 
missory notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  hitherto  been,  and  were 
then  held  to  be,  in  public  estimation,  equal  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,"  still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  those  notes  depreciated  ten,  then 
twenty,  and  finally  twenty-five  per  cent. 

How  any  one  can,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  advocate  a  system  having 
any  other  basis  of  circulation  than  gold  and  silver,  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. And  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  one  of  our  ablest  journals  is  filled 
with  essays  favoring  real  estate  banks,  and  deriding  the  specie-paying 
currency  as  unworthy  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.*  The  spirit 
of  John  Law  appears  to  be  revisiting  us.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  conception  of  making  the  property  and  real  estate  of  the  na- 
tion the  basis  of  paper  money  and  the  measure  of  its  issue.  With 
what  efiect,  history  can  best  answer. 

"  Banks,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  are  the  props  of  national  wealth 
and  industry,  not  the  foundations  of  them.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  na- 
tional income.  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper. 
The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  the  efiects  rather  than  th 
causes  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance. 
Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country 
by  the  creation  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new 
paper,  and  that  government  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing 
where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself  miserably  de- 
ceived." 

Would  that  every  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana  might  weigh  well  these  words  of  wisdom  ! 

But,  paper  money  is  not  merely  to  be  restricted,  by  being  conver- 
tible  to  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  not  enough  to  secure  your  circulation,  but  you  must  confine 
its  issue  by  some  known  and  steady  standard.  It  is  plain  that  the 
money  value  of  commodities  will  be  materially  affected,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  suddenly  expanded  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  than  its 
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former  amount.  A  derangement  of  relative  prices  will  at  once 
oocur;  goods  already  imported  will  become  dear,  and  high  prices  as 
speedUy  dieck  exports  and  encourage  imports.  It  is  true,  that  the 
regular  and  unerring  laws  of  nature — which,  afler  all,  overrule  all  the 
minor  machinery  of  the  world  of  commerce — would,  in  time,  check 
this  sudden  inflation  of  prices ;  but  the  mischief  will  have  then  been 
committed,  and  escape  will  be  impossible.  Prosperity  in  its  full  tide 
always  carries  us  beyond  the  point  of  reason  and  discretion.  It  is 
only  when  the  ebbing  wave  forewarns  us,  that  we  are  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  our  plans,  and  with  equal  heedlessness  we  are  wont  to 
fly  from  the  impending  calamity. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  make  paper  money  convertible  into 
specie.  But  the  whole  currency  must  vary  in  amount  and  value,  ex- 
actly as  a  metallic  currency  would,  were  the  paper  withdrawn,  and 
coins  substituted  in  its  stead. 

In  the  very  year  just  past,  we  witnessed  the  evil  of  such  expan- 
sion. An  inflated  circulation  prevailed  in  all  the  northern  and 
western  banks ;  under  its  exhilarating  influence  speculation  ran  rife, 
and  prices  advanced.  Suddenly  the  reaction  took  place,  prices  tot- 
tered, and  the  panic-stricken  banks  commenced  curtailing  their  dis- 
counts and  contracting  their  issues — thus  defeating  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  creation,  viz :  the  assistance  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  labor,  when  distrust  and  suspicion  diverted  from  them  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country.  That  such  a  system  has  in  it  inhe- 
rent evil,  we  believe  no  one  can  deny.  Such  an  alternation  of  ex- 
pansion, during  times  of  prosperity,  and  contraction  during  the  con- 
sequent period  of  depression  and  recoil,  has  been  well  likened  in  its 
eflect  to  an  intermittent  fever.  The  patient  public  now  suffering 
from  a  hot  and  anon  from  a  cold  fit,  realizes,  though  £skintly,  the  pun- 
bhment  allotted  to  the  damned  by  the  poet, — 

<*  And  feel  by  tarns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  eztremeB— extremes  by  ehanf^e  more  fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth." 

To  guard  against  such  extremes  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed,  and  carried  through  the  act  of 
1844,  which  regulates  the  issues  of  that  institution  by  the  influx  and 
outflow  of  bullion. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged,  that  an  increase  of  currency  has  a 
quickening  influence  on  the  industry  of  a  country. 

This  doctrine,  flrst  enunciated  by  Mr.  Hume,  has  received  such 
complete  refutation  at  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mills,  as  to 
render  superfluous  any  remarks  on  it  here.  We  only  mention  it, 
that  those  who  now  lean  towards  it,  may  know  that  it  is  an  ex^ 
ploded  opinion,  falsified  by  the  history  of  every  paper  money  mania 
which  has  ever  existed. 

The  next  requisite  of  sound  banking  is  the  limitation  of  its  issues 
to  sums  not  under  five  or  ten  dollars.    The  general  wisdom  of  this 
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provision  is  commonly  i^^knowledged,  although  practised  in  but  few 
states.  In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  banking  system,  few  pro- 
visions are  more  important  Without  it,  the  country  will  be  inevita- 
bly deluged  with  that  species  of  notes,  opprobriously  termed  "  Shin- 
plasters.  Every  item  of  change  will  be  banished  from  the  minor 
channels  of  trade ;  and  in  case  of  suspensions  and  £ulures,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  will  often  occur,  the  loss  will  &11  most 
grievously  on  that  class  least  able  to  bear  it  Let  any  one  travel  in 
the  western  or  northern  states,  and  our  remarks  will  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  his  experience  of  the  every-day  currency  which  meets 
him  at  the  hotel,  tne  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the  retail  shops. 
Notes  of  ten  dollars  are  scarcely  used  in  circulation.  Specie  of 
every  kind  is  nearly  expelled  from  use.  The  little  which  circulates 
is  of  a  smooth  and  clipped  coin,  with  three  or  four  per  cent  less  than 
it  passes  for.  This  species  of  paper  circulation  is  highly  profitable, 
and  all  banks  endeavor  to  retam  it  Some  idea  of  the  profits, 
made  on  various  denominations  of  notes,  may  be  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  showing  the  time  and  amount  of  circulation  of  notes 
•f  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  October  quarter  of  1847. 

AmouBU  Arerac*  days  in  eireiilatioii. 

£  5 £6,816,000 740 

10 3,769,000 78-6 

20 1,398,000 64-8 

100 2,294,000 26-2 

1000 2,921,000 7-3 

We  here  see,  that  at  but  three  per  cent  interest,  a  profit  of  near 
£40,000  is  made  on  the  £5  notes,  whilst  on  the  £20  notes  the  profit 
is  but  £6,000,  and  on  the  £1,000  notes  but  £1,500.  And  if  sudi  is 
the  disparity  in  profits  of  her  circulation,  how  immense  must  it  be 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  bills  under  five  dollars 
almost  supersedes  the  use  of  specie  from  what  we  have  called  the 
minor  channels  of  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  look  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  circulation,  where  specie  is  scarce,  and  for  an  abun- 
dance of  coin,  where  the  issues  are  not  for  small  amounts.* 

Nor  is  it  sufiicient  to  have  such  small  note  circulation  "  specie-pay- 
ing." It  being  the  cheapest  currency  will  at  once  throw  it  in  the 
market,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gold  and  silver  change. 

An  incidental  evil  which  attends  a  small  note  currency,  is  its  great 
liability  to  being  counterfeited  and  mutilated.  Forgery  may,  with- 
out stretch  of  language,  be  said  to  revel  in  such  small  and  contracted 
issues.  Their  circulation  being  chiefly  amongst  the  innocent  and  ig- 
norant laborers  and  trades-people,  counter&its  are  not  easily  de- 
tected by  them.  And  in  this  wise,  the  greatest  nuisance  of  a  paper 
currency  is  inflicted  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it  A  pro- 
hibition of  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  banks,  we  believe  to  be  more 
highly  conservative  in  its  efiect  than  all  the  boards  of  currency, 

*  The  bankB  of  Louisiana  are  cases  in  point.  Having  no  smaU  notes,  tlieir  ciicnlation 
if  but  $4,000,000 ;  whilst  their  com  is  $7,000,000. 
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bank  oommisaioners,  and  legislative  committees  of  inquiry  ever  con* 
vened. 

Hie  last  requisite  we  shall  enumerate,  as  needful  to  sound  bank- 
ing, is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  directors  or  stockholders  of 
such  institutions  for  any  loss  that  may  occur. 

"We  know  there  are  many  minor  plans  of  checking  abuses  in 
banks.  Boards  of  currency,  supervisory  committees,  limitations  of 
issue  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  three  dollars 
in  paper ;  these  and  a  host  of  other  stays,  checks,  curbs  and  guards 
of  very  respectable  character  and  much  pretension,  we  pass  over  en- 
tirely. They  are  quite  good  in  their  place,  but  never  yet  could  they 
protect  the  public  from  most  disastrous  imposition.  They  are  con- 
tinually evaded,  and  the  public  is  never  made  conscious  of  their 
worthlessnesa  until  the  bubble  has  burst,  the  failure  has  occurred, 
and  the  paper  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  idea  of  making 
stockholders,  or  directors,  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  banks,  will  sound  very  radical  to  many.  It  will  be 
conceived  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  joint-stock  banks,  and  will  be 
declared  utterly  impracticable.  But  let  us  pause,  and  inquire  what  is  de- 
manded of  the  stockholders,  and  what  is  given  in  return.  A,  B,  C  and 
D  are  partners  in  business,  under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  E.  They 
have  mutually  participated  in  the  transactions  of  this  bank ;  they 
have,  perhaps,  aided  in  directmg  its  affairs,  and  reaped  all  the  benefita 
derived  from  being  employed  in  its  management  These  partners 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  on  to  examine  the  afiairs  of 
their  joint  firm,  or  bank ;  they  have  elected  their  officers ;  they  have 
declared  publicly  the  amount  of  their  profits,  and  they  have  pocketed 
those  profits.  Such  are  their  relations  to  the  joint  concern,  or  bank. 
Now,  what  has  the  public  done  for  them  1  ft  has  allowed  them  to 
exercise  that  almost  regal  privilege  of  making  their  promissory  notes 
the  money  of  the  land.  Their  bills  have  been  circulated  in  the  ex- 
change of  products,  and  have  been  invested  by  the  community  with 
all  the  attributes  of  real  and  tangible  value.  Could  a  more  magnifi- 
cent boon  be  given  to  any  set  of  men  ?  With  it  they  have  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus  almost  made  real,  for  their  coflers  are  never  ex- 
hausted by  the  outpouring  of  their  real  possessions. 

Is  it,  then,  asking  too  much  of  these  partners,  in  return  for  suck 
munificent  endowments,  that  they  shall  make  good  any  losses  to 
which  their  joint  firm  may  subject  the  community  1  Theirs  have 
been  the  profits  and  patronage.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  bank  was  pursuing  a  safe  and  discreet  line  of  po- 
licy. In  other  occupations,  partners  are  subjected  to  losses  by  such 
errors  as  they  make  in  the  management  of  their  afiairs.  They 
are  compelled  too,  to  make  good,  losses  incurred  through  the  mal- 
practices of  their  associates  and  agents.  Why,  then,  make  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  banking  f 

The  principle  has  been  practised  on  in  Scotland  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  has,  as  much  as  anything  else,  tended  to  impart  that  effi- 
ciency and  prudence  which  have  eminently  distinguished  the  Scotch 
banks. 
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Since  1826,  there  have  been  nearly  50  banks  established  in  that 
kingdom,  each  having  numerous  branches.  In  1848  there  were,  of 
these  50  banks,  eighteen  banks  of  issue  in  full  operation,  having  in 
the  aggregate  14,^5  partners  or  shareholders,  400  branches,  and  em- 
ploying a  paid-up  capital  of  over  $50,000,000  *  With  a  few  excep- 
tions,  these  banks  were  conducted  on  the  principle  of  personal  respon- 
sibility of  the  stockholders  for  all  obligations  made.  They  have  de- 
clared an  annual  average  dividend  of  nearly  7  i)er  cent.,  and  their 
stock  is  generally  at  a  premium  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  enhancement  of  stock  is  so  enormous,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  An  original  share  of  £160  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Ck).,  es- 
tablished in  1767.  is  now  (1848)  worth  no  less  than  £2,500. 

Such  figures  are  the  best  arguments  we  can  adduce,  in  favor  of 
the  personal  liability  of  stockholders.  If  Scotch  banking,  with  this 
principle  engrafted  on  it,  proved  so  profitable  as  to  raise  its  stock  im- 
mensely above  its  par  value,  can  we  doubt  its  efficacy  as  applied  to 
the  still  more  profitable  banking  prevalent  in  this  country  1  but  the 
history  of  these  banks  furnishes  a  still  stronger  argument  in  their  fa- 
vor. From  1826  to  1848,  a  period  involving  the  greatest  commer- 
cial crises  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  there  were  only  six  failures 
amongst  the  banks  of  Scotland,  and  three  of  these  afterwards  paid 
up  in  full.  We  challenge  any  other  banking  system  to  produce  si- 
milar  results. 

Having  now  stated  some  general  rules  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  banking,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the 
free-banking  system  itself. 

The  New- 1  ork  law  presents  us  with  the  experiment  in  its  best  per- 
fected and  most  approved  form,  and  we  will  give  but  a  passing  no- 
tice to  the  schemes  which  obtain  in  other  states.  The  constitution 
of  New- York  wisely  leaves  the  details  of  the  banking  system  to  the 
legislature,  and  only  confines  its  action  by  general  clauses,  to  most 
of  which  we  see  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection.  For,  our  oppo- 
sition is  not  to  banks  in  general,  or  to  free-banking  (using  the  words 
in  no  technical  sense)  in  particular.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  present  condition  of  banking  in  Louisiana  is  faulty,  and  should 
be  changed,  and  that  speedily.  After  giving  all  due  security  against 
the  evils  we  have  referred  to,  we  think  the  system  should  be  left  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  embark  their  capital  in  it.  But  it  is,  as  a 
friend  of  the  proposed  reform,  sincerely  wishing  it  God-speed,  that 
we  deprecate  the  evils  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  New- York 
system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  that  plan.  The  banking 
laws  of  New- York,  in  some  shape,  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  a  power  almost  despotic  is  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  banking  department  This  important  officer 
receives  his  appointment  from  the  governor  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has,  by  law,  the  entire  control  of  the  seals  and  plates 
used  in  the  engraving  of  bank  paper.     He  can  withhold  notes  if  he 

*  McCulloch  on  Bankiiig. 
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does  not  deem  the  security  deposited  as  sufficient,  or  if  he  considers  that 
already  accepted  as  an  inadequate  guarantee  of  previous  circulation. 
He  has  power  to  tax,  in  such  proportions  "  as  he  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable,"  the  various  banks  of  the  country  for  the  expense  of  sus- 
taining his  office.  He  has  the  power  to  examine  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  any  bank  he  may  think  unsafe,  or  the  correctness  of  whose 
reports  he  may  have  reason  to  doubt.  In  fine,  Ihis  is  an  officer  irre- 
sponsible to  the  people,  because  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
lK>lds  in  his  hands,  not  the  keys  of  the  treasury  of  the  govemment| 
but  of  the  currency  of  the  land— who  has  power  to  make  and  unmake, 
to  tax  and  coerce ;  to  sit  in  inquisitorial  power,  and  to  condemn  to 
a  fate  and  punishment,  surpassed  only  by  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
quisition itself,  every  bankmg  institution  in  the  state.  For,  great  as 
is  the  power  of  this  superintendent  in  making  banks  and  issuing  mo- 
ney, and  judging  security,  still  greater  is  his  power  to  unmake  these 
institutions.  In  him  is  vested  the  right  to  sell  all  the  mortgages  and 
stocks  deposited  by  the  banks.  With  him  have  the  note-holders  to 
deal  to  get  their  pro-rata  of  security,  and  in  his  integrity  does  the 
public  rely  for  the  soundness  of  the  money  they  circulate.  We  need 
not  describe  how  the  law  may  be  evaded  by  him,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  human,  and  the  temptations  to  vio- 
late it  innumerable.  Such  one-man  power  is  assuredly  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  the  least  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem. Any  one  familiar  with  banking,  knowing  the  immense  power 
it  wields,  its  means  of  influence  and  corruption,  will  pronounce  this 
duty  as  beset  with  imminent  peril  to  the  community.  Let  a  feud 
^ring  up  between  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  banks,  or  let 
high  political  excitement  prevail,  and  these  moneyed  institutions  will 
either  become  instruments  of  vengeance  or  of  bribery  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  politicians.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  superintendent 
in  one  month  to  stop  scores  of  the  banks,  to  plunge  the  community 
into  a  sea  of  the  wildest  speculation,  from  which  it  will  only  emerge 
a  bankrupt  and  disabled  wreck. 

Thus  far,  New-York  has  been  fortunate  in  its  controllers  and  su- 
perintendents, and  no  such  disasters  have  yet  occurred.  Indeed,  she 
has  been  still  more  fortunate,  in  having  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, in  which  to  try  the  scheme  of  free  banking.  There  has  been 
no  dreadful  crisis  to  test  the  temper  and  strength  of  these  institutions. 
But  will  she  be  always  as  fortunate  1  Is  it  wise  to  subject  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  state  to  such  dangerous  risks  ?  We  are  not  called 
to  prepare  a  mere  fair-weather  system,  but  one  that  will  stand  the 
severest  trial  and  out-ride  the  most  fearful  storm.  It  is  in  the  hour 
of  danger  that  a  sound  bank  is  valuable.  In  prosperity  all  are  good 
enough,  and  as  with  individuals  so  with  them,  credit  gets  cheap  and 
money  goes  begging.  But  when  the  cloud  gathers  up,  the  prudent 
and  frugal,  the  laborer  and  artisan,  the  widow  and  orphan,  seek 
shelter  in  the  staunchest  institution  they  can  find. 

But  the  power  of  the  controller  or  superintendent  may  be  exer- 
cised  in  a  still  more  prejudicial  manner ;  not  indeed  by  befriending 
the  banks,  but  by  attempting  to  crush  a  part  of  them — by  arraying 


against  a  particuliyr  class  the  prejudioes  and  hostility  of  party.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  danger  recalls  to  mind  the  disgraceful  scenes 
enacted  in  many  of  the  states  in  1838  and  1839.  The  dominant 
party,  indulging  bitter  enmity  against  the  management  of  some  par- 
ticular  banks,  would  set  to  work  to  break  them  down.  The  banks 
in  turn  endeaToring  to  counteract  such  attempts,  would  set  to  work 
to  break  down  the  party.  And  thus  a  struggle  commenced,  which 
must  end  in  the  ruin  of  credit  and  commerce. 

The  memory  of  every  one  will  supply  the  delails  of  such  a  contest. 
How  prostrate  and  desolate  such  struggles  leave  the  monetary  world, 
let  the  history  of  1837  to  1840  tell ! 

Will  Louisiana,  then,  entrust  such  despotic  power  over  her  com- 
merce and  prosperity  to  any  one  1  It  is  utterly  at  war  with  all 
our  sentiments  and  instincts,  and  can  hardly  ftnd  a  foot-hold  in  our 
state. 

The  next  objection  to  the  New-Tork  system  is  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  security  given.  The  propriety  of  making  the  state  or  national 
debt  the  basis  of  currency,  involves  the  vastest  considerations,  and 
will  be  reserved  for  our  next  article. 
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[Wi  have  before  staled  oar  intention  to  fumiih  a'series  of  historical,  descrip- 
tive, and  statistical  papers  upon  the  various  European  powers  ;  and,  sometime 
ago,  began  the  series  with  Turkey.  The  present  sketch  is  from  the  able  pen  of 
Professor  Koeppen,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Greece,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  historical  discrimination.  He  will  conclude  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  contribute  here- 
after other  papers  of  a  less  elaborate  character  to  our  pages. 

Greece,  which  was  the  marvel  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  that  was  truly  glori- 
ous and  great,  was  annexed  to  the  car  of  Roman  conquest  in  the  year  146  B.  C, 
and  after  395  A.  D.,  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  With  the  fall  of  that 
empire  in  1458,  the  Turkish  yoke  succeeded  to  the  Roman,  but  in  1821  the 
Ghreeks  began  to  assert  their  independence,  which,  however,  they  never  co\ild 
have  regained  but  for  the  intervention  of  other  powers.  A  combined  English, 
French,  and  Russian  fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
in  1827  ;  whilst  the  French  landing  in  Greece  forced  the  Turks  at  the  same  time 
to  retire.  At  this  point  Mr.  Koeppen  opens,  and  we  shall  only  add  a  few  sta- 
tistical notes.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Revenues  in 
1846,  $2,414,366  ;  expenditures,  $2,464,405.  Public  debt,  $16,000,000.  Army, 
4,006  men ;  navy,  33  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Greece  is  about  $13,000,000 
exports,  and  the  same  of  imports.  The  exports  are  currants,  olive  oil,  wines, 
figs,  almonds,  gall,  honey,  raw  silk,  dec.  There  are  3,314  vessels.  The  Greeks 
are  the  best  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  unrivaled  ship-builders.] — En. 

Thb  rising  of  the  humbled  and  oppressed  Hellenic  nation  against 
their  Othoman  tyrants,  a&d  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  they. 
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single-handed,  for  eight  years  repelled  their  overwhelming  foroes, 
fi>rins  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  history  of  our  cen- 
tury, and  excites  the  more  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  when  we 
consider  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  Greece  in  1821,  the  hete- 
rogeneous admixture  of  her  Romaic,  Albanian,  and  Valachian  popula- 
tion, and  the  political  jealousy  with  which  the  great  European 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  regarded 
every  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Levant.  Yet  the  valor,  con- 
stancy, and  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  roused  the  deepest  feeling  of  com- 
passion among  their  Western  Christian  brethren ;  the  governments 
foUowed  the  general  impulse,  and  the  cannonade  of  Navarino,  (20th 
October,  1827,)  at  last  proclaimed  an  intercession  in  their  &vor. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  had  hitherto  refused  every  mediation,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  a  French  army  in  1828,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Balcan  against  the  Russians,  together  with 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  secured  d^  facto  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  a  suffering  and  decimated  nation. 

Count  Capo  d'lstrias  bad  already  arrived  in  Greece,  and  begun  the 
internal  organization  of  the  young  state ;  and  though  with  inadequate 
means,  this  practical  and  intelligent  statesman  immediately  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  development.  But  unhappily  he  found  so  un- 
ruJy  and  quarrelsome  a  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  and  so  passionate 
and  selfish  an  opposition  among  their  leaders,  that  the  coercive  mea- 
sures which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  restore  unity  in  the 
administration,  soon  brought  on  the  most  virulent  opposition  and  open 
rebellion,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

It  has  oflen  been  said  that  he  was  a  Russian  at  heart,  and  an  enemy 
to  Uie  liberty  of  Greece.  Yet  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
Capo  d'lstrias ;  some  of  his  measures  may  have  been  too  violent ; 
but  he  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ability. 
The  monuments  of  his  wisdom  still  speak  loudly  in  his  favor ;  re- 
duced to  his  own  scanty  resources,  he  has  done  more  for  Greece  com- 
paratively, than  later  the  Bavarian  regency,  with  its  loan  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs. 

The  president  was  assassinated  by  Georgias  and  Constantinos 
Mauro  Michalis,  in  Nauplion,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1831.  A  civil 
war,  more  destructive  and  demoralizing  than  the  long  contest  against 
the  Othomans,  bow  broke  out  among  the  political  parties ;  and  the, 
feuds  between  Rumeliotes  and  Moreotes  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  they  threatened  the  final  destruction  of  the  distracted  people,—- 
when  a  Bavarian  regency,  with  4,000  troops,  and  shortly  aiterwards 
young  King  Otho  himself,  arrived  at  Nauplion  in  February,  1833. 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  dissensions,  the  shadow  of  a  national  as- 
sembly had  met  at  Pronia,  the  suburb  of  Nauplion,  in  July,  1832,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  Troezen,  which  had  been  set 
aside  by  Count  Capo  d'lstrias.  The  minds  of  men  were  exoeediugly 
irritated  at  that  time,  and  violent  discussions  arose ;  but  the  diplo- 
matic residents  of  the  three  powers  at  Nauplion  interposed,  and  de- 
manded that  the  assembly  would  not,  by  precipitate  lineasures,  in- 
crease the  existing  anarchy,  but  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
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king,  in  common  with  whose  government  the  final  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  determined  upon.  ITiis  promise  was  not  fulfilled ; 
and  it  has  often  been  repeated  in  aftertimes,  that  King  Otho  ought 
instantly,  on  his  landing  in  Greece,  to  have  called  together  a  national 
assembly,  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Greeks,  and  placed 
some  of  their  distinguished  men  at  the  head  of  his  government.  But 
such  a  system  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  become  impracti- 
cable, and  instead  of  pacifying  the  parties,  would  only  have  contri- 
buted to  prolong  the  anarchical  state  of  that  unhappy  country.  Who- 
ever has  lived  in  Greece  during  that  distressful  period,  from  1832  to 
1835,  will  fully  understand  the  impossibility  of  uniting  in  on^  govern- 
ment, minds  like  those  of  Mavrokordatos,  Kolettis,  Metaxas,  Kolo- 
kotronis,  Konduriotis,  and  others,  whose  violent  ambition  and  inve- 
terate jealousies  have,  after  the  tranquillity  often  years,  with  the  new 
constitution  in  1843,  revived  the  old  dissensions  and  bloody  feuds 
which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  are  weakening  and  distracting 
the  constitutional  government  of  Greece.  Now,  in  1833,  a  regency, 
composed  of  foreign  statesmen,  who  themselves  were  legislatora  and 
organizers,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  foreign  troops,  were  of  the 
highest  necessity,  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  end  of 
the  chaos.  The  Greeks  themselves  were  of  that  opinion — ^they 
wanted  bread,  and  a  strong  hand  to  crush  the  hydra  of  dissension. 

The  hopes  of  Greece  were,  therefore,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and,  indeed,  the  energetic  measures  of  the  regency,  backed  by  the 
regular  army,  and  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  soon  effected  the  pacification  of  the  country  ;  all  the 
fortresses  and  mountain-strongholds  were  opened  without  resistance 
to  the  Bavarian  troops ;  the  pallikars,  or  irregular  Greek  warriors, 
were  marched  off  to  their  separate  camps,  where  they  were  drilled 
and  equipped  to  serve  as  regulars,  and  thus  tranquillity  was  soon  re- 
stored, even  in  the  mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  still  were  in  possession  of  Attica  and  the  Island  of 
Euboea,  sold  their  estates,  and  retired  to  Thessaly.  A  frontier  line, 
extending  along  the  mountain-ridge  of  Othrys,  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to 
that  of  Ambrakia,  or  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  laid  down  by  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  three  protecting  powers  and  the  Porte,  and  very  soon 
a  perceptible  amelioration  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
regular  government  was  established ;  general  governors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  Three  central  tribunals  were  erected,  and 
Greece  organized  on  the  style  of  a  European  kingdom.  But  here 
unhappily  lay  the  great  difficulty  ;  because  this  too  close  imitation  of 
a  small  German  court,  with  a  host  of  military  and  civil  officials 
strutting  about  in  rich  uniforms,  was  ill  chosen  for  poor,  emaciated 
Greece.  Among  all  the  Bavarian  counselors  who  were  sent  from 
Munich  to  organize  and  civilize  Greece,  there  happened  to  be  not  one 
roan  of  genius  or  profound  learning,  joining  a  true  and  deeply-felt 
admiration  for  ancient  Hellas  to  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  language  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Hofrath  Thiersch,  the 
professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  and  author  of  an  able  woik 
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on  Greece,*  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  man.  He  possessed  an 
immense  popularity  iu  Greece ;  he  spoke  the  language,  knew  person- 
ally all  the  leaders  and  their  partisans,  and  had  once  put  himself 
with  Kolettis  at  the  head  of  the  Rumeliotes  against  the  Capo 
d'istrian  party  in  Nauplion.  He  was  with/mxiety  expected  in  Greece ; 
but  the  suspicious  politics  of  King  Lewis  clmined  nim  down  to  his 
chair  at  the  University.  All  the  counselors  and  other  officials  sent 
to  Greece,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maurer,  were 
home-bred  Bavarians,  who,  with  the  best  possible  will  and  Intention 
to  do  everything  right,  did  many  things  wrong,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  language,  the  religious  prejudices,  customs  and  habits 
of  that  lively,  cunning  people,  who,  having  suffered  all  the  demora- 
lizing effects  of  a  desper^^te  war,  could  only  be  brought  back  to  labor 
and  order  by  an  austere  and  active  government,  employing  the 
ablest  Greeks  themselves  as  its  instruments  to  give  a  national  or- 
ganization to  their  country.  This,  most  unhappily,  the  regency  did 
not ;  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Greeks,  and  took  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  Numerous  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
written  in  the  diffuse,  unintelligible  Bavarian  dialect,  translated  into 
a  bad  French,  and  then  into  a  worse  Greek,  were  promulgated,  but 
hardly  understood,  and  never  executed.  Count  Armansperg  directed 
the  finances  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  powers.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer,  an  active  and  able  jurist,  introduced  an  excellent  criminal, 
dvil  and  commercial  code,  which  contains  trial  by  jury,  and  may  be 
considered  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation.  On  the  other 
band,  did  his  suppression  of  the  convents  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
(with  the  exception  of  Megaspiloeon  and  a  few  others,)  prove  to  be 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  measure,  because  the  Kalogeri^  or  Greek 
monks,  are  farmers,  who  pay  their  tithe  and  rent ;  and  by  depriving 
them  of  their  estates,  the.lands  remained  waste,  and  government  lost 
the  annual  revenue.  King  Otho  has,  therefore,  a  few  years  ago,  been 
obliged  to  give  the  monasteries  back  to  the  fugitive  Kalogeri,  in 
order  that  their  fields  might  be  cultivated,  and  the  taxes  paid.  The 
forma^ion  of  a  Greek  synod  at  the  head  of  the  oriental  Greek 
church,  independent  of  the  Patriarch,  was  highly  beneficial,  and  cut 
off  all  the  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  communications  with  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Klephties,  or  robbers,  who  had  infested  every  part  of  Greece, 
were  destroyed  during  the  two  first  years  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. They  had  formed  some  strong  and  dangerous  bands  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier;  but  during  summer,  in  1834,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  after  a  most  desperate  combat,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  brave  Phil- 
hellene,  Colonel  Christoph  Fabricius.  A  few  gangs  still  infested  the 
Arcadian  mountain  passes,  but  soon  dispersed,  and  Greece  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  nearly  perfect  tranquillity  and  security  from  the  robbers 
until  the  general  demoralization  which  followed  the  September  revo- 
lution of  1843.     One  of  the  best  oi^nizations  of  the  Bavarians  was 

*  De  IVtat  aetael  de  la  Oreece,  etdea  mqyent  d'arriTer  i  aa  reaUnralion.  Leipxig, 
1834.    S  vola.  8ro. 
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tiiat  of  tiie  gendanneiie,  or  Xopo(pvXcuc^,  an  armed  police-oorps  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  commanded  bj  the  vigilant 
Colonel  de  Rosner,  a  Bavarian  officer,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
bj  the  Greeks,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  fedings  of  honor 
and  fidelity.  The  wild  Maniatffi,  or  Mdnotts,  living  on  the  barren 
and  rocky  coast  of  Laconia,  were  pacified  by  another  worthy  Bava- 
rian officer,  Ck>lonel  Feder.  They  broke  their  castles,,  submitted 
quietly  to  their  liege  lord,  and  entered  his  army.  Thus  the  general 
tranquillity  on  sea  and  land  soon  permitted  the  Greeks  to  return  to 
tiieir  wonted  occupations,  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Yet,  how  much  soever  the  r^ency  exerted  itself  by  beneficent 
measures  and  German  institutions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  they,  nevertheless,  found  a  continual  and  secret  opposition 
in  the  Oipo  d^Istrian  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  several  of  those 
dueflains,  who,  nine  years  later — ^in  1848 — succeeded  in  overcrow- 
ing the  Bavarian  system  of  government,  and  introducing  a  national 
constitution.  The  warriors  who  planned  the  ^r«^  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  were  the  old  Theodores  Kolokotronis,  of  Karitena  in  Mo- 
rea ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens ;  Rhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita  in 
Morea ;  Spiridon-Milios,  a  brave  captain  of  Epirus ;  Londas,  KoUio- 
pulos,  and  many  others.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  young  king';  to 
arrest  the  regency  and  to  send  them  home ;  then  to  take  the  govern* 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  proclaim  a  constitution  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  armed  followers. 
But  such  a  plot  could  not  succeed  in  1834,  because  the  tormented 
nation  was  now  for  the  first  time,  afler  so  many  misfortunes,  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  reviving  industry  and  commerce.  The  regency  had 
money,  troops,  and  a  body  of  well-paid  Greek  employees^  who  were 
ready  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  will  of  Count  Armaus- 
perg.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  an  intelligent  German  secretary, 
Dr.  Trank,  who  instantly  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Count.  The  con- 
spirators  were  seized,  &nd  afbei  a  curious  sham  trial,  the  old  hero, 
Kolokotronis,  and  Kolliopulos,  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors 
to  King  Otho.  This  ridiculous  sentence  was,  of  course,  commuted 
to  another  of  a  temporary  imprisonment ;  yet  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  leaders  flew  to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Morea.  The  Bavarian  troops,  who  had  never  served  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  now  most  imprudently  sent  against  the  active  and  insi- 
dious Mainotts  who  awaited  them  among  their  inaccessible  precipices. 
The  Germans,  full  of  ardor,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  Maina, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies 
of  daring  mountaineers,  who,  cutting  them  off  from  the  sea,  and  keep- 
ing them  blockaded  on  the  barren  crags  of  Zimova,  forced  several 
detachments  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  obliged  at  last  the  disgraced 
government  in  Nauplion,  with  thousands  of  dollars,  to  release  the 
rest. 

The  position  of  the  regency  now  became  awkward  and  dangerous. 
To  quell  the  rebellion  in  the  peninsula,  Kolettis  was  called  in  to  sup- 
port the  government  with  his  warlike  and  faithfiil  Rumeliotes.  More 
by  his  simple  appearance  than  by  his  sword,  Kolettis  restored  trap- 
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quality  to  the  Morea.  Eolokotronis  now  received  his  fnll  p^doii, 
and  was  drawn  to  the  court,  and  Kolettis  was  nominated  minister  of 
the  interior  and  president  of  the  council. 

Bat  this  victory  did  not  strengthen  the  Bararian  rule;  on  the 
contrary,  it  served  only  still  more  to  weaken  it.     A  most  unhappy 
contest  rose  between  the  members  of  the  regency  themselves ;  each 
faction  sought  every  possible  means  to  fortify  itself  by  forming  a 
party  among  die  Greeks,  who,  of  course,  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  intrigue  and  cabal.      Count  Armansperg  was  supported  by  the 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  and  that  host  of  Ph^ariotes  from 
Constantinople,  who,  having  lost  their  lucrative  offices  in  the  Turkish 
service  by  tne  revolution  of  1821,  had  now  come  down  to  Hellas, 
where,  well  instructed  in  European  languages  and  manners,  they  soon 
formed  the  elite — ^not  of  the  JRomaio  nation,  by  whom  they  were 
envi^  and  detested,  but  of  the  gay  gentlemen  of  the  drawing-room, 
of  the  household  officers  and  boastful  councilors  of  Count  Armans- 
perg.    Nay,  the  count  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  two  charmins 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two  brothers,  the  princes  Kantakouzenoi, 
quite  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  oriental  church,  which  prohibits 
a  marriage  of  so  near  relations.    On  the  other  part,  was  Chevalier  de 
Maurer,  supported  by  Mr.  Abell,  General  Heydeck,  and  Kolettis,  with 
his  Rumeliote  captains.    But  great  as  was  the  outcry.  Count  Armans> 
perg  succeeded  at  the  time ;  he  bore  down  his  opponents.    Chevalier 
de  Maurer  and  Mr.  Abell,   the  most  inteUigent  members  of  the 
Regency,  were  suddenly  recalled  to  Bavaria,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  the  councilors  de  Kobell  and  de  Greiner,  who  were  altogether 
unfit  for  the  high  station  entrusted  to  their  care.     The  count,  at  the 
head  of  his  brilliant  Phanariotes,  and  vigorously  supported  by  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  British  embassador,  went  on  in  great  style.     Athens 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  large  sums  were  spent 
in  rebuilding  that  inland  city,  where  government  was  obliged  to  buy 
every  span  of  ground  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  public 
service.     The  foreign  embassadors  vied  with  one  another  in  giving . 
routs,  masquerades,  and  theatrical  representations.  All  the  hotels  and 
coffee-houses  were  crowded  with  Greek  and  German  officers.     Lan- 
cers, grenadiers,  and  chasseurs  were  parading  and  mustering,  as  if  the 
Seraskier,  with  his  Turkish  spahis,  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city ! 
The  activity  of  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  translators,  was  very  great; 
yet,  among  the  many  decrees  promulgated,  few  were  of  any  real  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  the  country.    German  architects, 
engineers,  geometers,  foresters,  were  galloping  off  in  all  directions ;  but 
unhappily  the  cities  were  rebuilt  but  in  part;  the  fields,  though 
measured,  were  not  sold  or  (Cultivated ;  the  harbors  not  repaired ;  the 
roads  not  opened,  and  the  forests  not  protected !  Blunders  and  mis- 
takes were  continually  made,  which,  forming  the  topic  of  the  day, 
made  the  people  at  Athens  laugh  heartily  at  the  want  of  tact  which  the 
Bavarians  showed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  administration.  One 
or  two  will  illustrate  this.     General  Schmalz,  formerly  a  colonel  of 
dragoons  in  Bavaria,  was  now  minister  of  the  war  and  navy  department 
i9  Ureece.    Supposing  that  light  dragoons  were  the  proper  persons  to 
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civilize  Greece,  some  troops  of  these  expensive  horsemen  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  the  minister  soon  discovered  their  total  uselessness 
in  so  mountainous  a  country,  and  therefore  resolved  to  send  them 
back,  and  instead  of  them  to  order  miners,  sappers,  and  military 
workmen.      Several  of  these  mechanics  had  just  landed  at    the 
Piraeus  after  a  long  voyage  from  Trieste,  when  they  immediately  re- 
ceived the  order  to  re-embark  and  to  return  to  Germany.    The 
Bavarian  officers  were  already  obeying  the  order,  when  General 
Heydeck,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  by  chance  taking  a  ride 
to   the  Piraeus,   learned  this   singular  occurrence.     He   therefore 
instantlv,   on  his  return  to  Athens,  called  on  the  minister,  and 
inquired  why  he  sent  those  useful  troops  back   to  Munich?    M. 
Schmalz  stared  at  him  and  exclaimed,  in  his  coarse  Bavarian  dialect 
— "  JF*  was,  dp  LeiC  seind  ha* It  nit  g^skeitP^ — the  people  are  crazy. 
The  order  was  now  produced,  and  it  appeared  that  the  general  had 
written  ouvriers,  or  workmen,  instead  of  "  chevaux  legers,^^  or  light 
dragoons!    These  latter  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Germany, 
and  an  attempt  afterwards  made  to  .colonize  the  Bavarian  workmen 
in  Greece,  which  did  not  succeed.     Another  still  more  ridiculous 
accident  happened  in   1834,  while  government  was  residing    in 
Nauplion.    Some  disorders  having  taken  place  at  Syra,  between  the 
German   military  and   the  citizens,  a  combined  court-martial  of 
military  officers  and  civilians  of  high  standing  had  been  sent  off  to 
that  island.     Sentence  was   passed   accordingly ;   the  proceedings 
were  sent  back  to  Nauplion,  and  the  court  there  awaited  for  orders  to 
return.  But  no  such  orders  came.  A  week  passed  away — a  fortnight 
— ^a  month— six  weeks !     Every  body  in  Nauplion  wondered  at  the 
absence  of  so  many  high-paid  state  officers.    At  last,  a  secretary- 
expressed  his  astonishment  to  General  Schmalz,  who  looked  foolish, 
and  exlaimed:  "Sapperment!  the  order  lies  in  my  great  coat!" 
Another  mistake  of  Count  Armansperg  was  still  more  unpardonable. 
Among  the  many   Bavarians    who,   during  this  period,   received 
offices  in  Greece,  which  they  considered  no  better  than  a  sort  of 
Bavarian  Algiers !  was  a  certain  Baron  Von  Tettenbach,  a  particular 
friend  and  protege  of  the  count.     This  worthy  was  sent  as  president 
to  the  court  of  justice,  which  had  been  organized  at  Tripoli tza,  in 
Arcadia.      A  month  or    two    later  it    happened   that  the  royal 
gendarmes,  or  chorophylakes,  had  surrounded  a  gang  of  robbers,  or 
klephties,  in  the  mountains  of  Divri,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
taken  tham  prisoners.     In  one  of  their  dens  the  gendarmes  found, 
among  other  spoils,  a  strong  iron  chest  filled  with  splendid  Turkish 
weapons,  such  as  pistols,  daggers,  yatagans,  sabres,  and  the  like,  all 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones  of  great  value.     As  these  Turkish  trophies  had  been 
robbed  from  different  persons,  who  now  pretended  to  reclaim  their 
property,  the  chest  was  transported  to  the  tribunal  at  Tripolitzai,  and 
placed  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  the  court-hall.     But  on  a  night  when 
the  janitor  of  the  tribunal  had  returned  late  at  home  from  a  party,  he 
heard  a  noise  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  as  if  somebody  was  at 
work  with  a  hammer.    Instantly  supposing  that  thieves  had  entered 
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tha  hoiiM  in  order  to  rob  the  preoiouB  arms,  he  hurried  to  call  the 
neighbora  to  his  aaufltanoe.  A  large  number  of  Greeks  now  sur- 
roii^ed  the  court-house,  while  the  janitor,  and  another  troop  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  holding  lighted  torches  and  cocked  pistols  in  their 
hands,  silently  stole  up  the  stairs,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  hall. 
But  who  would  be  able  to  describe  their  surprise,  their  amazement, 
when  they  found  Baron  Von  Tettenbach,  the  president  of  the  tribunal, 
8t4mding  with  sledge-hammer  and  crowbar,  knocking  away  on  the 
iron  diests  of  the  klephties  containing  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Bavarian 
felt  a  little  awkward,  but  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called 
out  to  the  janitor  that  he  was  a  blockhead,  having  lodged  the  door  of 
the  hall  upon  him,  and  thus  forced  him  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours 
of  night  with  knocking  a  little  at  the  chest  But  the  Ghreeks  were  too 
shrewd  a  set  of  people  not  to  hiss  and  hoot  at  the  president,  who  was 
instantly  arrested.  This  curious  but  scandalous  af&ir  ran  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece.  Ciount  Armansperg  got  into  a  fury ;  and  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Baron  Von  Tetten- 
bach had  passed  through  Patrasso  on  his  route  for  Bavaria. 

These,  and  numberless  other  mistidLCs  and  &ulty  measures,  still 
mofe  expensive,  such  as  the  unsuccessful  military  colcmiee  established 
at  Tyrinth  and  Erakli,  were  daily  committed  by  the  government  of 
Count  Armansperg.  They  exposed  the  Bavarian  ministers  to  the 
witty  aarcaams  of  uie  Greek  press,  and  created  t  general  dissatis&ction 
throughout  the  nation.  Yet  the  cause  of  this  slow  progress  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  did  not  altogether  originate  in  the 
ignorance  and  blunders  of  the  administration,  but  partly  in  the 
totally  exhausted  and  depopulated  state  of  the  country,  in  the  avarice 
and  selfishness  of  the  Greek  governors  Uiemselves,  and  partly  in  the 
want  of  confidence,  good  will,  and  activity  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  continual  fear  of  the  chieftains,  by  whom  they  so  often  had  been 
robbed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  their  means  in  extending 
their  agriculture,  they  would  conceal  their  money,  bury  it  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  wait  for  the  turn  things  would  take,  without  cultivating 
more  ground  than  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  scanty 
support  of  their  ^miilies.  During  the  ^riog  of  1885,  it  was  a  general 
opinion  at  Athens,  that  the  exisfmg  system  of  administration  could  not 
be  continued  for  three  months  longer — ^and  this  proved  true. 

King  Otho,  having  become  of  age,  took  the  government  in  his  own 
hands  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  June  Ist,  1835.  The  regency,  on 
this  occasion,  gave  another  instance  of  their  extravagance  and  indis- 
creet wastefulness  of  the  public  treasury.  Though  tiiey  had  already 
eaq»ended  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan,  they 
resolved  upon  giving  Uie  Greeks  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  a  grand 
coronation,  ^e  silly  councilors.  Von  Kobell  and  Von  Greinir,  had 
a  month  before  sent  a  number  of  big  folio  volumes  to  Doctor  Lewis 
Boss,  the  director  of  the  excavations  on  tiie  Acropolis,  with  the  order 
for  the  learned  antiquarian  to  extract  all  passages  firom  the  Byzantine 
historiana  of  the  middle  ages  referring  to  the  pompous  coronations 
and  processions  of  the  Boman  emperors  of  Constantinople,  whidi 
were  to  be  imitated  at  the  small  court  of  King  Otho,  in  the  midst  of  th» 
vou  10 
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Toins  and  misery  of  modern  Athens !  llns  folly  speaks  rolomes ! 
But  the  ffood  sense  of  the  excellent  young  moniut^  instantly  put  a 
stop  to  wis  last  in&toation  of  t^  regency.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  was  celebrated  by  an  interesling  festival  in  the  true  national 
style.  On  the  plain,  north  of  Athens,  near  the  academy  of  Plato, 
were  held  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  muscular  and  nimble  Greeks, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  court,  and  assembled  Athenians ;  the 
pallikars,  gomously  dressed,  on  their  prancing  steeds,  were  throwing 
the/m<2y  or  lurkish  javelin,  in  imitation  of  Eastern  war&re — all  com- 
bined, presented  an  animated  and  highly  picturesque  spectacle,  on 
the  old  classical  soil,  suggesting  so  many  pleasing  associations,  and 
being  illuminated  by  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
beholders  more  like  a  beautiful  dream  of  &ncy  than  the  happy  day 
of  Grecian  regeneration  and  independence  m  all  reality! 

Hie  first  act  of  the  young  king  was  the  dissolution  of  the  regency, 
who,  with  a  lai^e  number  of  foreigners  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  were  sent  back  to  Grermany.    OxAj  Count  Armans- 

Serg  remained  as  archi-kangellarias,  or  chief  chancellor  of  the  king- 
om,  and  a  great  council  of  state  formed,  consisting  of  thirty-six  of  the 
most  popular  leaders  of  the  nation.  This  institution  would  certainly 
have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  have  contributed 
quietly  to  prepare  the  foundations  for  a  more  liberal  constitution,  if 
Count  Armansperg  had  been  sincere  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
had  granted  them  enlarged  powers  for  consultation.  But  the  chief 
chancellor  not  only  selected  as  coundlors  of  state  those  chieftains 
who  were  most  dependent  on  government,  and  secured  their  votes  by 
large  salaries,  but  he  ordered  fJl  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties, 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  Greece,  to  oe  sent 
off  as  embassadors  to  foreign  courts.  This  was  a  truly  diplomatic 
coup  d^etat!  Kolettis,  the  leader  of  the  French  parlr,  went  to  Paris ; 
Count  Andreas  Metax&s,  the  Napist  or  Russian  <mief,  to  Madrid ; 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos,  to  Munich,  and  afterwards  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  replaced  the  less  dangerous  Spiridon  Trikoupis. 
Strongly  supported  by  England,  Count  Armanspei^  had  now  got  his 
hands  free ;  he  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  land, 
and  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  social  and  literary  improve- 
ment of  Greece.  Suieuiquel  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  own  that  many 
excellent  works  were  undertaken  by  government  in  this  period. 

A  ffreat  amelioration  now  took  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  that 
beautiful,  but  suffering  and  desolate  country.  If  a  traveler  would  com- 
pare the  flourishing  condition  of  Greece  durins  the  reign  of  KineOtho, 
with  its  nearly  total  desolation  in  1828,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Erench 
army,  he  oould  not  but  rejoice  at  the  dmnge.  Many  cities,  such  as 
Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia,  L«amia,  Corinth,  Ai^os,  Tripolis,  Mistra, 
CalamsQ,  Pyrgos,  and  Patras,  presented,  in  that  distressAil  period  of 
war  and  civil  discord,  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins.  Churches  and 
monasteries,  towns  and  villages,  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  The  fortress  of  Nauplion,  the  nearly  inaccessible 
Dimitzana,  in  Arcadia,  Arrhtchova,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  the  monas- 
tery Megaspiloon,  and  the  villages  of  the  Maina,  were  the  only  places 
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on  tbe  mainland  of  Greece  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Turk 
or  the  Arab ;  while  the  islands  of  Hjdra,  Spezzia,  and  iEgina,  were 
the  only  safe  retreats  of  the  fugitive  inhabitants. 

Hie  towns  and  villages  were  now  quickly  rebuilding ;  extensive 
mulberry  and  olive-groves  began  again  to  embellish  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Messina  and  the  valley  of  Laconia,  where  a  new  Sparta  rose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  The  swamps  of  the  Pirseus,  of  Argos,  and  Pyi^os,  in  Elis, 
were  drained  or  filled  up.  A  Macadamized  high-road  was  laid  out 
between  the  Pirsus  and  Athens ;  another  was  continued  across  Mount 
Cythoeron  to  Thebes,  and  along  the  Copaic  lake  to  Livadia  and 
Thermopylffi ;  and  a  third  one  fix>m  the  table  lands  of  Arcadia  to  the 
coast  of  Nauplion.  The  plains  of  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  the  island  of 
Euboea  were  again  cultivated,  and  covered  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize ;  the  hills  of  Achaia  and  Elis  with  precious  currant  plantations. 
Sugar  mills  were  established  at  Thermopylee;  silk  spinneries  at 
Sparta  and  Nisi;  paper  mills  at  Dimitzana;  powder  mills  at 
Kephalari :  coal  mines  were  opened  at  Kumi,  and  copper  mines  ex- 
plored at  Karystos,  in  Euboea,  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new 
harbor.  The  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Syra  were  repaired,  and  many 
useful  public  buildings  erected.  The  University  of  Athens  was 
founded  ;  the  didaskaleiony  a  seminal^  for  teachers,  four  collies,  and 
a  large  number  of  preliminary  and  Hellenic  grammar  schods  were 
opened,  and  soon  filled  with  studious  young  men. 

But  all  this  was  not  enough  in  a  country  where  new  resources  of 
industry  and  produce  were  to  be  created.  The  borrowed  funds  of  the 
axty  millions  nad  not  been  judiciously  or  economically  administrated, 
according  to  the  views  of  Professor  Thiersch,  to  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  public  lands,  and 
the  liberal  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  Greek  fugitives  from 
C3iio8,  Ipsara,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  who,  without  support,  were  suffering  the 
greatest  distress  in  Syra  and  iEgina ;  and  seeing  all  their  hopes  of  a 
permanent  settlement  frustrated,  were  obliged  to  abandon  Greece  and 
return  to  Turkey !  And  yet  were  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the 
native  Greeks  themselves  the  principal  cause  of  the&ilure  of  the  two 
colonies  at  Eretria  and  Karystos,  in  Euboea  1 

Another  difficulty  which  Uie  government  of  the  chief  chancellor  had 
to  overcome,  was  die  indemnification  to  be  granted  to  the  Hydriote 
navy 'and  the  kapitanei^  or  commanders  of  the  irr^^lar  troops  during 
the  war  of  independence.  A  laree  number  of  the  former  received 
yieir  rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  uie  royal  navy,  and  the  latter  were 
formed  into  a  phalanx  of  eight  hundred  officers  of  different  rank. 
They  received  a  high  pay,  wore  the  splendid  Albanian  arms  and  cos- 
tume, but  did  no  service,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  king  only  as 
long  as  they  received  their  salary.  Many  got  assignments  of  lands 
and  the  means  of  cultivating  them ;  but  the  old  warriors  had  no  taste 
for  agriculture ;  they  generally  sold  their  shares  to  the  neighboring 
villagers,  and  returned  to  the  coffee-houses  in  Athens.  When  the 
treasury,  in  1848,  became  exhausted,  they  were  the  Jirst  to  take  up  * 
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arms  against  their  sovereign,  hoping,  by  getting  the  administration 
into  their  own  hands,  to  renew  tbeir  former  military  sway.  But  for- 
tunately for  Greece  they  did  not  succeed. 

The  ddective  system  of  administration,  and  the  open  protection 
given  by  Count  Armansperg  to  the  intriguing  Phanariotes,  nourished 
the  fermentation  in  the  mmd  of  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
opposition  of  the  press,  whidi  at  the  time  was  moderate,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  formidable,  and  evidently  tended  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  government. 

Another  evil  still  more  neutralizing  the  activity  of  the  Bavarian 
administration,  arose  from  the  petty  and  despicable  rivalry  of  the 
embassadors  of  the  three  protecting  powers,  who  used  every  effort  to 
keep  up  their  predominant  influence  in  the  small  infant  kingdom  of 
HeDasf  lliis  would,  to  the  general  observer,  seem  to  be  nearly 
incredible ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  historical  fact 
Great  Britain  evidently  disliked  the  commercial  and  political  de- 
velopment of  Greece,  and  dreaded  her  influence  on  her  Hellenic 
brethren  in  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  C^ndia.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  continual  intrigues  of  the  British  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioners in  Corfu,  where  the  Italian  language  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected, and  the  Greek  mother  tongue  disowned  and  regarded  as 
revolutionary ! 

Russia  had,  by  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  in  1828  and 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  rendered  a  more  efficient  support 
to  Greece  than  any  other  European  power,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  recognition  of  her  full  independence  by  Turkey ;  yet  she  did  not 
possess  any  strong  hold  on  the  aflections  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  oriental  Greek  church,  and  her  influence 
was  at  the  time  circumscribed  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  Napist  or  Rus- 
sian party,  consbting  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  of  some  bribed  chief- 
tains, who  formed  an  armed  vanguard  kv  the  future  advance  of  her 
armies  on  Constantinople. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely  desiring  the  consolidation  and 
free  development  of  the  young  kingdom,  showed  herself  more 
disinterested,  and  in  consequence  poss^sed  more  than  any  other  of 
the  great  powers  the  aflection  and  gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation,  who 
looked  upon  the  French  as  their  true  allies,  who  had  made  the  most 
generous  sacrifices  for  her  preservation  and  liberty.  France,  there- 
fore, succeeded,  by  the  ingenuous  conduct  of  her  embassador,  M.  de 
Lagr^n^,  to  secure  an  alliance,  which  might  become  important  with 
reeard  to  her  political  relations  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

King  Otho  went  to  Germany  in  1836,  and  married  the  beautiful 
princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburgh.  Count  Armansperg,  in  the  mean- 
time, governed  Greece  like  a  sovereign,  and  by  his  intimate  allianoe 
with  the  British  embassador.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  count,  by  degrees,  attempted  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  control  of  the  court  of  Bavaria.  But  the  dissatisfaction  in 
Greece  with  his  protection  pf  the  Phanariotes,  and  his  arbitrary  and 
interested  measures,  became  general ;  his  influence  was  even  under- 
mined in  Munich  by  the  Bavarians  Uiemselves,  and  Kifig  Lewis  de- 
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manded  his  dismissal.  On  the  14th  of  February,  ISST,  King  Otho 
arrived  in  the  Pirsus  with  his  lovely  queen,  and  Mr.  Rudhardt,  the 
new  prime  minister.  The  chief  chancellor  quite  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived his  con^Sf  to  tha  great  disgust  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks.  CJount  Armansperg  soon  after 
left  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Switzerland,  not  without  having 
improved  his  own  fortnne  with  the  spoils  of  poor  Hellas.  This  was 
the  common  opinion  both  in  Greece  and  Bavaria. 

Mr.  Budhardt  was  a  very  plain  and  honest  Bavarian,  who  had  dis- 
tinguidied  himself  as  a  provincial  governor  in  Gerihany,  and  as  an  able 
speaker  in  the  national  assembly  at  Munich,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relations,  language,  and  politics  of  Greece.  He  arrived  unpre- 
pared for  his  high  station ;  with  the  best  intentions,  he  resolvea  to 
carry  out  the  Bavarian  system  in  Greece,  and  not  to  listen,  either  to 
the  insinuations  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  or  to  those  of  M.  de  Lagr^n^, 
or  the  Greeks  themselves — but  just  straightway  to  execute  the  orders 
he  regularly  received  by  couriers  from  the  council  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  Yet,  instead  of  gaining  friends  and  partisans  by  standing 
aloof  from  all  parties,  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  joined  a  coalition  against  him.  The  miserable  state  in  which 
Count  Armansperg  had  lefl  the  finances,  did  not  furnish  the  means  for 
mamtaining  the  royal  household,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  numerous 
officials  in  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  storm 
broke  loose  against  poor  Mr.  Rudhardt.  He  resigned  in  the  month 
of  December,  1837,  and  died  broken-hearted  on  his  return  to  Trieste. 

In  this  dilemma.  King  Otho  resolved  upon  a  change  of  system,  and 
diose  a  native  Greek  minister,  &he  intelligent  and  active  physician, 
Dr.  Glarakis,  from  Syra.  He  instantly  disbanded  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  mercenaries  and  many  foreign  officials,  sudi  as  geome- 
ters and  foresters.  He  then  boldly  attempted  an  improvement  of  the 
dilapidated  finances  by  introducing  a  greater  regularity  in  the  per- 
ception  of  the  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
administration,  diminishing  the  fees  of  some  and  the  pensions  of 
others.  But  alas !  instead  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  nation,  the  government  of  Mr.  Glarakis  now  lost  its  power  and 
respect.  The  parties  grew  bolder,  and  a  second  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  was  plotted  by  the  Napist  jparty.  The  leaders  taking  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  formed  a  Pkihrihodox  Society^  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  the  sinking  Greek  Church  against  encroach- 
ments of  Protestantism,  by  placing  her  under  the  direct  guardianship 
of  Russia,  intended  nothing  less  uian  the  overthrow  of  King  Otho's 
government  and  the  revolt  of  ail  the  rajahs  or  Greek  subjects  of  the 
rorte.  The  real  and  important  object  of  this  secret  rebellion,  there- 
fore, had  in  view  the  re-union  of  those  four  or  five  millions  of  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  Christians,  the  re-conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Greek  empire  under  Uie  sway  of  a  Russian  prince ! 

The  period  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  seemed  singularly  propi- 
tious. The  total  defeat  of  Hafiz-Pasha  and  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nezib,  in  Syria,  the  sudden  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  at  Constantino- 
ple,  and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  whole  Othoman  fleet  by  the 
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Capudaa-Pasha  to  the  powerful  Vioeroj  of  Egypt,  had  placed  the 
throne  of  the  young  Sultan  Abdul-Meshid  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice.  An  open  insurrection  broke  out  in  Greta,  and  Greek  in- 
trigues spread  the  alarm  through  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Epirus, 
TbBssaly  and  Macedonia.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Philorthodox  So- 
ciety, Cbunt  AugusUn,  Capo  d'Istrias  and  [Nikitas  Stammatopuloa, 
were  men  without  talents,  means  or  influence.  This  second  plot^ 
which  was  to  have  broken  out  on  New-Year's  day,  1840,  while  King 
Otho,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state,  attended  divine  service 
at  the  Church  St.  bene,  was  revealed,  and  the  conspirators  disarmed 
and  imprisoned.  Count  Augustin  fled  from  Corfu  to  Alexandria,  in 
I^pt,  where  he  died  Portly  afterwards.  Government  was  again 
victorious,  but  this  success  did  not  save  the  minister,  Mr.  Glarakis» 
He  resigned,  and  returned  to  practice  medicine  at  Syra.  Hie  leam^ 
ed  and  eloquent  Zographas  was  his  successor.  During  the  winter^ 
1840,  the  greatest  exultation  and  desire  of  conquest  reigned  in  Greece. 
Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  her  last  agonies,  and  the  Greeks 
considered  it  as  the  most  favorable  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  and 
by  a  sudden  onset  invade  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  where  the  Christian 
population  were  expected  to  rise  and  follow  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
The  commanders  of  the  royal  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  of 
Moimt  Othrys  deserted  into  Thessaly  and  Albania,  proclaiming  on 
their  own  responsibility  the  warlike  projects  of  King  Otho.  Armed 
bands  of  moimtaineers  already  began  the  marauding  war&re  on  the 
outskirts  of  Thessaly — while  a  badly  armed  and  nearly  starving  Turk- 
ish army  began  to  assemble  at  Lanssa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. 

Ihe  Albanian  chiefs  received  the  Greek  officers,  with  their  glitter- 
ing epaulettes  and  golden  tassels,  very  well.  "  They  were  reiady,'* 
they  said,  "  to  rise  and  assemble  their  clansmen,  but  they  first  want- 
ed to  see  the  color  of  King  Otho's  money ;"  and  when  the  Greek 
emissaries  then,  in  their  disappointment^  made  fine  speeches  about 
patriotism  and  liberty,  the  Albanians  beckoned  them  to  begone, 
with  their  usual  *'  besa  dia  besa^    Let  peace  be  among  us. 

In  Candia  the  Greek  sympathizers  fared  still  worse.  Many  un- 
ruly and  warlike  pallikarta^  among  whom  were  several  quiet  citizens 
of  the  Pirsus,  such  as  Lambrinidis  and  Captain  Manolas,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  several 
hundred  others,  who,  by  this  expedition,  hoped  to  force  government 
to  a  public  demonstration  against  Turkey,  secretly  embarked  for 
Creta.  Twenty-five  thousand  drachms,  or  three  thousand  American 
dollars,  a  large  sum  for  Greece,  were  collected — every  official  giving 
his  share — and  some  Hydriote  barks,  no  doubt,  widi  the  secret  con- 
nivance of  the  Greek  minister  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Kreesis,  occupied  the 
royal  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  embarking  cannon,  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, set  sail  for  Candia.  A  decisive  blow  might  perhaps  have 
been  struck,  and  a  revolutionary  fire  spread  throughout  European 
Turkey ;  but  the  indecision  and  timid  politics  of  King  Otho,  in  every 
measure  yielding  to  the  inspirations  of  die  Court  at  Munidi^  sufiered 
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the  only  &Torable  moment  to  pass — and  thus  all  the  private  exer- 
tions of  the  Greeks  were  in  vain. 

Ihe  alliance  of  the  four  great  powers  in  July,  1840,  decided  the 
fitte  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  once  more  supported  the  tottering 
skeleton  of  the  Othoman  empire.  The  Turkish  Admiral  Tahir-Pasha 
landed  with  troops  on  Creta.  The  Candiotes  proved  traitors  to  their 
Greek  auxiliaries.  The  brave  Captains  Lambrinidis  and  Manolas 
were  treacherously  slaughtered  during  a  parley  by  the  Turks,  and 
their  followers,  robbed  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  fled  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were'  saved  by  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Greek  govern- 
ment now  publicly  dbavowed  the  disturbances  on  the  frontier,  and 
declared  its  peaceful  intentions  towards  Turkey.  But  this  declara- 
tion only  alimented  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  Greece,  and  the 
hate  against  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as 
tiie  main  cause  of  the  unwarlike  and  anti-nadonal  measures  oi  their 
own  government.  Zographas,  the  prime  minister,  had  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  wim  Turkey,  which  proved  un&vorable  to  the 
Greek  nuuritime  and  commercial  interests,  to  which  King  Otho  re- 
fused his  ratification.  A  violent  outbreak  against  the  premier  took 
place  at  Athens ;  he  retired,  and  his  successor  found  himself  in  a  still 
more  difficult  position,  without  any  hope  of  extricating  himself,  ex* 
oept  by  contracting  a  new  loan  to  cover  the  running  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment It  was  Austria,  who,  with  the  guarantee  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  granted  a  loan  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Russian  or  Napistic  party  continued  in  its  efforts  to  nourish 
the  universal  discontent,  and  the  Athenian  newspapers,  particularly 
*•  The  Age''  and  "  The  Friend  of  the  People^'  becan  to  sound  the 
trump^et  of  a  crusade  against  the  ministry.  The  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  the  organ  through 
vrhlck  the  foreign  office  communicated  its  opinions  and  prejudices  to 
the  public,  went  even  &rther — ^its  columns  were  filled  with  injurious 
articles  against  the  Greek  government,  and  the  most  scandalous  at- 
tacks against  the  person  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  the  kind 
and  benevolent  Otho  was  called  ''  the  puny  wretch  who  was  permit- 
ted to  trample  on  Greece — ^who  hesitated  at  no  fraud,  and  blushed 
at  no  &lsenood."  These  calumnies  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters, 
from  a  correspondent  at  Athens ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  ori- 
ginated in  diplomatic  circles,  where  dark  intrigues  were  known,  of 
which  the  public  were  ignorant.  Jt  was  therefore  generally  supposed 
at  the  time  that  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  bilious  Secretary  of 
the  British  legation,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  were  not  unknown  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons  himself.*    This  correspondence  divulged  a  nefarious  at- 

*  I  cannot  omit  to  state  here  i 
leCtera  of  Mr.  Qriffith,  and  since  ] 
Bffitiali  BeTiewa.  AmooK  other 
darmet,  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  norrible  crime  ofhi^g'rooited  aUiM  several  Greek  shepherds, 
etc.  The  troth,  as  told  me  by  CoL  Sinis  himself,  is  this :— Parsaiog  with  his  eendarmes  a 
gang  of  KJephties  through  uie  rayines  of  Bloont  Othxys,  he  found  a  shepherd  sitting  near 
atM^  of  ashes.  To  his  qaesdons  the  tzupanis  answered  that  he  had  oumt  some  wood 
a  few  days  ago,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  abont  the  robbers.  Sinis  now  ordered  the 
gendarmes  to  pfot  the  fellow's  head  into  the  ashes,  when  he  singed  his  beard,  and  called 
o«t:  Appendil  the  robbers  iost  now  roasted  aad  eat  my  sheep;  they  are  hidden  in  ^ 
cave  yonder.    They  were  of  course  immediately  surrounded,  and  soon  after  captored. 
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tempt  of  Count  Armansperg  several  years  befbre  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion as  chief-chancellor  or  regent  of  the  kingdom,  bjr  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate signed  hy  the  physician  in  ordinary,  Doctor  Wittmer,  the 
Bavariui  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Count  Saporta,  and  other 
persons  holding  high  offices  at  court,  who  dedarea  that  the  king, 
being  an  idiot^  was  unfit  to  goyem  the  kingdom  himself.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  plot  among  the  Bavarian  household  officers  against 
the  monarch,  produced  a  general  outcry  of  indignation  i^ainst  Dr. 
Wittmer,  who  was  the  only  official  among  those  accus^  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  as  still  in  service  at  die  court  of  Athens.  He  was  instantly 
dismissed,  and  ran  some  personal  danger  before  his  departure  from 
Greece.  The  whole  nation  considered  itself  insulted  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  such  calumnies  in  a  ministerial  paper,  and  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  the  despicable  intrigues  of  Count  Armai^sperg  long 
after  his  downfiiU  had  been  proclaimed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  ministry.  The  personal  enmity  of  the  Greek  government 
and  the  British  legation  at  Athens  now  broke  out  into  an  open  feud. 
Some  miserable  Maltese  street-porters,  who  had  committed  disorders 
in  Athens,  and  been  imprisoned,  were,  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  re- 
claimed as  British  mljeets  ;  and  an  intoxicated  English  footman  of  a 
traveling  lord,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Patras,  was  not  only  re- 
daimed,  but  the  British  embassador  even  insisted  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Greek  officers  and  cendarmes  in  Patras,  threatening  with  a 
hostile  demonstration  of  theTEnglish  squadron  off  Corfu  ! 

King  Otho,  thus  pressed  on  all  hands,  called  Alexander  Mavro- 
kordatos  from  London  to  form  a  new  ministry.  This  distinguished 
Phanariote,  the  rival  of  Kolettis  and  Ypsilantis,  so  well  known  for  his 
talents  and  intrigues  during  the  war  of  independence,  was  welcomed 
by  hundreds  of  Greeks,  high  and  low,  who  flocked  to  the  Piraeus 
to  receive  him,  and  placeni  themselves  under  his  banner.  Ibis  popu- 
lar reception  made  nim  arrogant,  and  relying  on  the  effective  support 
of  the  English  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  leader,  he  in  a 
somewhat  high  tone  demanded  of  King  Otho  the  dismissal  of  the 
foreign  officers,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  after  his  own  choice, 
the  independence  of  the  synod,  the  publication  of  a  budget,  and  the 
enlai^ement  of  the  powers  of  the  council  of  state — all  measures  that 
might  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Maximilian,  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  elder  brother  of 
King  Otho,  being  at  that  time  a  guest  in  the  palace  at  Athens,  ad- 
vised his  royal  brother  at  once  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Mavro- 
kordatos.  But  the  king,  displeased  at  the  proud  bearing  of  the  man, 
and  yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  his  German  counselors,  rejected 
his  propositions,  and  sent  him  off  as  embassador  to  Constantinople. 
The  English  party  was  thus  defeated ;  the  French  had  its  turn.  The 
governor  of  Syra,  Khristidis,  an  inconsiderate  and  superfidal  roan, 
the  protege  of  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  Lagrene,  was  selected 
prime  minister,  and  a  new  system  began. 

The  royal  authority  once  more  prevailed.  Alone,  and  abandoned 
by  his  partisans,  Mavrokordatos  departed  from  the  Pireeus  for 
Turkey.    All  intelligent  and  patriotic  Gre^s  were  exoeedmgly  sorry 
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at  tids  9(nm%  yet  tb«]r  wuuihnoinly  blamed  tlM  manner  in  which 
that  ttatetman  had  demanded  oonoeesionfl,  which,  if  made  with  some 
modemtioD,  would  poeBibly  have  saved  Greece  from  the  dangerous 
violence  of  a  revolution.  The  Bavarian  oamariUa  at  court,  in  their 
skoii-eighted  vanity,  looked  upon  all  this  as  a  triumph  ;  but  their 
victory  was  not  deetined  to  be  of  long  duration,  nor  to  yield  the 
golden  fruits  they  so  fondly  had  anticipated !  The  young  sultan, 
Abdol-Medud,  m  the  meantime  had  come  off  victorious  in  hie 
war  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  Having  recovered  his  Syrian 
provinces,  the  island  of  Gandia,  and  his  fleet,  by  the  arms  of  the  allied 
powers,  a  large  Turkish  army  was  assembled  in  Thessaly,  and  some 
tight  troops  encamping  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  threatened  an  inva- 
sion of  TiiermopylsB.  '  Yet  the  diplomatic  intercession  of  the  great 
powers  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  military  demonstrations,  and  thus  a 
seeond  time  tiiwarted  the  prospects  of  the  wariike  pallikars  in 
Greeoe.  All  these  disappointments  augmented  the  dissatis&ction 
with  the  administration,  and  an  external  motive  was  now  only  want* 
ing  to  kindle  into  a  bright  flame  the  glowing  embers.  This  catas- 
trophe was  brought  about  by  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  in 
1843. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  Sm^  that  Greece  never  received  the  entire 
sum  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan  of  sixtv  millions  of  francs  guar^ 
aMied  by  the  powers.  Nearly  sixteen  millions  had  beforehand  been 
expended  in  indemnities  to  Turkey,  for  the  evacuation  of  Athens 
and  Enbcsa  by  the  Otboman  troops,  and  in  discounts  and  commis- 
sions to  the  iMtnkers ;  ten  millions  more  were  absorbed  ki  Munich  by 
tiie  enormous  expenses  for  the  equipment  and  transport  of  the  Bava- 
rian troops  to  Greece ;  the  rest  of  the  two  series  and  the  loan  advan- 
ced by  Austria  had  contributed  to  support  tlie  govemm^t  of  King 
Otho  during  these  ten  years — 1888  to  1848.  Ine  internal  resources 
of  Greece  herself  had,  indeed,  showed  a  rapid  increase  from  seven 
millions  of  drachms,  or  1,170,000  dollars,  in  1884,  to  seventeen  or 
e^hteen  millions  of  drachms,  or  8,000,000  dollars,  in  1848 ;  but  the 
budget  was  only  nominal,  and  there  existed  an  annual  deficit 
of  several  millions  of  drachms  in  the  real  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  only  covered  by  artificial  means ;  nor  had  it  suc- 
oeeded,  in  this  long  course  of  time,  in  opening  new  resources,  which 
mi^  have  enabled  it  to  pay  off  the  pending  interests  of  the  loan. 
The  payment  of  the  third  series  of  the  loan  was  refused  by  Russia 
and  ESngland,  and  by  the  languid  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  administration  was,  in  the  year  1848,  at  last  placed  in  the  difficult 
situalion  of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  foreign 
powers,  nor  even  to  satisfy  the  many  different  claims  and  demands 
rising  in  the  kingdom  itself.  All  the  parties  which  hitherto  had 
fought  separately,  and  therefore  had  easily  been  defeated  by  govern- 
ment, now,  as  it  were,  united  and  took  hold  of  this  dilemma,  check- 
hig  the  activity  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  un- 
popular and  insufficient,  and  with  loud  clamors  to  demand  a  national 
constitution.  The  press  continued  the  attack  with  the  greatest  acri- 
mony, reviMng  all  measures  of  government  with  that  innate  Greek 
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oentoriouanfiM,  alandering  even  the  mort  worthj  foreigpen,  whp 
fiiithfuUj  and  skilfully  devoted  their  talents  to  the  welfare  and  civUi- 
zation  of  that  neglected  country.  This  injustice  and  want  of  dis- 
crimination done  to  private  individuals,  we  find  to  be  au  inherent 
evil  in  all  violent  revolutions.  The  Napists,  after  their  r^>eated  de- 
feats, now  renewed  their  activity,  and  this  time  they  received  the 
direct  support  of  the  Russian  embassador,  Katakasi.  A  third  con- 
spiracy was  secretly  planned,  which  a  few  months  later  had  a  better 
success  than  the  former  attempts,  and  effected  a  total  change  of 
government 

It  is  now  historically  proved  that  the  views  of  the  Russian  parl^ 
tended  not  only  to  the  subversion  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  but  even  to 
a  change  of  dynoBty,  During  the  summer  of  1B43,  a  cuiious  libel 
in  the  Greek  language  was  published  at  Constantinople,  and  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  situation  of  Greece 
was  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
noble-minded  Hellenic  nation  could  only  be  saved  by  placing  a  cer* 
tain  powerful  prince  of  the  true  orthodox  Greek  religion  on  the 
throne,  by  dismissing  all  the  foreigners  from  the  public  service,  and 
by  forming  a  national  assembly  and  a  new  constitution.  The  ortho- 
dox prince  thus  recommended  was  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Leuditenberg,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Russian  autocrat  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  directly  supported  the  machina- 
tions, by  the  publicaUon  of  the  infamous  note  of  Coimt  Nesselrode 
of  March  7th,  1843,  in  which  he  openly  authorizes  any  popular 
movement  acainst  Uie  Greek  government  In  this  note,  the  Rus- 
sian prime  minister  not  only  peremptorily  demanded  the  payment 
of  the  pending  interest  of  the  Kussian  dividend  of  the  loan,  but  with 
the  harshest  and  most  unrelenting  expressions  repreh^ded  the  con- 
duct of  King  Otho's  administration  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  requested  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  army  and 
navy  officers  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the  finances,  as  Greece, 
being  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  great  powers,  had 
no  need  whatever  of  an  army  or  a  fleet 

King  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  haughty  tone  of  Russia,  and  not 
possessing  fortitude  enough  to  return  the  answer  which  so  unjust  a 
command  deserved,  resolved  to  comply,  without  reflecting  on  the  con* 
sequences  of  dismissing  several  hundred  Greek  officers,  who  imme* 
diately  were  to  plwi  a  conspiracy  against  his  throne. 

Nearly  all  the  German  officials,  with  the  exception  of  some  house- 
hold officers  at  court,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  coUegeSi 
and  the  engineers  at  Nauplion,  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  service, 
and  sent  Iwck  to  Bavaria,  llie  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  squadron  of  lancers  and  a  light  battery,  were  disbanded, 
and  the  horses  sold.  The'infimtry  shared  the  same  fate,  the  battalions 
were  reduced  to  companies.  The  corvettes  and  other  vessels,  even 
the  royal  steamer,  were  ordered  to  Poros  to  be  unrigged,  and  the 
navv  officers  and  crews  were  discharged. 

let  all  these  forced  measures  were  in  vain;  and  though  one  million 
and  a  half  of  the  interest  were  paid^off  in  July,  the  three  protecting 
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powers,  by  their  eonferenoe  at  Loadoo,  aeot  in  a  ooUeottTe  note  to 
King  Otbo,  on  the  5th  September,  1848,  in  whidi  the  most  unjust  de- 
mand was  made,  that  the  king  should  give  them  an  asdgnation  on 
the  principal  revenues  of  the  Greek  kii^dom,  and  oall  together  a  na- 
tional aasemblj. 

The  contending  parties  in  Greece  thus  openly  encouraged  and  in- 
Tited  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  had  now  united,  and  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  disbanded  officers  was  organized  during  July  and  Augusts 
Old  Kolokotronis  had  died  in  1639 ;  but  the  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Athens,  Colonel  Kalergis,  from  Crete ;  Makry- Yannis,  of  Athens ; 
Griziotis,  of  Euboea ;  Andreas  Londas,  of  Vastizza;  Theodores  Grivas, 
of  Aiarnania;  Bhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita;  Colonel  Spiridcm 
Milios,  and  manv  others,  were  at  the  head  of  the  j^ot.  The  16th 
September  was  nzed  upon  for  its  execution.  Some  vague  rumors 
about  a  riot  had  begun  to  spread  in  Athens,  and  an  intense  excite- 
ment prevailed,  but  nothing  was  known  with  certainty.  An  Eng- 
lishman, who,  during  the  regency  of  Count  Armansperg,  had  figured 
as  prefect  of  police  at  Athens,  and  still  kept  up  his  connections  with 
the  people,  learned  the  names  of  several  of  the  conspirators,  and  hur- 
ried to*  the  king,  who,  assembling  the  ministers,  ordered  the  leaders 
to  be  arrested  and  placed  before  a  court-martial.  Vladiopulos,  the 
minister  of  war,  not  knowing  that  Colonel  Kalergis  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  called  him  to  his  presence,  and  commanded  him  to  keep 
the  garrison  under  arms,  and  ready  to  occupy  the  palace  and  squares 
of  the  dty.  The  crafty  Cretan,  with  a  bold  countenance,  requested 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  then  sent  the  order  to  all  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  to  strike  the  blow  the  same  night  between  the  14th 
and  15th  September. 

The  old  warriors  of  Makry-Yannis  were  to  assemble  in  his  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  temple  ruins  of  Olympian  Jove,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  while  the  pallikars  of  Griziotis  from  Eubcea,  who  already 
were  on  the  march,  received  orders  to  occupy  the  heights  and  passes 
of  Mount  Fames,  and  there  await  the  fire-signids  from  Athens. 

The  troops  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
some  light  companies,  a  squadron  of  lancers,  and  four  field-pieces, 
were  at  that  time  commanded  bv  Gi^ks ;  the  only  two  Gemuui 
sob4ieu tenants  still  in  service  at  Athens  were  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  Iwrried  to  the  palace.  A  large  number  of 
Greek  officers  in  glittering  uniforms  suddenlv  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  astonishment  of  this  quiet  citizens,  who  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on.  The  Russian  embassador,  Katakasi, 
gave  a  brilliant  party  that  night,  where  many  of  the  leaders  were  in- 
vited. When  the  clock  strudc  twelve  at  midnight,  Kalergis,  with  hia 
officers,  left  the  ball-room,  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  prodaimed 
the  constitution.  Syntagma^  iyntagma^  {eonsUtution,)  re-echoed  from 
hundreds  of  voices,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  lancers,  Kalems  now  led 
the  troops  in  perfect  order  through  the  lai^  avenue  of  Hermes,  and 
formed  them  in  battle  array  on  the  square  in  fitmt  and  rear  of  the 
new  palace,  while  small  detachments  commanded  by  the  young  offi- 

I  of  the  military  college  of  the  Euelpidea  were  sent  off  to  the 
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dwellings  of  the  ooimdlon  of  state,  whom  they  arrested  and 
together  in  die  oounoil-hall  Rockets  were  fired,  and  the  i  ' 
km  from  Euboea,  on  die  summits  of  Fames,  answered  the  i 
lighthig  huge  fires  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  then  harried  down- 
ward to  the  city.  The  armed  polioe  or  gendarmerie  was  at  diat  time 
a  laitfaiul  and  well-organized  corps,  commanded  by  General  Vlacho- 
pnlos,  the  brother  of  the  minister  of  war.  He  had  ordered  a  strong 
detachment  of  gendarmes  to  guard  the  palace,  and  another  body  to 
observe  the  ho^  of  Makry-Yannis,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 

{alHkars.  The  alarm  being  given,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Adiens 
urrving  to  arms,  Makry-Yannis,  widi  his  retainers,  were  reinforced 
by  the  wild  old  warrior  Kostas  and  another  band.  These  meeting 
with  the  gendarmes,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  a  sergeant  was  shot; 
but  Makry-Yannis  rushing  between  the  combatants,  called  out  to 
them :  "  Stop,  brethren,  what  are  ye  doing.'*  He  dien  explained 
their  purpose,  and  the  whole  party,  pallikars  and  gendarmes,  march- 
ed off  to  the  palace. 

Here  all  was  eonAision ;  the  guards  had  been  doubled,  and  an  ad- 
jutant to  tlra  king,  Captain  Skeinstorf,  sent  off  to  bring  up  the  artil- 
lery for  the  protection  of  die  palace.  But  arriving  at  the  artillery* 
barradcs,  the  Greek  commander.  Captain  Sc^inas,  gave  him  the 
haughty  answer,  '*  Gro  and  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  guns  soon  will  be 
at  the  palace,  at  the  order  of  Colonel  Kalergis."  The  adjutant  gal- 
loped back,  and  finding  die  infiuitry  already  forming  before  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  through  the  line, 
overturning  some  soldiers,  but  succeeded  in  entering  the  palace  with 
the  news  of  the  treachery  of  the  whole  garrison.  Shouts  of  "  Long 
live  the  constitution — ^long  live  the  national  assembly,"  resounded 
along  the  Imes  and  among  the  thick  crowds  of  armed  Greeks,  who 
were  gradually  approaching  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  Pirsus, 
and  the  environs. 

The  generals,  Gardikiotis,  Grivas,  and  minister  of  war,  Vlachopo- 
los,  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  the  people  to 
retire ;  they  were  instantly  surrounded,  arrested,  «id  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  the  barradcs.  The  king  then  sent  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. Colonel  Hess,  the  most  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  to  the 
balcony ;  but  on  making  his  appearance,  the  tremendous  outcry  of  the 
multitude  forced  the  Bavarian  to  retire.  King  OdK>  now  stepped 
forward,  and  speaking  French,  he  called  for  "  le  Colonel  Kalergi"— 
to  which  Kalergis,  saluting  his  majesty  with  his  sabre  from  the  front 
of  the  lancers,  answered  with  a  loud  voice  in  Grreek — **•  Sire !  I  am  not 
now  a  colonellos,  but  a  citizen  of  Ghreece,  who  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens most  humbly  requests  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  constitution." 
The  king  then  required  time  for  consideration,  and  ordered  the 
troops  and  the  people  to  retire."  "  Sire !"  replied  the  steady  KaleN 
gis,  "  it  is  impossible,  until  your  majesty  luis  consulted  widi  the 
council  of  state."    The  king  retired. 

The  whole  city  was  on  th«  move ;  muskets  were  fired  in  the  streets, 
and  the  armed  peasants  and  monntaineers  flocked  in  from  t^  coun- 
try.   It  was  now  two  o'dock  in  the  momhig,  when  a  ratding  Bolse 
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WM  kard,  and  a  brigade  of  ajrIiUery  oaoie  m  at  fiiQ  oaUop.  Tka 
ffoiia  were  instantly  unlimbered^  and  poited  before  tbe  front  and  aida 
doors  of  the  palace. 

In  the  mean  time  Col(Miel  Sjpindon-Milio8,at  the  head  oflbe  offioeis 
ef  the  military  college,  entered  the  kmUnttrim^  or  couneU^iall,  and 
placing  a  brace  of  pistols  on  the  table  befove  him,  ordeved  the  trem* 
bling  couQcilora,  many  of  whom  knew  well  how  indifferent  they  had 
been  about  the  wel&re  of  their  native  country — ^leaving  the  most  im* 
portant  affiursto  the  care  of  the  Bavarian  secretaries,  to  declare,  that 
the  ooundl  of  state  would  take  up<ui  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  movement,  and  hereby  express  their  thanks  to  the  people 
and  the  army  for  their  admirable  conduct,  and  de<a^ee — ^'  that  the 
whole  army  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  country  and  the 
eonstituticmal  throne." 

The  old  councilors  looked  at  each  other,  and  theia  at  the  stem 
countenance  of  Spiridon-MUios,  who,  with  his  hand  on  his  pistols,  was 
the  man  to  have  shot  down  on  the  spot  the  first  who  would  have 
dared  to  attempt  any  remonstrance.  The  act  was  therefi«e  lidd 
ready  before  them,  and  instantly  signed.  Then  Andreas  Londas,  ac- 
companied by  a  deputatiou  of  members,  was  sent  off  with  this  im- 
portant dociunent  to  the  people  and  army  assemlded  before  the 
palaoe.  Here  the  first  constitutional  act  was  read  and  received  with 
loud  acclamations.  During  the  recital  of  the  oath,  the  whole  popu- 
lation nosed  their  hands  to  heav^i  spontaneously,  and  the  old  An- 
dreas  was  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  the  citizens  and  carried  in  triumph 
back  to  the  council.  An  address  to  the  kinff  was  now  drawn  up  by 
'Spiridon-Milios,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  king 
and  return  with  his  reply.  His  majesty  demanded  to  consult  with  the 
embassadors  of  the  protecting  powers,  but  this  was  inmiediately  re- 
fused by  the  assembled  multitude ;  and  when  the  di{4omatists  in  their 
state-coaches  and  in  full  uniform  arrived  before  the  palace,  Colonel 
Kalerffb  riding  up  to  them,  said,  *^  that  this  was  wholly  a  Greek 
affiur  between  king  and  people,  and  that  until  the  king  had  termina- 
ted his  consultations  with  ms  council  of  state,  the  fi)reign  ministers 
eould  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  enter  the  palace."  Baron  Pro- 
kesch  von  Osten,  the  Austrian,  attempted  to  advance ;  but  perceiving 
the  extreme  excitement  of  the  people  and  the  firm  array  of  the  cav- 
airy,  he  returned  to  his  coach  and  departed.  Baron  Brassier  deSaint 
Simon,  the  Prussian,  burst  out  into  violent  protestations ;  but  Kaler- 
gis  and  his  staffiofficers  retained  their  sang/roidj  and  quietly  answer- 
ed the  hw-brained  Prussian — "  As  for  you,  Master  Simon,  you  have 
but  too  often  entered  the  palaoe;  and  it  is  to  the  couns^  of  yourself^ 
and  such  as  you,  that  his  majesty  now  owes  all  his  difiioulties." 

The  commission  of  the  council  of  state  still  remained  with  the 
king.  Otho  proposed  to  consult  with  his  fiither — ^with  the  powers- 
demanded  three*  months— a  fortnight-HQothing  could  be  granted ; 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  address  was  claimed. 

Every  delay  seemed  dangerous — signs  of  impatience  were  seen 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  Cries  were  heard  "  to  batter 
down  the  gates  and  storm  the  palace."    While  Kalergis,  on  horse- 
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bade,  WM  harangaing  the  muMtade  to  keep  them  quiet,  a  gendanne 
at  a  window  on  ihe  ground-floor  of  the  palace  most  imprudentlj 
leveled  his  musket  at  him,  but  a  German  officer  caught  his  arm  and 
thrust  him  back.  A  shot  at  the  commander-in-chief  at  that  moment 
'  might  have  had  the  most  melandioly  consequences,  as  the  enraged 
people,  no  doubt,  would  have  taken  the  palace  by  assault,  captured 
and  deposed  the  king,  and  put  all  the  Bavarian  officers  and  courtiers 
to  the  sword. 

Durinff  this  interval  of  suspense  and  intense  excitement,  a  ridiculous 
scene  took  place  on  the  square  before  the  palace.  A  youne ,  elegantly- 
dressed  Greek,  lately  returned  from  Pans,  pierced  throu^  the  crowd 
and  the  military,  ascended  the  front  stairs  of  the  palace,  and  began  to' 
harangue  the  assembled  people  on  liberty  and  the  constitution,  but  with 
so  affected  and  strange  an  accent,  that  the  multitude,  believing  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  cried  ^jouehafjoueha  !  let  him  perish" — and  making 
a  rush  forward,  and  laying  hold  on  the  supposed  Bavarian,  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  Kalergis  and 
his  lancers,  who  carried  him,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  the  hospital. 

At  last  the  commission  of  the  state-council  made  its  appearance 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  joy,  for  they  at  once  annofinced 
that  King  Otho  had  consented  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and 
the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  service,  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  po- 
pular ministry,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawine  up  a  constitution. 

When  morning  dawned  upon  Athens,  the  troops  and  people,  in 
various  picturesque  costumes,  were  still  assembled  oefore  the  palace ; 
but  the  best  order  was  observed  during  all  the  agitation  of  this  most 
stirring  night-scene :  not  a  window  of  the  palace,  or  garden  pale,  had 
been  broken — ^not  a  flower  gathered  in  the  royal  pleasure-grounds. 
Refreshments  were  carried  round  to  the  wearied  soldiers  and  citizens, 
but  no  intemperance  took  place  here  among  the  sober  Greeks,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  Foreign 
ladies  actually  walked  without  fear  about  the  palace,  as  spectators  of 
this  extraordinary  sight  All  the  housetops  around  were  covered 
with  women  and  children,  while  on  the  square  below  thousands  of 
fi9i$8^  or  red  skull-caps,  were  flung  into  the  air ;  and  the  ziton^  the 
music  of  the  militanr  bands,  the  singing  and  shouting,  denoted  the 
general  harmony  and  gladness  of  this  lively  and  good-natured  peo- 
ple. 

Diflbrent  was  the  scene  within  the  halls  of  the  palace  !  As  soon 
as  the  kmg  had  given  his  consent,  the  ranks  of  the  militaiy  opened, 
and  the  foreign  embassadors  were  permitted  to  enter.  Iney  found 
the  royal  &mily  somewhat  re-assured.  Poor  Amelia  and  her  elder 
sister,  the  delicate  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  had  suffered  some  fear  in 
the  banning ;  but  the  queen  soon  showed  more  fortitude  than  her 
royal  consort,  and  advis€Kl  him  to  mount  on  horseback  and  appear 
before  the  troops.  Both  Otho  and  Amelia  were  beloved  by  the 
Greek  people ;  their  annual  progress  through  the  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  had  always  been  a  continued  triumphal  procession. 
Personally  they  would  never  have  been^exposed  to  any  real  danger. 
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AmeHa^s  heart  was  deeply  touched  when  she  learned  that  not  the 
BDoallest  injury  had  been  done  or  attempted,  either  at  the  palace  or 
the  gardens,  nor  that  any  shout  of  insult  had  been  uttered  against 
herself  or  the  king. 

The  foreign  ministers  played  but  a  sorry  part  in  the  halls  of  the 
palace.  When  Otho  with  great  animation  gave  them  the  details  of 
what  had  occurred,  the  French  embassador,  M.  Piscatory,  was  the 
only  one  who  showed  some  presence  of  mind,  and  encouraged,  and 
with  FnMKsh  politeness,  even  complimented  the  young  king  **  on  the 
glorious  days  that  would  now  dawn  on  Hellas,  through  the  union  of 
king  and  people.**  Baron  Prokesch  spoke  with  dignity.  Ihe  Eng- 
lishman stood  aloo^  and  was  silent ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  are 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  each  in  a  separate  window. 

Though  the  mass  of  the  people  had  hailed  the  constitution  pro- 
mised by  King  Otho  with  signs  of  satisfaction,  the  Russian  party, 
the  intriguers,  and  the  dismissed  officers,  were  quite  astonished  at 
Uie  &cUity  with  which  they  had  overcome  the  well-known  obstinacy 
of  his  majesty,  who  thus  had  yielded  to  their  demands.  Many  felt 
disappointed,  <Ustinctly  betraying  their  dissatbfaction.  Violent  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  council ;  the  Russian  party  having  the  majority, 
and  being  bent  on  forcing  the  king  to  abdicate,  proposed  and  ob- 
tained a  vote,  that  the  kmg  should  be  required  to  thaxik  the  troops 
for  their  good  behavior,  to  promise  promotion  to  the  officers,  and  a 
medal  to  all  those  who  had  aided  or  been  present  during  the  trans- 
actions of  this  glorious  day,  which  in  future  was  to  be  celebrated  as 
the  day  of  the  regeneration  of  Hellas.  The  victory  of  the  Russian 
C(Mi8piracy  depended  on  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  they 
no  doubt  had  anticipated.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  in  c^se 
of  an  assault  on  the  palace,  to  transfer  the  royal  &mily  to  the 
Pirseus.  The  royal  steamer  had,  by  a  previous  arrangement  with 
the  prefect  of  the  naval  station  at  Poros,  been  equipped,  and  lay  now 
with  its  boilers  hissing  at  iEgina.  Ou  the  first  signal  it  would  ar- 
rive at  the  Pirseus,  and  bring  the  high  personages  to  any  part  of 
Italy  they  might  choose. 

A  second  deputation  then  presented  themselves  with  these  hard 
and  absurd  demands,  which  afterwards  were  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Kalergis  and  the  army.  The  king  received  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  foreign  ministers.  The  tone  of  the  speaker,  Lidorikis, 
was  haughty ;  only  a  quarter  of«an  hour  was  allowed  to  his  majesty 
for  deliberation,  and  it  represented  to  him  that  the  army  insisted  on 
the  conditions  exacted.  Otho  hesitated.  The  queen,  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  is  said  to  have  pressed  him  with  all  the  earnestness  of  aA 
fection ; — still,  he  remained  undecided — when  Lidorikis  stepping  for- 
ward, said  these  hard  words :  '^  Sire,  if  you  do  not  accept  these  con- 
ditions, the  Greeks  will  instantly  storm  your  palace,  cut  down  your 
Bavarians,  and  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head." 

This  was  the  moment  of  real  danger ;  the  populace,  tired  of  the 
protracted  scene  of  fifteen  hours,  and  illuded  by  the  intriguers  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  demanded  guarantees,  showed  tokens  of  ferocity, 
and  b^an  to  shout  and  clamor — when  M.  Piscatory,  approaching 


the  king,  exoUimed :  ^'  Sire,  you  have  made  alrae^  the  gre«tert 
sacrifice :  this  is  a  comparative  trifle ;  yield  them  tUS|  and  Eraooe 
will  ffuarantee  you  the  integrity  of  your  crown !" 

Otho  yielded  to  these  aiguments,  at  the  very  last  momenti  sayiag 
with  much  feeling :  "  that  though  as  a  man,  be  felt  the  indi^ty 
offered  to  htm,  and  would  not  personally  have  given  way,  yet  as  a 
sovereign,  he  was  bound  to  concede  even  this  point  for  the  welfare 
of  Greece.** 

The  Bishop  of  Attica,  heading  a  procession  of  priests,  now  entered 
the  palace.  Hie  kins  and  the  council  of  state  took  the  oath  to  th^ 
new  constitution.  Accompanied  by  the  foreign  ministers,  he  then 
appeared  on  the  great  balcony  in  front  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  continued  shouts  by  the  multitude  below.  At  8 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Friday,  the  15th  September,  1848,  the 
troops  with  their  colors  flying,  and  their  bands  playing  the  national 
airs  of  Khigas,  marched  ofl^  and  the  crowds  dispelled  quietly ;  the 
same  evening,  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  Athens.  The 
news  of  the  bloodless  revolution  in  the  capital  spread  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  all  over  Greece,  and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  joy. 
Kalergis  had  seat  off  a  courier,  who  arrived  at  Nauplion  on  Friday  at 
midnight.  His  dispatches  were  received  by  the  Greek  officers  who 
were  initiated  in  the  plot.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress.  Colonel  von  Reineck,  a  Prussian  Philhellene,  who, 
bemg  the  brother-in-law  of  Mavrokordatos,  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  secret  movements  of  the  leaders.  Thus  the  Gre^  offi- 
cers, to  their  utter  astonishment,  found  the  old  colonel  in  full  imi« 
form,  saluting  them  with  a  '^  long  life  to  the  constitutional  king  of 
Hellas."  In  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  tiie  oatfi 
was  taken. 


ART.  ly.-TENNESSEE-HER  MANUFACTUKES  AND  INTERNAI 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

[Will  not  some  of  our  friends  in  Tennessee  prepare  for  os  a  paper  this  sum- 
mer upon  the  history,  wealth,  resoarces,  etc.,  of  the  state,  similar  to  the  papers 
we  hare  been  publishing  on  the  other  states  1  We  really  desire  this,  and  en- 
deaTored,  when  there  last  summer,  to  obtain  sufficient  data  for  an  article  of  our 
own ;  but  how  much  better  can  it  be  written  by  some  one  upon  the  spot.  The 
paper  we  now  present  is  interesting  in  many  respects.] — Ed. 

Ths  situation  of  Tennessee  as  an  interior  state,  makes  it  higUj 
necessary  that  she  should  be  connected  by  rail-roads  with  tiie  Gufr 
of  Mexico  and  with  the  Atlantic  This  will  appear  to  be  the  more 
important,  when  we  consider  her  mineral  weaith  and  her  manu&o- 
turing  power,  to  say  nothing  of  her  vast  agricultural  resources.  As 
a  manufacturing  country,  Tennessee  has  advantages  equal,  if  not 
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mperior,  to  any  state  in  the  Union.  She  has  an  abundance  of  dieap 
provisions,  wMch  is  an  important  element  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity. Her  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  removed  alike  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Cotton  can  be  and  is  grown  sucoeeS' 
fully,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  several  years  past  being  equal 
to  that  of  more  southern  states.  Either  steam  or  water-power  can  be 
used  in  manufacturing  as  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  since  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal  in  her  mountains,  and  her 
streams  are  admirably  suited  to  manu&cturing  purposes.  When 
the  rail-roads,  connecting  us  with  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston  are  completed,  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  success- 
ful competition  with  any  other  country  in  the  business  of  manu&o- 
taring.  TTie  effects  upon  ourselves  of  this  change  in  our  pursuits 
will  be  no  less  gratifying  than  astonishing.  Whenever  Tennessee 
becomes  a  manufacturing  state,  as  her  natural  advantages  eminently 
fit  her  to  be,  and  as  she  must  sooner  or  later  become,  instead  of  send- 
ing her  com,  hogs,  beef,  cattle,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  to  distant  markets  at  great  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  her 
&ctories  will  furnish  a  market  at  home.  These  articles  will  com- 
mand better  prices  than  they  now  do,  and  we  will  then  be  in  no 
danger  of  hearing  any  complaint  about  the  productions  of  our  farms 
**  perishing  in  our  bams  and  bam  vards  for  want  of  a  market"  If, 
instead  of  sending  off  so  much  of  our  cotton  in  its  raw  state,  we 
would  send  more  of  it  off  in  cotton  fabrics,  we  would  realize  all  the 
benefits  arising  from  its  manufacture  which  are  now  enjoyed  b v  those 
at  a  distance.  By  comparing  the  condition  of  those  states  tnat  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  with  that  of  those  that  are  not,  we  may 
leam  the  good  effects  resulting  from  building  and  sustaining  manu- 
&cturing  establishments  among  ourselves. 

It  appears  from  a  report,  published  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  that  while  13,317,170  pounds  of  cotton  were 
consumed  in  one  year  in  that  state,  the  value  of  three  manufactured 
articles,  cloth,  yam,  and  batting,  was  $2,984,384.  Estimating  the  cot- 
ton at  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would  have 
been  $1,331,917,  which  being  taken  from  the  value  of  the  manu&c- 
tured  articles  mentioned  above,  would  leave  $1,652,467  as  profits, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  manufacture. 

This  cotton  might  easily  and  well  have  been  manufactured  in  a 
southern  state,  luen  the  cost  of  transportation  would  have  been 
saved,  the  profits  would  have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  merchant,  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  operative,  would  all  have  experienced  the  happy  effect  of  having 
this  cotton  manufactured  at  home.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  pro- 
fitableness of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  more 
interest  is  felt  in  it,  and  no  more  attention  paid  to  it,  in  the  cotton 
states. 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  this  business 
some  years  ago  in  Lawrence  county  in  this  state,  F.  Buchanan,  Esq^ 
formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  man  of 
clear  discriminating  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  great  practical  infor- 
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matioD,  estimated  the  profits  of  a  $25,000  establishment  in  that 
oountj  at  16  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  a  $50,000  establishment  at 
36  per  cent.,  after  deducting  2^  per  cent  for  insurance  against  fire ; 
and  he  remarks, ''  we  are  astonished  to  see  the  increase  of  profits  rising 
80  rapidly  proportioned  to  the  capital."  These  estimates  may  seem 
to  many  extravagant,  but  the  information  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  emi- 
nently practical,  and  his  estimates  may  well  be  relied  upon.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  however,  that  they  were  made  when  cotton  was  much 
lower  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  and  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,,  the  profits  of  manufacturing  were  much  greater  than  they 
have  been  since.  The  high  price  of  cotton  has  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent diminished  the  profits  of  cotton  manu&ctures  during  the  last 
two  years ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  cotton  will  main- 
tain for  any  great  length  of  time  the  high  prices  which  it  brought 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  crop  that  is  now  going  to  market 
It  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  more  profitable 
when  cotton  is  selling  at  six  cents  than  when  it  is  selling  at  twelve, 
and  in  our  estimates  of  the  future  profits  of  manu&cturers,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  cotton  will  not  command  the  high  prices  whicL 
it  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  falling  oflf  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  Northern  states  during  the  last  year  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  the  518,039  bales  consumed  in  1849  cost  only  $15,023,131, 
whilst  the  404,108  bales  consumed  in  1851  cost  $20,205,400.  Al- 
though  the  quantity  consumed  in  1851  was  decreased,  the  value  was 
increased  more  than  $5,000,000,  From  this  we  would  infer  that,  so 
soon  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed will  be  increased  greatly,  and  such  is  the  fact  The  well  in- 
formed commercial  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1852,  says,  ^^  The  United  States  manu&cturers  are  also 
more  actively  employed,  and  new  mills  are  beins  constructed  in  many 
localities.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers is  already  greater  than  for  the  whole  of  last  year,  not  takinff  into 
account  the  quantities  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  South  and  West." 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1840  was  16,813,  and  in 
1850,  36,000,  an  increase  of  near  20,000  in  ten  years.  Gren.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  estimates  that  10,000  spindles  will  consume  4,500 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  it,  the  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1850  was  sufficient 
to  consume  16,200  bales  per  annum.  It  b  more  than  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  than  there  was  from  1840  to  1850. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  in  use  a  sufficient  number 
of  spindles  to  consume  near  40,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  Are 
these  not  reasonable  expectations  ?  Manufacturing  has  been  found, 
by  actual  experience,  to  be  more  profitable  than  farming,  for  the  man 
engaged  in  Uie  latter  often  does  not  realize  more  than  six  per  cent, 
upon  his  capital,  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  manufacturer 
often  realizes  from  16  to  36  per  cent.  Other  sections  have  grown 
rich  by  manufacturing  our  raw  material,  and  afterwards  selling  to  us 
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the  manufactured  articles.     Our  labor  is  not  sufficiently  diversified. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  and  since,  owing  to  our  interior 
position,  we  are  in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  market,  our  income  is 
comparatively  small.    This  is  a  highly  injurious  state  of  affairs,  which 
we  trust  will  not  long  continue.     The  remedy  is,  in  building  factories 
to  consume  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  our  people.     By  pursuing  this  course  a  demand  will  be 
created  for  our  surplus  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  How 
long,  we  may  well  ask,  will  it  be  before  the  people  of  the  South  will 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject  ?     Coarse  cotton  goods, 
suitable  for  negro  clothing,  and  cotton  yams,  are  the  articles  that  our 
southern  ketones  should,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  engaged  in  mak- 
ing, leaving  to  northern  and  European  factories  the  manufacture  of 
those  finer  fabrics  which  require  more  skill,  capital,  and  experience 
than  we  at  present  possess,  and  which  are  not  so  much  demanded  by 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  southern  people.     The  advantages  of  our 
situation,  our  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  and  our  superior  natural 
ikcilities  for  manufacturing,  render  any  protection  from  the  general 
government,  in  the  shape  of  high  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  entirely 
unnecessary  and  highly  injurious,  even  if  the  general  government  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  afford  such  protection.    The  South  needs 
free  and  unrestricted  commerce.     Under  a  system  of  comparatively 
low  duties,  not  only  has  the  value  of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  vastly 
increased,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  of  near  $4,000,000  per  annum. 
The  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1861 
was  17,241,205,  whilst  it  was  only  $3,545,481  in  1846,  the  last  year 
of  the  restrictive  policy.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we,  particularly 
of  the  southern  states,  should  not  feel  ourselves  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  for  any  aid  to  enable  us  to  engage  profitably  in 
manufacturing.     The  true  interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union  require  low  and  uniform  duties  upon  foreign  imports, 
and  not  those  which  are  constantly  fluctuating.      No  other  than  low 
duties  can  ever  be  permanent,  and  therefore  manufacturers  should 
advocate  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  and  thereby  avoid  the  evils 
consequent  upon  an  ever-changing  system. 

Tennessee  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  but  woolen  fabrics  may  be  manufactured  here  with  great 
success  eventually.  Large  portions  of  the  state,  which  would  other- 
wise be  of  but  little  value,  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  an  experienced  and  practical  farmer, 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  as  fine  wool  can  be  grown  in  the  southern 
states  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  he  says,  that  *'  all  the  cotton 
region  is  adapted  to  wool  and  sheep.''  In  some  places  in  our  state 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  the  lands  are  cheap,  the  popu- 
lation sparse,  and  the  winters  mild  and  open,  and  these  are  the  por- 
tions of  the  state  where  we  must  expect  sheep  raising  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  The  necessity  for  raising  wool  in  the  United  States 
b  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  we  imported  32,548,491  pounds 
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of  raw  wool  daring  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  besides 
the  woolen  fabrios  which  we  imported  during  the  same  year,  and 
which  amounted  to  $19,396,709.  The  growUi  and  manu&cture  of 
wool  must  become  a  business  of  much  importance  in  Tennessee. 
Iron,  also,  must  sooner  or  later  be<k>me  a  great  interest  in  this  state. 
The  hills  and  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  are  filled  with 
iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality.  Already  there  are  many  furnaces  and 
forges  in  operation,  and  the  number  must  increase  with  the  increasing 
development  of  the  country.  When  the  immense  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee shall  be  developed,  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  her  marble,  which 
have  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  her  mountains,  find  an  outlet  to 
maricet,  and  her  manufiu^turing  power  be  brought  into  full  use,  then, 
indeed,  will  a  new  era  in  her  history  commence.  Among  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  Tennessee  from  engaging  extensively  in 
manu&cturing,  the  most  prominent  has  been  me  difficulty  of  getting 
the  manufiiotured  articles  to  market. 

We  need,  and  that  greatly,  good  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  produce  to  market.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  "  construction 
of  good  roads  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a  people  from 
a  state  of  rudeness,  and  their  improvement  always  keeps  pace  with 
the  national  progress  in  wealth,  numbers,  industry,  and  science."  The 
greatest  advantages  arising  from  rail-roads  are  not  the  direct  profits 
to  the  stockholders,  though  these  are  oflen  great,  but  they  are,  if  we 
may  so  speaks  the  incidental  advantages.  They  improve  trade,  in- 
crease the  value  of  real  estate,  stimulate  industry,  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  give  diversity  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
people. 

In  this  way  they  confer  countless  benefits,  and  aid  greatly  in 
the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  a  state.  Having  barely  alluded 
to  some  of  the  advantages  of  rail-roads,  the  question  is  presented, 
what  are  we  doing  in  Tennessee  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Are 
we  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  or  are  we  willing  for 
'*  the  forests  and  the  minerals,  the  treasures  above  and  beneath  the 
surface,  to  remain  unheeded  ?" 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  its  last  sea- 
sion,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $8,000  per  mile,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
finia,  the  Chattanooga,  Harrison,  Georgetown,  and  Charleston,  the 
lashville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and 
Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western, the  South-western,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the 
Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville,  and  the  Alabama  and  Windies- 
ter  rail-road  companies,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  con- 
structed by  said  companies  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The 
bonds  are  not  to  be  issued  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions shall  have  been  obtained  to  grade,  bridge,  and  prepare  for 
the  iron  rails,  the  whole  extent  of  the  main  trunk  lines  to  be  con« 
structed  bv  each  of  the  companies  within  this  state,  and  until  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  miles  shall  actually  have  been  graded,  bridged,  and 
prepared  for  the  iron  rails.     Whenever  this  is  done,  then  the  bonds 
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of  tlie  stUe  mity  be  issued,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $8,000  per 
mile,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  and 
equipments  for  the  road,  and  for  putting  down  the  iron  rails. 

Thus  it  is  with  every  additional  section  or  sections  of  twenty 
miles,  until  the  whole  road  is  completed.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
companies  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and  to  redeem  them 
when  they  Ml  due.  At  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  company  to  set  apart  one  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  use  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  which  bonds  the  company  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state  after  assigning  them  to  the  governor,  and  for  which  the 
governor  shall  give  the  company  a  receipt,  and  as  between  the  state 
and  the  company,  the  bonds  so  paid  in  shall  be  a  credit  on  the  bonds 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  And  the  bonds  so  paid  in, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  held  and 
used  by  the  state  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued to  the  company ;  and  should  the  compan  v  repurchase  any  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  the  last  general  assem- 
bly, they  shall  be  a  credit  as  aforesaid,  and  canceled.  The  state  is  to 
retain  a  lien  upon  the  roads  to  secure  herself;  and  should  any  company 
fail  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  for  its  benefit,  provision 
b  made  in  the  fiflh  section  of  the  act  by  which  the  road,  with  all  its  fix- 
tures, equipments,  and  every  thing  pertaining  thereto,  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  management  and  control  of  a  receiver  or  receivers,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  give  bond  and  security  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  sudi  penalty  as  the  governor  may  require  for  the  faithful  dischaige 
of  his  or  their  duty.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers so  appointed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  road,  its 
fixtures  and  equipments,  and  run  the  same,  and  manage  the  entire 
road  until  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  realized  to  pay  off  and  discharge 
the  interest  due  on  said  bonds,  which  being  done,  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers shall  surrender  the  road,  fixtures,  and  equipments  to  the  com- 
pany. Upon  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they 
fall  due,  provisions  are  made  by  which  the  road,  with  all  the  property 
and  assets  attached  thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  company,  may  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 
These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  act,  though  it  has  many 
guards  and  restrictions  which  are  here  not  even  alluded  to,  and 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  examining  the  act  itself  The  pro- 
vision which  requires  an  amount  of  stock  to  be  taken  sufficient  to 
grade  and  bridge  the  whole  road  before  any  bonds  can  be  issued,  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  aid  of  the  state  being  granted  to  any  work, 
cmless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  whole  road  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  is  a  wise  provision,  and  will  save  the  state  from  being  con- 
Dected  with  any  road,  which  will  only  be  commenced  and  earned  on 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  abandoned. 

Guarded  as  this  act  is,  the  state  is  absolutely  secure,  unless  the 
companies  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  $8,000  per  mile;  nor  would  the  state  be  in  any  danger  of 
ultimate  loss  unless  the  roads,  with  all  their  property,  should  be  worth 
less  than  $8,000  per  mile,  and  even  in  that  event  the  amount  of  loss 
which  the  state  would  sustain  would  only  be  the  difierence  between 
$8,000  per  mile  and  the  amount  which  the  roads  would  bring  when 
sold,  which  could  not  be  but  trifling.  This  could  not  occur  until  the 
individual  stockholders  had  lost  all  that  they  had  invested.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  of  ordinary  shrewdness  will  engage  in 
any  undertaking  where  they  will  be  likely  to  lose  all  that  they 
have  invested.  There  need  not,  we  think,  be  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  of  the  roads  mentioned  in  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Ten- 
nessee Legislature, "  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in 
this  state,  which  will  be  built,  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile,  and  to  pay  those  bonds  as 
they  fall  due,  if^  as  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case,  the  roads  shall 
be  well  graded  and  prepared  for  the  iron.  The  greatest  source  of 
apprehension  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  may 
not  be  expended  in  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  the  road-bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  iron,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  road  after  it  is 
completed  will  be  of  a  very  inferior  character,  if  not  wholly  worthless. 
The  object  should  be,  to  make  a  good  grade,  and  to  prepare  the  road 
well  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  rails.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
but  little  wiser  than  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fitting  up  the 
interior  of  a  building,  the  walls  of  which  were  unsafe  and  liable  at  any 
tim»  to  fall  down.  The  danger  is,  that  companies,  in  order  to  avau 
themselves  of  state  aid,  may  be  content  to  spend  a  less  sum  in  doing 
the  local  work  of  the  road  than  b  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  good 
road.  We  think  the  estimates  which  are  made  by  some  of  the  cost 
of  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  for  the  iron  rails  of  many  of  our 
Tennessee  roads,  are  entirely  too  low.  If  the  roads  are  made  as  they 
should  be,  they  will  cost  more  than  many  of  their  friends  estimate ; 
and  unless  they  are  so  made,  they  will  neither  be  advantageous  to  the 
country,  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the 
state  be  safe.  The  sum  of  $8,000  per  mile  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  iron  and  equip  the  roads  after  they  are  graded.  This  is,  perhaps^ 
true ;  we  see  no  reason  to  question  it.  What  then  will  it  require  to 
prepare  the  road  for  the  iron  1  This  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome^ 
and  a  variety  of  such  things,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
skilful  engineer,  afler  an  accurate  survey.  It  is  thought  that  $5,000 
per  mile  will  be  suffipient  to  prepare  many  of  the  roeida  in  Tennessee 
for  the  iron  rails.  This  is^  we  think,  a  great  mistake,  if  the  object  be 
to  make  a  first  class  road,  and  to  no  other  should  the  aid  of  the  state 
be  granted.  The  local  work  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  estima- 
ted at  more  than  $9,000  per  mile,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is 
estimated  at  $18,261  per  mile.  The  local  work  upon  theSelma  and 
Tennessee  River  Rail-road  is  estimated  at  near  $8,000  per  mile,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is  estimated  at  $3,887,695,  or  something 
over  $18,000  per  mile.  These  two  roads  have  been  selected,  because 
t  is  believed  no  roads  in  Tennessee  can  be  graded  much  cheaper  than 
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they  can,  because  the  regions  of  oountrj  through  whidithej  pass  are 
as  &vorable  to  a  rail-road  as  any  portion  of  Tennessee.  We 
do  not  deny  but  the  roads  may  be  built  for  less  money ;  but  in  the 
end  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  false  economy  to  have 
expended  upon  any  road  in  Tennessee  a  less  sum  than  $18,000  or 
t^,000  per  mile.  By  all  means,  no  road  should  have  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  expended  in  its  construction,  if  we  wish  to  have 
good  roads. 

In  view  of  these  estimates,  if  individuals  are  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  or  $10,000  per  mile, 
can  there  be  any  danger  that  the  $8,000  per  mile  loaned  by  the 
state  will  be  lost  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1  Surely  not.  If  the 
road  should  yield  only  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  its  entire  cost, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  company ;  and  if,  upon  a  failure  of  the 
company  to  redeem  the  bonds  as  they  ftAl  due,  the  road  should  be 
sold  for  only  half  its  entire  cost,  the  state  would  sustain  no  loss. 
We  think  that  in  no  instance  ought  the  amount  loaned  by  the  state 
to  exceed  the  amount  actually  expended  by  the  company.  If  it 
should  only  cost  $5,000  per  mile  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  reception 
of  the  iron  rails,  and  an  additional  $8,0()0  per  mile  to  iron  and  equip 
the  road,'  we  think  the  company  should  itself  expend  $6,500  per 
mile,  and  then  the  state  might  loan  the  remaining  $0,500  with  which 
to  complete  the  road.  Whenever  a  road  can  be  graded  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  iron  at  such  cheap  rates  as  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  the  persons  interested  in  that  road  ought  not  to 
wish  the  state  to  loan  them  $8,000  per  mile,  nor  is  it  their  interest 
that  it  should  be  done.  The  less  money  that  is  borrowed,  the  less 
will  have  to  be  paid  back ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  subscription 
ODuld  be  obtained  to  iron  and  equip  the  road,  as  well  as  to  grade  it, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  should  be  done,  and  no  aid  be 
obtained  from  the  state  at  all.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  amount  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  state.  This  assistance 
should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to 
which  the  aid  of  the  state  is  granted  by  the  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  is  about  1,000,  and  if  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000  per  mile  should  be  loaned  to  all  of  these  companies  for  the 
whole  extent  of  theur  roads,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  would  be 
about  $8,000,000,  the  annual  interest  upon  which  would  be  $480,000. 
Although  we  believe  the  companies  themselves  would  be  fully  able 
to  meet  the  accruing  interest  upon  these  bonds,  and  to  pay  them 
when  they  fall  due,  yet  we  would  not  be  willing  to  see  Tennessee 
bonds  issued  to  such  a  heavy  amount,  because  we  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  depreciation  of  those  bonds.  This  would  ope- 
rate injuriously  to  the  companies,  and  disadvantageously  to  the 
state.  Nor  need  there  be  any  apprehension  that  there  will  be  much 
more  than  half  that  amount  of  bonds  issued.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  bring  themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  We  would  have  been  glad,  however,  if  the  number  of  roads 
mentioned  had  been  reduced,  or  the  amount  of  aid  granted  had  been 
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Hmttod  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  par  mile,  for  then,  we  tlnakf 
all  the  important  roads  would  have  been  built,  and  those  only  of 
questionable  propriety  have  been  abandoned.  Tennessee  does  not 
at  this  time  need  all  the  roads  m«itioned  in  that  act,  however  it  may 
be  in  future.  Every  state  should  be  willing  to  extend  its  aid  to 
great  works  of  improvement ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  maa- 
ner  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  taxation  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  to  be  only  indirectly  benefited 
by  such  works  should  be  taxed  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
more  Immediately  and  directly  interested;  but  the  state,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  her  credit,  may  aid  these  important  works  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  a  resort  to  taxation,  and  to  such  a  course 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objections. 

If  the  aid  of  the  state  should  be  granted  to  only  a  few  leading  and 
important  works,  the  aid  might  with  safety  and  propriety  be  ex- 
tended to  $8,000  per  mile ;  but  if  it  should  be  granted  to  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  roads,  then  the  amount  should  not  exceed  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  in  this  way  all  unnecessary 
roads  would  be  cut  off.  Even  if  a  state  were  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  the  cost  of  the  roads  within  its  territory,  this 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  some  states  are  which  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  companies  might  be  required  to  raise 
and  expend  two-thirds  of  the  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  road,  and 
the  state  might  safely  loan  the  remaining  one-third,  taking  a  lim 
upon  the  whole  road  to  secure  herself.  Any  who  would  be  opposed 
to  a  state  going  thus  far,  certainly  would  not  consider  themselves 
friends  to  internal  improvements.  The  state  has  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  for  as  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  increased,  the  amount  o 
revenue  is  increased,  and  that  without  any  increase  of  taxation. 

The  taxable  property  of  Tennessee  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  after  her  rail-roads  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  and  probably 
much  more.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  without  any  increase  of  our 
taxes,  we  will  derive  much  greater  revenue  than  we  now  receive ;  and 
in  fact,  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  state  had  the  whole  $8,000,000 
to  pay,  she  would,  as  a  state,  be  richer  than  she  now  is^  Still,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  some  portions  of  the  state  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens, whilst  others  derived  the  benefits,  and  therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  taxation  by  the  state  for  building  rail-roads.  If  rail-roads  could  be 
built  without  any  state  aid,  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done ; 
but  these  works,  great  in  their  cost,  as  well  as  great  in  their  benefits, 
must  receive  some  assistance  from  the  state,  or  they  will  be  unrea- 
sonably and  ruinously  delayed.  There  need  be  no  fears  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  any  southern  state  for  the  benefit  of  any  rail-road 
company  will  be  required  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  at  once. 
They  will  be  issued  gradually,  as  the  road  progresses,  and  there  will 
be  no  heavy  issuance  of  bonds  at  one  time.  The  longer  the  great 
works  of  improvement  are  delayed,  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the 
southern  states,  and  the  longer  will  they  be  retarded  in  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  population.   Those  who  are  most  opposed  to  inter- 
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nal  improrements  hj  Uie  general  gayernment,  should  be  most  in 
&vor  of  the  aid  of  thie  state  being  given  to  these  works,  for  if  they 
receive  neither  aid  from  the  states,  nor  the  general  government, 
many  of  them  must  be  abandoned,  not  because  they  are  not  needed, 
but  because  the  means  cannot  be  obtained  to  build  them.  Georgia 
has  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  her  sister  states.  Al- 
though with  no  more  natural  advantages,  she  is  far  in  advanoe  of 
many  of  them,  solely  on  account  of  her  internal  improvements.  She 
has  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  is  still  growing  more  so,  by  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money.  She  has  not  been  afraid  to  spend  hun- 
dreds, wnen  by  so  doing  she  could  gain  thousands.  She  is  not,  as 
some  of  her  sister  states,  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  The 
southern  states  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  Their 
mountains  and  their  streams,  which  have  been  heretofore  almost 
valueless,  are  to  be  the  main  sources  of  their  wealth.  Whether  the 
southern  states  shall  occupy  Uie  proud  position  to  which  their  natu- 
ral advantages  entitle  them,  and  shall  enter  upon  a  splendid  career 
of  improvement,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  action  of  their 
respective  legislatures  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Tennessee  has  led  the  way,  and  if  they  think  she  has  gone  too  far, 
as  perhaps  she  has,  let  them  do  s<.methin^  towards  furthering  these 
great  works  which  all  true  southern  men  nave  so  much  at  heart.  In 
regard  to  county  and  city  subscriptions  to  rail-roads,  we  have  only 
this  to  say,  that  we  would  prefer  Uiat  the  stock  so  taken  should  be 
set  apart  for  county  or  city  purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  building  of  bridges,  improv- 
ing  the  streets,  and  all  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  instead  of 
being  dtvided  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each 
one  for  building  the  road.  The  stock  taken  by  the  county  or  city 
should  belong  to  the  county  or  city,  and  the  dividends  arising  should 
be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authorities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county  or  city.  By  making  this  stock  a  county  fund, 
all  persons  in  the  county  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and  especially 
those  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  county.  It  may  be*  made  a 
permanent  school  fund,  and  the  dividends  declared  by  the  company 
upon  that  stock  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  excellent  system 
of  common  schools  in  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  where  the 
stock  was  taken.  In  this  way,  it  micht  be  of  even  more  service  than 
in  building  the  rail-road.  To  divide  this  county  subscription  into 
certificates  of  stock,  and  give  to  each  man  in  proportion  to  his  rail- 
road tax,  and  then  make  these  certificates  receivable  by  the  company 
in  payment  of  passage  or  frei^t,  we  think  highly  objectionable.  It 
would  be  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  companies  in  the 
first  years  of  their  existence,  to  require  them  to  take  in  all  the  stock 
taken  by  counties  and  cities,  and  would  perhaps  leave  nothing  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  state  bonds  issued  for  their  benefit.     We  have 

E'ven  our  views  freely  and  fully  in  regard  to  the  action  of  our  last 
gislature  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  we  see  mudi  to  admire,  we 
eannot  entirely  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done.  We  fear  the 
legislatnra  want  rather  too  &r,  though  we  hope  no  bad  consequenoee 
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will  rwult,  and  that  whatever  may  be  found  to  be  wrong  will  be 
amended  bj  future  legislatures.  The  action  of  our  last  legislature 
will  tell  upon  the  future  destinies  of  our  state ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  all  may  be  well,  and  that  those  who  secured  the  passage  of  the 
internal  improvement  law,  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  Tennessee  in  wealth  and  population,  and  to  the 
development  of  her  boundless  resources. 


ART.  V -OVERFLOW  OF  THE  DELTA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

RKVIBW  OF  CHARLES  ELLKT's  REPORT  ON  THE  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  DELTA  OF  THB 

MISSISSIPPL 

This  report  is  the  best  paper  yet  published  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  brings  new  facts,  new  theories,  and  ably  sustains  himself  in  his  as- 
sumed positioDs.  He  is  the  originator  of  a  new  system,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  preveotion  of  inundation,  and  the  prolongation  of  low  water 
narigatioD  in  certain  rivers.  Mr.  £  list's  report  on  the  Ohio  River  is  en- 
tirely coDvincing. 

The  reservoirs  that  he  speaks  of  may  be  found  upon  the  Ohio,  or  its 
tributaries ;  but  whether  there  can  be  found  eligible  sites  for  similar  ones 
upon  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  a  sufficient  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  that  river,  admits 
of  doubt.  Mr.  Ellet's  prejudices,  as  the  originator  and  advocate  of  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  feared,  have  in  some  degree  influenced  his  judgment,  and  af- 
fected his  conclusions.  His  report  is  valuable,  because,  if  generally  read 
as  it  shoald  be,  it  will  be  the  means  of  throwing  new  light  on  this,  to 
many,  vexatious  subject.  It  will  lead  to  discussion,  criticism,  and  in  the 
end,  to  correct  conclusions.  It  is  a  herculean  task  to  dispel  a  popular  pre- 
judice, and  the  people  generally  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  outlets ;  prin- 
cipally, because  they  are  averse  to  the  construction  of  larger  levees,  and 
conceive  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  an  outlet  is  to  cut  the  levee,  and 
let  off  the  water  from  the  river.  This,  in  reality,  u  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter.  A  crevasse  is  considered  by  all  a  public  calamity — a  peat 
disaster ;  but,  call  it  an  otUlet^  and  its  objectionable  features  are  all  re- 
moved ;  it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  a  great  good.  It  is  believed  by  us, 
that  an  efficient  levee  system  is  our  only  reliance,  and  a  safe  one. 

Mr.  Ellet  endeavors  to  prove  that  levees  are  insufficient ;  that  outlets  are 
unavailable  to  a  sufficient  extent;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  we  must 
adopt  his  *'  reservoirs."  We  accept  his  facts,  admire  his  reasonings,  but 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  his  conclusions.  He  assumes^  as  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  whole  report,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  introduction,  that 
the  overflows  are  more  frequent  and  more  extensive,  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer times.  He  assumes  that  the  river  rises  higher  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer times.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this  at  the  outset,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  height  of  the  river  is  affected  by  cut-ofib,  which  undoubtedly  raise  it,  by 
shortening  the  plane  of  descent,  at  an  intermediate  point.  That  we  have 
more  frequent,  and,  perhaps,  more  extensive  crevasses,  is  admitted.  We 
could  not  well  have  crevasses  before  we  had  levees.  The  overflows  toere 
more  extensive  before  levees  were  made  than  now.  These  crevasses  are 
occasioned  by  an  increased  heiaht  of  water  due  to  the  Raccourci  cut-off; 
by  the  general  neglect  and  inadeqnate  size  of  the  levees  as  now  made— 
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the  abteDce  of  any  system  of  le?eeing — the  procrastiDation  which  post- 
pones the  coDstructioD  of  new  levees  until  the  very  last  momeDt — the  fialse 
ecoDomy  which  seeks  to  save  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  by  erecting 
tiie  levees  on  the  very  brink  of  the  bank — by  the  crawfish  which  perfo- 
rate the  levees;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes,  by  the 
increased  number  of  timber  pirates,  irresponsible  persons,  non-residents, 
who  cut  the  cypress  timber  from  tne  public  lands  during  low  water,  and 
cut  the  levees  to  get  their  timber  out  of  the  swamps,  and  to  a  market,  dur- 
ing high  water.  We  are  well  assured,  from  good  authority,  that  Grand 
Levee  was  cut  in  this  way,  and  that  other  crevasses  have  been  made  in 
like  manner.  These  persons  cut  their  timber  in  such  places  that  a  crevasse, 
and  consequent  overfluw,  is  necessary  (to  them)  to  enable  them  to  get  it 
out  They  calculate  upon  crevasses,  and  crevasses  occur  at  the  time  and 
place  best  suited  to  their  interests. 

We  have  been  informed  of  a  certain  party  of  these  gentry,  who  are  now 
cutting,  or  have  cut,  from  two  to  three  thousand  tier,  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  and  who  openly  boast  that  there  are  not  men  enough  on 
the  Mississippi  to  prevent  a  crevasse  occurring  this  year,  because  a  cre- 
vasse is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  float  out  their  timber.  It  is  not  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  who  do  this ;  they  have  other  interests  which  prevent 
their  acting  in  this  manner ;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  swamp  land,  and  get  the  timber  in  a  legitimate  manner,  provided 
they  are  protected  from  this  unfair  competition. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  more  crevasses  now  than  formerly 
— reasons  which  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  they  are  more  practi- 
cal than  philosophical. 

We  maintain,  that,  independently  of  cu^of^s,  the  river  does  not  rise 
higher  now  than  formerly.  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey,  than  whom  no  one  it 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  *'  physics  of  the  Mississippi  River," 
having  made  it  his  study  for  many  years,  and  having  nmde  many  extended 
series  of  observations  and  measurements,  assures  us  that  the  average  for 
every  decennial  period  from  1820  to  1850,  shows  a  diminished  instead  of 
an  increased  rise.  The  average  rise  from  1820  to  1830,  was  greater  than 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  still  greater  than  from  1840  to  1850.  All  the  facU 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  our  own  observation,  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  Prof.  Forshey^s  results.  Prof.  F.  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  extension  of  levees  has  the  effect  to  lower  the  river,  by  causing  it 
to  excavate  a  larger  channel,  in  which  it  can  accommodate  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  before. 

Colonel  Philip  Hickey  purchased  and  took  possession  of  his  estate, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  1802. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  levee  constructed  before  his  place,  against  which 
be  landed  at  high- water  at  the  time  he  took  possession.  There  was  then 
no  levee  above  him  nesrer  than  Pointe  Couple;  and  below,  the  nearest 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldsonville— no  levee  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Mr.  Ellet  quotes  the  reply  of  the  late  John  McDonongh  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature: 

*'  When  he  [John  McDonough]  first  traveled  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, fifty  years  since,  on  horseback,  he  was  forced  to  swim  his  horse 
across  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  bayous — some  of  them  from  fifty  to  six^ 
feet  in  width — which  crossed  the  path  he  traveled,  and  entered  the  Mis- 
sissippi.** "These  bayous  were  on  the  west  bank,  between  bayou 
Plaquemine  and  Red  River,  and  have  all  been  closed  in  the  progress  of 
improvement."  These  outlets  existed  everywhere  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.     Col.  Hickey  has  resided  on  his  estate  since  1802;  he  assures  us 
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now,  that  his  levee  ia  do  higher  than  it  was  then — ^that  it  has  not  been 
raiscHi  an  inch^-that  it  is  the  same  levee,  and  that  the  water  rises  no 
higher  against  it  now  than  in  1802.  The  levees  now  extend  to  the  state 
liDe  of  Arkansas,  and  the  river  rises  no  higher  than  before. 

If  closing  the  nutlets  will  not  raise  the  river,  how  is  it  that  the'constmc-' 
tion  of  new  outlets  will  lower  it?  Old  residents  upon  the  river  in  Pointa 
Couple  and  elsewhere,  assure  us  that  their  experience  ^s  the  same  as 
Col.  Rickey's. 

Our  present  governor,  Jos.  Walker,  says :  *•  Many  years  ago  he  re- 
sided in  Natchez ;  then,  there  were  no  levees  above  the  month  of  Red 
River.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  levees  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  state  line.  Immediately  engineers,  mathema- 
ticians, and  others,  made  examinations,  measnrements,  and  reports,  show- 
ing, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if  all  the  water  which  then  over- 
flowed the  banks  of  the  river,  between  these  points,  was  confined  to  the 
channel,  the  river  below  would  be  raised  fifUen  feet  above  the  tops  of  the 
levees — that  lower  Louisiana  would  be  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined. 
They  proved  it  to  a  demonstration  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Ellet  has  now 
done.*'  The  levees  have  been  extended  to  the  state  line,  far  above,  and 
the  river  rises  no  higher  than  before — not  one  inch.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  we  have  had  the  levees  extended,  the  Red  River  and 
Raccourci  cut-offs  made  since,  the  highest  water-mark  of  1851,  (of  late 
years  the  highest  heLow  the  cut-off,)  is  still  three  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  mark  of  1828,  at  Baton  Rouge.  Before  levees  were  made  the  river 
was  fulU  and  water  enough  escaped  over  its  banks  to  overflow  all  the 
alluvial  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
river  rose  as  high  then"  as  now,  notwithstanding  the  loss.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  now  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  (Atchafalaya, 
Plaquemine,  and  Lafourche,  excepted  of  course,)  through  this  state* 
and  yet  it  is  denied  by  many  that  the  river  enlarges,  increases  in  capacity 
as  the  levees  are  extended.  Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  river ;  it  does  not  enter  into  a  single  cal- 
culation of  his;  all  his  estimates  of  the  effect  of  an  increased  amount  of 
water  confined  to  the  channel,  are  based  upon  the  present  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi. 

All  the  alluvial  lands  of  Loubiana  have  of  course  been  formed  by  depo^ 
of  sediment ;  to  have  been  created,  they  must  have  been  overflowed  when 
there  were  no  levees.  The  water  then  was  above  all  the  highest  points 
00  the  river.  The  river  barely  rises  above  these  points  now.  How  is 
this,  if  the  extension  of  levees  causes  a  permanent  rise  ?  The  enlargement 
of  the  river  has  thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  levees. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ellet,  we  maintain  that  the  river  does 
regulate  its  own  channel  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  water 
it  IS  called  upon  to  convey — that  the  channel  increases  in  capacity  with 
the  increase  of  water  retained  in  the  river — ^that  it  diminishes  to  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  drawn  oflT  through  outlets  or  crevasses,  and  that 
its  height  is  not  permanently  increased  by  the  extension  of  levees.  That 
cut-offs  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  river  below,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  short- 
ening the  plane  of  descent.  This  effect  will  not  be  lost  until  the  former 
length  is  regained  by  the  caving  of  the  bends,  and  is  independent  of  the 
scouring  po-ver  of  the  current  Col.  P.  O.  H6bert,  then  state  engineer, 
reasoned  ably  upon  this  point  when  the  Raccourci  cut-off  was  in  contem- 
plation. His  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  but  subsequent  disasters 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  The  high- water  mark  of  1828» 
at  Baton  Rouge,  was  three  and  a  half  inches  above  that  of  1851,  (the 
highest  since,)  and  above  that  of  1844.     My  information  on  this  point  was 
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obtained  from  the  Meatn.  H.  and  W,  O.  WaDer,  of  Baton  Bongo,  ong^ 
neert,  whoae  accuracy  is  uoquettionable.  Mr.  Eliot  endeavors  to  ox- 
plain  bow  and  why  tbe  water-OHirkt  at  some  points  are  higher  than  tbej 
should  bo,  to  harinoDize  with  his  own  flews.  He  succeeds  perfectly 
when  he  selects  a  bend  such  as  the  Torrspio  Neck,  whore  a  strong  wind 
from  N.  W.  may  blow  up  as  well  as  down  the  river,  thus  accumulating 
tbo  water  in  the  bend,  and  causing  it  to  rise  higher,  temporarily,  than  the 
aeneral  piano  of  descent.  But  no  wind  can  effect  a  rise  of  this  kind  at 
Baton  Rouge.  The  rise  of  1828  was  prior  to  the  Red  River  and  Rac- 
conrci  cut-offs.  The  fall  across  the  neck  at  Raccourci  was  four  and  a 
half  ieet,  giving  an  increased  rise  of  two  and  a  ouarter  feet  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  cut-off,  and  at  Baton  Rouge  about  eighteen  inches.  The  Red 
Rivor  cut-off  shortened  the  river  nearly  as  much  as  Raccourci— oay  twenlj 
two  inches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut-off,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  distance  since  the  cut-off  was  made,  by  caving  of  bends,  and 
forming  of  points,  only  one  foot  at  Baton  Rouge.  We  now  have  the  Red 
River  cut-off,  one  foot;  the  Raccourci,  one  and  a  half, and  three  and  a  half 
iDchoa  eicess  of  '28^rise  over  '51 ;  in  all,  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  *28  rise  was  in  reality  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches 
above  that  of  '51.  The  *44  rise  had  the  Red  River  cut-off  in  its  fiivor,  say 
fifteen  inches,  (then,)  but  was  still  several  inches  below  the  rise  of '28. 
The  '28  rise  was  ther^ore  about  two  feet  above  the  great  rise  of  '44.  We 
now  see  that,  notwithstandioc  there  were  no  levees  above  Red  River  and 
many  vacancies  bek>w,  still,  toiUi  aU  these  outlets,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
higher  than  in  '44,  and  near  three  feet  higher  than  in  '51.  Why  is  this  ? 
Wo  answer :  the  river  is  larger  than  it  was  in  '28 — both  wider  and  deeoer 
— it  can  accommodate  and  carry  off  more  water  now  than  formerly.  Be- 
fore levees  were  made,  a  channel,  suitable  to  a  medium  stage  of  water,  was 
aufficient;  the  water  needed  not  a  larger  channel;  the  surplus  water 
oscaped  over  the  river  banks,  and  inundated  tbe  back  lands. 

Mr.  Ellet  tells  us,  (page  67,)  that,  '•  to  excavate  a  channel  through  a 
•oil  of  given  texture,  and  to  keep  the  same  channel  open  when  so  exca- 
vated, are  two  distinct  things,  implying  very  different  applications  of  force." 
Ho  says  further :  **  Tbe  Atcha&faya  and  the  Plnquemine  have  probably 
been  open  for  ages,  and  yet,  unaided  by  art,  they  have  been  found  unequal 
to  the  task  of  increasing  the  depths  of  their  channels,  or  enlarging  their 
respective  vtrater-ways.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  Atchafalaya  [in  his  opinion] 
aoems  to  have  been  contracting  its  original  width  for  a  great  many  years." 
Mr.  Ellet  intimates  that,  whereas  the  Atchafalnya  and  Plaquemine  have 
not  enlarged  their  channels,  so  would  not  the  Mississippi.  The  writer 
thinks  be  has  proved  to  the  minds  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  the 
river  has  increased  in  capacity,  so  far,  with  the  extension  of  levees.  Why 
will  not  the  increase  of  capacity  continue  with  the  further  extension  of 
levees  ?  Mr.  Ellet  has  erred  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Plaque- 
mine  and  Atcha&laya.  Only  forty  years  ago,  the  bayou  Plaouemine  was 
barely  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  was 
common  to  cross  it  on  foot  logs  then,  and  the  cane  and  brush  on  either 
bank  interlocked  over  the  water. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Wilcoxson,  a  planter  upon  bayou  Vermillion,  and  amemberof 
the  convention  which  framed  our  present  state  constitution — ^a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Attaknpas^inforros  us  that  thirty-five  years  ago  he  passed 
down  through  the  bayou  Plaquemine  in  a  flat-boat  but  twelve  feet  wide ; 
he  says  that  at  manyplacesin  the  bayou  he  coiikl  step  from  the  gunwale  of 
his  boat  upon  the  bank  of  the  bayou  on  either  side.  He  assures  me  that 
thero  was  not  more  than  throe  feet  to  spare  between  the  sides  of  his  boat 
and  tho  banks  on  oitbor  side,  and  that  ho  was  obliged  to  keep  the  cano 
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and  brash,  which  formed  a  complete  arch  overhead,  from  strikiDg  him  in 
&e  fiice,  by  coastantly  putting  them  aside  with  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  old  settlers,  residing  upon  the  banks  of  ihe  Plaque- 
mine,  that  this  bayou,  forty  years  ago,  was  but  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  stumps  in  the  ^d  of  the  Plaquemine  have  been  cut 
down  three  different  times  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bayou  would  per- 
mit. Once,  they  were  cut  about  seven  feet.  They  need  cutting  again  at 
the  present  time.  Art  has  done  nothins  for  the  channel  of  the  Plaquemin* 
but  cut  these  stumps.  The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  of  the  stifTest 
kind  of  clay,  and  filled  with  cypress  stumps,  but  nevertheless  it  has  in- 
creased in  depth  to  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  in  width  from  25  to  200  and 
250  feet,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  The  cypress  stum|>s  over 
the  entire  bed  of  the  Plaquemine,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  country 
back,  which  is  low — the  streams  having  low  banks — show  conclusively  thiut 
this  bayou,  instead  of  having  been  **  open  for  ages,"  or  an  original  pcus^  as 
generally  supposed,  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  and  in  reality  but 
the  development  of  one  of  the  lateral  drains  from  the  river.  Cypress  trees 
never  could  have  grown  over  the  bottom  of  an  original  pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  paved  with  cypress  stumps. 
The  Plaquemine  falls  into  a  flat,  swampy  country,  within  a  few  miles. 
The  valley  of  the  Atchafalaya  approaches  nearer  to  the  Mississippi  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other.  The  bayou  Lafourche  is  evidently  an  original 
pass.  There  are  no  cypress  stumps  in  its  channel ;  its  delta  comprises 
the  bayous  Terrebonne,  Petit  Caillou,  Grand  Caillou,  Black  Chicliahoula, 
&c.  Having  existed  for  ases,  it  beajUled  its  swamps,  and  extended  itself 
to  the  Gulf.    Not  so  the  Plaquemine. 

With  regard  to  the  Atchafalaya,  the  facts  are  these:  before  the  oldrajlf 
which  was  several  miles  long,  very  compact,  and  almost  a  perfect  dam, 
was  removed,  and  before  the  Red  River  cut-off  was  made,  the  Atcha- 
falaya undoubtedly  did  diminish  in  size,  as  was  very  natural ;  the  current 
being  almost  entirely  checked  by  the  raft,  and  the  water,  conning  directly 
from  the  Mississippi,  being  loaded  with  sedimentary  matter.  The  loss  of 
current  occasioned  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  bars  were  formed  above  the 
raft.  Does  this  imply  a  want  of  scouring  power  in  a  current  ?  We  do 
not  expect  the  water  to  scour  out  rafts !  Since  the  raft  has  been  removed, 
notwithstanding  the  Atchafalaya  has  been  cot  off  from  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  has  been' uniformly  and  steadily  increasing  in  width 
and  depth. 

Mr.  Ellet  has  made  of  the  Raccourci  cut-offone  of  his  strongest  argu- 
ments agoinst  the  scouring  power  of  the  river.  He  says  :  '*  If  the  cut-oS^ 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  for  three  years,  is  still 
one-third  less  than  the  river  above  and  below,  how  can  we  expect  the 
river  to  increase  its  channel  with  the  extension  of  levees?'*  This  seems 
plausible,  and  might  be  considered  an  unanswerable  argument,  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cut-off  and  vicinity ;  but  the  cut-off  is  in 
reality  an  argument  against  Mr.  Ellet.  The  cut-off  is  one-third  less  than 
the  balance  of  the  river  in  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  one  third  less  toater 
passes  throagh  it,  at  a  high  stage,  than  through  the  river  above  and  below. 
The  cut-off  is  essentially  a  low  water  channel — ^there  are  no  bars  in  it — 
the  banks  are  bluff  on  both  sides,  and  the  depth  very  uniform. 

When  the  river  rises  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  its  banks,  the 
water  above  the  cut-off  escapes  over  the  sand  bar  into  the  old  Raccourci 
bend,  and  during  high  water,  not  only  around  the  old  bend,  and  over  the 
Tunica  bend  below,  but  over  both  sides  of  the  cut-off;  on  the  west  over 
Raccourci  Island,  into  Lake  Darby,  &c    Fully  one  third  of  the  high 
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'  If  Urns  divaited ;  and,  becaase  the  water  is  spread  orer  a  region  te- 
▼end  miles  wide^ — because  it  has  outlets^  and  is  not  confined  to  the  chaooel— 
the  cot- off  does  not  enlarge.  Does  this  imply  a  want  of  scouring  power? 
Were  the  upper  end  of  the  old  bend,  and  each  side  of  the  cut-off  leveed, 
and  all  the  water  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  cnt-off,  we  should  soon 
ind  Khat  it  had  power  sufficient  to  scour  out  a  channel  equal  to  that  above 
and  below. 

Mr.  Ellet  also  instances  the  Bonnet  Carr6  crevasse,  to  show  the  want  of 
aconring  power.  He  says :  **  Although  the  current  was  long-continued  and 
teiy  powerful,  the  cane  ridges  next  the  river  still  remamed  after  the  river 
had  subsided."  This  is  true,  but  not  all.  Mr.  £  omitted  to  state  that  ihrte 
ckatmeU  were  excavated  for  a  short  distance  into  the  fields ;  and  further, 
he  aays  nothing  of  the  caving  in  of  the  excavation  next  the  river,  as  the 
water  subsided.  The  soil  of  this  locality,  as  well  as  that  without  all  the 
lends  on  the  river,  is  of  a  very  tenacious  and  unyielding  nature,  and  be- 
comes, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  almost  of  3ie  consistence  of 
potty.  In  all  crevasses,  a  channel  of  greater  or  less  depth  is  excavated 
next  the  river,  when  the  water  is  concentrated ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  passed  the  break  or  opening  in  the  levee,  its  power  is  lost,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  it  has  space  to  spread  and  become  shallow.  This  crevasse  was 
very  wide — about  three-fourtbs  of  a  mile ;  and,  compared  with  its  width, 
Ha  depth  was  very  little — but  five  feet.  The  water  not  being  concentrated, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  a  large  channel  was  not  excavated. 

Mr.  £llei*s  reasonings  and  examples  of  the  want  of  scouring  power, 
•re  not  ample,  becanse  be  selects  instances  where  the  water  is  not  confined 
or  concentrated.  We  admit,  that  if  the  water  has  liberty  to  spread,  and 
is  not  confined  by  levees  or  otherwise,  it  will  fail  to  excavate. 

Mr.  Ellet  (usurnes,  (he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,)  that  **  a  mtich  greater 
power  is  required  to  excavate  a  new,  or  enlarge  an  old  channel,  than  is 
needed  to  maintain  snch  a  channel  after  it  is  once  opened.**  lu  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  holding  in  suspension  such  a  vast  amount  of  earthy 
matter,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case.  The  moment  the  current  has  lost  the 
power  to  excavate — and  cavinfi  in  this  sense  is  but  excavation,  because 
tiie  banks  would  not  cave,  unless  undermined — the  water  will  become 
dear,  because  the  supply  of  earthy  matter  must  be  kept  up,  to  keep  the 
waters  muddy,  Although  excavation  is  constantly  going  on,  even  when 
the  supply  of  water  is  the  same ;  still  the  current  and  quantity  of  water 
regulate  and  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  channel.  It  may  be 
d^per,  or  more  shallow,  than  before,  but  with  an  increase  of  depth  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  we  have  the  formation  of  a  bar  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  makes  the  channel  narrower,  and  *^  vice  versa.**  We  can.  there- 
fine,  readily  see  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  gradually 
inereases  the  extent  of  the  caving  or  excavation  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  excavation  is  renewed,  but  it  is  simply  increased  to  make  room  for  an 
additional  supply  of  water. 

Will  it  not,  therefore,  be  plainly  seen,  that  this  scouring  power  always 
exists  T  Were  we  to  take  away  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  water  from 
the  Mississippi,  the  scouring  power  would  still  exist ;  we  should  only  have 
diminished  the  power,  and  allowed  the  formation  of  bars  in  all  plnces,  ex- 
cept where  that  power  was  applied.  If  there  is  no  scouring  |Miwer,  how 
is  it  that  the  Mississippi  changes  its  channel  by  excavating  its  bends  t 
When  we  say  that  the  scouring  power  will  regulate  the  capacity  of  the 
channel,  we  are  giving  no  new  power  to  the  river ;  not  giving  it  what  it  had 
not  before  the  construction  of  levees.  We  only  say  that  the  scouring 
power  will  be  increased  or  diminished  with  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  water.    If  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
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Id  this  ?  Tke  tooamg  power  ttW  Misto  at  the  lowest  stige  of  the  Misrii* 
sippi,  otherwise,  bow  could  the  excavstioo  cootioBe  in  the  bends,  or  th« 
water  rerosJD  discolored  and  muddy  ?  It  is  a  law  of  natore,  that  the  stae  of 
the  obaoDel  is  regulated  directly  by  the  quantity  of  water  ^  is  foreed  to  con- 
vey, and  the  very  instant  the  scouring  power  or  current  (they  are  the 
same)  which  excavates  and  holds  up,  or  suspends  its  earthy  matter  is 
diminished,  by  outlets  or  crevasses,  that  instant  the  earthy  matter  is  drop- 
ped, forms  bars,  and  contracts  the  channeL  Can  it  possibly  be  odier- 
wise? 

Mr.  Ellet  says :  **  We  can  make  outlets  until  we  approach  thewiknoum 
limit  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  volume  needed  to  create 
and  that  needed  to  maintain  the  channel."  He  means  that  we  can  draw 
oflf  by  outlets  a  quantity  of  water  eqiial  to  the  cUfference  between  these 
powers,  before  the  river  channel  will  begin  to  diminish.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, no  latitude  between  these  powers.  One  begins  where  the  other 
ends,  and  ends  where  the  other  begins.  Mr.  EUet's  own  data  show  that 
the  channel  below  is  diminished  by  outlets.  '  He  gives  the  cross  section 
of  the  river  above  the  Bonnet  Carr6  Crevasse,  at  1^,734  square  feet,  and 
immediately  below,  at  152,443,  showing  a  diminution  of  46,291  square  feet. 
He  estimated  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse,  at  43,500  square  feet.  We 
see  here  that  the  diminution  of  the  channel  immediately  below  (and  thia 
eflfect  occurred  after  the  crevasse  was  formed)  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse.  The  same  result  was  found  at  the 
Sauve  crevasse,  and  will  be  found  at  every  other.  Were  these  crevasses 
permanent  outlets,  the  channel  would  be  permanently  reduced  through  all 
the  distance  below.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  outlets  ?  We  might  go  on 
roakiDg  them  until  we  had  submerged  all  the  alluvial  lands  in  our  state, 
and  still  but  have  restored  the  old  order  of  things.  The  river  wonkl  rise  as 
high  as  now.  Those  unfortunates  who  owned  lands  in  the  interior,  would 
be  obliged  to  build  and  retreat  to  mounds  during  high  water,  as  did  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  soil.  We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  de- 
crease of  channel  consequent  upon  a  decrease  of  water.  Berwick's  Bay 
and  the  bwer  Atchafalaya  convey  to  the  gulf  all  the  water  escaping  from 
the  Mississippi  above  Lafourche  on  the  west.  Formerly  the  water  rose 
above  all  the  lands  on  the  Teche.  Grand  Lake  then  was  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  crevasses  of  1849  and  1851,  when  part  of 
the  Teche,  and  a  great  part  of  several  parishes,  was  overflowed.  Then 
the  scouring  was  much  greater  than  now,  even  dnriag  the  crevasses  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  extension  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  caused  a  de- 
creased amount  of  water  in  Berwick's  Bay.  We  accordingly  find  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  The  bard  bottom, 
indicating  the  old  channel,  is  covered  many  feet  deep  by  a  deposit  of  soft 
mud,  through  which  the  sounding  lead  sinks. ***  This  mud  is  from  the 
swamps,  and  from  the  bottom  of  Grand  Lake.  The  Mississippi  water  de- 
posits most  of  its  sediment  before  it  reaches  Berwick  Bay. 

If  a  mtic^  greater  power  is  required  to  excavate  than  maintain  a  chan- 
nel— and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Mississippi  is  now  just  able  to  maintain 
its  present  channel — how  high  was  the  river  when  it  excavated  its  present 
channel  ? 

An  outlet  is  recommended  into  Lake  Borene.  We  admit  that  an  out- 
let could  be  made  here,  with  less  injury  to  the  planting  interests,  perhaps, 
than  at  any  other  point ;  but  as  it  is  all-important  that  an  increase,  instead 
of  a  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 


*  From  Boandmgs  and  measoraments  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey. 
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river  shoiild  be  obtained,  the  writer  cooteDdt  that  outlets  are  not  only 
vseless,  but  poaitifely  injurioos,  inasmuch  as  they  would  diminish  the 
asnoant  of  water,  and  consequently  the  depth  on  the  bars.x  This  depth 
on  the  bars  at  the  months  of  the  passes,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to 
New-Orleans  ;  her  vitality  depends  upon  it,  and  her  interests  should  not 
be  jeopardized  without  due  deliberation.  Every  foot  of  increase  in  depth 
on  said  bars  is  worth  millions  to  New-Orleans;  and  every  diminution  a 
corresponding  loss.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  there  being  a 
greater  depth  on  the 'bars  at  low,  than  at  high  water,  the  loss  by 
outlets  or  crevasses  would  hafe  no  effect  This  reasoning  is,  bow- 
ever,  fallacious.  The  depth  on  the  bars  at  high-water,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  cross-sections  of  all  the  passes,  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
the  body  of  water,  current,  and  quanti^  of  sedimentary  matter  maintained 
at  a  high  stage  of  the  river.  At  a  low  stage  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  in 
the  river  from  New-Orleans  to  the  gulf;  and,  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  gulf  during  high  tides,  consequent  upon  south  or  south- 
easteriy  winds,  is  higher  than  the  river-surface  at  New-Orleans.  Vessels 
have  been  flocUed  up  stream  from  the  third  to  the  second  municipality 
wharres.  There  being  very  little  sediment  carried  to  the  Belize,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sluggish  current,  little  or  no  addition  is  made  to  the  bars 
at  low  vrater,  and  e? en  this  is  of  nearly  pure  clay ;  the  sand  being  heavier, 
is  deposited  above.  The  constant  passage  of  steamers,  ships,  and  other 
vessels,  agitates  the  sand  and  mud  forming  the  bars;  and  the  constant  in- 
flux and  reflux  of  fthe  tides  at  low- water,  cause  this  mud  and  sand  to  float 
off  into  deep  water  outside.  The  concentration  of  the  water  at  a  tlow 
•tage  excavates  a  narrower  but  deeper  channel  than  we  have  at  high- 
water.  The  average  depth  will  be  found  the  greatest  at  high  water. 
The  sand  is  deposited  upon  the  bars  at  high- water,  and  carried  off  at  low- 
water.  The  clay  is  deposited  at  low-water  as  well  as  h'sh,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  bars  composed  of  clay,  more  or  less  indurated.  It  is, 
tfaersfore,  easily  seen  why  we  have  deeper  water  on  the  bars  at  a  low, 
than  at  a  high  stage  of  the  river. 

Should  the  depth' on  the  bars  be  reduced  one-third  by  outlets,  at  high- 
water,  the  low- water  depth  might  still  be  greater  than  the  high,  acd  yet 
ope-third  less  than  the  present  low-water  depth.  Again,  if  it  were  pos- 
^le  to  concentrate  the  water  into  two  passes,  we  should  gain  a  depth 
through  the  bars  of  these  two,  of  from  20  to  30  feet* 

The  low-water  depth  even  in  this  case  might  he  greater  than  the  high, 
and  still  the  truth  of  our  position  be  unshaken,  that  outlets  will  lessen,  and 
levees  increase  the  depth  of  water  in  the  passes. 

There  is  yet  one  other  argument  to  rebut.  It  is  said  that  Iberrille 
fimnd  a  depth  of  17  feet  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Since,  we  have  had  levees  extended  to  the  state  line,  and  more  water 
discharged  by  the  river.  Why  is  there  not  a  geater  depth  consequent 
upon  this  ?  Mr.  £llet  informs  us,  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  advances 
into  the  gulf,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  twenty  years.  Since  Iberville^s 
thne,  then,  the  embouchure  has  advanced  seven  and  a  half  miles.  This 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  aggregate  width  of  the  passes.  At 
that  time  the  water  was  more  concentrated  than  now ;  it  follows  that  a 
lesa  amount  of  water  would  give  as  great  a  depth  as  now. 

Mr.  Eliet  oMsitmes  that  the  bars  are  not  formed  by  deposit  from  the 

*  The  writer  devised  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this,  some  three  years  since,  by  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  rafts  in  ttie  smaller  passes — said  rafts  to  cause  a  deposit,  destmcrion  of 
cvrent,  and  consequent  fiUinfj^  up  of  the  passes  selected.    This  plan  was  submitted  to 
M^  Barnard,  U.  8.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  approved  by  him. 
VOL.  I.  12 
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river,  imt  are  washed  up  from  the  gulf  by  a  **  reflaent  under  corrmitf 
which  it  set  in  motioo  by  the  outpouring  floods  of  the  Mississippi.'*  He 
says  there  is  a  current  of  salt  water  runnine  into  the  rifer,  underneath  the 
fmh  water,  which  is  going  out,  and  that  uiis  current  washes  up  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  forms  the  bars.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  simply  is — that 
there  U  no  such  current.  Many  hundred  trials  of  the  currents,  in  all  the 
passes,  at  all  depths^  and  at  all  times  of  tides,  were  made  by  Prof.  Forsheyf 
and  not  a  single  instance  of  any  such  current,  nor  any  ourrent  but  an  out- 
ward one,  was  found.  ^ 

Although  Mr.  Ellet  adTises  a  system  of  outlets  in  stnmg  terms,  he  is 
rather  at  fault  when  he  proceeds  to  point  out  tohere  to  make  them.  He^ 
advises  the  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne,  but  tacitly  admits,  that  while  this 
will  do  no  eood  above,  or  at  most,  but  for  a  short  distance,  he  can  recom- 
mend no  other  new  outlet.  He  advises  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaque- 
mine  to  four  times  its  present  eapaci^,  but  does  so  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  it  is  a  question  of  expediency,  at  best, 
whether  we  shall  sacrifice  the  richest  part  of  Atbdcapas,  to  the  river  in- 
terest, or  not.  In  other  words :  we  are  to  regulate  the  size  of  this  outlet, 
or  the  extent  of  the  enlargement,  by  the  size  of  our  purse,  and  extent  of 
the  damages.  The  writer  admits  that  the  coast  planters  will  be  benefited 
by  outlets  in  but  one  way.  Outlets  would  lessen  the  caving  of  the  banks, 
hasten  the  formation  of  battures,  and  diminish  the  cost  m  maintaining 
levees,  by  lengthening  the  periods  of  their  renewal.  The  extension  m 
levees  would,  and  will,  have  the  contrary  effect.  Thus  far  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  Mississippi  planter  to  advocate  outlets.  It  will  be  a  war  of  tnteresfis. 
New-Orleans  and  Attakapas  verstu  the  Mississippi  Coast.  A  compromise 
may  be  effected,  and  outlets  to  a  very  limited  eitent,  in  connection  with 
strong  levees  on^the  river,  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Ellet  says',  (p.  74,)  that  there  can  **  be  no  reaeonable  objecHon  o^ 
fered  to  increasiog  the  draught  through  the  Plaquemine  until  Uiis 
bayou  discharges  into  Grand  Lake  a  column  equal  to  that  which  is 
ordinarily  received  by  that  basin  from  the  crevasses  in  the  levees;"  or  agaia* 
**  to  increase  the  Plaquemine  until  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  reUable  stibt^iute 
(or  those  disasfyrous  crevasses,  by  which  the  channel  b  now  annually  re- 
lieved." Now,  as  a  portion  of  the  Lafourche,  Black,  and  Teche,  the 
whole  of  Grand  River,  Belle  River,  Sorrel,  Pigeon,  Chene,  Grand  BayoOf 
&c.,  &c.;  in  short,  alarse  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Iberville,  Assumption, 
Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  were  over- 
flowed by  those  disastrous  crevasses,  we  are  toki  that  no  reaaonabU  objection 
can  be  made  why  we  should  net  permanently  overflow  the  same  extent  of 
country,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaquemine.  What  say  you,  people  of 
Attakapas  ?  Can  you  make  no  reasonable  objection  why  your  plantatioDs 
should  not  be  con  veiled  into  swamps,  or  annually  ovei^owed  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plaquemine,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  until  it  can  difchai^ 
upon  you  a  body  of  water  equal  to  all  the  crevasses,  we  must  have  the 
Atchafalaya  enlarged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  indeed,  to  three  times  its 
present  size.  Were  these  counsels  followed,  there  would  not  be  an  acre 
of  dry  land  in  all  Attakapas. 

But  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  from  Uiree  to  four  feet  thick,  divides  the 
bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  from  the  quicksand  beneath.  Althoush  we 
believe  the  apprehension  (of  some)  that  the  Mississippi  will  abandon  its 
channel,  and  take  this  route  to  the  gulf,  to  be  absurd;  still  were  the 
Plaquemine  widened  to  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  this  thin  stratum  of 
clay  removed,  (it  soon  would  be  by  such  a  current,)  this  outlet — with  a  &11 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  Mississippi,  and  a  quicksand  bottom  to  woik 
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opon, — ^would  be  rather  more  diflSfcnlt  to  maDage  and  regulate  than  Mr. 
Ellet  appears  to  imagine. 

Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  be  permanently  protected  by  levees ;  he  ad- 
vises outlets.  The  outlets,  if  made,  would  in?o1ve  a  loss  of  many  millions 
worth  of  property,  to  do  any  good  at  all  to  the  river.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly levee  in  the  outlets — this  is  perfectly  impracdcable,  as  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  country  will  admit,  and  Mr.  E.  does  not  deny.  The 
development  of  the  outlets,  as  recommended,  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions.  The  same  amount,  or  perhaps  less,  would  construct 
reservoirs  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  water,  and  preserve  us  from  over- 
flow. We,  of  course,  must  choose  the  reservoirs,  in  preference  to  con- 
verting one  half  our  stato  into  swamp.  If  we  were  certain  to  be  overflowed, 
Aese  reservoirs  might  be  our  salvation,  provided  suitable  sights  could  be 
found  for  them. 

The  writer,  as  well  as  other  engineers  in  this  state,  dissent  entirely 
finom  Mr.  Ellet,  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  extension  of  levees  by  the  states 
above.  Let  any  one  inspect  the  levees  on  the  river  between  New-Orleans 
and  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  as  they  pass  up  in  a  steamer,  in  the  day-time, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  highest  water  does  not  rise  more  than  from  ten 
inches  to  two  feet  above  the  lands  behind  the  levees,  on  all  the  points,  or 
where  there  has  been  no  caviog.  The  levees  in  the  caving  bends  are 
high,  because  all  the  highest  land  has  caved  in  to  the  river,  and  the  land 
everywhere  slopes  back,  or  descends  from  the  river.  If  the  extension  of 
levees  to  the  line  of  Arkansas  has  not  had  the  effect  to  raise  the  water 
higher  above  these  pointo  than  before  any  levees  were  constructed — as  is 
the  foot — ^why  will  a  further  extension  of  levees  raise  the  river  many 
feet? 

Mr.  Ellet^s  report,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  is  valuable,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  It  has  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  should  be  generally  circulated  and  read.  Let  all  read,  and  let  us 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others.  If  it  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  rouse  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  some  concert  of  action  with  re- 
gard to  levees,  it  will  have  done  a  great  good.  In  our  opinion,  outlete 
never  will  be  adopted.  They  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  to  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  would  reclaim  and  cultivate,  that  would  con- 
vert every  swamp  and  fen  into  abodes  of  wealth,  into  cultivated  fields. 
Had  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  interior  never  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
outlete  might  have  been  adopted,  but  not  now.  The  water  cannot  be  con- 
ined  after  leaving  the  river — millions  worth  of  property  woukl  inevitably 
be  destroyed — and  the  state  is  not  prepared  to  pay  damages. 

We  regret  that  the  space  allowed  to  an  article  for  a  periodical,  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  valuable  facte 
—the  many  merito  of  Mr.  Ellet*8  report ;  but  the  report  is  before  us,  and 
all  can  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 

After  much  study  and  examination,  we  are  convinced  that  the  extension 
of  levees  and  progress  of  cultivation,  do  not  have  the  effect  to  raise  the 
river  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  that  the  river  does  increase  in  capaci^  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  called  upon  to  convey;  and 
that  the  plane  of  descent  will  not  be  elevated,  nor  changed,  except  by  cut- 
oflfs,  and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  delta  into  the  gulf. 

A  i^fteifi  of  leveeing  should  be  adopted.  The  stato  should  be  divided  into 
five  or  more  districte,  with  natural  boundaries;  each  district  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  foithful  engineer,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  survey  for,  and  mark  out  where  and  how  each  levee  should  be  built 
The  levees  should  be  made  higher,  with  a  wider  base,  and  a  greater  width 
at  top,  than  now.    When  danger  of  caving  is  imminent,  they  should  be 
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put  farther  back,  and  in  time,  regardless  of  private  or  iDdlfidoal  intereal 
and  remuDstraDce.  A  geoeral  tax  shoald  be  levied  upon  all  real  estate  in 
each  district,  to  assist  in  the  constraction  of  new  levees.  Let  the  people 
of  the  district  pay  a  part,  and  the  planter  the  balance.  Let  the  engineer* 
in  conjunction  with  an  advisory  board  elected  in  each  district,  decide  whea 
and  how  far  a  levee  shall  be  put  back  from  the  river  bank  in  a  caving  bend« 
80  that  the  interests  of  the  district,  or  a  commnnity,  shall  be  protected, 
and  let  their  judgment  be  final.  Some  ^ffkienl  means — there  are  none  at 
present — should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  pirating  of  timber  upon  the 
public  lands.  By  removing  the  motive,  we  may  put  a  atop  to  this  causa 
of  crevasses. 

It  may  be  practicable  to  close  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  passes  of  the 
Mississippi.  Were  it  accomplished,  a  consequent  gain  in  depth  upon  the 
bars  of  the  others,  seems  inevitable ;  and,  as  the  embouchure  advances  but 
one  mile  in  twenty  years,  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  effect  would 
be  lost.  The  cross  section  of  the  discharge  must  be  the  same  at  a  like 
stage  of  water.  Subtract  from  the  width,  and  we  must  gain  in  depth ;  and 
vice  versa.  Dredging  can  be  but  little  depended  upon — ^it  is  at  war  with 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  bars.  We  must,  if  possible,  make 
the  river  do  its  own  dredsing.  A.n  increased  depth  of  water  upon  the 
bars  would  remove  the  only  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard 
at  New-Orleans.  It  would  permit  the  passage  of  those  clipper-built  ships 
which  are  destined  to  usurp  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  New- 
Orleans  never  can  become  what  she  ought,  the  rival  of  New- York,  unless 
she  imports,  and  supplies  the  Mississippi  Valley.  She  cannot  import 
except  in  clipper  ships,  and  they  require  more  water  upon  the  bar  than 
we  now  have.  Therefore  a  system  of  outlets,  having  the  effect  to  di- 
minish the  depth,  would  result  in  great  injnry  to  New-Orleans,  and 
through  her,  to  the  state. 

We  regret  that  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Ellet,  in  making  examinations 
within  our  state,  was  so  limited ;  and  feel  well  assured,  from  the  liberal 
and  professional  naanner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject,  that  had  be 
have  had  a  more  ample  array  of  facts  touching  many  points,  in  connection 
with,  and  ultimately  allied  to  the  whole,  some  of  his  deductions  and  con- 
clusions would  have  been  different  Instrumental  examinations  are  much 
needed  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  before  we  can  give  the  fullest  force 
to  conclusions,  and  conse<juent  suggestions  as  to  healing  and  permanent 
remedies.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  theme  is  one  which  has 
so  enlisted  the  professional  spirit  of  Mr.  Ellet,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
pursue  it  with  the  energy  set  forth  in  his  report,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  sentiment  contained  in  this  article  is  intended  in  any  spirit 
save  that  of  courtesy,  commensurate  with  the  esteem  engendered  by  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Ellet*s  valuable  report,  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

G.  W.  R.  Batlet, 

Ciinl  Engineer, 


ART.  YL-PRODUCnON  AND  MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR. 

COMPOSITION  OF  SOILS,  AND  THE  INFLUENOE  OF  OLIMATE  AND  SEASONS. 

Bt  analytifl,  we  find  that  toilt  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  granite,  com- 
prise varioufl  constituents  highly  desirable  in  a  sugar-cane  soil ;  which  may  be 
placed  as  follows,  viz  :  silica,  alumina,  potash,  lime,  soda,  ma^esia,  peroxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  fluonc  acid.  These, 
with  other  mineral  substances,  and  an  aocomulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
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•Ute  of  decomposition,  serve  to  constitate  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
disintegrated  crjstals  are  constantly,  though  gradually,  decomposing ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  planters  have  a  prejudice  against  such  land,  because  they 
see  a  large  number  of  these  crystals  in  the  soil,  and  forthwith  pronounceit 
sandy  and  unsuitable.  Many  a  fine  tract  of  land  have  I  seen  lying  uncultivated, 
from  no  other  cause  than  this  unfounded  prejudice.  A  French  gentleman  in 
the  Straits,  showing  me  his  estate,  took  me  to  some  fields  near  his  bouse,  which 
he  said  were  the  worst  of  all,  and  to  be  abandoned.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
stated  the  canes  then  growing  to  be  only  seven  months  old,  whereas  they  were 
eleven  ;  being  positively  so  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  estate,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  practice  deception,  rather  than  have  me  form  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  his  property.  However,  time  passed  on,  and  these  abused  canes  were  cut 
and  manufactured,  (being  the  third  crop  from  that  land,)  when  the  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar  yielded  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  could  no  longer  be  entertained ; 
therefore,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  Chinaman  (cultivatinfir  under  contract)  slight- 
ly manured  and  replanted  them.*  It  was  then  observed  that  the  labor  in  clean- 
ing, trashinff,  banking,  cutting,  and  carrying  the  canes,  and  manufacturing 
and  curing  the  produce,  was  considerably  less  ;  whilst  the  sugar  resulting  was 
more,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  estate. 
With  all  the  vivacity^  of  his  countrymen,  this  gentleman  thereon  became  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praises  of  this  description  of  soil,  (decomposed  granite,)  and 
would  fain  have  had  all  the  lands  of  his  estate  of  the  same  quality. 

Granite  formation  is  very  general  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  is  always 
found  to  afford  a  really  good  and  desirable  soil  for  sugar-cane  culture  ;  beinv 
always  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  furnished 
hj  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  ages.  In  the  low,  swampy  lands  of  Provioce 
Wellesle^  and  Malacca,  we  generally  find  the  debris  of  granite  abounding  in 
the  soil,  m  conjunction  with  alluvial  deposit  and  vegetable  matter  ;  together, 
forming  the  richest  description  of  land  to  be  there  obtained. 

In  some  parts,  however,  the  soil  is  very  variable  indeed  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  beds  of  decomposed  granite  occur.  Along 
the  Malacca  River,  this  is  exhibited  to  a  degree  seldom  seen  elsewhere :  a  sur- 
face-soil of  decaying  vegetable  matter  (varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to 
twelve  inches)  resting  on  a  strata  of  grayish  plastic  clay,  below  which  the  sub- 
soil appears  entirely  composed  of  decomposed  feldspar  of  a  very  pure  white  ; 
the  grayish  plastic  clay  abounding  in  streaks  of  a  red  and  yellow  color,  and 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  disintegrated  crystals,  as  yet  undecomposed. 
This  description  of  land  is  found  in  patches  here  and  there,  whilst  immediately 
contiguous  to  it  the  soil  assumes  other  totally  different  characters. 

Some  peculiar  descriptions  of  granite  rock  resist  the  action  of  the  elehients 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  obelisks  at  Rome, 
which  have  been  erected  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  Others  again,  es- 
pecially when  feldspar  predominates,  quickly  crumble  away  and  are  destroyed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  view  the  granite  formation,  as  other  than 
favorable  to  the  composition  of  a  good  soil,  in  which  argillaceous  earth  abounds ; 
although  its  comparative  value  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  vege- 
table and  other  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  descriptions  of  porphyry  and  trap  rocks  occur  in  the  West  India 
islands,  India,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  confine  myself  to  a  brief  mention  of  limestone ;  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  clay  ironstone  ;  and  magnetic  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  Jamaica,  limestone  rocks  abound,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  ;  where 
tliey  are  commonly  called  **  honey-combed  rocks,"  from  their  being  worn  mto 

•  In  regard  to  the  importance  of  seed  eane,  of  which  much  is  often  said,  Mr.  Wray  re- 
marks: *- 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatiBfied  wdth  the  canes  at  present  enlti- 
vmted :  nor  do  I  tnink  caDes  produced  from  seed  would  ixissest  any  advantage  over  those 
obuined  from  cuttingB ;  so  tnat  I  do  not  consider  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  discover 
cane  seed,  other  than  a  trivud  disappointment,  of  no  consequence  whatever." 
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▼arions  fantastic  ihapei  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Thronjrhoat  India,  also, 
they  are  found  very  abundantly  ;  where  they  do  not  occur  in  one  form,  they  do 
in  another.  Thus  in  many  places  the  natives  dig  into  the  soil,  or  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  for  a  description  of  concretionary  limestone,  which  is  constantly 
forming,  and  which  they  term  kunker.  This  kunker  is  naturally  very  variable 
in  its  constituents ;  from  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  lime,  from  its 
strong  affinity  for  acids,  enters  into  combination  with  the  first  it  may  chance 
to  meet. 

At  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  ground,  (on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  India,^  I  have  often  found  considerable  formations — being  lime  in 
combination  with  silica— of  a  dirty  gray  color ;  rough,  irregular,  excessively 
hard,  and  giving  out  abundance  of  sparks  on  being  struck  with  a  common  ham- 
mer. Perhaps  this  ranks  rather  as  a  bi-silicate  of  lime  than  as  a  limestone. 
Limestone  consists  of  lime  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  and  small  por- 
tions of  foreign  matter. 

As  a  formation,  I  know  from  experience,  that  it  exercises  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  plant,  and  the  saccharine  character 
of  its  juice.  I  well  remember  a  small  mountain  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Tre- 
lawney,  Jamaica,  which  was  so  rocky,  that  in  many  of  the  fields  planting  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  hand,  (not  hoe,)  as  small  indication  of  soil  could  be 
seen :  yet  the  roots  of  the  canes  insinuated  themselves  betwixt  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  discovered  abundant  sources  of  nutriment  of  the  rarest  qualitjr,  ae 
the  sugar  produced  by  those  canes  evidenced.  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  juice 
was  the  cleanest  and  best  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sugar 
(made  in  common  open  pans)  was  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  Muscovado 
I  ever  saw :  that  miule  by  the  vacuum  pan  not  excepted.  Surely  this  extreme 
excellence  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  peculiar  formation  (limestone  ; ) 
and  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  roots  extracted  from  it  this  supply  of 
genial  nourishment,  which  exhibited  itself  so  strikingly  in  the  abundance  of 
saccharine  matter  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  plant. 

Of  iron-stone,  we  find  in  the  Straits  Settlements  many  varieties  ;  but  in  Ma- 
lacca and  Singapore  the  following  are  most  common  : — red  kemaiite—^f  hhrownr 
ish-red  color,  in  masses,  stalactites,  and  kidney-form  balls ;  powder  red,  and 
structure  fibrous — is  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  columbic  acid,  alumina, 
and  water.* 

Red  clay  iron-stone  and  red  siliciout  irorirtlone  are,  also,  of  the  same  class ; 
and  consist  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

Brown  clay  ironrstane  and  ydlow  clay  iron-stone  are  of  the  species  termed 
hydrous  peroiide  of  iron ;  color,  various  shades  of  brown :  as  yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown,  clove-brown,  and  blackish-brown,  streak  yellowish-brown.  They 
are  found  to  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  with  very  small  portions  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  silica  :  sometimes,  also,  traces  of  alumina. 

Magnetic  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron)  and  iron  or  cubic  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of 
iron)  are  very  common  indeed  in  the  West  India  islands  and  Malacca :  the 
former,  which  is  of  a  color  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red, 
is  composed  of  one  atom  sulphur,  and  one  atom  iron  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  char- 
acteristic bronze-yellow  color,  streak  brownish-black,  and  contains  of  sulphur 
two  atoms,  iron  one  atom.t  These  pyrites  are  very  abundant  on  some  lands, 
and  act  very  prejudicially  on  vegetation  when  the  lands  are  not  drained  pro- 
perly ;  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  this  substance  becomes  converted,  by  the  pro- 
lonjged  action  of  oxygen,  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  re 
main  in  solution  in  the  stagnant  water  that  covers  the  land,  rendering  it  very 
sour  or  acid.  In  seasons  of  dry  weather,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  this 
sour  or  acid  water,  percolating  through  the  thick  strata  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  often  forming  the  surface  soil,  yields  to  the  vegetable  matter  its  oxygen, 
and  thus  again  resumes  its  character  as  iron  pyrites.  With  every  lodgment  of 
water  and  subsequent  absorption  these  transformations  are  continually  afiect- 


•  Thompson. 

t  See  Dr.  Thompson's  work  on  <*  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Minend  Anaiysis." 
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^  so  tosf  a«  the  land  remaini  nndnined ;  but  a  prop«r  ■yitem  of  drainage 
altogeUier  arrests  these  aotioni,  and  rescues  the  crops  from  the  yerj  serious 
injury  sustained  thereby. 

In  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  land  so  circumstanced  is  termed  by  the  Malays 
ma»am  (acid  or  sour)  ;  and  they  are  often  sadly  perpjexed  and  prejudiced  by 
the  partial  or  total  failure  of  their  rice  crops,  from  this  cause.  J3ut  with  the 
Chinese,  in  the  same  locality,  no  inconvenience  of  the  kind  is  felt,  when  they 
pursue  their  usual  system  of  cultivation.  This  fact  induces  a  belief  that  the 
Chinese  choose  a  sweeter  and  more  fertile  description  of  soil ;  whereas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  no  difference  in  this  respect  really  exists.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sugar  planter  and  others  in  the  Straits,  I  will  explain  how  this 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  Chinese  mode  of  operation.  When  a  China- 
man cultivates  utnd,  he  generally  acts  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  one  acre  thoroughly,  than  two  in  an  imperfect  and  partial  manner ; 
hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  their  system  "  garden  cultivation,'*  which 
indeed  it  is :  and  a  very  wise  and  admirable  system  it  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
which  obtains  from  one  acre  of  land  as  much  as  two  or  three  acres  commonly 
yield. 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  the  Chinaman  proceeds  to  choose  a  patch  of 
land  of  manageable  size,  the  jungle  of  which  he  cuts,  allows  to  dry,  and  then 
boms  ;  next  he  sets  to  work  on  the  roots  and  stumps  of  all  trees  and  bushes 
remaining  in  the  ground :  these  he  carefully  digs  out,  piles  up  in  heaps,  and 
covers  over  with  earth.  The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  quickly  dnes  the 
heaps  sufficiently  ;  when  the  Chinaman  sets  them  on  fire,  and  attends  constant- 
ly whilst  they  are  burning,  that  every  portion  may  be  consumed.  The  ashes 
and  burnt  earth  resulting  are  carefully  scattered  over  the  land  ;  which  is  then 
dug  (by  hoe)  and  thorous^hly  turned  up.  He  next  digs  a  trench,  and  throwe 
up  a  bank  around  the  land  he  has  cleared,  to  drain  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  out  all  water  from  the  adjacent  lands.  Finally,  he  gives  it  a  second 
tkanhding,  (hoe-diggingV  and  plants  out  his  sugar-canes,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  please.  Thus  the  first  shower  of  rain  saturates  the  alkalies  contained  in 
the  ashes,  (so  abundantly  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  land,)  and  in  solution 
conveys  them  to  the  soil ;  m  which  they  speedily  enter  into  combination  with 
sulphuric  and  other  acids  (existing  as  before  noticed,)  and  form  insoluble  comr 
pounds.  Hence  we  never  hear  a  Chinaman  complaining  of  acidity  in  land  so 
settled  by  him.  There  certainly  are  lazy  Chinese  as  well  as  lazy  Englishmen, 
who  are  sufficiently  careless  to  neglect  such  precautionary  measures;  but 
these  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  they  suffisr,  in  common  with 
the  Malays,  disappointment  and  frequent  loss,  from  the  failure  of  their  crops. 

Were  the  mischief  arising  from  these  false  notions  confined  to  the  poor^  and 
ignorant  Relays,  I  should  not  have  been  so  diffuse  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject; 
but  as  Europeans  (nlanters  and  others)  are  sometimes  grievously  misled  by  such 
assertions  of  the  Malaj^s,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  them  the  absurdity  of  trust- 
ing to  such  authority.  In  the  West  Indies,  proper  drainage  (and  the  application 
of  a  little  lime,  if  it  can  be  afforded,)  will  entirely  relieve  the  planter  from  the  ill 
effects  of  iron-pyrites  on  their  crops. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Demerara,  Louisiana,  and  other  places, 
&at  lands  are  strongly  imprecated  with  saline  matter;  which  certainly  causes 
the  cane  tu  grow  most  Inxunantly,  but  affects  the  juice  (and  consequently  the 
sugar  made  from  it)  very  prejudicially.  In  Province  Wellesley,  I  have  known 
sugar  that  was  quite  salt  produced  the  first  year  from  such  land ;  and  in  the  Son- 
derbunds*  it  was  so  very  salt,  that  the  sugar  estates  bad  to  be  abandoned.  In 
Demerara,  also,  infinite  trouble  and  loss  result  from  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Ure 
writes: 

*»  The  following  analysis  of  cane  juice,  performed  by  a  French  chemist,  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Porstall,  of  New-Orleans. 


*  Low  land  at  the  months  of  the  Oanges,  is  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
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"In  ten  Eagliih  gaUoos,  of  231  oibio  incfaM  each,  of  jaice,  mirking  W 
BMim6,  there  are  5}  oonces,  Bngliih,  of  salts,  which  consist  of— 

Salphate  of  potash.... ...17*840  grammes  ae  15*44  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash 16*028        '*  *' 

Chlorure  of  potassium ^8*355        **  ** 

Acetate  of  potash 63*750        "  ** 

Acetate  of  lime. 36  010        "  ** 

Gelatinons  silica 15270        "  " 

157*253  a  5*57  oonces  aToiidnpois. 

'*  To  the  large  proportion  of  deliqaescent  saline  matter— of  which  one-half,  he 
says,  remains  m  the  sagai>— the  analyst  very  properly  ascribes  the  deliquesoence 
and  deterioration  of  the  sugar,  when  kept  ror  some  time,  or  transported.  It  was 
probably  the  juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisisna,  which 
»  more  abundant  in  saline  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Demarara  cane  juice  has,  (perhaps,  the  above  saline  constitution ;  since  it  suf- 
fers much  loss  of  weight  by  drainage  in  the  home  voyage." 

Where  salt  is  present  in  land— as  from  the  overflowmg  of  the  high  spring-tidet 
—nothing  can  be  done  but  making  good  "  bunds"  to  keep  out  the  aslt  water,  and 
establishmg  a  good  system  of  drainage.  By  these  means,  the  soil  beins  well 
turned  up.  the  excess  of  saline  matter  will  in  a  crop  or  two  be  carried  off  by  the 
rains;  which  will  wash  the  soil  and  pass  off  by  drainage :  and  also,  in  part,  by 
the  auantity  contained  in  the  cane  or  other  crop  grown  on  the  land.  In  Province 
Weltesley,  this  has  been  the  case ;  and  it  will  always  so  happen,  unless  the  soil 
be  of  that  sandy  and  porous  nature  which  admits  of  the  salt  or  saltish  water  soak- 
ing up  through  it  dunng  the  continuance  of  the  spring-tides.  When  once  the  cane 
has  imbibed  these  undesirable  salts,  they  become  incorporated  in  its  juice ;  and 
then  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them  are  quite  unavaiUng.  The  only  course  to  be 
pursued  with  such  land  i*—after  bunding  and  draining  it  properly — to  plant  Indian 
oom,  Guinea  com,  or^  Guinea  grass  on  it  for  two  or  three  years,  untu  the  saline 
matters  have  become  in  a  degree  exhausted ;  when  canes  may  be  planted  without 
fear.  I  have  already  said  that  the  soil  which  I  know  to  have  produced  the  best 
sugar  of  any  I  ever  saw,  was  of  a  limestone  formation ;  and  such  I  have  knovm 
(from  the  estate  book)  to  have  ratooned  for  twenty  years!  Yet,  in  consequence  <^ 
its  being  a  mountainous  estate,  I  doubt  much  whether  it  could  be  profitably  culti- 
vated in  these  times.  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  such  soil,  but  pass  on  to  that 
known  as  a  '*  brick-mould.'* 

In  the  West  and  East  Indies  this  description  of  soil  abounds,  and  combines  so 
manv  advantages,  that  it  may  truly  be  stated  as  the  most  desirable  soil  the  planter 
can  have. 

*'  Brick-mould*'  soil  is  of  various  colors,  and,  of  course,  of  variable  powers.  It  it 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  in  such  proportions  that  air  and  water 
can  penetrate  to  some  depth  with  sufficient  facUitv ;  and  it  admiu  of  being  worked 
up,  by  plow  or  hoe,  readily  and  easily.  Vegetable  matter  and  various  substances, 
of  course,  are  mixed  up  in  sucb  soil,  and  serve  to  increase  its  fertility ;  but  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  day  which  is  in  combination.  Clay  varies  very 
much  io  its  character,  and  consequently  in  its  value.  It  is  composed  of  argillaceous 
earth  (otherwise  termed  alumina)  and  silica:  very  commonly  the  oxides  of  iron 
occur  in  it  also,  and  impart  a  red,  brownish*red,  or  blackish-brown  color  to  the 
mass ;  from  which  it  is  then  denominated  a  fitmiginous  clay. 

No  clay  soil  can  of  itself  be  considered  fertile,  although  it  may  abound  in  the 
elements  necessary  to  fertility ;  inasmuch  as  clay  is  of  itself  so  compact  and  co- 
hesive as  to  be  entirely  closed  to  the  action  of  air  internally ;  but  when  in  admix- 
ture with  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  in  due  proportion,  it  is  then  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  to  benefit  by  such  action.  Air  and  water  now  penetrate 
with  all  desirable  freedom ;  and  perform  their  important  parts  in  an  unceasing 
action  on  the  alkaline  constituents,  and  the  decaying  vegetable  bodies  contained 
in  the  soil. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  an  instant,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  actions^ ;  the 
arrest  of  which  causes  a  soil,  aboundiog  in  the  elements  essential  to  fertility,  to 
become  at  once  barren  and  unproductive.    First,  then,  we  find  that  atmospheric 
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■Sr— wbioh  it  composed  of  carbonicacid  gai  and  oxy^n  gas,  with  small  portions 
of  ammonia  aod  hydrogen — is  required  to  permeate  through  the  soil  in  order  to 
affi>rd  to  it  its  oxygen ;  which  sets  free  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  various  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  and  keeps  up  in  the  vegetable  matter  or  humus  a  putreiactive 
fennentatioo,  which  causes  it  to  evolve  carbonicacid;  thus  constant  supplies  of 
mitriment,  in  the  shape  of  alkalies  in  solution  and  carbonic  acid,  are  being  supplied 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  on  that  soil.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  carbonic 
acid  ^  and  ammonia  contained  m  the  air,  are  absorbed  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  fixed  in  the  soil ;  lo  be  presented  in  a  soluble  form  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  on  the  occasion  of  eveiy  shower.  Secondly,  we  perceive  that  water  is 
absolutely  necessary,  to  dissolve  the  alkalies  and  earthy  salto  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  to  furnish  them  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  plants :  but,  in  addition  to  these 
and  other  important  offices,  the  same  water  afibras  to  the  plant  ito  hydrogen,  and 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  to  enable  it  to  efiect  certain  chemical  transformations. 

Air  and  water,  then,  must  have  free  access  to  soils ;  otherwise  they  are  barren. 
Where  a  due  quantity  of  sand  is  in  combination  with  clay,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
thdr  action ;  and  when  the  cla^s  are  rich,  the  sand  silicioas,  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter abundant,  the  very  best  soil  u  presented  to  ns  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Its 
property  of  retaining  moisture,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  is  very  remarkable : 
whilst  in  heavy  rains  the  water  drains  off  very  quickly  wherever  drains  exist ; 
thus,  under  proper  management,  an  excess  of  water  is  never  retained  in  the  soil ; 
Bor  does  it  ever  oeoome  destitute  of  moisture.  It  is  easily  broken  up  by  the  plow 
or  hoe,  forming  comparatively  light  work  for  the  cattle  and  laborers  on  an  estate ; 
aod  it  always  yields  a  more  arateful  return  for  the  plowings  or  '*  working  up*' 
which  it  receives,  than  any  otner  description  of  soil.  Brick-mould,  therefore,  is 
deservedly  esteemed  and  tonaht  after  bv  all  planters ;  as  it  not  only  gives  good 
and  abundant  returns  during  tne  first  ana  second  years,  but  still  contmues  ratoon- 
iog  for  many  years,  advantageously. 

I  have  known  many  estates  to  have  fine  level  fields  of  a  rich  clay  Boil,  most 
readily  convertible  into  an  excellent  brick-mould,  by  merely  carting  to  it  a 
proper  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  abounded  on  the  properties ;  yet  from 
n^Iect,  want  of  information,  or  other  causes,  these  fields  were  suffered  to  remain 
nmmproved  in  this  respect.  The  lands  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  the  Straiu  Set- 
tlements, are  at  this  moment  in  this  condition ;  and  although  he  is  striving  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  afford  them  the  requisite  quantity  of  sand,  yet  his  cattle  are 
so^  woakly,  and  his  means  so  contracted,  that  I  fear  a  very  considerable  time 
will  elapse  ere  his  fields  can  receive  anything  like  the  quantity  their  nature  demands. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  particular  kind  of  sou  which  is  found  in  the  parish 
of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  is  very  valuable  for  aogar  cane  cultivation.  It  is  of  a 
chocolate  color ;  varying,  however,  to  a  red  of  different  shades  of  brightness,  and 
has  a  very  glossy  or  sparkling  appearance  when  first  plowed  up ;  wnen  wet,  it 
soils  the  hands  as  would  paint. 

Bryan  Edwards,  Porter,  and  others,  make  mention  of  this  soil ;  but  I  have 
never  known  any  explanation  given  as  to  its  origin.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  seen  abundance  of  it  in  Malacca,  and  am 
inclined  to  pronounce  it  as  consisting  of  that  micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron  ore,* 
termed  sometimes  **  iron-firoth,"  largely  combined  with  lime,  in  various  forms,  and 
other  matters. 

In  Trelawney,  limestone  formation  prevails  generally  wherever  this  chocolate- 
eolored  soil  is  found ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  quantity 
of  lime  dissolved  and  carried  in  solution  to  the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
nmst  serve  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  acidity  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
inioeral  oxides.  On  the  whole,  it  forms  a  fine  friable  mould,  is  easily  worked  up, 
ia  retentive  of  moisture,  and  bears  excellent  crops  of  canes,  which  ratoon  well, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fair,  well-grained  sugar. 

The  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  abounding  must  tend  to  render  such  soil  fertile, 
by  the  large  (quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere,  fixes  in 
the  soil,  aod  yiekls  in  solution  (on  the  occasion  of  every  &11  of  rain)t  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 

*  Iron-froth  (Eisenrabm)  is  composed  of  scaly  friable  parts  which  soil  stroDgly :  color 
between  cherry  and  brownish-red ;  very  soft. 
t  See  Liebig  s  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  89 
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The  climate  most  congenial  to  the  sagar-cane  plant  if  of  a  warm  and  moiit 
character,  with  moderate  intervala  of  hot  dry  weather,  attemp«red  by  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breezes.  It  has  always  been  foand  to  grow  most  lozoriantly  on  islaoda, 
and  aloQff  the  seacoasts  of  mainland ;  whioh  leads  us  to  oonclode  that  the  saline 
particles  borne  on  the  sea-breeze  exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  inflaence  of  the  sea-breeze,  however,  is  exerted  in  man^  ways:  as 
by  imparting  moisture  to  the  soil,'eyen  in  the  hottest  weather  and  dnest  season, 
by  supplying  to  it  the  major  portion  of  the  saline  matter  borne  inland,  and  by 
afibrdmg  to  the  leaves  of  the  canes  matter  for  assimilation :  add  to  which,  the 
abundant  dew,  which  it  decidedly  afiects. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  cane  attains  its  greatest  perfection ;  ooldt  to  any  degree, 
does  not  suit  its  growth  or  development;  hence  it  cannot  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  Burope,  although  it  has  often  been  attempted  in  Spain  and  other  places. 

In  Louisiana,  the  frost  often  sets  in  before  the  planters  can  get  in  their  crops  i 
and  so  affects  the  cane  that  its  juioeoan  no  longer  be  induced  to  crystallize,  unless, 
indeed,  the  canes  can  be  cut  and  manufactured  before  a  Uiaw  occurs. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  fluid  contents  of  the  various  cells  or  organs  bmistiog 
(from  excessive  coki)  their  bounds,  and  becoming  intermingled  the  one  with  the 
other :  that  is,  the  saccharine  with  the  nitrogenized  principles.  Now,  whilst  dM 
frost  continues,  thelowness  of  the  temperature  prevents  the  possibility  of  fermen- 
tation ;  but  should  a  thaw  intervene,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  j»ermita  viscous  fermentation  taking  place,  which  altogether  preventa  the 
crystallization  of  the  juice,  if  afterwards  concentrated. 

If,  after  a  sharp  frost,  a  thaw  or  period  of  comparatively  warm  weather  occurs, 
of  sufficient  duration,  this  viscous  fermentation  is  continued  until  all  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  is  decomposed,  and  the  commingled  fluids  have  resolved 
themselves  into  **  a  viscid  mucilaj|[inous  matter,"  possessing  neither  sweetness  nor 
acidity.  This  will  occur  to  the  jaice  of  the  cane  yet  uncut:  but  it  also  happens 
to  expressed  juice  uuder  other  and  singular  circumstances  ;  one  instance  of  which 
it  ma^  not  be  out  of  place  to  mentbn,  as,  in  both  cases,  the  substances  tending  to 
organize  become  organized,  though  by  courses  very  different  from  each  other. 

*'  Vauqoelin,  on  examining  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane— which,  before  being 
sent  from  Martinique,  had  l^n  heated  to  212<*  in  dosed  flasks,  in  ordtt  to  absorb 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  flasks— found  that  it  had  become  changed, 
during  the  voyage  to  France,  into  a  viscid  mucilaginous  matter,  which  was  with 
difficulty  got  out  of  the  flasks.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  treated  with 
snlphunc  acid,  it  yielded  no  grape  sugar ;  and  nitric  acid  changed  it  into  oxalio 
acia,  without  any  trace  of  mucic  acid.  The  sn^  had  become  a  textare.  The 
substance  tending  to  organize  had  become  organized.'** 

In  the  upper  districts  of  India,  frost  often  does  great  imury  to  the  cane  crops; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  mischief  is  effected,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  either 
natives  or  Europeans.  The  cane  is  in  every  respect  a  tropical  plant,  and  requires 
that  strong  light  and  heat  which  are  to  be  found  continnaliy  in  a  tropical  climate 
alone. 

The  influence^  of  tetuont  is  a  very  important  subject,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  planter,  [n  the  first  place,  I  must  divide 
the  subject  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  great  continent  of  India 
separately ;  as  its  seasons  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  seasons  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Oeylon,  and  the  settlements  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  are  very  similar ;  and  indeed  the  climate  and  seasons  may  bo^ 
be  said  to  be  exceedingly  alike,  as  far  as  regards  average  heat,  equable  tempera- 
ture, duration  of  rains,  &c. :  but  there  are  variations  arising  from  difierenee  m 
local  position,  which  will  be  particularly  stated  under  their  own  proper  heads. 

In  the  colonies  just  named,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  cold  season ;  but 
they  all  have  distinct  periods  of  hot,  dry,  and  rainy  weather  more  or  less  marked, 
and  slightly  varying  in  the  months  during  which  each  occur.  In  the  West  Indies 
these  periods  are  well  defined  and  pretty  regular,  and  the  planters  commonly 
choose  the  spring  aod  the  fall  as  the  most  eligible  times  for  planting  out  their 
fields  in  canes ;  bat  on  some  estates  canes  are  i^ted  and  manniactared  all  the 
year  roond. 

*  See  Easpail's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  339. 
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1  may  here  remark,  that  I  am  well  aware  tbat,  id  fifteen  oaaea  oat  of  twentj,  ■ 
managiDg  planter  of  a  West  Indian  estate  is  not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment,  bat  is  forced  to  act  according  to  the  directions  he  receiYcs  from  the 
agent  or  planting  attorney  (as  he  is  termed)  of  the  estate.  From  this  caase,  it  is 
not  always  just  to  impnte  blame  to  the  resident  manager  (or  overseer,  as  he  la 
termed,  in  Jamaica)  for  the  errors  of  system,  and  ill  saocess  of  the  estate  nominally 
imder  his  management :  nor  can  we  altogether  wonder  that  a  managing  planter 
brooks  sach  a  state  of  dependence,  and  hesitates,  by  a  show  of  independence,  to 
risk  his  Krelihood,  (perhaps  that  of  his  family  also,)  and  at  the  same  time  make  an 
enemy  for  life  of  the  planting  attorney  :  which  would  Yetj  often  result.  That  sach 
a  state  of  things  shoald  exist  is  mnch  to  be  deplored ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  nnmeroos 
evils  must  arise  from  such  a  denial  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  planting  agent, 
and  feeling  of  insecurity  on  that  of  the  resident  manager.  These,  however,  are 
matters  more  properly  belonging  to  another  part  of  my  sabjeot;  and  I  only 
introduce  the  mention  of  them  here,  that  I  may  be  spared  the  ungracious  task  of 
noticing  the  numerous  errors  committed  ou  West  Indian  estates,  in  regard  to 


One  or  the  greatest  caases  of  mischief  and  injury  on  sugar  estates,  is  the  use  of 
dried  cane-trash  or  magass  for  fuel,  instead  of  wood  or  coal.  To  keep  up  a  supply 
of  this  most  expensive  fuel,  what  sacrifices  are  not  made ! — what  delays,  what 
trouble  and  anxiety  does  it  not  occasion !  and  how  unsatisfactorily,  or  rather  how 
rainously,  does  it  not  act,  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  an  estate. 
It  does,  indeed,  disarrange  the  whole  system  of  plantership,  and  is  of  itself  suffi* 
dent  to  disconcert  plans  which,  in  other  respects,  have  been  well  conceived,  and 
^ly  carried  out.  Need  I  here  explain  how  this  happens,  and  how  it  affects  the 
particular  subject  now  under  notice  7  I  think  not.  A  more  suitable  place  for 
snch  an  explanation  will  shortly  present  itself.  I  will  therefore  merely  remark, 
that  proviaed  with  an  abundant  and  sure  supply  of  good  fuel,  such  as  coal  or 
wood,  the  planter  would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantage  attendant 
on  choice  of  time  and  season,  for  plantine  canes  and  manufiicturing^  his  produce. 
No  cloudy  weather  or  drizzling  rain  would  then  deter  him  from  cutting  canes ;  on 
the  contnny,  every  reason  would  urge  him  to  do  so :  he  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  ^et  bis  npe  canes  cut  and  manufactured  before  heavy  rains  came  on  to  render 
their  juice  watery,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  tops  to  plant  out  during  such 
seasonable  weather  for  plantinff. 

Sunshine  or  cloudy,  (air  or  wowery,  it  matters  not.  Certain  fields  of  fine  oanea 
require  cutting :  thev  are  cut ;  other  fields  reouire  planting,  and  the  weather  is 
fiivorable :  they  are  planted.  No  anxiety  can  be  entertained, — no  risk  is  run ; 
for  a  bountiful  supply  of  coal  (or  wood)  is  on  hand,  which  ensures  a  certain  and 
rapid  manufacture  of  the  juice.  Without  such  fuel,  the  proper  seasons  for 
planting  and  manufacture  can  only  be  partially  availed  of. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Straito  Settlemento,  the  sugar-cane  always  shows  ■ 
great  desire  to  *'  arrow*'  or  flower  daring  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
if  arch  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  ratoons  of  only  seven  months  old 
arrowing  freely.  From  December  to  July  is  decidedlv  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  mannfacturiog ;  and  from  Aufust  to  end  of  November  may  be  called  the  rainy 
months,  or  the  months  durin|^  which  rain  may  usually  be  expected :  but  in  the 
Straits  the  seasons  are  sometimes  very  capricious. 

As  the  cane  approaches  maturity,  two  or  three  months  of  hot  and  moderately 
dry  weather  bring  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  sweetness,  and  fits  it  to  yield  an 
abundant  return  of  fine  quality  sugar :  but  a  slight  shower  at  long  intervals  is  for 
from  being  injurious  to  the  juice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  maintain  the  vigor 
of  the  plant,  without  weakening  its  juices.  Such  is  the  weather  a  planter  always 
rejoices  in  •♦  for  working  off"  his  crop. 

The  seasons  in  India  may  be  divided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy ;  each  in  ex- 
treme, as  far  as  the  cane  is  concerned,  and  consequently  as  trying  to  the  plant  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

I  have  planted  fields  of  native  cane  during  the  month  of  December,  (when  in 
Upper  India  it  is  very  cold,)  and  the  plants  did  not  appear  above  the  ground  antil 
the  weather  became  warm,  in  the  middle  of  February  !  Finding  no  appearance 
of  vegetation  for  so  long  a  period,  I  was  thinking  of  replanting  the  land,  but  was 
told  by  a  neighbor  that  if  t  waited  until  the  warm  weather  set  in,  I  should  see 
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the  canes  I  had  already  [>laDted  sprins  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  as  it 
was  well  known  that  native  caue  would  not  vegetate  wh'en  planted  daring  the 
cold  season.  This  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Otaheite  and 
Chinese  canes  are  not  so  affected,  ahhough  their  growth  is  much  impeded. 
Oanes  planted  daring  the  early  part  of  October  attain  a  tolerable  growth  by  De- 
oembf'r,  when  the  cold  checks  them  completely,  until  the  warmth  of  February 
and  a  light  shower  infuse  new  life  into  them,  and  bring  forth  numerous  vigorous 
■hoots.  The  "  hot  winds'*  usually  set  in  in  the  early  part  of  April,*  and  continue 
until  the  middle  of  June,  scorching  and  burning  ud  the  plants,  which  are  only 
taved  by  the  rains  that  then  commence.  The  rapiaitv  ot  their  ^owth  is  then 
truly  wonderftil :  in  four  months  only,  fine  fields  of  tall  and  luxuriant  canes  have 
■prung  up,  where  previously  all  was  dry  and  parched !  The  change  is  indeed 
astonishing. 

If  it  be  m  a  part  of  the  country  where  frost  does  not  occur,  it  will  sometimes  be 
advanta^^eoos  to  allow  the  canes  to  continae  in  the  ground  until  February^ ;  when 
their  jmce  will  be  in  a  richer  state  than  it  can  be  immediately  after  the  rains. 

But  if  frosts  are  to  be  feared,  it  is  better  to  plant  at  a  good  distance  apart;  and, 
by  keeping  the  plants  free  firom  dead  leaves,  allow  air,  light,  and  heat  to  circulate 
freely  between  them,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  and  manufactured  in  No- 
vember.^. 

Daring  the^ralnj  season,  and  whenever  thunder-storms  occur,  canes  must  re- 
ceive a  very  considerable  and  beneficial  impetus,  from  the  electricity  which  their 
leaves  attract  from  the  overcharged  atmosphere ;  and  although  we  cannot  know 
how  it  acts,  yet  no  one  can  refuse  credence  to  the  fact  of  its  wonderful  influence 
on  vegetation.  Independent  of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  of  the  quantitiea 
of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  country; 
both  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  rams  which  fall,  and  serve  to 
renovate  and  fertilize  it.  This  ammonia  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  tropical 
countries  in  much  greater  quantities  than  in  that  of  Barope ;  in  consequence  of 
the  patrefactive  process  being  so  continual,  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates.  India,  besides  200,000,000  of  haman  beings,  teems  with 
myriads  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  all  more  or  less  yielding  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere  both  during  life  and  after  death :  we  can  therefore  imagine  how  it 
miist  abound.  The  native  cultivators  well  know  the  benefit  land  derives  from 
being  often  plowed  and  worked  up  during  the  rainy  season ;  but  of  course,  they 
do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  this  renovation  takes  place :  certain  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  country  in  the  world  where  less  manure  is  used,  or  where  the 
land  is  so  completely  stripped — so  hardly  pressed  ;  yet,  by  the  practice  of  fre<iuent 

Slowing,  it  continues  year  after  year  to  yield  moderate  crop*.  To  what  u  this 
ue7  Is  it  not  to  atmospheric  influence  7  Most  assuredly  it  is.  Whilst  I  would 
wish  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  planter,  I  would  at  the  same  time  point  out  to  him, 
tiiat  although  the  principle  is  in  part  correct,  it  is  on  the  other  hand,  in  part« 
■tapidly  wrong ;  inasmuch  as  not  long  cnltivated  land  can  produce  the  cropi*  it 
should,  merelj^  by  aid  of  atmospheric  influence:  it  must  have  returned  to  it  as 
Bianare  a  portion  of  those  constituents  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  cropping. 
The  Chinese  system  of  making  land  produce  its  utmost,  and  keeping  it  up  to  that 
standard,  is  the  correct  and  strictly  true  principle.  What  is  termed  in  the  Straits, 
*'  forcing  a  soil  to  exhaustion,  '*  is  an  ignorant  and  eminently  absurd  expression, 
which  has  no  meaning :  for  if  a  soil  will  produce  by  good  management,  (say)  two 
tons  of  sugar,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  it  certainly  will  continue  to  do  so 
md  infinitum :  provided  the  same  good  management  be  exhibited. 

*  Often  in  March.  t  As  a  general  rule. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COHHERCK 

t— COMMBBCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ws  are  indebted  for  diis  aod  the  next  extract  to  Mr.  KetteU's  invaloable  **  United 
Scatet  Soonomiat." 

The  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
•erenteenth  centary,  and  continned  in  force  down  to  the  peace  of  1815,  have  now  since 
diree  jeara  been  aboliabed  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade.  It  was  generally  contended, 
and  bjr  many  believed,  that  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  was  due,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  operation  of  those  laws,  rather  than  to  the  enterprising  and  commercial 
diaracter  of  her  people.  The  singular  position  of  their  island  home,  which  made  naviga- 
tion  the  only  means  of  communication  with  their  neighbors,  and  eminently  favored  ita 
development,  inasmuch  as  that  no  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the  compau  but 
that  it  is  fair  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  some  of  England's  mercantile  marine ;  her 
possession  of  oaks,  iron  and  mechanical  genius,  enabled  her  to  build,  without  competi- 
tion, those  vessels  which  her  enterprise  and  necessities  sent  into  all  seas.  With  these 
advantages,  it  was  inevitable  that  England  should  become  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  and 
10  ascribe  die  results  of  those  combined  circumstances  to  the  operation  of  law,  was  more 
worthy  of  a  dark  age  than  of  the  enlightened  present.  Soon  after  the  government  of 
Cromwell  invented  uiose  laws,  Colbert,  in  1664,  constructed  the  first  general  tariff  for 
France,  and  the  principles  of  that  tariff  were  more  strictly  a^orced  by  succeeding  min- 
isters, especialW  in  relation  to  navigation,  down  to  the  presem  day.  As  long  as  all  the 
countries  out  of  Europe  were  dependencies  of  European  governments,  and  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  their  lawa,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  that  healthful  rivalry  which 
operates  to  the  benefit  of  general  industry.  The  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  freed  them  from  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and  compelled  their  relaxation. 
Even  statesmen  were  not  too  stupid  to  see  the  necessity  of  modifying  a  state  of  things 
which  compelled  a  British  vessel  to  make  a  vovage  across  the  Adantic  in  ballast,  one 
passage,  passing  a  United  States  vessel  loaded,  thus  charging  two  freights  upon  every 
caifo  carried  without  benefiting  the  vessel ;  consequently  the  laws  were  for  the  first 
time  modified,  and  United  States  and  British  vessels  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  In 
1818  the  United  States  passed  a  law  virtually  abolishing  navigation  laws  in  favor  of  any 
naooD  which  should  adopt  a  similar  policv.  The  inevitable  progress  of  commerce,  deep- 
ening itt  own  channels,  at  length  compelled  England,  in  time  of  famine,  to  suspend  her 
navi^tion  laws,  in  order  that  vessels  of  all  nationa  might  bring  her  food.  Holland  and 
Bekium  were  compelled  by  the  same  necessity  to  do  likewise,  and  that  experiment  led 
to  the  final  abrogation  of  the  English  navigadon  laws  in  1849,  consequently  oringing  into 
fiirce  the  United  States  law  of  1818.  France  alone  remains  in  her  former  position.  The 
reaolts  of  the  exdnsive  policy  of  France,  and  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  United  Statea 
and  Great  Britain,  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  which 
aatered  each  coontry  in  1849  and  1851,  distingnishing  the  foreign  from  the  national : 

TABl^  SBOWING   TBI    TOMNiLOB    WRICK  BNTBRXD  EACH    COUNTRY,   DIITINGDISHINO 
THB  NATIONAL   FROM  FORBION  FLAGS. 

-1849. ,  / » 1851.- 


V»tiooaL  ForaigD.  NaUonal.  Fordga. 

Great  Britain 4,390,375 1,680,894 4,388,245 2,599,988 

France 837,345 1,049,946 866,145 1,312,411 

United  States 2,658,325 1,710,515 3,054,349 1,939,091 

The  exclusive  policy  of  France  has  not  promoted  her  interests.  Of  the  whole  tmi- 
Base  which  enters  France  in  any  one  ^ear,  only  40  per  cent  is  the  property  of  French 
citizens.  In  both  England  and  the  United  States  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  doubtless 
the  case  that  the  genius  of  France  is  far  less  maritime  than  either  that  of  England  or  of 
the  United  Statea ;  but  the  figure  shows  that  laws  can  do  but  little  towards  changing  the 
character  of  a  people.  As  between  the  United  States  and  England,  both  possessra  of 
maritime  aptness,  it  was  fiercely  contended  that  the  superior  capital  and  general  resources 
of  the  latter  would  enable  her,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  to  drive  the  United  States  vessels 
eot  of  the  trade,  at  least  the  international  trade. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  what  Was  called  the  triangular  voyage  between  the  United  States, 
British  West  Indies  and  England,  tlie  vessels  of  the  latter  would  have  such  advantages 
as  woold  ruin  American  tannage.  We  mav  now,  from  official  documenta,  compile  a  table 
of  the  British  and  American  tonnage  which  entered  the  United  States  from  each  country 
of  the  world  at  two  periods.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  has  been 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  tonnage  of  the  latter  showing  an  increase  from 
almost  every  countiy. 
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BRITISH  AND  UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE  ENTERED  UNITED  STATES. 

,1849. ^  , 1851.- 


From—                               BrltUh.  U.S.  Britiah.                U.S. 

Great  Britain 551,163 600.769 601,894 643.S99 

Canada 537,697 906,813 514,383 1,013,275 

North  American  Colonies 314,805 120.867 361,564 62,418 

British  West  Indiea 46,686 63,523 39,894 58^53 

Britibh  East  Indies —      20,529 2.508 ..     29,907 

Total  G.B.  dependencies... .1,450.350 1,712,501 1.420,243 1,807,258 

AU  other  countries 32,357 945,820 140,022 1.247,03? 

Total  tons 1.482,707 2,658.321 1,560,269 3.054.309 

Thns  we  observe  that  the  entries  of  United  States  tonnage  from  Great  Britaia 
increased  42,530  tons ;  but  British  toDnage  decreased  49,268  tons.  The  same  in  respect 
to  Canada  and  the  Briiish  East  Indies.  From  countries  other  than  British,  the  trade  has 
been  Tirtually  monopolized  by  United  States  vessels. 

If  we  compare  the  progress  of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  of  flie  United  States  nad 
Ghreat  Britain,  we  shall  have  results  as  follows : 

TOKNAOI  or  THB  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ENTERED  IN  EAOH  TEAR. 
^— TOfmU)  STATKS.  ■      >  /— — OEBAT  »aiTAll».— — n 

Anorican.  Foreign.  British.  Foreign. 

1834 ......1,074.670....    568,052 1,996.930,...    648,911 

1835 #.-.1,352,653....    641,310 2.108,499....    732,886 

1836 1,255,384....    680,213 2,250,173 882,194 

1837 1. 1,299.720 765,703 

1838.  ••• 1,408,761....    604,166 

1839 1,491,279....    624,814 8,756,533....  1,901,935 

1840 1,576,946....    712,363 2.807.367 1,298,840 

1841 1,631,909....    736.444 2.900,749....  1,08 1,380 

1842 1,510,111....    732,775 2,680,838 974,768 

1843,9  mos 1,143,523....    $34,752 2,9 19,528....  1,005,894 

1844 1,977,438..,.    916.992 3,087,437 1,143.896 

1845 2,035,486....    910,563 3,699.853...,  1,353,735 

1846 2,221,028 968,178 3,622,808 1,407,963 

1847 9,101,359.... 1,120,346 4,238.056....  1.852.096 

1848 2,393.482.... 1,405,191 4,020,415.... 1,559,046 

1849 2,658,321....  1,710,515 4,390,375 1,630,894 

1850 2,573,016....  1,775,623 4,078,544 2,035,152 

1851 3,054,349 1,939,091 4,388,245..,.  2,599,988 

The  year  1839-40,  and  in  1847,  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  Great  Britaia 
was  large,  in  consequence  of  the  great  imporutioo  of  com,  and  these  have,  since  the  last 
famine,  continued  at  an  enormous  figure,  favoring  the  employment  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
com  countries.  In  the  above  period  of  fifteen  ^ears.  however,  the  entries  of  American 
tonnage  in  the  United  States  nave  tripled,  while  British  tonnage  in  England  has  little 
more  than  doubled.  The  ratio  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  England  has  increased  faster 
than  foreign  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  because  American  vessels  are  included  in  tke 
former.    The  tonnage  of  the  U.  S.,  in  ita  several  employments,  has  progressed  as  fbUowt: 

UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE. 
Employed  in—  1840.  1850.  1851. 

FJreign  Trade 759,838 1,386,754 1,488,973 

Foreign  Steam —     44.942 62,390 

Foreign  Whale 136,926 146.016 181.644 

Coastoig  Vessels 946,480 1,273,994 1,333,108 

Do.      under  20  tons 32,030 42,027 45,654 

Do.       Steam 198,184 481,804 521,916 

CodFishing 67,926 85,646 87,475 

Do.      nnder20tons 8,109 8,160 8,140 

Mackerel  Fishing 28,269 58,119 50.539 

Whale       do —    .'.        —    -— 


ToUl 2,170,768  3,587,455  3,778,43f 

In  the  eleven  vears  here  embraced,  the  sailing  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  has  dou- 
bled, and  over  sixty-two  thousand  steam  tons  have  been  added.  The  coasting  sailinff  ton- 
nage, in  the  same  time,  has  increased  forty  per  cent ,  and  the  steam  two  hundred  per 
cent  The  home  fisheries  have  shown  no  great  increase ;  in  fact,  precisely  that  intereet 
which  alone  has  received  bounties  from  uie  government  is  the  only  one  that  has  not 
increajed.    This  large  increase  in  tonnage  has  not  been  without  its  influence  npoo 
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freights,  trat  tbeia  have  not  been  Boflleientiy  depressed  to  prevent  ^  constnietion  ai 
Yeesek. 
The  foUowing  table  shows  llie  progress  of  bnildiiig  for  the  foreign  trmde : 

BHOIBIXBID  TOKB  BUILT  .4KD  D18P0BED  OF. 
Bold  to 
Built        VoroigB«rs.     Coadomiwd.         Lost         Incrsaso. 

1S46 , 58^4 10,931 4,242 92,118 20,981 

1847 78,849 13,907 5,096... t.. 22,078 37,7« 

1848 t 135,885 11,079 3,602 26,872 94;339 

1849 99,130 12,506 7,109 23,606 55,908 

1850 157,612 13,468 4,666 23,724 115,753 

1851 165,849 15,246 3,806 23,149 123,647 

The  increase  in  the  effective  tonnage  has  been  very  large.  The  hieh  freights  of  1847 
stimulated  a  great  activity  in  the  ship-yards,  which  subsic^d  in  the  fiulowing  year,  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  vigor  in  the  past  two  vears.  The  coastb^  tonnage  hss  shown  the 
same  features,  notwithstanding  the  condnnal  increase  of  competition  from  the  rail-roads, 
a  competition  which,  in  Engknd,  has  serioasly  redneed  the  coasting  tonnaee.  If  the 
soasting  trade  of  Eafflaad  had  been  thrown  open,  like  the  foreign  trside,  the  diminution 
in  its  movement  wonld  have  been  ascribed  to  that;  bat  it  had  onlv  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
roads, and  these  have  been  effective.  In  the  United  States,  great  as  has  been  the  activity 
•f  the  rail-road  trafiic,  it  has  not,  np  to  Ais  time,  encroached  open  ooastiag  tonnage. 

a^BXPOETS  OP  COTTON  GOODS. 
In  cor  last  nnmber  we  remarked  upon  the  imporunce  of  removing  the  duties  up<m 
Aose  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  cost  ot  manufactured  goods.  That  measure 
seems  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  thst  New  England  goods  can  now  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  markets.  The  following  table,  frnii 
official  sonrces,  shows  the  destination  of  the  exports  for  a  series  of  years. 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIO  COTTON   GOODS   FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To—  1833.  1846.       >  1850.  1851. 

Asia 13,360 259,614 278,776 60.900 

Africa 35^551 149,149 146,300 545,006 

China 215,497 813,606 1,203,997 1,854,618 

Chili 369,704 981,981 594,691 855,684 

Brazfl 961,640 477,864 533.187 656,417 

Mexico 931,151 73,817 304,678 111,541 

Havil 20,750 62,274 264,992 296,051 

Bniiah  East  Indies •« 37,214 77,575 311,265 320,906 

BnsnosAyres 160,888 9,666 169,892 88,798 

Cuba 42,871 37,808 24,421 25,741 

Texas —     59,298 —      — 

Canada,  &C. —     —    248,165 1,221,934 

All  other 443,888 583,830 637,060 1,163,525 

The  returns  from  Boston  and  New- York,  of  the  quantity  exported  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  last,  will  indicate  that  the  value  will  reacn  $10,000,000  for  1852. 

The  aggregate  value  has  nearly  tripled  since  1833,  showing  a  greater  ratio  of  increase 
&an  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  which  from  a  value  of  Xl8,486,401  in  1833,  reached  an 
export  value  of  £30,069,000  in  1651.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  that  the  exports 
of  the  New-England  States  increase  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  declines,  notwith- 
standing the  fsct  that  manvraw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing  are  exposed 
here  to  taxes,  which  the  British  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay.  The  remarkable  im- 
pulse which  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  sales  of  domestic  goods  may  be  seen  in  the 
mlowing  table,  fVom  omcial  sources,  of  the  export  of  <x>tton  roods  from  the  rival  manu- 
fcetarers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  hues  of  cotton  consumed  m 
each  country  for  several  different  years : 

/ ^UNITED  STATES. >        / GREAT  BRITAIN. ^ 

Bales  Consumed.         Value  Exports.       Bales  Consumed.  Val.  Exp's. 

1833 194,412 $2,532,517 877,589.... Xl8,486,401 

1835 216,888 2,858,681 937,616 20,513,586 

1838 246,063 3,678,755 1,265,116 24,550,375 

1842 267,850 2,970,690 1,221,693 25,999,478 

1844 346.744 2,898.880 1,427,482 25,831,586 

1845 389,006 4,327,928 1,577,617 26,119,321 

1846 422,597 3,545,481 1,561,232 25.610,693 

1847 427,967 4,082,532 1,142,008 24,472,936 

1848 531,772 5,718,205 1,506,291 23,339,000 

1849 518,039 4,933,129 1,586,606 26,890,000 

1850 487,769 4,734,424 1,513,007 28,252,700 

1851 404,108 7,241,205 1,664,575 30,089,000 
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Tbe  nurafaetiire  in  the  TTDxted  States  ho,  ia  the  period  emhraeed  in  the  table, 
iocretied  312,000  bales,  and  the  export  has  incieased  bat  •4,500.000.  In  Great  Britain 
the  consamption  has  doabled,  yet  the  export  hat  increased  in  a  less  ratio.  It  woold  seem, 
nearly  all  the  increase  of  her  mannfactores  is  for  export 

It  will  be  obserred  that  in  the  table  of  *'bsles  consomed,"  is  giren  only  the  cotton 
taken  by  tbe  manafacttirers  from  the  ]>orts,  and  does  not  embrace  the  anoaallv  increasing 

anantities  sent  to  the  factories  of  the  interior  from  planutions;  It  will  now  Be  obserrea 
lat  the  aversge  official  value  of  cotton  in  1850  was  lU  cents,  and  in  1651, 12  cents.  At 
this  rate,  the  bales  in  the  last  year  were  worth  #48,  and  in  the  former  #45  each^  On  this 
basis  the  resolts  are  as  follow : 

Bales  osed.  Taltts.  Tains  Exported  Goods. 

1850 487,269 #21,948,605 4,734,424 

1851 404,108 19,397,184 7,241,205 

Decrease.... 83,661 #2,551,421 — 

Increase —    —        2,506,781 

This  mat  change  in  the  direction  of  goods  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  coarser 
descriptions  are  supplied  from  the  factories  of  the  Sooth  and  West,  and  to  which  those  of 
die  Auanrio  States,  so  supplanted,  find  markets  abroad.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
diminished  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  last  ten  years  resulted  less  from  decreased  actnal 
oonsuraptioo  than  from  using  up  stocks,  which  are  now  apparently  being  replaced  by  the 
large  purchases  which  the  cotton  returns  indicate.  California  has  opened  a  fair  market, 
but  the  whole  of  Asia,  including  China  and  the  British  and  Dutch  £ast  Indies,  take 
increased  quantities.  The  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  Canada,  during  the 
past  year,  is  however,  the  most  pleasing  indication  of  New-Bngland  progress,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  English.  Tbe  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  mat^ial  will  giTe  a  still 
greater  advantage  to  the  trade  in  this  direction. 

3.— COMMEBCB  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

LIAB. 

ToUl  Product  of  the  Upper  Mines,  received  at  the  Port  of  8t.  Louis/for'the  poet 
eleven  years,  viz :  from  1841  to  1651 : 


1842... 
1843... 

...473,699  "  ....33,158,930 
...584131  •*  ..,.40,889.170 

tt 
tt 

M 
U 
M 
M 
l< 
l« 
U 
M 

U 
« 
M 
tl 
H 
H 

l< 
l< 

3  00....   994,767  90 

2  70...,  1,104.007  59 

3  00....  1,311,669  10 

1844... 

...624,601  "  ....43,722,070 

1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 

...778,460  **    ....54,492.200 
...752,403  «  ....52,668,210 

...802,656  "  56,185,930 

...681,969  •'  ....47,737,830 
...625,562  «  ....43,789,340 
...567,496  "  ....39,724,790 
...540,000  "  ....37,800,000 

3  30....  1.798,843  60 
3  50....  1,843,387  35 
3  75....  2,106,973  00 

3  60....  1,718,561  88 

4  05....  1,773,468  27 
4  45....  1,766,750  04 
4  80....  1,577,600  00 

#17,147,978  67 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  product  of  the  Lower  Mines,  bat  the 
most  reliable  information  fixes  it  at  150,000  pigs  annually,  for  the  past  eleven  yean^ 
say: 

11  years— 150,000  pigs,  or  115,500,000  poonds,  at  #3  50~#4,042,500  00 

This  shows  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mines  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  dollars  and  six^ -seven  cents. 

OBOOEROS. 

Commencing  with  ^e  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  wholesale  grocerv  trade,  which 
usually  embraced  the  commission  business,  was  confined  to  some  twenty  houses,  with  an 
anregate  capital  of  #1,500,000. 

xhe  imports  were  estimated  at  two  and-a«half  milHons  of  dollars,  with  sales  amonnting 
to  #3.500,000. 

SuflTerin^  alike  with  qU  other  branches  of  business  during  the  revulsions  of  1841  and 
1842,  «  e  find,  that  although  the  sales  during  this  period  maintained  about  tbe  usual  aver- 
age, with  perhaps  a  slight  diminution,  yet  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  era,  in 
1845,  did  a  healthful  increase  manifest  itself. 

From  this  period  may  we  date  the  rapid  and  extrmordinary  increase  in  the  grocery 
huriness.    The  restoration  of  confidence,  the  great  influx  of  emigrants,  the  improvemenT 
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in  the  conditum  of  the  coantrv  genenUy,  reqmring,  not  onlr  the  necestaries.  bat  the 
Inxaries  of  Ufe,  combined  to  advance  this  department  of  traae  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  onder  ordinary  circnmstancea. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  we  might  include  the  opening  of  the  Michigan  Canal,  con- 
nectinff  us  wiUi  Uie  cities  and  vast  coun^  bordering  on  the  lakes-— afibrding  them  sup- 
pliee  of  groceries  at  sreatly  reduced  prices,  and  supplanting,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
lent,  the  trade  with  the  eastern  cities. 

From  1845,  we  estimate  the  ffrocerv  trade  to  have  increased  almott  one  hundred  per 
cent,  with  a  capital  Droportionaoly  enlarged. 

The  total  sales  of  the  jobbing  grocers,  for  the  year  1851,  approximates  to  $10,000,000, 
whiltt  the  trade  of  the  retail  grocers  of  the  ci^  approaches  to  two-and-a-half  millions  of 
doUars. 

We  append  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  four  of  the  most  important  or 
lea<&ig  arodes  in  the  grocery  trade  for  the  past  six  years : 

1846.  1847.  184a  1849.  1850.  1851. 

8U6AR~  Hhds 11.603., ..12,671. ...26,116.. ..26,500. ...25,796. ...29,274 

BbU ...5.752)  ...         ..3.3  .,.g....  5,031. ...20,856 

Boxes 5     W>|111— -1«.«18—.  ^»3*^. ,.11,328... .15,834 

COFFII—        Bags 65,128. ,,,77,767, ...78,842.. ..67^53. ...73,673. ..101,903 

MOLASSKS^    Bb&] 14,996. ...21,554. ...21,948.. .,29,214.. ..29,518. ...40^81 

(Salt—  Sacks 177,724... 106,302. ..204,741. ..291,709. ..261,330. ..266^33 

•<  BUi^ 58,946.... 41,380 38,809. ...33y553... .19,158 46,250 

DBT000D6. 

Beferrinff  to  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  tiie  entire  wholesale  dry  goods  business  was 
transacted  oy  about  ten  houses,  several  of  which  kept  assort^  stocks  of  other  wares, 
now  forming  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  trade. 

The  aggregate  capital  then  employed  approximated  to  #600,000,  and  sales  to  the  conn- 
trymercnants  were  estimated  at  about  $1,250,000. 

The  newness  of  the  country,  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  great  length  of  credits, 
and  dearth  of  moneyed  facilities,  were,  perhaps,  principal  causes  why  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, for  several  years,  up  to  1845,  paid  little  or  no  remuneration. 

Business  was  almost  entirely  transacted  on  credit— the  time  eranted,  or  in  a  manner, 
finrcibly  taken  from  the  wholesale  dry  ^oods  men — so  extended  their  credits  as  to  render 
dtem,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  underwriters  for  the  other  departments  of  trade,  and  diey 
probably  suffered  more  than  any  other.  Indeed,  the  losses  were  so  heavy,  and  appa- 
rently unavoidable — ^it  is  ouestionable  whether  the  gains  of  anv  one  house,  uinterruptedly 
engaged  in  the  business  during  that  period,  more  than  equaled  their  expenses.  From 
1845,  when  our  city  sprang,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  commercial  existence — when  wide 
extents  of  tributary  countrjr,  from  sparsely  settled  lands  and  indigent  inhabitants- 
seemed,  by  some  magic  transition,  to  suddenly  smile  with  improvements,  civilization,  and 
Sowing  wealth.  From  that  tone  may  we  date  the  permanent  establishment  and  rapid 
crease,  of  not  only  this,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  trade.  A  total  reorganization 
seems  to  have  been  formeid — a  new  and  powerftd  impetus  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Instead  of  unlimited  credits,  prompt  payments  were  agreed  npon  and  exacted—  the  **  nr»- 
kpping  system"  rigorously  adherad  to,  and  goods  were  afforded  at  greatly  reduced 
profits* 

In  consequence,  the  imports  were  more  than  trebled  in  one  year ;  sales  were  propor- 
tionably  increased ;  and  both  the  country  and  ci^  merchant  experienced  and  acknow- 
ledged the  benefit  of  the  change. 

Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  find  the  houses  encaged  eacdutiveiy  in  job- 
bing dry  eoods,  to  number  abotU  twen^,  and  the  capital  employed  to  approximate  to 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  imports  during  the  year,  endin|  Sept  1st,  we  estimate  at  #6,000,000 ;  and  sales  to 
&e  countty,  includinj^  the  season  ending  December  Ist,  at  #7,000,000. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  retail  teade,  (in  which  branch  many  houses  wholesale  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,)  and  we  estimate  the  amount  of  their  importations  to  be  about  three 
millions  of  dollars,  with  sales  approaching  to  #4,000,000,  maring  the  total  imports  of  dry 
goods  to  be  #9,000,000,  and  lales  approximating  to  #11,000,000. 

4.— THE  COFFEE  TRADE* 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee  produced  in  die  Brazils  is  expressed  In 
the  following  table,  compiled  by  the  jBraziUan  Consul  General : 

*  The  reader  will  refer  to  an  elaborale  paper,  which  we  published  in  our  second  volume,  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  we  now  conclude  to  date. 
VOL.  L  13 
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FrodueiioH  of  Coffee  in  the  Brazils, 

Bags.  Arrobu.  Lbs. 

1820 95,700 478,500 15,312,000 

1825 182,710 912,550 29,201,600 

1830 391,785 1,958,925 62,685,600 

1835 627,165 3,135,825 100.346,400 

1840 1,063,805 5,319,005 170,208,800 

1850-51 1,897,231 9,486,155 303,556,960 

1551-52,  estimate 1,700,060 8,500,000 ....272,000,000 

It  would  seem  from  this  table  that  the  production  of  cofiee  in  Brazil  doubled  every  five 
▼ears  up  to  1840.  since  when  it  has  increased  80  per  cent.  The  increase  since  1835  has 
been  200  miUion  pounds ;  and  of  that  increase  the  United  States  have  taken  one-half.  In 
the  previous  numher  of  the  JEconomittt  we  showed  that  ahnost  all  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  aximr  in  Cuba  had  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  now  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Brazil  cofiee  finds  a  market  here  also.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  four  leading  countries  of  production,  and  also  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
the  Union  during  the  past  18  years : 

Impart  of  Pounds  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States. 

Brazil.  Cuba.  St.  Domingo.  Java  ToCaL 

1834 26,571,368 19,536,457 15.141,779 5,307,186 80,153,366 

1835 35,774,876 29,373,675 19,276,290 4,728,890 103,199,577 

1836 46,840,219 17,850,736 11,772,064 8,850,658 103.790,507 

1837 33,906,236 29,503,553 9,252,636 1,779,819 88,140,403 

1838 27,411,986 33,051,651 11,375,350 2,423,277 88,130,720 

1839 48,694,294 26,181.489 9,726,495 5,628,348 106,696,998 

1840 47,412,756 25,331,888 9,153,524 4,343,254 94.996,095 

1841 59,575,722 17,198,573 12,547,791 6,794,702 114,948,783 

1842 61,248,942 14,321,458 11,530,102 9,781,418 112,764,635 

1843. 49,515,666 16,611,287 10,811,288 1,638,307 92,295,660 

1844 95.291,484 18,628,875 20,781,461 8,740,841 158,332,111 

1845 .78,553,616 1,157,794 13,090,359.,..  p.  3,925,716 108,133,369 

1846 97,353,697 2,326,497 12,734,753 2,819.411 132,812,734 

1847 94,916,629 6,673,479 19,085,277 17,819,345 156,716,575 

1848 110,927,284 2,258,710 16.990,976 3,037,377 150,559,138 

1849 122,581,183 4,000,986 13,384,474 4.208,078 165,334,700 

1850 90,319,511 3,740,803 19,440,985 5,146,961 144,986,895 

1851 107,578,257 3,099,084 13,205,766 2,423,968 152,453^17 

Nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Brazil  cofiee  was,  it  appears,  at  New-Or- 
leans, to  supply  the  Western  trade.  The  import  of  cofiee  from  Brazil  in  1844  was  ex- 
traordinaiy,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  product  of  tiiat  country.  Cofiee,  up  to 
1832,  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. ;  since  that  year  it  has  been  free.  The  efiect  ot  this 
change  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States,  loith  the  Export  and  Quantity  retained  for 
Consumptiony  also  the  Duty  and  Average  Price, 

Import.  Export  Consumption.    Datr.  Av.  cost. 

Pounds.  Poanda.  Pounds.       per  lb.    par  lb. 

1821 21,273,659 9,387,596 ll,886/)63^  20 

1822 25,082,390 7,267,119 18,515,271  I  ,^„^  20 

1823 37,337,732 20,900,687 16,437,045  f  ®  *^'*"'  20 

1824 30,224,296 19,427^227 19,707,024/  20 

1825 45,390,620 24,512,568 20,678,062^  17 

1826 37/J19,107 11,584,713 31,734,784  I  -      y,^  U 

1827 50,051,986 21,697,789 28,350,197  (•»««""•  u 

1828 55,194,697 16,037,964 .  .39,1 56,733  )  9 

1829 51,133,538 18,083,843 33,049,695  >  5  cents.  9 

1830 51,488,248 13,124,561 38,363,687  )«  r-nf.  H 

1831 81,747,386 6,056,629........ 7 5,702,757  J  "*  *^""*  8 

1«32 91,732,329 55,851,158 40,471,171  \l  cent  10 
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Import  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States j  ^.y  continued. 

Import  Export.  Consumption.    Dutj.  At.  eoft 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  per  lb. 

1833 99^55,020 24,899,114 75,057,906^  10 

1834 80,150,365 35,806,861 44,346,505  10 

1835 103,199,777 11,446,775 91,759,802  10 

1836 93,790,507 16,143,207 77,647,300  10 

1837 88,140,403 12,096,333 ^f^,^^^nl  10 

1838 88,139,720 5,267,087 tj.-V      -33  9 

1839 106,696,992 6,824,475 &.^>:    .33  9 

1840 94,996,095 8,69>>,334 e*;.,i^7,761  9 

1841, 144,987,787 5,784,536.......  10 '..''n, ^47  9 

1842 112,764,635 5,378,068 10  7,  i-;t,;>67   .free.  8 

1843 82,295,660 6,378,994 t'.,H'j.ii66  6^ 

1844 158,332,111 8,620,291 14^^:n.^20  6 

1845 108,133,369 13,501,972 %\,u:\\^\91  6 

1846 132,812,734 8,275,542 151,537,192  6j 

1847 156,716,575 6,383,583 15'>.  ?ri 'J'92  5| 

1848 150,559,138 6,998,088 14  50  5| 

1849 165,334,700 14,380,429 1U,-^.,J71  Sj 

1850 144,986,895 15,287,499 129,699,396  8 

1851 152,453,617 3^13,126 148,920,491  J  8 

The  popolaticm  of  the  United  States  in  1840  waa,  in  round  nnmben,  17  miUiona.  The 
arerage  conaamption  for  the  three  years  1839-40-41  was  98 1  millions  of  pounds,  which 

Sve  a  consnmption  of  b\  pounds  per  head.  The  average  for  the  three  years,  including 
e  census  year  1850,  was  143  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  population  was  ^  millions, 
which  gave  a  consumption  of  6|  pounds  per  liead.  In  1830  the  consumption  was  only 
three  pounds  per  head ;  but  the  price  had  ruled  nearly  double  what  it  aid  in  the  three 
Tears  preceding  1850.  In  1821  the  consumption,  per  head,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  was  one  pound  four  ounces.  In  1830  the  proportion  had  increased  to  three 
pounds  per  head,  tbe  foreign  price  having  faUen  50  per  cent.  After  the  3l8t  December, 
1830,  coflee  paid  two  cents,  and  in  1831,  one  cent :  afler  which  it  was  free.  The  impor- 
tation in  the  year  1831  doubled  in  consequence  ol  the  reduced  duty ;  and  tbe  consump- 
tion,  per  head,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1842,  averaged  six  pounds  per  head,  having 
quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A  larse  portion  of  the  increased  consumption, 
as  seen  above,  is  derived  from  the  Brazils  ;  the  enect  of  the  production  of  which  country 
has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee  what  the  products  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  that 
of  cotton.  From  1820  lo  1840.  the  Brazilian  product  increased  1100  per  cent.,  or 
155,000,000  pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased 
137,000,000  pounds  ;  leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000  pounds  of  Rio  coffee,  besides  the 
enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  supoly  Uie  increased  consumption  of  England  and 
Europe.  The  result  has  been,  the  great  aiminution  in  price  evinced  in  the  above  table. 
The  cost  per  pound  to  the  consumer  was  in  1831  further  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty ;  that  is,  the  coffee  which  cost  nine  cents  in  1830,  cost  the  consumer  16  cents  dutv 
ana  charges.  The  same  coffee  now  costs  seven  cents — a  reduction  of  nine  cents,  wbicn 
has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  Engluid,  foreign  coffee  paid  16  cents  per 
pound  duty,  and  colonial  coffee  8  cents,  until  1845,  when  colonial  was  reduced  to  3d.  and 
foreign  to  7d.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
17,000,000,  consumed  in  1844,  149,711,820  pounds  of  coffee,  Great  Britain,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000,000.  consumed  31,934,000  pounds  only,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States.  In  1851  the  figures  remained  nearly  the  same,  viz : 
148,920,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  and  32,564,000  pounds  for  Great  Britain.  Now 
the  effect  of  this  increased  consumption  of  Brazil  coffee  on  the  American  trade,  is  as 
follows: 

1834.  1843.  1351. 

Import  of  coflee  from  Brazil lb.26,571,368 49,515,666 107,578,257 

do.  do.  do.      value....  $2,819,028 3,392,960 8,881,105 

Export  of  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil $1,586.097 2,409,419 3,128,956 

This  increased  export  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the  compensation  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  coffee  purchased ;  and  it  is  time  that  some  movement  were  made  to 
check  English  influence  in  that  quarter,  and  induce  Brazil  to  place  her  best  coffee  cus- 
tomer at  least  on  as  favorable  footing  as  others. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  SUPPLY  OP  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  soarces  and  the  extent  of  the  area 
from  whence  ihe  raw  material  cotton  can  be  deriTod  for  the  use  uf  the  British  manufac- 
turers is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  and  is  crery  day  more  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  Mr.  Bazley,  the  chairman  of  tne  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  has  been 
lately  lecturing  upon  the  subject  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Bazo 
ley  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  encoaraging,  bv  all  possible  means,  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  the  British  colonies;  this  necessity  was  renaered  erery  da^  more  urgent  by  **  the 
Hraited  supply  from  the  United  States  and  the  increased  competition  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton."  The  question  is  widely  and  ably  discussed  in  the  principal  English  journals, 
and  we  think  the  general  tone  of  uese  discussions  leads  directly  to  the  inference  tliat  it 
must  be  many  years  before  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  can  depend  upon  receiving  any 
material  proportion  of  the  raw  material  from  any  other  source  than  the  United  States.  If 
this  be  so,  and  you  cannot  increase  your  cotton-growing  lands,  nor  by  improved  cultiva- 
tion, increase  the  produce  of  the  present  cotton-producing  area,  it  is  evident  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  must  rise,  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  limited  and  stationary 
supply  and  an  increased  demand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  striking  facts  connected  with  the  cotton'qnestion : 
In  1800  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  56,000,000  pounds. 

In  1815  to 100,000,000      " 

lu  1835  to 400,000,000      *« 

In  1851  to 700,000,000      •« 

or  about  1,000  tons  a  dav.  For  no  less  than  seventeen-twentiedis  of  this  raw  cotton  Great 
Britain  is  indebted  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being  received  from  India,  Bra- 
sil,  and  Ejgypt.  About  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Bntam  is  exported  again  in  the  raw  state;  therefore  six  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  are  manufactured— or  at  least  were  manufactured  during  the  last  year — in  the 
British  factories,  where  they  give  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  pecrt^le.  The 
cotton  thus  used  is  disposed  of  in  something  like  the  following  proportions :  One-tenth 
wasted  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  refuse,  Slc.  Of  the  remaining  550,000,000 
pounds,  one-fourth  is  worked  up  for  home  consumption,  the  other  three-fourths  manufac- 
tured into  goods  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  last  year  is 
estimated  at  JC45,000,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  believed  to  have  been  paid  in 
wa^es.  About  800,000  tons  of  shipping  are  yearly  employed  by  the  variotis  operations 
incident  to  the  cotton  trade.  Every  variation  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  upon  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  affects  the  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  least  X500,000 
sierllnff.  So  perfect  is  the  cotton  machinery  of  England,  Mr.  Bazley  says  it  far  exceeds 
that  of^any  otner  country,  although  France  takes  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in  beauty  of 
design  in  printed  cotton  fabrics,  that  cotton  yam  has  been  produced  so  wonderfully  fine 
in  texture  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  placed  upon  a  dark  surface. 
The  length  of  a  hank  of  cotton  is  840  yards ;  it  would  require  more  than  3,000  hanks  of 
this  gossamer  cotton  to  weigh  one  pound.  Twenty -five  pounds  of  this  delicate  fibre  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  that  about  350,000  barrels  of  fiour,  costing 
about  three  fourths  of  a  million  sterling,  are  consumed  annually  in  the  process  of  starch- 
ing the  fibres  whilst  bein^  spun.  Chanes  Dickens,  in  a  late  number  or  his  "  Household 
Words,'*  after  enumerating  the  striking  facts  of  the  cotton  trade,  says : 

**  Let  any  great  social  or  physical  convulsion  visit  the  United  States,  and  England 
would  feel  tne  shock  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's.  The  lives  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  of  America  ;  their  destiny 
may  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Should  an^  dire 
calamity  befall  the  land  of  cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in 
dock ;  ten  thousand  mills  must  stop  their  busv  looms ;  two  thousand  thousand  mouths 
would  starve  for  lack  of  food  to  feed  them." — London  Correspondence  of  the  NoHotuU 
hUdligenetr, 

3.— NEAT  AND  PROFITABLE  FAEMING. 

Wejrive  below  an  accurate  sutement,  made  by  Mr.  William  P.  Butler,  of  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina,  of  bis  management  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  village.  This  is  not  presented  as  a  very  extraordinar^r  instance  of  excellent  farming ; 
but  as  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation  and  of  imitation.  We  will  state,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  a  fact  or  two  which  Mr.  Butler  has  omitted  to  mention.  One  is,  that 
the  servant,  who  cultivated  this  field,  attended  to  all  the  out  door  work  of  Mr.  Butler's 
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Tard,  raeh  as  haaUng  and  cnldiiff  wood,  attending  to  stablei,  &c.  The  other  is  that  the 
Und  itself  was  oriffinally  ofbareFy  medram  qaality. 

We  will  be  clad  to  receive  similar  reports  from  others  of  the  net  products  of  their 
farms.    It  wooJd  tend  to  awaken  a  very  proper  dcjgree  of  emnlation. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying  and  poblishing  the  one  below  of  oar  own  accord. 

MemoroKdum  of  Produce  on  Farm  of  JifUtn  acret  of  land  for  the  year  1851— «*/^ 
^ated  hy  a  tingle  hand, 

15  acres  of  com,  averaging  16  2-3  bushels  per  acre,  prodocing  250  bashek  com, 

attl $250  00 

The  fodder  and  tops  cured  and  housed,  valued  at 25  00 

The  peas,  pea  vines,  pumpkins  and  shucks,  valued  at 50  00 

$325  00 
Upon  the  same  land  from  which  the  above  was  gathered,  sowed  as  follows : 
Seven  and  a  half  acres  in  oats,  five  in  rye,  two  and  a  half  in  wheat 
The  benefit  of  pastures  worth  all  of. 25  00 

$350  00 

Dr.  to 

7  bushels  rye,  purchased  at  $1  25 $8  75 

5      **       peas,  "  80 4  00 

Cash  paid  for  help 4 ^ 7  00—  19  75 

Net  profit $330  25 

3.— MANAGBBfBNT  OP  SLAVES. 

Having  noticed  numerous  articles  in  your  very  interesting  pai>er  on  the  manageme^ 
of  servants,  and  perceiving  they  all  differ  somewhat  with  me,  I  will  also  give  my  views,  as 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  plan  is  equally  successful  My  number  of  hands 
IS  thirty,  i  have  them  as  near  equally  divided  as  possible  of  males  and  females.  I  do 
tills  in  order  that  each  man  may  havenis  own  wife  on  the  premises.  They  then  have  no 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  I  never  permit  my  servants  to  leave  the  plantation,  unless  on 
business,  or  to  attend  church.  Neither  do  I  permit  other  negroes  to  visit  m^  place.  I 
have  seen  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  every  owner  of  slaves,  of  their  visiung ;  there- 
ibre,  I  prohibit  it.  I  have  them  to  rise  in  time  to  be  at  their  labor  by  light.  Their 
breakfast  hour  is  eight  o'clock.  At  this  meal  they  have  bread,  a  small  portion  of  meat, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  butter-milk,  which  requires  fifteen  minutes.  At  oinner,  at  twelve 
o'clock^  I  reoeat  the  meat  and  bread,  and  as  many  wholesome  vegetables  as  they  wish. 
Vegetables  1  find  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  they  then  require  less  meat  and  bread.  In 
the  winter  they  have  one  hour,  and  summer  three  to  rest,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  don't 
know  that  I  lose  by  this,  as  they  work  much  faster  while  they  are  at  it*  At  supper, 
which  is  when  their  day's  labor  is  closed,  they  have  bread  and  milk.  I  give  them  molas- 
ses at  nearly  every  meal ;  that  saves  meat  also.  I  never  heard  one  of  my  negroes  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  to  eat.  i  never  permit  them  to  work  after  night,  as  I 
feel  fully  compensated  with  their  dav's  labor.  I  require  them  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely.  The  foreman  calls  the  roll  at  that  hour,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the 
night,  to  see  that  all  are  at  their  places.  B v  having  this  rule  strictly  adhered  to,  I  never 
find  any  difficulty  in  raising  fowls,  pigs  and  numerous  articles  that  other  farmers  find 
difficulty  in  raising.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  overseer.  My  foreman 
answers  everv  purpose,  as  I  live  on  my  plantation  and  pay  my  individual  attention  to  it, 
which  every  farmer  should  do  who  wishes  his  farm  to  prosper. 

Each  of  the  men  has  an  acre  of  ground  to  cultivate  of  his  own,  and  I  reward  the  one 
that  gathers  Uie  lar^t  and  best  crop.  With  the  proceeds  of  their  cr^  they  purchase 
their  Sunday  clothmg;  they  also  turaish  their  cofiee,  which  I  permit  them  to  drink 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  as  it  has  some  influence  to  drive  off  the  effect  of  the  dew. 
f  am  particular  that  they  keep  their  clothes  neat,  as  well  as  their  houses  and  yards,  which 
I  find  they  can  do  much  easier  since  I  prohibit  their  cookine  any  thing  whatever  in  their 
houses.  1  have  all  their  meals  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  I  nave  noti^  t^t  when  they 
did  their  own  cooking,  thev  did  it  at  nifht  when  tired,  and  their  provisions  were  either 
not  half  done  or  bumt  partly  up ;  therefore  they  were  not  wholesome.  I  allow  them  to 
have  a  dance  occasionally,  but  confined  to  my  own  negroes.  I  think  it  a  very  harmless 
amusement  They  are  much  more  cheerful  and  happy  when  indulged  occasionally.  I 
generally  give  them  two  or  three  big  dinners,  as  they  are  termed,  during  the  year.  That 
also  has  a  tendency  to  cheer  them,  and  it  always  contributes  largelv  to  my  happiness  to 
see  others  happy,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent  on  me.  I  always  give  tnem  half 
of  each  Satoraay,  and  often  the  whole  day,  at  which  time  the  men  cultivate  their  cropsi 
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and  the  women  do  their  honsebold  work ;  therefore,  they  are  nerer  idle.  By  parsning 
thifplan  with  my  aervanta,  they  perceive  that  I  hare  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  they 
become  attached  to  me,  and  hare  respect  for  my  orders ;  therefore,  I  am  seldom  reduced 
.  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  them.  I  seldom  use  the  rod,  bat  caose  them  to  work  after 
the  other  servants  nave  finished  their  task.  Some  men  will  say  that  this  plan  will  not  do 
to  make  money,  but  I  know  of  no  man  who  realizes  more  to  the  hand  than  I.  We  should 
all  remember  that  oar  slaves  are  htmian  beings  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  heirs  of  tb« 
same  gloriuas  inheritance.— il/a^«ia  PlanUr, 

4— KEEP  A  PLANTATION  RECOED. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  soond  sense  in  the  views  of  one  of  our  exchanges  apon  diis 
point  We  have  oorselves  frequently  pressed  it.  Would  not  agricoltoral  information 
and  experience  be  thus  extended,  and  improvement  advanced  7  Why  not  Planution  aa 
well  as  Mercantile  Hecords  7 

It  is  to  be  regretted  'that  so  much  of  what  is  learned  by  observation  and  experience* 
should  have  no  more  permanent  record  than  that  of  the  memory.  That  whilst  new  facts 
are  occurring,  and  new  opinions  are  forming,  that  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  past  should 
be  obliterated.  So  that  Knowledge,  which  should  be  alwaya  accumulating,  often  turns 
out  to  be  little  more  than  a  substitution  of  new  ideas  for  old.  To  be  practic^y  wise,  and 
to  leave  the  benefits  of  that  wisdom  to  o^ers,  we  should  adopt  some  plan  by  which  we 
should  have  access  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  new  thoughts  and  observations  which  we 
may  have  made.  It  is  often  worth  as  much  to  us  to  know  where  we  have  erred,  as  to 
know  how  we  have  succeeded.  This  knowledge  can  never  be  fully  available,  unless  we 
have  some  record  to  which  we  can  refer ;  and  we  therefore  advise  that  all  planters  and 
overseers  shall  make  full  notes  of  the  business  under  their  charge.  Our  interest,  as  well 
as  our  information,  is  greatly  increased  by  entering  into  the  details  of  our  business.  Set 
down  the  number  of  hands,  and  what  the  real  enective  forces.  The  size  of  tiie  crop^ 
how  many  acres  in  com — ^how  many  in  cotton,  small  grain.  &c.  The  size  of  each  field — 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil— whether  old  land  or  new,  upland  or  bottom,  soft 
or  hard,  and  in  what  to  be  planted — ^how  many'plowsj  you  run — what  kind,  and  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  team.  Here  you  have  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  year's  opera- 
tions,  and  when  accomplished,  you  will  know  what,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  and  with 
what  sort  of  instrumentalities ;  valuable  information  may  thus  be  derived,  and  vou  win 
be  prepared  to  speak  and  act  understandingly,  in  determining  die  question  of  abiKtv  to 
cultivate  or  not  such  a  crop  with  such  a  furce.  This  information  will  be  still  more  complete, 
if  in  the  progress  of  operations,  the  time  and  manner  of  preoaration,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  planting,  shall  be  fully  noted.  Also,  when  and  bow  the  crop  was  work^— 
its  size  at  particular  dates,  and  when  and  how  mudi  it  rained,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
peculiarity  of  the  seasons,  and  their  effect  upon  the  crop ;  and  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  crop  was  laid  by.  These  records  of  the  events  of  each  day,  with  suitable 
comments,  and  remarks  at  the  time,  cannot  fail  of  benefit  to  all  those  who  make  them — and 
in  a  series  of  years,  if  preserved,  become  valuable  for  reference.  And  we  would  not  stop 
here,  but  note  the  absence  of  every  operative,  and  the  cause  of  such  absence,  each  day ; 
and  let  that  report  be  read  out  pubhcly  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Then  it  will  be  seen  who 
have  been  at  their  post,  and  who  not;  and  the  inquinr  will  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  excuse  of  such  as  are  fi«qaently  absent,  and  their  own  shame,  and  the  sneers 
of  the  faithtfnl,  will  make  hypocrisv  a  thorny  garb  to  wear,  and  provoke  those  who 
have  the  work  to  do,  to  lift  the  veil,  and  let  the  secret  out,  if  deception  be  practised  ; 
and  if  disease  be  really  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  will  be  constantly 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  proper  care  and  treatment  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  hogs,  and  their  c<mdition,  ought  all  to  be  noted,  and  these  accounts  careful^ 
revised  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

In  gearing  the  croo,  careful  note  should  be  taken  of  all  the  |operations,  showing  the 
time  of  gathering,  and  tne  results,  at  least  as  far  as  to  know  what  each  field  has  done. 
This,  and  much  more,  ouffht  to  be  done ;  and  none  who  do  it  will  regret  the  labor,  or  feel 
that  it  has  been  lost ;  and  though  it  may  seem  a  task  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  unskilled 
penman,  when  the  labor  of  each  day  is  divided  out,  it  will  not  m  burthensome,  and  soon 
oecome  a  pleasant  and  interesting  work. 

5.— VIRGINIA  AGEICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  compUance  with  a  resolution  of  tiie  House  of  Delegates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth recentiy  communicated  to  that  body  a  statistical  table  of  the  Agricukoral 
Prodoctions,  &c.,  in  Viiginisiy  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  census  returns. 
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Aerf  of  Land  in  Farvu, 

DxTmom.  Improred.  Unimprored.    CathValoeof  Farmt 

Trana.  AUeghaoy. 1,965,040 6,954,536 49,527,721 

VaDey 1,580,359 2,187,689 51,079,875 

Piedmont 4,347,757 4,045,099 72,230,951 

Tide-Water 2,467,079 2,604,882 43,563,058 

Totals 10,360,235 15,792,206 216,401,605 


Lne  StocL 

AsMt  and         MUeh  Workiof  Other 

HoTMi.        Mulea.  Cowi.  Oxen.  Cattle. 

TnxiB.  Aneghaay 92,442 1,968 112,850 14,550 248,967 

VaDey 57,933 869 53,925 1,623 129,074 

Piedmont 83,488 7,551 90,518 37,678 186,298 

Tide- Water 38,530 11,095 60,326 35,662 104,798 


Totals 272,393 21,483. 317,619 89,513 669,137 

Sheep.  Bwlae.        Valm  of  Lire  Stoo  k 

Trans.  Alleghany 639,469 535,815 9,861,324 

Valley 189,212 244,856 6,696,850 

Piedmont 333,373 601,349 10,687,546 

Tide- Water 148,450 447,823 6,410,939 

Totals 1,310,504 .....1,829,843 33,656,659 

Produce  dtmng  the  Year  ending  June  1,  1850. 

Biuheb  of  Wheat.       Rye.  Indian  Com.  Oats. 

Trans.  Alleghany 1,289,245 168,551 9,485,398 3,443,541 

VaDey 3.771,555 165,765 4,182,234 1,352,616 

Piedmont 4,316.753 105,375 11,695,752 3,659,411 

Tide-Water 1,835,063 19,239 9,890,935 1,723,581 

Totals 11,212,616 458,930 35,254,319 10,179,149 

Poondfl  of  Tobacco.    Wool.  Batter.  Cheese. 

Trans.  ABeghany 290,717 1,291,472 4,157,256 190,629 

Valley 622,246 520,705 2,292,286 93,459 

Piedmont 54.286,345 721.199 3,183,691 110,791 

Tide-Water 1,603,919 327,389 1,496,146 41,413 

Totals 66,803,127 2,860.765 11,089  379 436,292 

Valne  of  Homemade  Value  of  Animals 

Manalkctores.  Slaughtered. 

Trans.  Alleghany 792.809 1,676,699 

Valley 233,465 1,272,368 

Piedmont 784,438.... 2,632,903 

Tide-Water 345,600 1,921,016 

Totals 2,156,312 7,502,986 

6.— BICE. 

In  many  years  the  crop  of  rice  has  neither  been  so  large  nor  so  hish  as  in  the  year  1847. 
In  1833  Ae  qaantity  exported  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  year ;  bat  did  not  sell  for  so 
moA  by  nearly  ti  per  tiefoe,  or  25  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year's  prices. 
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Export  of  Tierces  from  the  UnUed  StaUe, 

1833.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1861. 

Russia 2,352 1,737 3,333 2,870 980 

Prussia 28 1,791 96 2,537 1,538 

Denmaric 5,906 7,304 2,716 5,757 4,328 

Hanse  Towns 15,318 9,009 17,427 15,436 17,867 

Holland 12,897 1,408 6.753 8,232 4,156 

Belgium 1,007 6,447 8,951 9,420 5,301 

England 29,694 18,833 28,058 26,754 15,728 

British  W.I 4,830 4,303 3,955 4,287 2,777 

France 19,082 8.942 10,203 11,469 6,784 

Cuba 16,204 28,048 32,132 24,304 27,618 

Other 26,745 12,531 15,237 15.003 18,513 

Total 144,163 100,400 128,861  ....127,069 105,590 

Value 2,744,418...2,331,824.-. 2,569,362.-2,631,557. ...2,170,927 

Per  Tierce $19.03 $23.22 $19.90 $23.00 $.20.50 

The  ffreatest  increase  since  1842  has  been  to  Prussia,  Belgium,  ^e  Hanse  Towns,  and 
Hollanc^  under  the  influence  of  the  modified  duties  upon  tnat  article,  adopted  in  1838, 
through  the  influence  of  our  Minister,  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
The  export  to  England  has  declined,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  per  tierce  has  been 
lower.  It  is  diffl<mlt,  howerer,  for  our  rice  4>lanters  to  contend  against  the  cheap  rice  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  those  years  when  freights  are  cheap. 

The  extra  demand  of  England  for  foocT  last  year  induced  a  larger  import  of  rice  than 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outbid  Prussia  for  it ;  and  she  took  less  cnrectly  from  the  South, 
owing  to  the  high  freights.  The  Hanse  Towns  and  Belgium  are  the  avenues  into  die 
customs  union ;  and  tbroueh  them  and  Prussia  were  last  year  sent  24,622  tierces,  worth 
$615,550,  against  $16,453  m  1833,  when  the  crop  was  larger.  The  revenues  of  the  cus- 
toms union  wcreased  bv  this  modification  of  the  duties  upon  rice,  and  the  result  so  favor- 
able to  the  incomes  of  the  (German  goremmeuts  participating  in  those  rerenues,  were 
eminendv  calculated  to  promote  further  reforms  in  the  same  dn«ction. 

The  following  embraces  general  remarks  in  relation  to  rice,  for  a  series  of  years : 

Quantities  and  Value  of  Rice  Exported  from  the  United  States. 

Tiercas.  Value.                Value  per  Tiere*. 

1833 441,144 $2,744,418 $19.03 

1838 71,319 1,721,819 24.25 

1840 101,660 1,942,076 19.10 

1842 114,617.... 1,907,387 16.65 

1844 134,715 2,182,463 16.20 

1845 118,621 2,160,456 18.25 

1846 124,007 2,564,991 20.50 

1847 144,427 3,605,896 24.90 

1848 100.407 2,331,824 23.20 

1849 128,861 2,569,362 19.90 

1850 127.069 ,  2,631,557 23.00 

1851 105,500 2,170,927 20.50 


MISCELIANBOUS. 

1— IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  from  the  State  Department,  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  shows 
ihe  following  facts.  The  statements  apply  to  the  calendar  year  ending  31st  December. 
1851.  The  arrivals  of  passengers  Irom  foreign  ports,  into  the  several  districts  of  the 
United  States,  for  that  year,  were  as  given  below : 

Maine 5,360|  South  Carolina. 1.811 

New-Hampshire 108  Georgia 510 


Massachusetts.. 25,579 

BJiode-Island 175 

New- York 294,445 

Pennsylvania. ,...18,556 

Maryland 8,589 

Virginia 29 


Alabama 344 

Plorida 81 

Louisiana. .52.011 

Texas 1,208 


Total 408,828 
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Tins  nomber  was  classified  thus : 

Males 245,017 

Females 163,745 

8cx  not  stated 66 

or  these,  there  belonged  to  the  United  States 29,367 

To  foreign  countries 379,461 

Embarked  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 208,248 

Embarked  from  Ireland  alone 55,874 

Embarked  from  Germany 72,283 

Embarked  from  France 20,107 

The  report  covers  the  fifteen  months,  from  September  30,  1850,  to  the  close  of  the  last 
calendar  year;  but  the  above  figures  embrace  only  the  twelve  months  of  1851  In  my 
next  I  shall  probably  give  the  exact  number  for  the  omitted  quarter. 

Very  erroneous  impressions  exist  in  Uie  United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  extent  of 
tmmigTation  into  the  country,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  now  residing 
in  it.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  prominent  member  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  stated  that  there  were  7,500,000  Irishmen  in  die  United 
Statea;  and  I  have  seen  in  many  newspapers  what  purports  to  be  an  elaborate  and  de> 
tailed  statement  of  the  number  of  Germans  among  us,  from  which  it  would  api)ear  that 
tiiere  were  5,00f  ,000  of  that  nation  in  this  country.  These  accounts  are  all  ridiculous 
•xaggerations.  The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  fumisbes  the  following 
▼ery  useful  table,  which  enables  us  to  correct  these  errors,  and  presents  a  very  dear  view 
of  the  subject. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  accessions  to  our  population,  from  immigratioD, 
from  1790  to  1850 : 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810 120,000 

Natural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  years 47,560 

Number  of  foreignoip  arriving  from  1810  to  1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  d)ove  to  1820 19,000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820,  of  those  arriving  previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immifi[ranu  arriving  from  1820  to  1830 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830,  of  immigrants  and'  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  country  in  1820 134,130 

Total  number  of  uunigFBnts,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  hi  the  United 

States  in  1830 732,847 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to  1840 778,500 

Increase  of  the  doove 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840,  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1830 254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the  United 

States  m  1840 1,900,943 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent 185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  nnmigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1840 722,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1850 4.350,934 

The  complete  report  on  the  census  will  supply  an  exact  classification  of  our  population    o 
by  nativity,  as  well  as  by  age  and  race.    In  toe  meantime,  it  may  be  said  that  the  census     \ 
tables  show  the  actual  number  of  foreigners  arrived  in  the  Umted  States  from  1790  to      * 
1850 — 60  years— to  have  been  2,758,000  ;  of  whom  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
9,000,000  survived  in  June  of  the  latter  year.    In  the  two  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
about  700,000   have   arrived;    so  that  of  the  whole   population,  now   amounting   to 
85,500,000,  not  more  than  2,700,000  are  really  of  foreign  bhth. 

About  one-half  the  entire  immigration  into  the  Unit^  States,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  of  the  Irish  people ;  about  one-fourth  Germans ;  snd  the  remaining  quarter  con- 
sists of  persons  belonging  to  neariy  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  he  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  we  have  1,350,000  Irish,  and  675,000  Germans,  among  our 
population. 

3.~CHICAG0,  ILLINOia 
As  this  city  is  to  become  one  of  the  poles  of  the  great  central  rail-road,  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  with  the  Northern  Lakes,  the  other  pole  being  New-Orleans  or 
Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  time  that  something  of  her  condition  and  prospects 
should  be  known  to  us.  We  make  some  extracts  firom  an  elaborate  paper,  published  in 
b  the  Tribune  of  diat  dty. 
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POPULATIOIC. 

In  1837,  at  the  first  Municipal  election,  the  vote  for  Mayor  stood  as  follows : 

For  W.  B.  Ogden 470 

"   J.H.  Kinzie 233 

Total  Tote  in  1837 703 

At  the  Municipal  election,  March,  1851,  the  following  is  the  rote  cast  for  Mayor  i 

For  W.  S.  Gornee 2,038 

«•    J.  Cnrtiss 1,051 

"   E.B.  Williams 1,089 

**    J.Rogers 230 

Total  vote  in  1851 4,402 

The  first  census  returns  of  the  ci^  which  we  have  been  able  to  procnre,  are  for  the  year 
1840.  In  the  years  1841,  1842, 1844,  and  1851,  no  censns  was  taken.  The  following  are 
the  returns  for  the  other  years : 


1840 4,479 

1843 7,580 

1845 12,088 

1846 14,169 


1847 16,859 

1848 20,023 

1849 23,047 

1850 28.269 


The  census  of  1850  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  shows  an  increase  from  August,  of  the  previous  year,  of  5,222.  If  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  not  fallen  off  since  then — and  our  best  informed  citizens  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  increased— the  population  of  Chicago,  on  die  1st  day  of  January,  1852,  was  a  litdo 
over  40,000. 

In  1839  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  Chicago  was  1236,842.  In  1851  the  booka  of 
the  assessor  show  a  valuation  of  $8,562.717 — of  which  $6,804,262  was  real  estate. 


COMMERCE. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  rahie  of  imports  and  exports,  firom  1896  to  1 848  inclusive : 

Impofts.  Exports. 

1836 $325,203  90 $1,000  64 

1837 373,677  12 11,665  00 

1838 579,174  61 16,044  75 

1839 630,980  26 33,843  00 

1840 562,106  20 228,635  74 


1841. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 


564,347  88 348,862  24 

664,347  88 659,305  20 

971,849  75 682,210  85 

1,686,416  00 785,504  23 

2,043,445  73 1,543,519  85 

2,027,150  00 1,813,468  00 

2,641,852  52 2,296,299  00 

8,338,639  86 10,709^33  40 


CORN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  for  a  series  of  years : 

1847 67,315  bush.  I  1850 262,013  bush. 

1848 550,460      **         1851 3,221,317      " 

1849 644,848      « 


WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port  for  ten  years : 

1847 1,974,304  bushels. 


1842 586,907  bushels. 

1843 628,967       •• 

1844 891,894       " 

1845 956,860      " 

1846 1,459,594      «• 


1848 2,169,000 

1849 1,936,264 

1850 883,644 

1851 437.830 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

NICHOLAS  LONGWOBTH,  of  CmouriiATi. 

WITH  ▲  PORTRAIT. 
No.  90. 


Tnif  gentlenum,  who  If  deeidedlj  at  the 
h«Ml  of  the  Tlne-eiiltiirifts  of  the  United 
Btatee,  «nd  who  hM  done  more  perhapt  than 
•ay  IndlTidiua  in  it  for  the  promotion  of  a 
bnaeh  of  indnetry  whloh  eeeks  to  make  as 
Independent  of  foreigners,  and  to  retain  at 
home  millions  that  are  now  annually  sent 
abroad,  deserres  a  plaee  in  our  gallery  of 
**asetaleitlBens.*'  j 

The  Pennsylrania  Hortionltnral  Society 
paid  a  deserred  tribute  to  Mr.  Longworth  a 
few  years  ago,  in  tendering  him  ito  thanks ; 
and  acknowledging  Its  satisfkction  that  '•  the 
untiring  seal  and  energy  with  which  he  had 
^  so  many  years,  and  at  such  great  expense* 
prosecuted  the  subject  of  wlne-making,  had 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success-''  The 
OInelnnati  Society,  about  the  same  time,  in 
nferring  to  Us  *«  Sparkling  Catawba,"  de- 
dared,  **a  more  exquisitely  iiaTored  cham- 
pagne it  would  be  difflcuU  to  meet  with 
among  the  moat  celebrated  foreign  brands.*' 
To  this  testimony  we  trust  that  it  wiU  not  be 
amiss  to  add  our  own. 

Of  the  1,900  acres  eultirated  In  grapes  by 
SM  proprietors  and  tenants  in  and  about  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Longworth  has  122  acres,  which 
employ  27  tenants.  He  has  also  two  wine 
cellars,  and  is  interested  in  a  third,  and  has 
Inrested  in  the  business  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
IiMt  year  76/)00  bottles  of  Gatowba  were  pre- 
pared at  his  eellars,  and  in  the  present  sea- 
ton  he  expects  at  least  100,000  botUes. 

7rom  the  numerous  and  inraluable  papers 
which  Hr.  Longworth  has  contributed  upon 
the  rine  culture  and  wine  making,  we  extract 
the  fcdlowing,  which  will  be  found  most  in- 
teresting in  glTlng  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  business  in  this  country,  etc. : 


Hfty  years  since  the  attempt 
at  Spxing  HiU,  in  the  rlcinity  of 


<*It  is  SI 
was  made 

Philadelphia.  I  WieVe  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men, under  the  superintendenoe  w  a  lorelgn 


wine  oooper.  Foreign  grapes  were  tried,  and, 
as  usual,  without  success.  One  grape  only 
was  found  to  suit  the  climate,  and  was  the 
grape  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  SchuvU 
kUl  muscadel,  or  Yeray  grape.  It  is  a  natrre 
grape  of  PennsylTania,  and  wu  first  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuvlkill  RiTer.  To  giro 
the  wine  made  from  this  grape  reputation,  it 
was  called  the  Cape  grape,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
The  undertaking  prored  a  failure ;  and  the 
next  attempt  was  by  the  Swiss  emigrants,  at 
Veray.  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  RiTer,  serenty- 
flve  miles  below  this  city.  They  imported  the 
best  wine  grapes  of  Switserland,  but  found 
them  unsnited  to  our  climate,  and  hearing  of 
the  Cape  grape  at  Spring  Hill,  obtained  plants, 
and  for  many  years  eultirated  this  grape  ex* 
tensirely.  It  is  a  coarse  grape,  but  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  lees 
subleot  to  rot  than  any  other  grape  we  cultl- 
Tate.  From  it  a  rough,  red,  hard  wine  was 
made,  in  consequence  of  their  pursuing  the 
Swiss  custom  offermentlng  in  the  skins.  But 
little  wine  was  imported  to  the  back  woods  in 
that  day,  and  it  met  a  ready  sale.  In  a  few 
years  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  in- 
creased,  and  our  Buck-eyes  and  Hoosiers  be- 
came proud,  and  the  wines  of  YoTay  became 
unsaleable,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  making 
of  sangaree,  for  the  mannfiscture  of  which  It 
was  preferred  to  any  other.  The  euUiTation 
languidied,  and  I  hare  not,  for  manr  years, 
heard  of  anv  of  the  wine  being  for  sale. 
About  the  time  they  began  to  decline  the 
cultlTation,  I  commenced  it,  beliering  a  good 
wine  could  be  made  ttom  the  same  grape,  by 
a  different  process  of  manufocture.  I  put  a 
German  rine  dresser  on  a  hill,  on  Bold  Face 
Creek,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
rirer,  and  four  miles  tsam  the  city.  I  planted, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Teray  grape  only, 
gathered  the  grapes  as  soon  as  npe,  put  them 
on  the  press  as  soon  as  gathered  ;  and  firom 
them  made  a  wine  of  the  color  of  Madeira, 
and  resembling  Madeira  of  the  second  quality. 
I  added  ftrom  ten  to  sixteen  ounoes  of  sugar 
to  the  gallon  of  must,  and,  after  fermenta- 
tion, brandy,  as  Is  customary  with  Madeira. 
I  soon  after  obtained  the  Catawba  grape,  and 
some  other  nadre  grapes,  tram  MaJor  Adlnm, 
of  Washington  City.  The  Catawba  was  the 
only  one  of  them  I  found  worthy  of  cultira- 
tion ;  and  of  this  grape  I  formed,  and  stiU 
entertain,  a  high  opinion,  as  a  wine  grape. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  Major  Adlum  say*  :  *  I 
found  this  grape  in  the  garden  of  a  German 
near  Wasmngton.     Of  its  origin,  I  know 
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nothing.  In  introdaoing  thl«  gr&pe  to  pnbUe 
notice,  I  haro  done  mj  country  a  greater  ser- 
Tioe  than  I  fhonld  hare  done,  had  I  paid  the 
national  dcht.^  I  entirely  concur  in  this 
opinion.  Most  grapet  do  not  impart  their 
aroma  to  the  wine,  hut  a  new  one  is  formed 
by  fermentation,  which  leads  foreign  wine 
merchants  to  flaror  their  wines.  The  wine 
ttom  the  Catawba  grape  retains  the  aroma 
and  muscadine  flaror,  In  all  its  stages.  Our 
Germans,  In  the  first  instance,  oltjeeted  to 
this  peculiar  flavor  ;  but  all  now  unite  in 
giving  the  wine  ftrom  this  grape  a  preference 
OTor  the  German  wines.  Major  Adlum  erred 
in  making  firom  this  grape  a  sweet  wine,  by 
the  addition  of  much  sugar  to  the  must.  I 
saw  his  error,  and  for  some  years  put  tnm 
six  to  ten  ounces  of  sugar  only  to  the  gallon 
of  must,  and  the  wine  was  suited  to  our 
palates  ;  for  at  that  period,  we  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  celebrated  dry  Hock 
wines,  and  should  have  pionounced  them 
hard  cider.  Our  German  emigrants  learned 
us  better,  and  we  now  seldom  add  sugar  to 
the  must  :  but  I  would  still  recommend  it,  In 
seasons  when  the  grape  ripens  badly.  When 
added  before  fermentation,  I  do  not  belieye 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  saccharine 
principle  in  the  grape.  Brandy  would  be 
highly  injtirious  to  this  wine,  and  I  hare 
nerer  had  it  run  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, or  become  ropy,  which  is  often  the  case 
with  the  light  wines  of  Europe.'* 

The  following  grapes  have  been  raised  and 
exhibited  by  Mr  Longworth— Ohio-Catawba, 
Graham,  Elslnburg,  Clarkson's  Eastern  Ca- 
tawba ;  Indiana  (of  no  value  ;)  Black  Fox, 
ditto ;  White  Fox,  do. ;  Piqua,  do. ;  Herbe- 
mont ;  Giant  Catawba  ;  Minor's  Seedling ; 
Norton's  Yirginia  Seedling  ;  Improved  Pur- 
ple Fox ;  Red  Fox,  of  no  value  ;  Yirginia  ; 
Missouri ;  Helen  ;  Lake  ;  Guignard ;  Wliite 
Seedling  Catawba. 

In  addition  to  his  claims  to  consideration 
as  a  vine  culturiit,  Mr.  Lougworth  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  ttrawherry,  which  now  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes the  markets  of  Cincinnati.  He 
discovered  and  made  public,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  secret  that  certain  ffne  varieties  of 
the  strawberry  are  more  productive  In  the 
pistillate  than  staminate  (urgans,  and  that 
when  beds  are  planted  with  a  due  proportion 
of  staminate  or  male  plants,  say  one-tenth, 
the  crop  Is  far  more  abundant,  and  the  f^nit 
greatly  improved.  Though  opposed  in  his 
views  at  first,  they  came  at  last  to  be  almost 
universally  admitted.  He  has  contributed 
an  interesting  treatise  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant. 

The  grandfiitUier  of  Mr.  Longworth  liaving 
in  the  Revolution  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  the  family  estate  was  confiscated,  but 
would  have  been  bought  In  by  a  son,  who 
had  the  moans  In  continental  money,  had 
not  the  father  prevented,  declaring  that  if 


the  power  of  the  crown  fell,  he  would  fiidl 
with  it.  He  never  reclaimed  the  value  fhun 
the  British.  The  mother  at  Mr.  Longworth 
was  a  stem  whig,  and  by  the  influence  which 
it  brought  her,  on  one  occasion,  she  obtained 
the  release  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  liands  of  the  patriots— but  who  had 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  th« 
royalists. 

Nicholas  Longworth  was  bom  In  Newark, 
N.  J.,  In  1783,  but  was  taken  at  an  early  age 
to  Savannah,  Geo.,  by  an  elder  brother,  and 
there  entered  into  mercantile  buslnese.  The 
climate  of  Savannah  not  agreeing  with  hlf 
health,  he  was  soon  after  sent  back  to  Newark 
to  be  iMTopared  for  a  course  of  law.  In  1804 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  profession  in  the  oflioe  of 
Jacob  Bumet,  Esq.,  then  at  the  head  of  tha 
bar  of  that  city.  In  three  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  and  continued  to  do  bo 
until  1819,  when  he  retired,  investing  liis  sav- 
ings  In  lands  In  and  around  Cincinnati — an 
investment  which  Is  the  secret  of  his  present 
enormous  fortune.  A  single  incident  is  moi- 
tloned  of  his  having  received  In  lion  of  two 
stills,  his  fee  for  defending  a  client  charged 
with  horse  stealing,  thirty-three  acres  of 
ground,  now  In  the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  and 
valued  at  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
the  present  value  of  his  property  Is,  we  axa 
not  informed,  though  his  taxes  in  1850  were 
stated  at  $17,000;  being  the  laxgest  amount 
paid  by  any  individual  in  the  United  Statet, 
William  B.  Astor,  excepted. 

Mr.  Longworth,  though  peculiar  In  tba 
nature  of  his  beneficence,  has  often  acted 
with  great  liberality,  and  In  general  proceeds 
upon  a  system  which  is  liis  own.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  returned  the  early  kindness  of  his 
brother  in  Savannah  by  the  payment  of  $35,* 
000,  thus  releasing  his  property  from  execu- 
tion ;  and  when  upon  the  death  of  that  brother 
he  was  made  sole  legatee  of  his  fortune,  he  at 
once  secured  to  the  other  members  of  tho 
family  what  he  considered  to  be  their  shares. 

On  a  late  occasion  he  made  a  gift  of  four 
acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  for  tho 
constmction  of  an  observatory,  and  on  being 
charged,  after  the  splendid  structure  was 
completed,  by  some  unknown  person  with  the 
desire  of  benefiting  his  own  property  in  tha 
vicinity,  he  offered  te  put  up  a  building, 
equal  In  expense,  with  appropriate  prome- 
nades, etc.,  for  public  use,  If  the  individual 
in  question  would  make  a  similar  donation  of 
four  acres!  Says  Mr.  Charles  Cist,  in  his 
Sketches  of  ClnoinnaU :— "  Mr.  Longworth 
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h»  hla  own  wsji  and  tIowb  in  affording  relief 
•nd  asaiatanee  to  the  neeeisitoiia.  Tliat  he 
!•  goremed  l^  oonseientions  motiTet,  no  one 
ought  to  donbt,  who  learns,  as  he  easily  may, 
that  Longworth  is  a  snpemumerary  town- 
ship trastee,  whose  offloe  is  erowded  at  regu- 
lar hours  with  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  ndsera- 
ble  objects,  whose  cases  he  examines  Into, 
«nd  disposes  of  at  a  cost  of  time  and  patiance, 
wliieh  most  men  would,  ordinarily,  not  sub- 
mit to.  Relief  is  then  prorided  for,  on  a  as- 
tern which  protects  itself  £rom  being  made  a 
means  of  fostering  idleness  or  mendicity. 
▲11  this  is  done  obriously  on  principle,  since 
he  must  be  a  loser  pecuniarily,  as  well  as  in 
precious  time,  by  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Cist  says  again,  and  with  this  extract 
w  must  close  our  brief  biography :" 

'*  Mr.  Longworth  is  a  problem  and  a  riddle : 
ft  problem  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
delight  in  exploring  that  Ubvrinth  of  aU  that 
b  bidden  and  mysterious,  the  human  heart, 
and  a  riddle  to  himself  and  others.  He  is  a 
wit  and  a  humorist  of  a  high  order  ;  of  keen 
fagacity  and  shrewdness  in  many  other  re- 
apects  than  in  money  matters ;  one  who  can 
be  exact  to  a  dollar,  and  liberal,  when  he 
ebooses,  with  thousands;  of  marked  pecu- 
Barity  and  tenacity  in  his  own  opinions,  and 
Tet  of  abundant  tolerance  to  the  opinions, 
nowcTer  extravagant,  of  others— a  man  of 
great  public  spirit,  and  sound  general  Judg- 


ment. AU  these  things  rarely  accompany 
the  acquisition  and  the  accnmulation  of 
riches. 

"In  addition  to  all  this,  It  would  be  dlffl- 
cult  to  find  an  indlTidual  of  his  position  and 
standing  so  perfectly  free  from  pride— in  tha 
ordinary  sense.  He  has  absolutely  none,  un- 
less it  be  the  pride  of  eccentricity.  It  Is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  for  men  to  become 
rich  br  the  concentration  of  time,  and  labor, 
and  attention,  to  some  one  object  of  profita- 
ble employment.  Tlds  is  the  ordinary  phasa 
of  moncy-jgettlng.  as  closing  the  ear  and 
pocket  to  applications  for  aid  is  that  of  money- 
saying.  Longworth  has  become  a  rich  man 
on  a  different  principle.  He  appears  to  have 
started  upon  the  caiculation  that  if  he  could 
put  any  indlTidual  in  the  waT  of  making  a 
dollar  for  Longworth,  and  a  dollar  for  himMtf 
at  the  same  time,  by  aiding  him  with  ground 
for  a  lot,  or  In  building  him  a  honse  on  It — 
and  if,  moroorer,  he  could  multiply  cases  of 
the  kind  by  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands, 
he  would  promote  his  own  interests  Just  In 
the  same  measure  as  he  was  adrancing  thosa 
of  others.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  be 
unconscious,  that  while  their  half  was  subdi- 
Tided  into  small  possessions,  owned  by  a 
thousand  or  more  IndiTiduals,  his  half  was  a 
Tast,  a  boundless  aggregate,  since  it  was  the 
property  of  one  man  alone.  The  event  has 
done  Justice  to  his  sagacity.  Hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  in  and  adjacent  to  Cincin- 
nati, now  own  houses  and  lots,  and  many  haTO 
become  wealthy,  who  would  in  all  probability 
haTc  llTcd  and  died  as  tenants  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  case.*' 


JOHN  GRIGG,  OF  Philadilphii. 
WITH  A  poaraAiT. 

No.  21. 


This  gentleman^s  connections  and  relations 
with  the  South  haTC  been  so  large,  and  ex- 
tend over  so  long  a  period,  and  he  is  more- 
OTer  so  well  known  to  our  citizens  fismiliar 
with  the  publishing  business  of  the  country, 
that  a  few  brief  notices  of  his  career  nill  not 
be  inappropriate  under  this  head  of  our  maga- 


John  Origg,  the  well-known,  althongh  now 
retired  Bookseller,  of  Philadelphia,  began  life 

*  Tlib  biofrnmhy  is  •xti«e1«d  ftton  •  toon  eUbomt«  oo« 
yWiibid  wnM  Uim  affo  in  Hunt's  Merebuito'  BfuKksin*, 
a  work  wbieh  Mr.  Qngg  thinln  akould  be  in  Ui«  hands  of 
fmrr  m«rrh«nt  and  in  arsry  pnbUe  libniry  In  Um  Union. 
Haviay  said  Uus  nuteb,  w«  shonld  b*  guUty  of  a  fiilM 
M»d«sty  perhaps  noi  to  add,  sines  Mr.  Hunt  has  mentioned 
the  wmpHweot  to  UnseU;  tkU  Mr.  Orin  has  paid  the 
Berfow  a  liaodlarly  high  one,  and  thinks  that  the  people  of 


,  and  hecanse,  whilst  the  South  sustains  erery 
work  frgn  that  qoartar,  w«  hara  not  twenty  suhscribecs 


an  orphan  fltrmer  boy.  A  restless  spirit  droTS 
blm  to  the  water,  and  he  early  exchanged  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  farmer  for  the  excite- 
ments of  that  of  a  sailor.  The  actlTity  of  the 
young  and  enterprising  not  unfreoently  takes 
this  direction.  Amid  the  perils  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  tempests  of  the  West  Indies, 
be  had  ample  opportunities  by  which  he  dia 
not  fail  to  profit,  to  become  thoroughly  rersed 
in  the  whole  art  of  seamanship  ;  a  calUog, 
than  which,  there  is  not  one.  pcrhapff,  better 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  prompt 
decision  and  self-reliance.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  his  experience  In  reefing  and  steer- 
ing lasted.  In  fhct,  our  knowledge  of  the 
minute  details  of  his  life  is  not  so  full  as  we 
could  wish.  Some  thirteen  months  of  his 
early  life  were  passed  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  quickness  and  original  force  of  his  char- 
acter, the  seal  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  resumed  them  when  broken  off, 
and  his  deTotion  to  the  mathematics.  In  par- 
ticular, for  which,  at  this  early  age.  ho  mani- 
fested that  taste  and  capacity  which  often 
accompany  the  talent  for  practical  life  and 
affairs,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  relatlTea 
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with  whom  he  lired,  and  led  them  to  antici- 
pate a  bright  future  for  the  young  student. 
The  ladT  of  the  house,  herself  rery  fond  of 
the  mathematics,  assisted  him  in  his  studies. 
But  he  was  poor,  he  had  his  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world ;  and  soon  leating  Richmond,  he 
went  to  Ohio,  eager  for  the  fray  of  life.  There 
we  find  him  engaged  In  the  duties  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery  of 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  with  the  sole  charge  of 
this  responsible  office.  These  duties  he  per- 
formed to  the  satisCsctlon  of  all,  and  won  for 
himself  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  who  had  not  then 
left  the  courts  of  Ohio  for  the  place  which  he 
adorns  on  the  bench  ot  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwln,  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Grigg^s 
residence  In  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwln  and  he  were 
Intimate  Mends  and  "  bosom  cronies,"  such 
friends  as  young  men  are  who  know  each 
other  perfectly,  and  in  some  respects  are  alike 
In  tastes  and  nabits.    *'  I  can  say  of  him," 

gur  quotations  are  from  a  recent  letter  firom 
r.  Corwln.)  "  with  entire  confidence  in  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  Arom  his  boyhood  up, 
through  CTery  change  of  place,  occupation 
and  fortune,  an  earnest,  Arank,  sincere,  honest 
man.  After  entering  the  Clerk's  office,  he 
very  soon  made  himsilf  master  of  erery  de- 
tail, and  became  in  fact  clerk  of  the  court. 
I  know  he  often  wrote  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hours,  CTery  twenty-four,  for  weeks  to- 
gether." 

Symptoms  of  disease  were  the  consequence 
of  such  habits  of  industry  and  intense  appli- 
cation, and  made  change  of  occupation  neces- 
sary. But  those  habiU  had  won  for  him  a 
name  and  character  which  soon  enabled  him 
to  enter  on  a  different  and  less  harassing 
pursuit.    Joel  Scott,  Esq.,  was  at  this  thne 

I>roprlotor  of  a  manufactory  of  woolen  cloths, 
n  Scott  county,  on  the  Elkhom  Creek,  in 
Kentucky,  a  region  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  excellence  of  its  water 
power,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the  re- 
moteness of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  war 
prcTailing  at  that  time  with  England,  opera- 
ted as  the  most  effectual  of  protections,  and 
the  woolen  manufacture  was  a  highly  lucra- 
tive  business  in  Kentucky ;  new  proprietors 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  ail  descrip- 
tions of  woolen  cloths,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
with  much  energy  and  apparent  skill.  It  was 
early  in  1815  when  Mr.  Origg  became  superin- 
tendent of  Mr.  Scott's  establishment,  at 
Georgetown.  His  new  situation  tasked  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind  and  character.  He 
was  at  times  placed  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
eumstancos,  and  on  one  occasion  left  sudden- 
ly with  the  sole  charge  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment upon  him.  But  the  same  quickness  and 
assiduity  which  made  him  an  efficient  clerk 
of  court,  made  him  the  best  of  superinten- 
dents, also.  The  greater  experience  of  the 
Old  Country  might  be  challenged  to  produce 
a  wool  manufacturer  who  knew  better  how  to 
assort  a  fleece  into  five  or  six  dilforent  quali- 
ties, or  had  a  quicker  and  more  practised  eye 
to  sec  when  a  thing  was  well  done,  from  the 
washing  of  the  wool  to  the  finiahing  of  the 
cloth. 

The  year  1816  brought  with  it  still  another 
change  of  residence  and  occupation.  Mr. 
Scott  parted  from  his  assistant' with  reluct, 
ance,  but  his  restless  activity  was  ambitious 
for  a  wider  field  and  higher  range.    He  must 


go  to  the  city ;  ha  must  try  his  fortane  as  ft 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  From  country  to 
city,  an  unbroken  current  of  youthAil  hope, 
energy  and  character  is  erer  setting,  which 

fturifies  and  renews,  it  is  true,  but  too  often 
eads  to  the  shipwreck  of  weak  principles  and 
sanguine  hopes.  Were  It  not  for  new  blood 
fh>m  the  country,  cities  would  grow  sickly, 
just  as  citisens'  children,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  become  puny  and  weak.  But 
the  city  Influence  is  strong,  and  it  is  an  eyen 
chance  whether  it  will  corrupt,  or  the  eoon- 
try  influence  will  purify.  Hence  the  danger 
of  this  indiscriminate  eagerness  of  the  young 
to  rush  into  city  life.  But  if  they  all  brought 
with  them  the  same  power  to  resist,  and  tho 
same  power  to  do  for  themselres,  which  John 
Grigg  carried  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  thla 
tendency  would  be  less  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  his  intention  to  enter  a  wholesale  dry* 
goods  house.  But  the  year  1810  was  one  of 
general  embarrassment.  No  opening  pre- 
sented. Like  Franklin,  before  him,  Mr.  Grigf 
found  hhnself  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
comparatively  without  means,  without  em- 
ployment, with  no  outward  support,  but  up- 
held by  that  sure  Inward  resource  of  «€{/• 
reliance,  which  is  the  centre  of  moral  grarity. 
However,  he  was  about  giving  up  his  plan, 
when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B. 
Warner,  a  bookseller,  of  very  extensive  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Warner  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  quick  appreciation  of  character.  He  at 
once  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Grigg'a 
character  and  abilities.  Mr.  Warner  was  ft 
Friend,  and  a  friend  Indeed,  in  every  sense, 
he  proved  to  his  young  clerk,  who  at  once 
entered  his  house,  and  Justified  the  flattering 
opinion  of  his  employer,  by  the  characterlstie 
energy  and  clearness  of  head  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  new  pursuit.  Ter- 
satility  is  said  to  be  an  American  charac- 
teristic, and  few  men  have  possessed  it  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Grlgg.  The  readiness  of 
adaptation  to  new  pursuits^  situations  and 
emergencies,  which  made  him  efficient  in 
each  of  the  varied  callings  with  which  within 
a  few  years  he  had  already  made  hinuelf 
familiar,  marked  his  career  through  life.  It 
was  his  faTorite  opinion  that  all  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  by  perseverance— that  no 
man  or  boy  can  tell  what  he  can  make  of 
himself  until  he  tries.  He  made  it  a  rule  of 
life  when  difficulties  appeared,  to  elap  on 
double  ener^,  and  Hke  Hercules,  to  relj 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  shoulders  to 
get  the  wagon  out  of  the  ditch. 

He  had  need  of  all  his  own  resources  of 
character  In  the  calling  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed. But  it  was  the  last  change  of  pursoit 
he  was  to  make.  He  had  found  a  business 
whose  range  of  operations  suited  his  abilities 
and  ambition.  The  difficulties  of  the  book- 
selling business  are  said  to  be  pecullarij 
great.  This  is  the  consenting  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  it ;  and  it  Is  obvious  how 
much  tact  and  discrimination,  sagacity  and 
careful  study  of  the  public  taste,  it  requires. 
So  connected  is  it  with  literature,  that  a  mis- 
taken literary  judgment  may  involve  the 
most  serious  business  consequences.  Bassling 
prc(}ects,  which  on  paper  give  assurance  of 
brilliant  results,  when  put  in  execution  prore 
worse  than  failures.  It  was  not.  however, 
until  a  few  years  later,  when  he  had  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  these  qualities  were  called  out  into 
most  active  exercise.    But  the  same  energy 
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Vbieh  wM  d!nl»7ed  in  the  more  rMponaible 
Station  to  which  he  toon  attained,  marked  | 
hii  peifomiasee  of  the  humbler  duties  of  a 
elerk.  This  derotion,  thie  determination  to 
do  "  whaterer  hit  hands  found  to  do"  "  with 
all  his  might,"  whether  as  clerk,  or  as  prin* 
eipal,  as  banlcer,  manufacturer,  clerk  of 
oourt,  or  publisher,  Is  the  secret  of  his  success  \ 
—of  all  success  in  business.  The  late  William  { 
Gray,  of  Boston,  in  his  days  of  opulence,  was 
tauntingly  reminded  that  he  liad  once  been  a 
drummer.  His  quick  retort  contains  relumes 
of  the  practical  philosophy  tought  by  such 
lives  as  his  and  Mr.  Qrigg's.  ''  Did'nt  I  drum 
weU,  though  ?" 

Mr.  Orim  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
Strength  oc  memory.  One  of  his  feats  at  this 
time,  was  to  learn  the  name  of  every  book  in 
the  store,  its  price,  and  the  place  where  to 
And  it,  so  that  he  was  able,  at  onoe,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  it  when  called  for.  It  was 
thus  he  commenced  his  clerkship.  In  a  few 
days,  this  readiness  and  antness  began  to  ex- 
dte  tlie  Jealousy  of  an  older  clerk,  since  de- 
ceased, who  was  nominally  abore  the  last 
eomer ;  and  his  own  emulation  was  chafed  at 
a  superiority  in  position  in  the  establishment 
of  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  fnct. 
To  aroid  these  unpleesant  feelings,  Mr.  War- 
aer  proposed  a  journey  to  Yirginia,for  the 
pnrpoee  of  Battling  the  affairs  of  a  firm  in  that 
state,  with  which  his  house  was  connected, 
and  which  liad  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  partneri.  This  commission  Mr. 
Grigg  gladly  UDdertoolc  How  successfully  he 
performed  this  dot^,  every  duty  belonging  to 
the  new  ealliog  which  was  to  be  the  business 
of  his  life,  is  beet  shown  by  the  testimony  left 
by  Mr.  Warner,  on  his  death,  a  few  years 
after.  A  memoraodum  was  found  attached  to 
his  will,  which  contained  a  legacy  more  valua- 
ble than  gc4d— a  legacy  of  golden  ooinion. 
Taking  into  view,  the  possibility  of  his  busi- 
ness being  continued  after  his  death,  he 
thinks  **  one  or  two  young  men  in  whom  oon- 
Adence  can  be  reposed"  might  be  found  to 
take  eliarge  of  it.  and  adds,  "  I  consider  John 
Origg  as  possessing  a  ptcuUar  talent  for  the 
bookselling  business.  Very  induetrioue,  and 
firom  tliree  years  observation,  (the  time  he 
has  been  employed  in  my  business,)  I  have 
found  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  raise  a  doubt 
In  my  mind  of  his  possessing  eorrect  princi- 
ples." Praise  like  this  is  the  noblest  of  re- 
wards, the  most  stirring  of  incentives. 

The  ezeeuUnv  of  Mr.  Warner  could  not  do 
otherwise  tluui  confide  to  one  in  whom  he 
•xpressed|Buch  high  confidence,  and  so  ex- 
plicitly pointed  out  as  his  successor,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Nor  was 
this  a  slight  undertaking.  The  business  of 
the  bouse  had  been  immense :  connected 
with  it  were  numerous  agencies  and  branches. 
It  had  dealing  with  various  houses  at  the 
South  and  West,  and  the  settlement  of  it 
rendered  fluent  joumeyings  necessary. 
During  one  of  these  journeys,  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the 
days  of  stage-coach  traveling,  and  of  the 
determined  eneigy  of  Mr.  Ori^'s  character 
to  be  omitted.  He  was  at  Charleston.  It  was 
th«  latter  part  of  December,  1825.  and  by 
Christmas  day  he  must  be  in  Philadelphia. 
He  pushed  forward,  traveling  dav  and  night ; 
at  Baltimore,  the  steamboat  which  usually 
eonnected,  was  found  to  have  left  off  running, 
and  the  travelers  were  forced  to  take  to  the 
mail  coach.    But  every  teat  waa  ftiU  when 


Mr.  Origg  arrived ;  there  was  no  altamatira 
for  the  determined  traveler,  weary  and  ezp 
cited  as  he  was  by  incessant  journeying  tot 
seven  long  days  and  sleepless  nights,  but  to 
ride  outside  with  the  driver.  The  day,  or 
rather  the  nif  ht,  was  cold,  the  air  was  full 
of  sleet,  the  road  miry.  But  to  the  driver'! 
seat  he  mounted,  and  pushed  on.  At  Havre 
de  Grace  another  driver  took  the  reins,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  road;  it  wm 
long  after  dark,  and  the  "  insides,"  who  be- 
gan to  be  tearfld  of  their  necks  as  the  coach 
plunged  and  tossed  in  the  mire,  grew  clam- 
orous for  putting  back  until  morning.  But 
Mr.  Grigg  was  determined  that  the  stags 
should  go-a-head,  and  be  in  Philadelphia  by 
Christmas  day,  and  besides,  they  carried  tlM 
mails,  and  a  public  conveyance  must  not  bs 
delayed  !  So  lie  procured  a  lantern,  and  go- 
ing before  the  coach,  piloted  the  travelers 
through  the  darknesaand  mire,  for  about  two 
miles.  Finally  mounting  the  box  again,  ho 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  day- 
light saw  the  delighted  travelers,  arrived  at 
Blkton,  and  well  on  their  way.  They  at  ones 
admitted  him  to  a  seat  inside,  upon  their 
knees.  And  early  on  Christmas  morning  Mr. 
Grigg  wa$  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  now  once  more  without  fixed  oc- 
cupation, but  not,  as  before,  without  means  ; 
above  all,  not  without  experioooe,  which  is 
better  than  money.  He  had  not  only  saved 
something,  but  had  mastered  the  details  of  a 
dtificnU  branch  of  business.  For  an  instant, 
however,  Mr.  Grigg  seems  to  have  been  un- 
determined what  coarse  to  pursae.  Convers- 
ing at  this  time  with  a  IHend,  Joseph  Cush- 
ing,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  he  explained  his 
situation,  and  laid  before  him  his  prospects. 
"■  Rely  on  yourself,'*  said  his  flrlend,  "  yon 
cannot  fkll  to  succeed.  You  will  yet  aston- 
ish yourself  and  the  book  trade  of  the  whole 
country."  The  next  day  Mr.  Grigg  hired  a 
store,  with  lodging  apartments  back  of  it, 
and  commenced  the  business  of  book  selling 
on  his  own  account. 

Thus  prudently  and  eareftilly  did  he  set 
about  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  How 
brilliantly  it  has  been  verified,  the  entlrs 
book  trade  of  the  country  can  testi/V.  Upon 
the  same  spot  where  he  began.  Mr.  Grigg 
conducted  his  business  with  ever  increasing 
success  and  widening  range  of  operations. 
The  genius  and  enterprise  of  Its  head  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  its  operations  were 
conducted  with  that  unity  of  aim  and  effect, 
which  a  commanding  mind  knows  how  to 

{;ive  to  the  most  multifarious  details,  and  to 
mpress  upon  all  who  come  within  its  rangs. 
Nor  was  tne  influeoce  of  this  almost  military 
promptness  and  efliciency  of  operation  con- 
fined to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Origg  became 
noted  among  his  brethren  for  hu  peculiar 
faculty.  A  nervous  energy,  a  rapidity  of 
calculation  and  resolution,  a  promptness  to 
act,  marked  his  entire  course. 

The  change  which  Mr.  Origg  effected  In 
the  book  trade  of  the  country,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 
Constable,  the  famous  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Walter  Scott's  publisher  and  pMt- 
ner,  was  fond  of  calling  himBclf  the  *'  Na- 
poleon of  the  realms  of  print,"  a  compliment 
to  himself  hardly  justified,  except  by  the 
boldness,  bordering  on  rashness,  of  his  ope- 
rations. Mr.  Origg's  friends  had  better 
reason,  in  many  respects,  for  bestowing,  as 
they  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
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,the  8ain«  honor  upon  him,  fbr  to  boldness 
«nd  rapidity  he  onited  cool  and  clear  Judg- 
ment, the  qolck  eye  to  look  a-head  before  go- 
inga-head. 

Through  the  ilnanclal  tempest  of  1886  and 
1837,  Mr.  Origg  steered  his  coarse  safely  and 
flueeessfolly,  and  although  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness of  rast  extent  during  the  whole  perilous 
financial  period  from  1838  to  1840,  was  among 
the  few  who  suffered  little  bj  the  reyulslons 
at  the  times.  He  was  largely  interested  in 
stocks  and  other  species  of  property  most 
liable  to  be  affected.  But  he  saw  from  aCsr 
the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  his  quick  fore- 
sight early  anticipated  the  ineritable  issue 
of  the  unequal  contest  between  the  gorem- 
ment  and  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
promptly  took  measures  to  change  his  tn- 
Testments  from  stock  to  real  estate,  and 
became  the  owner  of  large  properties  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  lUinois,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  shock  of  the  crisis  came,  his  foot 
was  on  the  ground,  and,  he  stood  fimu 

Mr.  Grim  has  not,  we  thus  see,  entirely 
eonflncd  himself  to  the  line  of  his  peculiar 
business.  Men  of  wealth  nerer  show  a  truer 
public  spirit,  than  when  they  step  forward  to 
aid  with  hand  and  porse  a  great  public  en- 


terprise in  its  infancy.  Public  works,  ars, 
for  tlie  most  part,  anything  but  attractiTS 
inrestments,  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  oftenof 
a  case  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  self-interest  to 
inrest  money  in  new  projects  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Grigg  was  an  eaily  and  prompt  friend 
and  large  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  tlM 
Pennsylrania  Bail-road,  a  work  of  the  same 
interest  and  importance  to  Pennsylrania, 
as  the  Brie  Rail-road  is  to  the  SUte  of  New- 
York,  and  the  national  value  of  all  these 
great  works  connecting  the  sea-board  with 
the  West,  need  not  to  be  enlarged  upon. 
We  hare  already  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Grigg  was  induced 
to  invest  largely  in  real  estate.  Phiiadelphi* 
is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  elegant 
dwellings  which  adorn  her  beautiful  streets. 
Besides  the  real  estate  investments  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  1836,  he  entered  extensive  tracts  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  Sangamon  country, 
Illinois,  of  which  he  bas  from  time  to  time 
sold  laige  portions.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
numerous  purchasers  of  his  land,  Mr.  Grigg^s 
uniform  fairness  and  liberality  have  made 
him  universally  popular,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  as  to  non-resident  land-own«s, 
who  are  by  no  means  favorites  at  the  West. 
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LAFITTI. 

Pontotoc,  Miss.,  20^  Mdy^  1852. 
Mr.  Editor, — In  common  with  the 
readers  of  the  "  Review/'  I  have  noticed 
wiih  lively  interest,  the  controversy  which 
has  sprane  up  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  the 
celebrated  LaBtte's  identity,  and  the  still 
more  important,  and  to  Americans,  more 
interesting  fact,  of  his  participation  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  there  should  be  no  conflict  of 
history.  Lafitte  was  there,  or  he  was  not 
there.  History  should  assert  either  the  one 
fact  or  the  other  with  entire  certain^r.  And 
without  presuming  on  my  own  part  to  deter- 
mine the  point  a^rmativelv  or  negatively,  I 
will  communicate  the  following  incident, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  evidence  to  give  con- 
viction or  confirmation  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  private  conversation, 
by  the  late  Robert  L.  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee.  Here  a  question  may  be  sug- 
gested as  to  who  was  Robert  L.  Cobb  7 
This  question  can  be  very  easily  and  satis- 
factorily solved.  Robert  L.  Gobb,  in  the 
early  part  oi'  bis  life,  was  a  physician,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  was 
surgeon  to  one  of  tlie  regiments  which  com- 
posed General  Coflee's  brigade.  He  was 
a  scientific,  skilful,  and  meritorious  gentle 


man  in  that  department.  After  the  war  of 
1812,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
located  in  Columbia,  Tenne&see,  where  he 
died  some  years  since,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed. Asa  lawyer,  he  was  learned,  abl^ 
and  gifted,  and  for  many  years  he  had  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice;  while,  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  probity,  and  honor,  no  man 
ever  stood  higher  in  that  intelligent  and 
public  spirited  community.  But  to  the  in- 
cident— it  is  this.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  General  CofiTee** 
brigade  was  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  which. 
I  think,  was  not  far  from  the  vicinity  or 
Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana.  And  wnilat 
there,  were  greatly  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary military  stores,  such  as  hats,  shoes^ 
blankets,  and  comfortable  clothing  of  every 
description.  Whilst  in  that  condition,  Gene- 
ral Coffee,!  from  some  source  or  other,  r^ 
ceived  information  that  one  or  more  of  La- 
fitte's  "  warehouses"  had  been  discovered 
among  the  bayous  and  passes  in  the  bottom 
beyond  the  river  from  his  camp,  filled  with 
such  articles  as  he  needed  for  ois  soldiers. 
General  Coffee  determined  that  if  this  inform 
mation  was  correct,  as  Lafitte  was  then  an 
outlaw,  with  his  hand  against  all  nations, 
that  he  would  rifle  his  warehouses,  and  ap» 
propriate  such  articles  as  he  needed  to  the 
use  of  his  troops.  For  the  purpose  of  aa- 
certaining   the    truth  of  this  information. 
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General  Coflee  ordered  Captain  Gordon's 
company  of  spies — a  celebrated  company- 
Co  leave  the  camp  as  secretly  as  possible,  and 
so  witb  the  individual,  who  brouebt  the  in- 
formation, a  guide,  and  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsi^  of  his  statements.  This  order  was 
given  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  Gordon's 
company  lefl  the  camp  about  noon.  In  the 
course  of  tomething  near  two  hours  after- 
wards, say  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  runner  or  messenger  came  from  General 
Jackson  to  General  Coffee  witb  the  infor- 
mation, thai  the  British  had  either  appeared 
on  the  coast,  or  bad  landed,  or  had  driven  in 
the  ffun-boacs  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  which, 
I  wul  not  pretend  to  state  oositively— my 
memory  not  serving  me  faithrully  here — that 
he  expected  an  attack  upon  the  dtj  hourly, 
and  that  he  must  hasten  with  all  his  avail- 
able force  to  the  defence  of  New-Orleans. 
General  Cofiee  immediately  recalled  Gor- 
don's spy  company,  put  his  brigade  in  mo- 
tion, and  hastened  to  General  Jackson's  as- 
sistance. Daring  the  busy  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed, leading  a  life  of  constant  activity,  ex- 
citement, and  peril,  Ckneral  Coffee  soon  for- 
got all  about  the  expedition  of  Gordon's 
spies  upon  Latitte's  warehouses  until  it  was 
recalled  to  his  mind  afterwards  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  signi6cant  manner.  General 
Coffee  had  not  oeen  thrown  with  Lafitte  be- 
fore, nor  during  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  But 
they  met  at  a  ball  that  was  given  By  the  citi- 
zens of  New- Orleans  to  the  officers  of  General 
Jackson's  army  shortly  after  the  battl^  was 
over.  Coffee  did  not  arrive  at  the  hall  till 
la  e  and  most  of  the  officers  of  his  brigade 
had  preceded  him,  and  were  standing  about 
the  rooms  when  he  arrived,  noticing  every 
object  of  interest  and  notoriety  which  pre- 
sented itself,  *'  beautiful  women  and  brave 
men,"  etc.,  etc.  Among  those  objects  of  in- 
terest was  the  celebrated  Lafitte  —  the 
Barratarian  pirate.  Mr.  Cobb  was  stand- 
ing but  a  few  feet  from  Lafitte  when  Gene- 
ral Coffee  entered,  and  witnessed  an  intro- 
d action  which  occurred  between  them. 
When  Lafitte's  name  was  called,  Coffee  im- 
mediately recollecting  that  he  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Lafitte's  name  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  endeavoring  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances to  his  mind  paused,  and  exhibited  a 
cood  deal  of  hesitation  in  his  manner.  This, 
Lafitte,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
slights,  noticed,  and  attributing  Coffee's 
hesitation  to  a  repugnance  of  recognizing 
faim  as  a  gentleman  on  account  of  his  previ- 
ous reputation,  immediately  drew  himself 
op  with  haughtiness,  and  in  a  hasty  manner 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  exclaimed, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  "Lafitte,  the  pi- 
rate !"  Coffee  immediately  discovering  tne 
error  he  had  committed,  advanced  to  Lafitte, 
and  uking  him  by  the  hand,  apologized  for 
the  tardy  manner  in  which  he  recognized 
the  introduction,  and  explained  the  cause  of 
Us  hesitation. 

This  is  the  incident  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  as  having  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
servation.   He  related  it  to  me  as  being 
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true,  and  T  believe  him  incapable  of  telling 
a  falsehood  about  anything.  He  farther  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  as  well  understood, 
according  to  his  recollection,  that  Lafitte  was 
a  participant  in  the  battle  of  New-Orleana 
as  that  General  Jackson  was  there.  He  add- 
ed. *'  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  battle,  nor 
did  I  see  General  Jackson  in  the  battle,  but 
I  know  he  was  there ;  so  I  know  that  Lafitte 
was  there,  and  I  saw  him  afterwards." 
This  conversation  occurred  in  Colnmbia, 
Tennessee,  in  the  month  of  January,  1840. 
He,  moreover,  gave  me  the  description  of 
Lafitte's  person,  but  it  was  by  way  of  com- 

f>arison  tn  a  gentleman  then  living  in  Co- 
ombta,  and  as  the  impression  made  on  ro^ 
mind  as  te  Lafitte's  personal  appearance,  is 
associated  with  that  individual,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lafitte  might,  in  truth,  turn  out  to  be 
that  of  another  man  were  I  to  attempt  it. 

I  have  thrown  off  this  letter  hastily  and 
cmdelv,  and  it  is  at  ^our  disposal  It  ^ou 
think  tbe  facts,  relative,  wortny  of  pubbca- 
tion,  you  can  publish  it ;  but  individually,  I 
have  no  wish  to  appear  in  print.  Very  re- 
spectfuUy,  W.  H.  K. 


PROVISION  FOR  THX  POOR  AKD  DX8TITUTX. 

Though  we  will  not  undertake  to  say 
exactly  how  far  the  plan  proposed  by  our 
correspondent  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  may  be 
practicable,  there  «an  be  no  doubt  that  great 
room  for  reform  still  exists  in  the  systems  of 
alms-houses  and  houses  of  refuge  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Vethake,  in  his  able 
work  upon  political  economy,  after  review- 
ing the  subject  of  pavperism  in  detail,  and 
the  plans  for  its  relief,  arrives  at  very  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  with  our  correspondent. 
Indiscriminate  relief  increases  the  evil  it  is 
intended  to  remedy.  The  pauper  must  sup- 
port himself  by  his  labor.  If  this  labor  be 
without  other  consideration  than  mere  sup- 
porty  all  incentive  to  exertion  is  removed, 
and  moral  advancement  prevented.  If  it  be 
paid  for  at  ihe  full  prices,  the  half  of  society 
will  be  in  no  small  danger  of  taking  to  the 
alms-house,  and  the  state  will  become,  in 
the  event,  the  great  monopolist  of  labor. 
Tbe  subject,  however,  is  full  of  difiicolties, 
and  has  baffled  philanthropy  in  every  age 
of  the  world. 

NeW'Orlkari,  July  10, 1859. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

Knowing  the  desire  you  have  of  giving 
publicity  to  all  subjects  of  importance  to  our 
country  and  city,  I  have  taken  tbe  liberty  of 
submitting  to  your  consideration  the  plan  of 
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a  borne  for  Ae  destitate.  which  I  hare  snb- 
mitied  to  our  city  councils  for  their  approval 
and  adoption ;  by  which  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  a  half  miUion  doUars  wUl  be  sared  to 
this  city  annually,  if  it  is  csublished.  It  has 
been  also  shown  that  in  Massachusetts  and 
New- York,  where  the  alms-house  and  house 
of  refuge  system  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
the  last  ten  vears,  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dolUrs  in  those  institutions,  the 
evil  (pauperism)  which  they  were  intended 
to  alleviate  or  core,  has  increased  28  and 
30  per  cent,  per  annum— thus  esUblishiM 
beyond  controversy  the  utier  useloMnew  of 
that  system.  ,    .    .        j  j  . 

The  home,  here  proposed,  is  intended  to 
operate  upon  the  pride  and  interest  of  the 
destitute;  also  to  develop  and  cultivate 
whatever  good  qoaUties  may  remain  to  him, 
by  removing  every  possible  cause  of  dem- 
dation  from  bim,  causing  hun  topay  m  full  for 
all  the  privileges  he  may  enjoy  by  his  labor 
rendered  to  the  institution,  the  only  means 
in  his  possession. 

PLAW. 


Let  the  council  provide  buildings,  work, 
rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  adapted  to  the  wanuof  the 
destitute,  furnish  with  necessary  substantial 
furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  provisions,  tools, 
and  impleinenu,  with  a  small  stock  of  raw 
material  to  commence  operations;  also,  if 
possible,  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  raise 
stock  and  vegetables  for  consumption  * 
Call  this  place  Home,  nrnply  HoMl. 

Here  let  it  be  known  that  every  man, 
woman^  and  child  over  ten  years  could  at 
all  times  procure  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  for  their  labor,  by  simply  knocking  at  the 
door,  answerin(5  questions  of  statistical  iin* 
portance  only,  their  answers  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  applicant 

The  liberty  of  the  inmates  to  be  restricted 
only  while t  they  are  indebted  to  the  Home, 
in  order  to  secure  it  from  loss  by  imposi- 
tion. 

A  rigid  moral  deportment  must  be  re- 

3uired  from  all  the  inmates,  but  no  religious 
ogmas  should  be  introduced  or  forced  upon 
them  against  their  vrill,  for  reasons  whir.h 
all  can  appreciate  as  well  as  I  can  explain. 

Should  the  inmates  desire  to  remain  lon- 
ger than  is  necessary  to  repay  the  institution 
for  all  ihe  privileges  received,  they  should 
be  allowed  a  safe, low,  h\x\.not  unreasonable 
compensation  for  their  extra  labor,  to  be 
paid  in  cash  on  leaving,  or  at  snch  other 
times  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  de- 
airable. 

A  rigid  account  must  be  kept  with  each 


and  all  of  the  inmates.  Also  a  correct  sta- 
tistical record  of  all  facta  iraporunt  to  be 
known,  together  with  a  register  of  the  con- 
duct and  deportment  of  each  individual;  and 
in  addition,  a  strictly  honest  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  institution.  From  all 
these,  reliable  data  of  the  utility  of  such  in- 
stitntions  can  at  any  time  be  obtained.  Cor- 
rect detailed  reports  should  be  made  public 
quarterly  to  the  world, 

A  resident  superintendent  and  secretary 
are  the  only  officers  who  must  necessarily 
.eceive  salaries,  as  all  the  foremen  and  un- 
der superintendents  can  be  selected  from 
among  the  inmates,  and  be  allowed  a  small 
increased  compensation  for  superior  merit. 
The  total  expense  of  the  institution  can  and 
should  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates,  also  a  small  excess  sof* 
dcient  merely  to  extend  its  influence  if  deem- 
ed necessary,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
should  be  required  from  it,  else  it  might  be- 
come a  money -making  concern,  and  a  mooo- 
->oly  of  associated  labor  of  the  most  odious 
lind  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  men. 

To  guard  agamst  sacb  a  contingency,  the 
contnM  of  the  Home  should  be  given  to  citi- 
zens of  known  respectability,  benevolence, 
and  capability;  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  boards  of  council,  aa  well  as  the  super- 
intendent and  commissioners  of  the  New-Or- 
leans Home.  The  supeiintendent  should  be 
ex  officio  president  of  that  board,  and  have 
the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

A  general  system  of  moral,  mechanical, 
and  industrial  instruction  should  be  incul- 
cated, and  that  prominent  republican  axiom, 
**that  useful  labor  is  ennobling  toman,"  shoujd 
also  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  inmates. 

From  such  an  institution,  so  established, 
the  most  striking  results  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  are : 

1st-  The  annihilation  of  absolute  destitution, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  suffering  resulting 
from  it.  2d.  A  decresse  of  crime  produced  by 
destitution  amounting  to  50  per  cent.,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author.  3d.  The  gradual  abo- 
lition of  alms  houses,  houses  of  refuge,  pri- 
sons, and  penitentiaries.  And  a  saving  of 
enormous  expenses  auendingthosc  establish- 
ments. 4th.  Additional  security  to  property, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  premiums  on 
insurance.  5ih.  Additional  security  to  life, 
which  cannot  be  represented  hy  mere  doUars 
and  cents.    6ih.  A  saving  of  much  of  the 


*  The  Hon.  James  H.  Caldwell  has  informed 
lAe  that  he  was  so  firmly  coovinced  of  its  prac- 
ticability, utility,  and  oeceuity,  that  he  would 
give  30  acres  of  land  to  the  city  in  or  near  Bou- 
ligny  for  Its  use,  whenever  the  city  OMde  ftuit- 
able  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  the  ne- 
csstary  buildings.  This  is  practical  benevo- 
lence  of  the  highest  order,  yet  only  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  Arom  so  pare  a  phi- 
lanthropise 
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money  and  property  now  forcibly  abstracted 
by  larceny,  buglary,  fraud,  &c. ;  as  also  most 
of  that  now  destroyed  by  that  terrible  crime, 
arson.  7th.  A  further  saving  of  all  money 
now  abstracted  by  beggars.  8th.  A  further 
saving  of  all  the  expenses  of  watching,  arrest- 
ing, keeping,  and  convicting  this  class  of  cri- 
minals. And,  9ih,  A  moralelevation  of  their 
character,  worth  more  than  the  total  C(>at  of 
the  home.  10th.  The  institution  will  relieve 
us  of  this  class,  and  pajr  all  the  expense.  It 
is  of  universal  application.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  your  much  oHiged  and  obedient  servant, 

I  W.  H.  HUTCHINCS. 
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HATIONAL  laRICULTURAL  ftOCIZTT. 

It  affords  us  great  pleaBore  to  announce 
the  formation  of  sacb  a  tuciety  in  Washing- 
ttm  ci^,  ander  anspices  which  are  likely  to 
be  succeasfuK  It  has  always  been  our  de- 
sire to  see  the  end  accomplished,  and  we 
have  on  every  proper  occasion  given  it  en- 
coaragement  At  some  personal  sacrifices 
we  endeavored  to  reach  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  organization,  as  soon  as  the  call 
of  the  Maryland  and  other  societies  was 
made  pablic,  and  happily  succeeded. 

The  first  project  of  a  national  agricnltaral 
association  was  introduced  by  Solon  Bx>bin- 
son,  the  well  known  agricnltoral  writer  and 
editor,  in  1841,  and  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  noeasnre  was  held  at  the  Patent  Office, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  Mr.  Hobinaon  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  J.  F.  Callan  and  John  A.  Smith, 
sppointed  secretaries.  Several  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  afterwards  a  constitution 
was  framed,  which  we  now  have  before  us,  re- 
sembling in  many  of  its  features  the  present 
constitution  of  the  society.  A  large  number 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  nominated  upon  the  commit* 
tees. 

The  revival  of  this  useful  project  (1852) 
should  be  hailed  by  every  true  friend  of  agri- 
Gultnrein  the  Union.  In  inducing  unity  of  ac- 
tion, it  will  develop  great  results.  For  the  first 
time  the  agricultural  interests  will,  as  they 
should,  be  consolidated.  It  will  be  done> 
too,  ^thout  the  objectionable  feature  of  an 
agricultural  department  of  government  The 
necessity  for  such  a  department  will  be  su 
perceded  by  a  national  agricultural  society. 
Such  a  society,  through  the  state  and  county 
societies,  can  be  made  the  great  centre  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  It  can  embody  and 
condense  the  reports  of  constituent  societies 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  societies, 
publishing  them  in  serial  volumes.  It^will 
be  always  completely  informed  of  the  sgri- 
cnltnral  movements  in  every  part  of  the 
coaotry,  and  possessed  of  its  statistics.  The 
expenses  incurred  may  be  made  up  from 
three  sources — contributions  of  individual 
members,  contributions  from  state  societies, 
and  special  appropriations  from  government. 
The»e  last  may  be  better  applied  in  this 
way,  than  as  at  present  to  the  agricultural 


department  of  the  Patent  Office.  They  may 
be  made  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  ibrthe 
purpose,  and  the  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety be  attached  to  the  same  important  in- 
stitution, as  recommended  by  us  several 
years  ago.  We  believe  in  tliis  shape  the 
measure  is  soon  to  be  brought  into  Congress 
by  (General  Rusk,  of  Texas,  and  that  the 
small  sum  which  is  asked  will  meet  with  no 
objection. 

The  late  meedng  at  Washington  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  eleven  or  twelve 
states.  The  mostdistiuguished  agricultural 
gentlemen  were  present — among  others,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  T.  J.  Rusk> 
Hon.  8.  A.  Douglas,  Governor  Steele,  of 
New-Hampshire,  &c.,  &c 

OFFICERS  OF  THX  COKTXNTIOll  : 


Prehdemt^ 
P.  Wilder,  Ham, 
Vtct-PmidtntM. 
Henry  Wwmw.N.Y, 
Frwlm^k  W»tti,  Pmiq. 
Hnnter,  Pern. 
ChM.  R.  Cftlvert,  Md. 
G«o.  W.  Namtith.  N.  H. 
John  A.  ThrocXniorton,  Ya. 


H.  K.  BorfwvD,  N.  C. 
J.D.Doty,  Wb. 


Wm.  S.  King,  R.  \, 
B.  P.  Johoioo,  N.  y, 
J.D.  R.DeBow,  U. 
J.  A.  WordCT.  Ohio. 


prksidint's  speech. 
"  The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together 
is  of  a  most  important  character,  for  it  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  an  art 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human 
race — an  art  whirh  has  sustained  all  past 
generations,  from  which  we  derive  our  aaily 
food  and  our  clothing,  and  which  is  destined 
through  future  ages  to  yield  sustenance  to 
the  myriad  millions  who  are  to  come  after 
us— an  art,  too,  which  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  individual  and  national  wealth  and 
prosperity  —  which  employs  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  our  population,  and  nearfv  foar-fifihs 
of  the  capital  of  this  fair  land.  \Ve  are  an 
agricultural  people— our  habits  and  tastes 
are  moral,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease 
to  be  such.  Our  country  contains  every 
variety  of  scnl,  and  is*  capable  of  producing 
most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones.  We  have  ca- 
pital and  population  sufficient  to  develop 
our  vast  resources.  American  genius  is 
adequate  to  any  undertaking,  and  with  a 
suitable  application  of  science  to  this  art,  a 
wise  division  of  labor,  and  proper  govern- 
mental aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  . 
agriculture  may  not  maintain  a  successful 
competition  with  that  of  any  other  country 
in  tne  great  markets  of  the  world.  The 
progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
has  been  comparatively  slow ;  but  I  rejoice 
that  a  new  era  has  commenced — that  the 
pood  seed  which  was  planted  by  the  Father 
of  his  CJountry,  and  which  has  been  watered 
by  thousands  of  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
has  at  last  taken  root,  and  that  in  our  day  we 
are  to  realize  the  bright  visions  which  ani- 
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iDAted  tbeir  hopet.  If ach  ofthia  piognm  it 
the  reeult  of  indiTidual  enterprise,  and  the 
labors  of  the  agriculmral  press,  but  the 
mainspring  hns  been  Toluotajy  association — 
the  power  which  has  achieTed  saofa  wonders 
in  the  social,  political,  and  religions  world,  in 
oar  day.  These  have  opened  the  way  for 
this  conrention.  Individual  enterprise  can 
aocomplish  mnch,  but  associated  efforts 
mnch  more,  and  we  meet  to  avail  ourselves 
of  its  mighty  influence.  At  no  period  in  the 
hUoory  of  our  country  has  there  been  such 
an  assembly  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  those  objects  for  which  we  are 
brought  together,  and  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunity which  is  so  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  fanner.  Permit  me,  again, 
Sitlemen,  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the 
tinction  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
to  say  thatm  the  course  of  oar  deliberations 
I  may,  with  your  permission,  participate  in 
your  debates." 

COMMITTEE  05  CONSTITUTION. 

The  committee  was  finally  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Holkhany  of  Maryland ; 
Douglas,  Illinois;  J.  A.  King,  New-York; 
Mallory,  Kentucky;  Dawson,  Georgia; 
French,  Massachusetts;  Steele,  New- 
Hampshire  ;  Thnrston,  Rhode  Island ;  Hab- 
bard,  Connecticut ;  Stevens,  Vermont ; 
Flwyn,  Pennsylvania  ;  Calvert,  Maryland  ; 
Campbell,  Ohio  ;  Hancock,  New-Jersey ; 
Callan,  District  of  Columbia;  G.  W.  P. 
Custis,  Virginia;  Bui^wyn,  North  Caro- 
lina; Taylor,  Alabama;  De  Bow,  Louisi- 
ana ;  Spencer,  Indiana ;  Bell,  Tennessee ; 
Weston,  Wisconsin;  Pickhard,  Maine; 
John  McLane,  California ;  Seaman,  Michi- 
gan; Eusk,  Texas. 

I  CONSTITUTION. 

See,  1.— The  name  of  this  association 
shall  be  ''The  United  States  Agricultural 
Society." 

MEMBERS— DUES. 

Sgc,  3. — The  societ]^  shall  consist  of  all 
such  persons  as  shall  signify  to  any  officer 
of  the  society  a  wish  to  become  a  member, 
■sd  who  shall  pay  two  dollars  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  society,  and  a  like  sum  annually 
thereafter ;  of  delegates  from  the  state  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  states  add  terri- 
tories and  District  of  Columbia,  who  may 
be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  and  other 
meeungs  of  the  society,  and  who  shall  pay 
the  like  sum,  and  also  of  such  honorary 
members  as  the  society  may  seem  fit  to 
elect.  Each  member  snail  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  journal  or  publication  of  said  so- 
ciety, containing  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  such  additional  matter  as  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  publication,  free  from  any 
expense  except  postage.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars shall  entitle  one  to  the  privilege  of  life 
membership  and  exempt  him  from  any  annu- 
al taxation. 


orriCBJts. 
Sac.  3.— The  officers  of  this  society  shall 
be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  from  each 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  from 
the  District  of  Colombia,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  each  state, 
territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  societies  of  such  states,  territories, 
dec,  and  where  there  be  no  sudi  sti&te  so. 
cieties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  socie^.  The  President 
of  the  society  shall  be  ex  afftcio,  a  member 
and  President  of  this  board  and  of  the  Kx- 
ecutive  Committee. 

DUTIES  or  OFFICERS. 

The  President  shall  have  a  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  affiurs  of  the  society. 
In  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  this  office,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  select  a  Vice-President  to 
act  in  his  stead,  and  clothed  with  the  same 
power,  and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  ae 
the  President  until  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion. 

VieePreiidents.—It  shall  be  their  duty 
to  advance  nil  the  objects  of  tiie  association 
in  their  several  districts ;  to  explain  to  asri- 
culturists  the  character  and  objects  of  tnie 
association,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation and  support;  to  watch  the  advance 
of  practical  agriculture,  and  to  make  known 
the  results  of  the  same,  by  report  or  other- 
wise,  from  year  to  year. 

Board  of  Agrittdture. — ^It  shall  be  the 
dnt^  of  this  BcMrd  to  watch  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  th^  are  or  may  be  affected 
by  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  such  reports,  memorials,  and  recom- 
mendations as  may  adrance  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  and  diffuse  agri- 
cultural knowledge ;  to  examine,  and,  when 
necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
establishing  agricultural  school?,  colleges, 
and  model  farms;  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages ofagricuitural  and  geological  surveys, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  ;  to  represent 
through  their  reports  the  relation  of  our 
agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  information  from  such 
countries ;  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
introducing  any  new  staples,  seeds,  and 
plants;  to  obtain,  so  far  as  practicable,  an- 
nual statistical  returns  of  the  condition  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  different  states— 
aU  which  information  shall  be  published  by 
said  society,  and  fbim  part  of^its  transac- 
tions. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  transact 
the  general  business  of  the  society ;  it  shall 
consist  of  five  persons,  who  shall  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  exhibitions,  regulate 
the  expenditures,  and  take  such  supervisory 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  society  as  may 
best  promote  its  interests.    This  body  sbaf 
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elect  it*  owa  dHdn—a.  Three  memben 
•hall  constitute  a  qaoram. 

Treastirer. — The  Treasurer  shall  keeo  an 
account  of  all  moneys,  and  shall  pay  bills 
only  after  tbej  have  been  auditMl  by  the 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Corregponding  Secretary  — The  duty  of 
this  officer  shall  be  to  correspond  with  per- 
sona interested  in  agriculture ;  at  each  stated 
meeting  he  shall  read  such  portions  of  his 
correspondence  as  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out 
cod  advocate  die  views  of  the  Board  of  A|[ri- 
culture,  in  obtaining,  arranging,  and  publish- 
ing any  information  they  may  desire  to  have 
laid  bdfore  the  agricultural  commumtv. 

TJke  Rocordinfc  S«ereimry  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  minutes  of  the  society,  ana  of 
its  Executive  Committee. 

84C  4. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  held  at  the  dty  of  Waahin^f- 
ton,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  in 
each  veax,  when  all  the  officers  of  the  socieQr 
ioT  the  ensuing  year,  shall  be  elected  by 
baDoC  The  Executive  Committee,  how- 
ever, shall  be  competent,  with  the  approba- 
tion uf  the  societv,  to  appoint  occasional 
meetiiigs  to  be  held  at  other  points.  FiiVeen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  bnsi- 


Sec  5. — This  constitution  may  be  altered 
at  any  annual  meeting  b^  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  in  attendance,  provided  not  less  than 
fi%  be  present. 

OPFICXRS  OF  THE  SOCIKTT— 1853-3. 

PrMtieitf— Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mass. 

Vic§-Pr*gid€iU* — Ezekiel  Howe,  Maine ; 
George  W.  Kesnuth,  New-Hampshire; 
Henry  Stevens,  Bamet,  Vt ;  B.  V.  French, 
Koss. ;  Jonah  Cbapin,  R.  I. ;  S.  D.  Hubbard, 
Conn.;  Henry  Wagner,  N.  Y.;  Thomas 
Hancock.  N.  J. ;  Frederick  Watts,  Penn. ; 
Peter  F.  Causey,  Del ;  W.  D.  Bowie,  Md. ; 
George  W.P.  Cnstis.  Va. ;  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
N.  C. ;  Thomas  Witherspoon,  N.  C. ;  Thos. 
Stocks,  6a.;  R.  Jones,  Ala.;  Alex.  H 
Begensy  Mass.;  A.  B.  Roman,  La.;  F. 
Kinsman,  Ohio;  R.  Mallorv,  Ky. ;  Dr.  J. 
Shelby,  Tenn.;  John  L.  Robinson,  Indiana ; 
S.  A.  Doudas,  IlL ;  David  R.  Atchinton, 
Missouri;  T.  B.  Floamoy,  Ark.  ;  JamesL. 
Cougar,  Mich.;  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  Flor- 
ida; T.  A.  Rusk,  Texas ;  W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 
Iowa ;  James  D.  Doty,  Wis. ;  Lilbum  W. 
Bom,  CaL  ;  J.  F.  Callan,  District  of  Co- 
lnnu)ta;  S.  M.  Baird,  New-Mexico;  Alex- 
ander Ramsay,  Minnesota;  Joseph  Lane, 
Oregon ;  Joseph  L.  Hayes,  Utah. 

ExenUive  Comfnittee.'--0,  B.  Calvert, 
M.  D.,  Maryland;  J.  A.  King,  N.  York ;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn. ;  W.  B.  Newton  Virg. ; 
J.  D.  Weston,  Wisconsin. 

Recording  ;i;«r«c<sry.—R.  C.  Walker. 

Trteuurer, — WilKam  Selden. 

CffT.  SSearmary,^DwDMi  Lee, 


We  treat  that  all  persona  in  the  oountiy, 
friendly  to  tlUs  socie^,  will  address  Dr.  Lee, 
at  Washington,  a  gentleman  long  known  to 
the  agriculturists  from  his  connection  with 
the  "Genesee  Fanner,"  published  in  New- 
York,  as  also  with  the  Georgia  Cultivator, 
of  more  recent  date.  He  is  an  able  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  and  haa  been  an  active 
mover  in  the  present  organization.  We 
ahall  also  be  happy  to  receive  cootributtons 
upon  the  subject  ourselves,  and  shall  always 
aim  to  make  tiie  Review  one  of  the  organs 
of  this  as  of  all  other  great  industrial  movo- 
menta. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
the  Executive  Committee  had  a  meetinff,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings,  together  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  aericiutural  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  furnished  dirough  the  cour- 
tesy and  enlightened  public  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  intelfigent  head  ot  the  oeosw 
department. 


•OMX  BDITORU.L  KOTCS. 

A  bill  has  passed  one  of  the  houses  of 
Congress,  appropriating  $75,000  towards 
removing  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  measure  of  ob- 
vious interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  The  committee 
of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  now  in  Washington  pressing  the  matter. 
Mr.  SoukS,  who  has  had  charse  of  the  bill, 
has  been  energetic  and  sleepless  from  the 
beginning.  The  subject  of  a  Navy  Yard  at 
New-Orleans  continues  to  attract  attention; 
and  it  happened  to  us  to  be  present  when 
a  committee  of  oar  citizens,  in  strong  and 
becoming  terms,  presented  the  sulject  to 
the  notice  of  tiie  President,  and  received 
from  him  a  promise  of  attention.  The  Se- 
cretary of  War,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  the  whole 
Louisuna  delegation  were  present,  endors- 
ing and  advocating,  as  good  citkeas  and 
legislators  they  should,  the  measure. 

The  tax  of  $3,500,000  for  railroad  pur- 
poses has  been  voted  by  the  property  nol- 
ders  of  New- Orleans  by  an  overwhelming 
and  almost  unprecedented  majoritv.  Was 
ever  revolution  so  extraordinary  effected  in 
so  short  a  time  f  and  was  ever  hope  brighter 
for  the  future  of  any  city  t  We  retract 
everything  we  have  ever  said  against  the 
enterprise  of  New-Orieans.  Its  citizens 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  With  the  will, 
and  the  financial  means,  the  railroads  to 
Nashville,  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Trinity  in  Texas,  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  facts.  Already  we  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive. 

A  bill  has  lately  passed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  donating  to  the 
old  states  150,000  acres  of  land  to.  each 
congressional  district,  and  to  the  new  states 
amounts  varying  from  one  to  two  millions  of 
acres  for  rail-road  purposes,  Ac.    This  will 
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be  a  ^reat  aid  to  the  ttatea  of  Louisiana  and 
Misnasippi  in  their  present  enterprises,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  states  of  the  south-west. 
Hard  npon  the  heels  of  this  bill  comes  an- 
other from  Mr.  Rusk  in  the  Senate,  appropri- 
ating a  breadth  of  sixty  miles  of  land  for  the 
eonstmction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific,  termi- 
nating on  the  Mississippi  not  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  crossing  at  El  Paso.  A  provision 
18  made  in  the  mil  for  a  Missoori  branch. 
This  bill  or  a  similar  one,  or  Mr.  Whitney's, 
it  is  thought  will  pass  during  the  present 
Congress.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for 
action,  and  we  unhesitatingly  give  our  sup- 
port to  cither.  After  years  of  probation  and 
nerculean  labor,  Mr.  Whitney  will  yet  tiro 
to  see  achieved  bis  great  idea. 

Memucan  Hunt,  of  Texas,  is  now  at  the 
North  organizing  a  company  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Rail-road  from 
ChtlvestoB  to  Red  River ;  a  work  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that 
state.  We  cannot  learn  if  any  action  is  be- 
ing taken  under  the  charter  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Trinity. 

GATARKB'8  BISTORT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
some  of  the  sheets  of  the  second  volume  of 
diis  work,  which  is  based  upon  the  documents 
lately  obtained  from  Spain,  and  famishes  the 
first  full  and  reliable  history  of  the  Spanbh 
dominion  in  Louisiana.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  discuss  the  volume  at  large,  and 
make  some  most  interesting  extracts.  A 
sense  of  justice  to  Mr.  Oayarre  compels  us 
to  make  one  or  two  notes  here,  however, 
upon  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Messenffer,  at  Richmond.  The 
first  manuscripts  obtained  from  Prance  were 
a  compilation  by  Mr.  Magne,  and  were  pur- 
chaser by  Gov.  Mouton  for  $1,000,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Gayarre.  On  the 
same  recommendation  and  application,  and 
by  the  exertion  of  personal  influence,  the 
legislature  was  induced  to  copy  the  Spanish 
papers.  We  deske  that  Mr.  Gayarre  should 
have  the  merit  to  which  he  is  eminently  en- 
titled, and  which  in  the  Richmond  articfe  be 
does  sot  receive. 


NBW  KDITION  OT  TUB  RXTlBW. 

We  b^  our  friends  to  send  on  their  or- 
ders for  the  condensed  edition  of  the  Re- 
view, the  prospectus  of  which  appears  in 
another  column.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
time  indicated,  and  we  are  incurring  large 
expense  in  the  confidence  that  our  eSbrts 
will  meet  with  a  Hberal  support.  The  work 
will  be  valuable  in  evexy  section  of  the  Re- 
public, and  win  be  a  cheap  addition  ko  the 
standard  l^raries  of  every  citizen.  We 
trust  that  all  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not 
preterved  or  obtained  the  back  nnmbeis 


wfll  order  the  new  edition.  We  hare  still 
a  few  complete  sets,  in  12  volumes,  of  th« 
old  edition  for  those  who  prefer  them ;  and 
we  can  supply  the  back  numbers  to  make 
up  sets  when  desired,  and  will  have  them 
bound  at  low  rates.  Bvery  subsciibev 
should  preserve  and  bind  his  numbers. 

LATl    PUBLICATIOns. 

1.  The  Idff  and  Letters  of  Barthoid  • 
George  Niebuhr ;  with  Essays  on  his 
Character  and  Influence.  By  the  Cbeva* 
Her  Bunsen,  and  Professors  Brandis  and 
LoebelL  Haiper  dc  Brothers  New- 
York.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- Orleans.  Pp* 
563. 

The  present  publication  is  mainly  a  trans* 
lation  m>m  a  lorge  German  work,  entitled 
•*  Lebensnachrichten  uber  Barthoid  Geoive 
Nebuhr,"  which  was  written  chiefly  p^jr 
Madame  Hensler,  the  sister-ia-law  of  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  historiographer. 
Those  who  cannot  read  the  original  wiU  find 
here  a  store  of  rich  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  memoira  of  few  men  sup- 
ply, opon  subjects  of  the  highest  practit^ 
uuiity  and  importance.  The  life  of  such  a 
man  as  was  Niebuhr,  could  not  be  othei- 
wise  than  interesting  to  all  who  love  to  con- 
template humanity  in  its  highest  state  of 
development,  and  under  aspects  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  to  excellent  advanU^e. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  letters  written  by  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  only  so  much  text  being  added 
as  was  found  necessary  to  unite  these  into 
one  complete  and  perfectly  intelligible  whole, 
"  The  aim  of  the  work,"  says  Madame 
Hensler,  *'  is  simply  biographical ;  to  com* 
municate  whatever  can  throw  lifht  upon  his 
jNiebuhr's)  natural  capacities  and  disposiuon^ 
ais  mental  development,  his  studies,  his 
mode  of  thought,  bis  views  of  life,  the  state  of 
art  and  literature ;  his  relations  as  a  citizen, 
a  friend,  and  a  member  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle ;  his  large  and  proibund  sympathies ;  his 
keen  sense  of  the  noble  and  beautiful;  his 
zeal  for  justice  and  truth  ;  and,  not  less,  hi» 
faults  and  weaknesses ;  for  these,  too,  neither 
oufht  nor  needed  to  be  glossed  over." 

Only  about  half  of  the  letters  given  in  th» 
'*  Lebensnachrichten*^  have  been  transla- 
ted,  and  presented  to  us  in  this  volume* 
none  of  those  wriuen  on  learned  subjects 
being  inserted. 

2.  Cosmoe:  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  De- 
scription of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  Vol.  IV.  New- York? 
Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.    Pp.230. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  is  well  known 
among  the  reading  community  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  present 
8g:e.  His  Cosmos  has  been  received  by  the 
scientific  world  with  the  highest  commesda- 
tioo,  for  its  completeness,  accuracy^  amI 
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ive11-dtg«ited  riewt  of  tlie  topkt  on  wkich 
it  treats.  The  Uoiverse.  in  its  physical  as- 
pectSfis  the  grand  subject  which  here  engages 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  scientific 
travelers.  Humboldt  is  now  more  dian 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  his  mental  powers 
remain  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Whatever 
topic  be  treats,  he  pours  upon  it  from  the 
rich  storehouse  of  bis  mind  a  eopious  flood  of 
Ught. 

The  translation  from  the  original  German 
is  executed  by  E.  C.  Otte  and  B.  H.  Paul, 
as  was  that  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  Cos- 
mos, issued  by  the  Harpers. 

3.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bunu. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Vol.  II. 
Harper  &  Brothers:  New-York.  New- 
Orleans  :  J.  C .  Morgan.  Pp.  3 17. 
Others  have  written  memoirs  of  the 
*•  sweet  poet  of  nature,"  but  none  upon  the 
plan  here  followed.  The  works  and  life  are 
here  intermingled  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
one  is  made  a  complement  of  the  other. 
The  poems  are  given  in  chronological  order, 
the  cireuButaaces  under  which  they  were 
written  being  fully  detailed,  in  close  con- 
vection, in  the  accompanying  life  and  letters 
4>f  tke  poet.  In  ibis  way,  the  history  both  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  man  is  carried  on  sim- 
ultaneously, the  outward  and  the  Inward 
being  blended,  so  at  to  form  a  complete  re- 
presentation. Each  part  throws  a  light 
npon  the  other,  without  which  each  would 
be  destitute  of  half  of  its  life  and  interest. 

The  preceding  rolome  commences  with 
the  birtn  of  the  poet ;  two  more  are  yet  to 
appear  before  the  assigned  limit  of  the  whole 
work  will  hare  been  reached.  The  work^ 
we  think,  will  be  received  with  favor  bv  the 
nading  public,  especially  by  snch  as  admire 
dae  simplicity  of  Bums'  atyle  of  writing,  and 
its  adherence  to  the  natural  and  unaffected 
In  composition.  Some  of  his  lyrics  cannot 
be  svrpassed  in  the  English  language. 


tOlTTHXRir  PUBLICATIOlTf. 

Efforts  are  now  beiing  made  to  establish, 
in  the  South,  a  bii^  publication  house, 
aomething  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the 
Harpers'  and  the  Appletona'  of  the  North, 
but  mainly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
southern  nntliors,  and  the  dissemination  of 
aoothem  books.  It  becomes  «s  te  consider 
whether  this  is  not  at  least  as  important  as 
the  movements  in  favor  of  southern  indus- 
trial adTancement  and  progress,  which  are 
CToy  where  waking  up  our  people  into 
action.  One  or  two  estaolishmenta,  such  as 
we  have  allnled  to,  at  the  South,  would 
bave  existed  lon^  ago,  had  an  enlightened 
appreciatien  of  interest  been  allowed  to 
govern. 

The  pnblication  boose,  to  which  we  refef, 
is  that  of  Walker,  Richards  &  Co.,  of 
Charleston.  These  centlemen  have  taken 
extensive  qnartera,  wnich  are  to  be  still  fur- 
ther improved  and  enlargcKl,  and  are  prepar- 
ing, wita  the  most  extensive  maeluoery,  to 


condvct  an  die  operations  of  printing,  press- 
work,  stereotyping  and  binding,  in  a  style 
altogether  equal  to  any  thing  at  the  North, 
and  npon  terms  eqnalfy  advantageons;  The 
works  which  they  have  already  issued  are 
Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Mackey'a 
Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry,  Wellington's 
Summer  in  Europe,  Simms^  Golden  Cnrist- 
mas,  Mrs.  Oilman's  Southern  Matrooi 
Simms'  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  2  vols.,  etc. 
The  three  last  constitute  the  opening  num- 
bers of  a  series  entitled  Popular  Sonthem 
£ook$t  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  at 
brief  intervab,  in  handsome  style,  and  at  low 
prices.  Messrs.  Walker  &,  Co.  are  also  the 
publishers  of  the  Southern  Quarteriy  Re- 
view, the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  tlw 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  School 
fellow  periodicals,  which  have  gained  a  large 
circolation  among  us.  We  can  only  give  a 
brief  notice  now,  of  some  of  their  pw>lkMi- 
tioQs. 

1.  Mackeifs  Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry, 
This  is  a  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  embraces  a  full  history  of 
the  order,  definition  of  its  terms,  its  rites  and 
mysteries,  etc..  etc.  Dr.  Mackey  is  Grand 
Secretary,  and  Lecturer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  ot  South  Carolina,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  South,  widi 
several  other  D.  G.,  H.  P.'s,  ^^,  which, 
not  being  of  the  initiated,  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  Such  a  work  baa 
nitherto  been  imkiwwn  in  the  langnase. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  ue 
order  everywhere. 

2.  Reeoileetiont  of  a  Southern  Matron, 
By  CaroKne  Oilman.  A  beautiful  story  of 
southern  life  and  manners,  which  has  had 
popularity  for  many  year%  and  which  loset 
nothing  of  interest  by  dme. 

3.  Ths  Golden  VkrUtmat.  By  Simma. 
A  lively  and  spirited  tale,  in  the  best  stylo 
of  the  author. 

4.  The  Wigwam  and  the  Oabin;  or 
Tales  of  the  south.  First  and  second  set 
ries.  We  have  read  the  sketches  in  these 
series  with  the  keenest  interest  and  relish. 


They  depict  southern  life  with  a  free  and 
skilml  hand ;  and  the  pictures  of  every  day 
life  on  the  plantations  are  altogether  nnn- 


valed.  Here  we  see  the  negro,  the  driver, 
the  overseer,  and  the  master,  as  they  are, 
and  hear  them  speak  in  dieir  own  language. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect.  Among 
the  very  finest  pieces,  we  would  mendon  the 
"Lazy  Crow;"  "Lucas  de  Ayllon;"  and 
;*  Grayling;  or  Murder  Will  Out."  There 
is  nothing  in  sonthem  literature  which  sur- 
passes  them  in  interest  and  in  merit,  and 
they  are  of  a  character  to  put  Mr.  Simms 
in  that  peculiar  line  among  the  verv  first  at 
American  writers.  Though  a  sootbem  wri- 
ter, Mr.  Simms  is  perhaps  more  known  at 
the  North  than  at  home.  This  is  wrong,  and 
should^be  correct<'d ;  and  in  order  to  assist^ 
we  intend  before  long  to  furnish  our  read- 
ers a  brief  biography  of  the  man,  toother 
with  a  sketch  of  his  literary  labors  for  d|« 
last  twenty  yearc 
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TBS  MXDXCll.  COLLIOI  OF  TBI  VITI- 
YBBSITT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

It  it  oar  design  at  all  timeB  to  notice  tbe 
prominent  edacational  inttitationa  tbroogfa- 
oat  the  sonthem  and  western  statM,  and  we 
know  of  none  which  sustains  a  higher 
character  than  the  medical  school  of  Loa- 
isiana.  The  catalogae  before  as  gives  186 
matricolanu  in  1851-'52,  and  the  wood-cat 
which  we  insert  on  another  page  gires  a 
fidr  idea  of  the  groands  and  baildin^s.  The 
legnlar  course  of  lectures  begios  on  Mon- 
day, 15th  November,  1652,  and  terminates 
in  March,  1853.  More  than  1,500  names 
are  now  upon  the  list  of  matriculants,  and 
many  of  the  graduates  have  acquired  honora- 
ble distinction  in  physic  and  sargery.  It  is 
no  small  indication  of  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession,  throughout  the  conntiy, 
in  the  institotion  that  its  classes  are  so  well 
attended,  a  confidence  which  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  reciprocated  by  a  most  liberal 
endowment,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  act  we 
copy  below. 

ADMI1I1STBAT0R9    OF  THE    miVSRSlTT  OP 
LOUISIANA. 

Ex-oJJteio.—VtoQ.  Joscpb  Walkbb,  Gov- 
tmor  of  the  State  of  ldmi$iana. 

Hon.  George  Bustis,  Chief  Juetice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Bon,  A.  D.  Grossman,  Mayor  of  the 

City  of  Ne^-Orlean*. 

Hon.  J.  Walker, 

"    Maunsel  White, 

"    R.  C.  Nicholas, 

»'    Judge  I.  T.  Preston, 

*«    I.  Labatut,  M.  IX, 

Levi  Pierce,  Esq., 

M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq., 

W.  C.  Micou,    Esq., 

James  Hobb,  Esq. , 

Ron.  Theodore  H.  M.cCax^b^  President 

pf  the  University. 

MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

James  Jones,  M.  D.,  Prqfettor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Warben  Stone,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

J.  L.  Riddle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

A.  H.  Cenas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrice,  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children, 

A.  J.  Weddirburn,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy, 

Gustavo  J  A.  Nott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

Thomas  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pathology » 


ACT  FOB  THE  ADTANCBMERT  OF  MBD1CA& 
EDUCATION. 

**  Section  "L  Btit  enaeUd  hy  ihe  Senats  omd 
Homes  of  Repreeemtmtivee  e/ths  SteU  of  Lou- 
ieieiuh  tn  Qenerel  Atsembty  eouwemed,  That 
tbe  aam  of  twenty-fte  tboasand  dollars  be  and 
the  fame  Is  hereby  appropriated  Ibr  the  pur* 
chase  of— tst  Aotttomica)  preparatioas,  illiis- 
tratire  of  humaa  and  ecNDparative  anaceaiy  and 
anatomical  paintings,  plates  and  drawings,  ^d. 
Surglcsl  preparatioos,  iUnstrative  of  disease, 
and  sargiail  patntingis  plates,  drawings  and 
instrunmitt.  3d.  HedScsi  preparatioos,  illos- 
trative  of  disease,  and  roedicak  pahitiuin»  plate* 
and  drawings.  4th.  Obstatrisa)  preparatioos^ 
illustrative  of  the  scienee  of  obstatries,  and 
paintings,  plates  and  drawings,  illastraciYe  of 
diieases  of  women  and  childrea  5th.  Phyvio- 
logical  preparations  and  apparatus,  innctrativo 
of  the  science  of  physiology.  6th.  Prepara- 
tions illttstrative  of  general  and  special  Pa- 
thology, paintings,  plates  and  drawings.  Itb, 
Pbarmaceuiical  apparatas  and  preparation^ 
illustrative  of  Materia  HsdSca,  and  mineral 
and  bocaaical  preparations.  8th.  Cheiaieal  and 
pbtloflopbieat  i^kparattM,  illustrative  of  the  sci- 
ence oi  chemistry,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  tfni versify  of  LouisJana.** 

All  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  Act 
win  have  been  carried  out  and  fnlfflled  by 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  sessioo  of 
the  school  in  November.  To  the  agent  of 
the  state.  Dr.  Wedderbnm,  aided  by  his 
colleegae.  Dr.  Ceoas,  the  faculty  and  th» 
public  are  much  indebted  for  tbe  prompt^ 
faithful,  and  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  the  responsible  duties  assigned 
thetn.  The  coOege  has  been  fbstered  by  the 
liberal  acts  of  successive  legislatures^  and  its- 
useliilness  has  been  extended  by  judicious 
appropriatioDS  to  render  complete  in  every 
department  of  mediciTie  the  means  requisite 
to  fhcilitate  instruction  in  deoKMistrative  and 
experimental  science. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  is  veiry  exten- 
sive, and  a  great  many  of  the  preparation* 
are  woiks  of  tile  most  scientifie  artista 
in  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  Human 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  there  are — 1st. 
An  entire  collection  of  nkuscolar  prepara- 
tions, from  the  Academy  of  Anatomy  at 
Florence.  They  represent  more  than  350 
separate  dissecliona.  9d.  Tbibert's  collectioi^ 
representing  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
tissues.  3d.  Auzous'  valuable  cabinet  ot 
Human  and  Comparative  Analmny.  4ili. 
A  complete  cabinet  of  human  bones,  and  aik 
admirable  collection  in  comparatiTe  Oste- 
ology. 5tb.  Preparations  in  wax — exhi^^ 
biting  exquisite  skill  ia  art,  and  knowledge 
m  science,  representing  the  aualomj^  of  ibe 
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▼iaccra— of  the  nervoaa  and  rascular  sye- 
tems,  and  of  every  organ  in  the  human  body. 
The  Pathological  department  is  enriched  by 
a  very  large  collection  uf  models  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  represent  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  diseoses  of  the  skin.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the 
urinary  and  biliary  calculi,  many  of  which 
were  obtained  from  Dupuytreu's  Museum 
at  Paris,  and  many,  very  valuable,  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.  The  rest  are 
contribations  from  amongat  ourselves.  The 
models  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  were 
made  by  Mr.  Towne,  of  Guy  s  Hospital, 
London.  They  are  perfect,  and  each  dis- 
ease can  be  studied  with  their  aid,  as  well 
as  in  nature.  No  other  museum  in  the 
world  contains  these  models  except  that  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  Besides  the  magnificent 
collections  purchased  in  Europe,  the  mu- 
seum contains  numerous  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, made  by  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
others  presented  by  their  scientific  brethren. 
The  Pathological  collection  of  bones  is 
excellent,  and  was  obtained  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  the  faculty.  The  specimens  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  are  namerous  and 
interesting.  Every  day  this  department  is 
rendered  more  useful  by  additions  derived 
from  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

We  extract  the  follow ing  in  regard  to  Cloti- 
CAX.  Instbuctian,  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Admintittrators  of  the  Charity  HospitaL 

To  Um  Hon,  Senate  and  HouMt  of  Repre- 
tent0tive§  of  the  State  of  Lomitiana : 

"  It  will  appear  IVom  the  accompany  ing  docu- 
ment that,  in  the  year," 

The  number  of  patleou  admitted  was 18,476 

Do.           do.        discharged  was...  15,9rig 
Do.  do.        died 1,884 

**Thii  institution,  the  lan^oftt  hotpital  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  in 
America,  presents  an  admirable  fifld  for  the 
study  <^  disease,  and  it  it  a  valuable  acqiiuitioo 
to  our  medical  college,  the  profeMort  in  which 
are  allowed  every  facility  they  desire  during 
the  ooume  of  lectures.  We  have  ten  resideiii 
students  in  the  Hospital,  who  are  furnished 
board  aud  lodging,  and  are  required  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  visiting  phy»iciaiiii  and  lur- 
geons.  We  venture  to  a^seri,  that  tho«e  of 
them  who  remain  their  full  period  of  two  years, 
go  forth  with  a  better  otock  of  practical  knowl- 
edge  and  experience  than  any  young  phy«iciao« 
in  the  country." 

The  number  of  medical  eases  treated  during 
the  last  year  in  the  Hospital  was  about  16,000, 
and   the   surgical   patients   numlj^rcd   nearly 


The  college  a0brdB  opportanitiea  to  the 
student  unsurpassed,  we  believe,  by  aoj 
other  institution  in  the  world.  The  Act 
which  established  the  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, gave  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Department  the  use  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
as  a  school  of  practical  instruction  ;  and  it  ia 
daring  the  session  of  the  school  therefore  in 
charge  of  the  professors.  There  are  about 
1000  cases  nsually  in  the  wards  of  the  Charity 
Hospital.  The  professors  visit  every  mom> 
ing,  between  8  and  10  o'clock,  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetrical  wards.  Hence  a 
wide  field  is  open  for  the  practical  study  of 
diseases  and  their  scientific  treatment. 
Members  of  the  classes  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment have  gratuiioui  and  free  admis- 
sion to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital;  they 
are  also  permiued  to  attend  post-mortem 
examinations,  which  are  incomparably 
greater  in  number  here  than  in  any  other 
school  in  America  or  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
elsewhere,  a  class  seldom  sees  an  autopsy 
except  during  a  lecture.  Attendance  on 
cases  of  labor  in  the  Obstetrical  ward  is 
provided  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
from  among  the  candidates  for  graduation. 
The  Professor  of  Surgery  performs  all 
operations  and  dressings  in  presence  of  the 
students,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital. 
Lectures  are  delivered  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  every  week,  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  on  Special  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. 

LXCTDRI8. 

1.  Tbe  Professor  of  Anatomy  lectures  on 
five  days  of  every  week  during  the  sesftion. 
•2.  The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
lectures  on  Ave  day^  of  every  week.  3.  The 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  lectures  on  six  days  of  every  week. 
4.  The  Professor  of  Surgery  lectures  on  six 
days  of  every  week.  5.  The  Professor  of  Ob- 
rtetrics  lectures  on  four  days  of  every  week. 

0.  The  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  lectures  on  four  days  of  every 
week.  1.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  lectures 
on  four  days  of  every  week.  To  aid  In  their 
courses  of  instruction  the  professors  hava 
every  thing  deemed  necesi^ary  for  teaching 
the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  viz  : 

1.  CheroipHl  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of 
modern  style.  2.  Speclmensof  Materia  Medi- 
ca and  chemical  products.  fW>m  Verron  and 
Kontain,  of  Paris,  on  a  plan  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  of  Paris.  3.  Surgical  instruments, 
from  Charri^re.  a  complete  set.  4.  Paintings, 
plates,  modeU.  drawings,  books,  and  special 
apparatus.  The  faculty  supply  almost  gra- 
tuiton»ly  (i.  e.  at  a  less  cost  than  even  in 
Paris)  subjects  for  dissection.    The   supply 
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slwft js  tzceeds  the  drmand  of  th«  elau.  But. 
Abore  all  these  adrantageii,  from  its  local 
position,  the  Medical  college  of  Louisiana 
affords  to  the  student  means  and  opportunities 
of  aoqolring  information  in  reg«rd  to  the 
cau5es.  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  our  climate,  which  he  cannot 
obtain  in  any  northern,  southern  or  western 
college  in  our  country. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  must  be — 1.  Twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  moral  character,  and  must  have 
studied  medicine  three  years.  2.  He  miut 
have  auended  two  full  courses  of  lectures — 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  this 
institution.  3.  He  mutt  write  a  Thesis  on 
a  medical  subject,  and  present  it  to  the 
Dean,  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
sesaion.  4.  He  must  be  examined  by  the 
faculty.  The  department  of  Practical 
Anatomy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  The  room  for  practical 
anatomy  will  be  open  from  the  third  Monday 
in  October  to  the  lit  of  April.  The  dissect' 
ing  rooma  are  open  during  the  whole  day, 
from  7  A.  M .  to  10  P.  M. ;  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie 
Demonstrator  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  stodenta 
dissecting. 

Tba  IbUowing  are  the  terms,  as  published  in 
the  oircular  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

Tor  the  ticket  of  each  ProfMSor $15  00 

Por  the  ticket  of  Practical  Anatomy. . .  10  00 

Matriculation  fees 6  00 

Diplomafees 80  00 

tS^  Pees  for  tickets  required  in  advance. 

Boarding  for  students  is  as  cheap  in  New- 
Orieans  as  in  any  other  large  city  in  thn 
Union. 

Graduates  of  all  respectable  dchools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  without  charge. 

Students  who  desire  Airther  information 
will  address  themselves  to  the  Dean. 

DUtASU  OF  THE  CHARITr  HOSPITAL* 
NKW-OSLIAIIS,  FOR  THX  TEAR  1851. 

We  annex  the  following  statistical  mcmo- 
raada  of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital 
during  last  year,  as  a  matter  of  general  inter- 
est, worthy  of  preservation.  The  student  of 
medicine  will  perceive  there  are  few  of  the 
^  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to'*  not  Included  in  the 
catalogue.  Total  number  of  cases,  18.403. 
Including  84  negroes. 

Abseees.  116 ;  Abscess-mammary.  6 ;  Abscess 
parotid  gland.  1  ;  Abscess  psous,  1 ;  Abscens 
Uver,  4;  Amygdalitis,  2;  Anasarca,  80; 
Abortion,  6  ;  Ascites.  88 ;  Arthritic,  15  ; 
Apoplexy.  19;  Albuminaria.  0 ;  Amputation 
of  flnger,  4  :  Amputation  of  leg.  2 ;  Amputa- 
tion of  thigh.  2 ;  Amputation  of  arm.  1 ;  Am- 
putation of  toe,  1 ;  Amputation  of  foot,  1 ; 


Amputation  of  hand.  1 ;  Age  (old)  1 ; 
Aneuriim.  1 ;  Aneurism  abdominal  aorta.  1 ; 
Aneurism  external  iliac  1;  Ansmla,  26; 
Asthma.  4  ;  Adenitis.  1  ;  Aphonia.  2  ;  Amenor- 
rhea, 11 ;  Anchylosis,  1 ;  Amaurosis.  8  ;  Ani 
prolapsus,  1 ;  Arachnitis.  2 ;  Afiphyzia.  1 ; 
Bronchitis.  160 ;  Bum,  ^ ;  Blepharitis.  17  ; 
Blepharo-ooivlunctlvltls,  14 ;  Bubo-sympa- 
th<  ic,  5  :  Chol«ra.  Asiatic.  822  ;  Cholera  mor- 
bus, 3 ;  Cholera  Infantum.  2 ;  Contusions,  270 ; 
C«oitis.  8 ;  Conjunctivitis,  37  ;  Comjunotivo- 
keraUtis.1;  CaUrrhus.  47  ;  Cephalagia,  22; 
ConsUpation.  92 ;  Chilblains,  1 :  Cardialgia.  1  ; 
Colioa  pictonum.  72  ;  CoMca  btlioso.  17  ;  Coll- 
oa  oonvuUiva,  1 ;  Chills,  congestive.  2 ;  Con- 
gestion of  brain,  10 ;  Congestion  of  liver,  1  ; 
Concussion  of  brain.  8  ;  Chtorosls,  8  ;  Cirrhoris 
of  liver.  1 ;  Cephalltic  congestion.  1  ;  Cystitis, 
5 ;  Cancer,  12 ;  CaUract,  8 ;  Cough,  hoop- 
ing. 2 ;  Carbuncle.  12 ;  Canorum  oris,  1 ; 
Gules.  8 ;  Convulsions,  9 ;  Convulsions,  puer- 
peral, 1 ;  Croup,  1 ;  Cerebritis,  6 ;  Comata.  1 ; 
Diarrhea,  811  ;  Dysentery.  490  ;  Debility.  402 ; 
Delirium  tremens.  198;  Dropsy,  88;  Deaf- 
ness, 1  ;  Dementia.  6  ;  Dyspepsia.  16  ;  Dys- 
menorrhna.  3 ;  Diathesis,  scrofulous.  1 ;  Dislo- 
cation of  thigh,  1;  Enteritis,  83;  Btero 
colitis,  11  ;  Endocarditis.  7  ;  Epidiymitis,  1 ; 
Bndo-pericardltis,  2;  Epilepsy.  12;  Ence- 
phalitis. 2 ;  Enlargement  of  tonsils.  1  ;  En- 
largement of  apleen,  2 ;  Erysipelas.  64  ;  Ery- 
sipelas gangrenous.  1 ;  EnteriUgia.  8  ;  EpU- 
taxls,  1 ;  Exostosis,  1  ;  Ecthyma  syphilitica, 
0 J  Boema,  11 ;  Erythema.  1 ;  Bcchymosia 
of  the  eye,  1 :  Bmeeis,  4 :  Eruption  vesicular, 
1 :  Elephanthlasis.  1 ;  Fever,  intermittent, 
6871 ;  Fever,  pernicious  int..  87  :  Fever,  re- 
mittent, 2366 ;  Fever,  malignant  remit.,  4  ; 
Fever,  ion,  4 ;  Fever,  adynamic.  1 ;  Fever, 
congestive.  85  ;  Fever,  typhus.  1301 ;  Fever 
typhoid.  271 ;  Fever,  ephemeral.  62 ;  Fever, 
bilious,  82;  Fever,  continued.  104;  Fever, 
yellow,  7  ;  Fever,  algide.  1  ;  Fever,  dengue, 
2 ;  Fever,  soariatina,  2  ;  Fever,  puerperal,  1 ; 
Fracture  of  leg.  25 ;  Fracture  of  arm.  11 ; 
Fracture  of  fore  arm.  9 ;  Fracture  of  clavicle, 
27  ;  Fracture  of  skull.  7  ;  Fracture  of  ankles, 
1 ;  Fracture  of  condyles  of  femur.  1 ;  Frac- 
ture of  spine.  1 ;  Fracture  of  hip,  1 ;  Fracture 
of  head  of  femur,  2  ;  Fracture  of  thigh,  15  : 
Fracture  of  metacarpal  bones,  2 :  Fracture  of 
the  thumb.  2 ,  Fracture  of  maxllary  bone,  2 ; 
Fracture  of  olieranon.  1 ;  Fracture  of  ribs.  2 ; 
Fracture  of  patella,  1 ;  Fistula  in  ano.  12 ; 
Fistula  perineum.  1 ;  Fistula  recto  vaginalis, 
1;  Furuncull,  19;  Gastritis.  52;  Gastro- 
enteritis, 36  ;  Gastro-dudoenltls,  1 ;  Gastric 
disorder.  11  ;  Gravel,  2 ;  Gonorrhea,  107  ; 
Gastralgia,  22  ;  Oastrodynia.  1 ;  Gangreha, 
4 ;  Qangrena  of  lungs.  4 ;  Hepatitis.  51  ; 
Hemorrhoids.  26  ;  Hysteritls.  6  ;  Hysteria,  15 ; 
Hydrops  articull.  1  ;  Hemiphlcgia.  4 ;  Hernia, 
9 ;  Uysteralgia,  1 ;  Heemorrhage,  7 ;  Heart, 
disease  of.  43  ;  Hydrocele.  4 ;  Ilydro-cepha- 
lus,  1  ;  Hydro-thorax.  3  ;  Hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  1  ;  Hydartrosis.  2 ;  Hemicrania,  24 ; 
Hemeralopia.  2 ;  Hypertrophy  of  liver,  1  ; 
Herpes.  5 ;  Hematemesis.  1 ;  Hermaphrodite, 
1  ;  Injury  of  spine,  9 ;  Injury  of  thigh,  with 
laceration  of  soft  parts.  1  ;  Intemperance, 
44 ;  Inflammation  of  Inguinal  gland.  2  ;  In- 
flammatien  of  scrotum,  1 ;  Insanity,  4 ;  Iritis, 
8 ;  Ileus,  1  ;  Impetigo,  2  ;  Impetigo  ecsema- 
todes,  1  ;  Inanition  1 ;  Incontinence  of 
urine.  1  ;  Jaundice.  21  ;  Keratitis.  22  ;  Kerato 
Jritis,  2 ;  Kerato  conjunctivitis.  13 ;  Laryngitis, 
3 ;  Leucorrhwa.  9 ;  Lumbago.  8 ;  Lupus 
syphilitica,  3 ;  Luxation  of  shoulder,  7  ;  L«x«- 
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ttonofalna,  1;  Luxation  of  knee,  1 ;  Lqza- 
tion  of  claricle,  1  ;  Luxation  of  humerus,  5 ; 
Luxation  of  thigh.  2  ;  Luxation  of  astragalus, 
1 ;  Luxation  of  head  of  00  femori  on  dorsum 
of  ilium.  1  ;  Lef^.  1 ;  Meningitis.  7  ;  Menin* 
gitis  cerebral  spinal,  3 ;  Metritis.  6  ;  Melan- 
cholia. 3  ;  Mania,  10 ;  Mania  a  potu,  16 ; 
Mania  puerperal,  1 ;  Monomania,  6  :  Menor- 
rhagia, 1 :  Measles.  1 :  Metrorhagia.  1 : 
Marasmus.  13  :  Neuralgia,  17  :  NephritU.  2 : 
Necrosis,  13:  Nebula,  3:  Orchitis.  28: 
CEdema,  40 :  CBdema  glottidis,  2 :  Opthalmia. 
89  :  Otorrfasea.  1 :  OsCalgia,  1 :  Odontalgia,  1 : 
Osteitis,  1 :  Otitis.  1 :  Osteo-sarcoma,  1  : 
Opacity  of  cornea,  3 :  Pregnancy.  192 :  Par- 
turition. 2:  Pleuiodinia,  3:  Phthisis.  402: 
Phthisis  Larangla.  3  :  Placenta,  retroversion 
of,  1 :  Pleuritis.  61 :  Paronychia.  17  :  Phrenitis. 
It  Paralysis,  29  :  Parotitis.  9:  ProsUtts.  1: 
Phelmasia  dolens,  1 :  Pneumonia.  68 ;  Pneu- 
monia typhoid.  4 :  Pleuro-pneumonia.  9  : 
Peri-pneumonia,  1:  Pericarditis.  8:  Para- 
plegia, 1 :  Phymosis,  1 :  Paraphymoris,  2  : 
Pruritus  tuItsb.  1 :  Peritonitis.  4  :  Peritonitis 
puerperal.  2 :  Periostitis,  2  :  Ptyalismus.  18  : 
Pulmonary  congcstire,  1 :  Psoriasis,  4 :  Phleg- 
mon, 4  :  Pertusis.l :  Prurigo.  1 :  Rheumatism. 
858 :  Retenitis,  1 :  Retentioo  of  urine.  1 : 
Byphilis,  401 :  Syphtlides,  1 :  Synorta,  6  : 
Scabies.  4:  Slatica.  8:  Sprain.  35  :  Stricture 
of  urethra.  14 :  Sarcocele,  1 :  Scald,  44  : 
Singultus.  1:  Splenitis,  2:  Stomatitis,  1: 
SpermatorrhoBa,  1 :  Softening  of  spinal  cord. 
1 :  Softening  of  brain,  3 :  Sunstroke,  25  : 
Suppuration  of  parotid  gland.  1  :  Suppression 
of  urine,  5  :  Scrofula,  21 :  Scurry.  7  :  Surdi- 
tas.  1 :  iStaphyloma.  1 :  Suicide  by  laudanum, 
1  :  Tetanus  idiopatio.  7  :  Tetanus  traumatic. 
6  :  Tetanus  lateralis.  1  :  Trismus,  uascnntium. 
8:  Tinea  capitis.  1:  Tabes  meitenterica,  3: 
Tonsilitis.  7 :  Tortlcolls.  1:  Tumor.  4 :  Tumor, 
ovarium.  2 :  Tumor  febris  of  upper  Jaw.  1 
Tumor  malignant  of  face.  1^  Tcniulentia.  28 
Ulcer.  421 :  Urticaria.  2  :  Uteri  prolapsus.  7  . 
Uteri  retrorersis,  1 :  Unknown  diseases.  20  : 
Variola  confluens.  35 :  Varioloid,  3 :  Vaginitis. 
1 :  Vertigo.  1 :  Wound,  incised.  47 :  Wound, 
lacerated.  128 :  Wound,  punctured.  28 :  Wound, 
penetrating  6 :  Wound,  gun-shot,  15. 


A.  KENDALL  &  CO^ 

The  well-established  reputation  borne  by 
this  firm  in  everything  connected  with  medi- 
cines that  are  at  once  efflcacious  and  reasona- 
ble in  price,  will,  we  trust,  substantiate  in 
our  reader^s  opinion  the  meed  of  praise  now 
offered.  Kendall  k.  Go's  medicines  are  In 
general  demand  throughout  the  Southwentern 
country,  and  hare  withstood  the  desperate 
Attempts  of  parties  to  cry  down  their  merits. 
the  falsity  of  the  charges  being  proved  in 
every  instance.  With  so  well  earned  a 
celebrity,  it  is  not  suprising  that  they  are 
constantly  filling  up  large  orders  for  the 
countiy.  Space  prevents  us  ft*om  doing  ade- 
quate justice  to  the  excellence  of  their  medi- 
cines-; suffice  it  to  say.  that  they  are  sole 
proprietors  of  the  "  Sloctrical  Febrinige,*'  that 
rapid  cure  for  fevers  of  the  Southwest ;  their 
**  Cholera  Syrup'^  is  in  great  demand,  while 
"  Hong hton'8  Pepsin.^'  for  which  theirs  is  the 
•ole  agency  in  the  five  Southwestern  states, 
should  be  used  by  every  one  affiioted  willi 
w«ftk  digeatlon. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FEMALS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  Of  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Se$tion  of  1852-5S. 
The  Third  Annual  icssion  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commonco  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1852,  and  continue  four  months  and  a  halt 

FACDLTT. 

Joseph  S.  LorrosHoax,  M.  D  .  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 
N.  B.  MoscLKT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Abrahaji  Livkzrt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Datid  J.  Joii!«Boif.  M.  D,,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

William  M.  Corkkll.  H.  D..  Profsssor  of 
Physiolo^  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

K.  C.  RoLFr.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Ellwood  IlAarcT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

VKCS. 

To  each  Professor $10  00 

Practical  Anatomy 7  00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  only  once) 5  00 

Graduation  fee 20  00 

For  further  information,  apply  personally 
or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to 

Datid  J.  Johnson.  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
229  Arch-street. 

Britnnnin  Ware. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consif^ting  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cupi^  castom.  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  tc.  tc.  of  varied 
patterns ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satislae- 
tion. 

UULL  &  BOAaOMAN, 

Nos.  93  and  95  Arch-street. 

Dr.    II««flfiBd*«   C3«nii«B    Bittrrs. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  these  are  general  debility,  and  its  sure 
attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.    For  these  we 

I  can  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure, 
in  the  shape  of  Uooflsnd^s  German  Bitters. 

\  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jackson.  Fhiladelphial 
It  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  tut  gefMris — 
alone — unapproachable  It  8eemi>  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  digestive 
organisation,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  secre- 
tions  and  the  blood  of  the  atocertcs  Morii,  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  properties 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
which  dissolves  the  food,  while  its  cordial, 
soothing,  and  alterative  influence  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  action 
of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations. 
For  sale  by  Dr.  Jackson.  120  Arch-st.  Philad ; 
J  Wright  fc  Co..  151  Chartres-st.  New-Orleaai, 
&  Dealers  generally. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  8to„ 

OVTHB 

Bonthem  and  Weatem   States. 

Wo  ftre  about  printini^,  under  this  oaption, 
s  work  in  three  Urge  and  handsome  Tolmnes, 
Terr  small  type,  which  shall  embrace  the  sub- 
stance of  the  most  raluable  papers  published 
in  oar  twtlvt  volumet^  upon  suljects  of  inda»- 
try  and  fanproTement.  We  are  induced  to  do 
this  to  supplT  the  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  back  volumes  of  the  Review,  which 
are  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  Ato  or 
six  sets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  pros- 
pectus which  was  put  into  the  last  number  of 
the  Review.  The  semi-annual  volumes  will 
hereafter  be  bound  uniformly  with  this  edi- 
tion in  three  volumes,  and  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  them.  Those  of  our  firiends  who  de- 
sire the  new  work,  will  please  send  In  their 
orders  at  once.  Order$  on  merehanli,  pauabU  on 
ielicery  of  the  vorkj  will  be  received.  We  wish 
that  aU  of  our  subscribers  would  pay  their 
subscriptions  in  this  way.  We  should  be 
saved  agents'  expenses,  exchange,  etc.,  and 
thesubeeriber  would  be  spared ''  dunning."  so 
disagreeable  to  us  and  to  him.  The  price  of 
the  new  work  in  3  vols.,  will  be  $10,  or  $3  33o. 
per  vol.,  and  they  will  be  issued  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  1862. 

CORTKNTS. 

HisToar.  PoroLAfioN,  GEooaAFiir,  Statis- 
tics of  the  Southern  and  WcsTsarr  States, 

AoaiCULTUB4L   PROOUCTS,  Of  CoTTOW,  SUOAR, 

TosACCO,  Uemt,  Oraihs.  Natal  Storks,  etc., 
etc  — ^BlAKurACTURKs :  detailed  accounts,  sta- 
tistics and  history  of  all  branches.— Irtcr.tal 
Imtrovements  :  complete  statistics  of  Rail- 
Roads,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs,  advan- 
tages, miles  in  projection,  construction,  com- 
pleted, etc.  ;  Plank  Roads,  Canals,  Naviga- 
tion, etc  — Stntislici  of  Health  and  Dieeaeet. 
Wealth  and  Progreat ;  relative  condition,  whites 
and  black* ;  Slave  Laws,  and  Statistics,  man- 
agement and  amelioration  of  slavery ^^-crigin, 
history,  and  defences  of  slavery  and  slave  insti- 
tutions ;  the  valuable  treatises  of  Harper, 
Hammond,  Drw,  on  slavery,  etc. ;  Commerce 
of  the  830 TH  and  West  in  all  of  Its  minute 
partioulars.  etc..  together  with  an  historical 
and  statistical  sketch  ot  each  of  the  states  and 
ettiet.— the  domestic' and  foreign  trade,  resour- 
MS,  manufactures,  etc.,  of  the  United  States — 
the  Census  Returns  tram  17S0,  with  the  oom- 
rLKTE  statistics  op  the  census  of  1860. 

UNIVERSITY  oTnASHVILLE. 
Medical  Deparunent. 

The  Second  AoooaI  Coon*  of  LeetorM  b  this  departintni 
will  eommeooo  nn  tb«  fint  Monday  of  November  next,  aod 
eoBliwie  till  tke  ftnt  of  ihe        '  -  "  -  *- 
Pact.  F.  Et«,  M.  D.,Pi 
Jofm  M  Watcoh,  M.  D., 


GVIIf NBSS  &  Hllili, 

56  Oampst,  Nem-Orleant, 


dkalrbs  ni 


Mw«h, 
ilee  end  PrActioe  of  Surgery. 
'     »triei  and  the  DiMMes  of 


.ii. 

KMidChildTeB.  .    .  . 

A,  H.  tkrca  AKAii,  M.  D.,  SorgiMl  and  T|thologleal  Anatomy 

W°1^''S^«^.  M.   D^  InsUtata*  and  Praetie*    of 

CKTwiVeTow,  M.  D.,  UaterU  Mediea and Bledioal  Joite- 


Watobes,  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

OeM  Pins,  Fine  OuOery,  Games,   UmbreOag^ 

QUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPSaA  GLASSES,  PORTS  MOIfNAIIS, 

DresHiigf  lAquevrf   Work,  Jewel,  OUnte   emi 
Odemr  Oases,  and    ' 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

CA8KIN  &  CO., 

Extensive  Dry  Goods  Establisliiaent, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

No9n  2  and  A   Chartres-street,  comtf  of 
Catutl,  New  Orleans, 

Persons  firom  the  Interior  making  their  pur- 
chases in  New-Orleans,  will  examine  the  large 
and  complete  assortment  of  Dry  Goods  of 
CTery  description  offered  for  sale  at  this  es- 
tablishment. Relying  upon  cash  sales  and 
2 nick  returns  the  prices  of  every  article  are 
xed  at  the  lowest  postible  rates,  as  low  it  is 
bellcTed  or  lower  than  in  any  other  honse  in 
the  city. 

loiproTed  Cara  MiUm  far  Plaatera* 

The  undersigned  offers  his  serrlces  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improre- 
ments  in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cute  his  ftirrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  haying  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

Uorse-HiUs  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind   two 
bushels  of  com  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  In  proportion. 
If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
8.  WOLFF. 
TVrms.— Steem  Mills.  Cologne  Stone,  $M  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  inch  diameter ; 
small  Horse-MiUs  less..  Orders  may  be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  of    Mr.  Dk  Bow's 
Rktirw. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 


yiSHulTS.  PoKTsa,  M.  D.,  General  and  Spedal  Anatomy 
J.  BaaatBN  Linmutv.  M.  D.,  Chemietry  aod  Pbannaey. 
WtuxAM  T.  Baieaa,  M.  D.,  Damoaetralor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomieal  roome  will  be  opened  lor  ■tudeoti  on  the 
Snt  Monday  of  Go  tober,  ,„^      .       ^^^ 

A  ftiU  PnlimUarp  Cwtrn  of  Lectoree  wIH  be  given  by  tiie 
ProfvMoi*,  eommencinff  abo  on  the  flnt  Mooder  of  Oetober. 

Fm  of  each  Prof«<eor  flft;  lletrienlatton  ticket  f5;  Die- 
■eetieir  Ufket  |10 ;  Graduation  fee  $95. 

Oood  board  can  be  obtained  In  the  city  at  from  |S  90  to 
•»per  wMk.  Farther  infonoation  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
drewnff  the  Dean.        y^^uXOSH£X,VL.D„Jkvu 

ManhflWS, 


Caftan 


etan« 


COMMISSIOn     AND     FOftWARDlNO     MfiRCU4!«TS, 

No,  23  Commercial  Placet  New-Orleans, 

DR.  OICERO   BAAKEE, 

Ofice,   82    Uniott'Street,    New-Orlearu, 

jl^  Dr.  Baakec  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


BUSINESS  BSOBSTIB — NIW  OBLKAKS. 


Qlgricnl  impkmtntB. 


GEO.  W.  8IZER  — AKrieoKoral 
Warehonie,  corner  of  Magmzine 
and  Poydras  ttreeto,  New  Orleans. 


Books. 


rpflOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Canal- 
J.  street,  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  His- 
cellaneoos.  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Paper,  Qoills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 


of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN  BALL,  56  GraWor-street, 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Publicatic:u. 
N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Llteratar«, 
both  Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  tioner,  and  Publisher,  No.  60 
Camp-sU,  New  Orleans.  %•  Sto- 
tionerv,  School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  Literary,  and  Sclen- 
tlflc  Works,  at  Northern  publishers* 
prices.  2:7  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


JE.  CURRAN,  BookseUer  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  68  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  t^^tSchool  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pens,  Blank  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Table.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers*  or  School 
Teachers*  line. 


(tTarpets,  QlfotB,  S^t. 


ABROUSSEAU  &  CO.,  Import- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  In  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  dtc.  No.  23 
Chartres-street,  New  Orteans. 


CHITTENDEN  k.  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods,  S6 
Chartres-st.,  and  il  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer  in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orteans. 


TIRRELL  &  BATES,  ManuHio- 
turers  and  Dealers  in  Roots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
comer  of  Customhonse-st.,  N.  O. 


Clotliing. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  k,  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Fumlahing 
Store,  34  Magazine-et^New  Orleana. 


rpHOMAS  a  PAYAN  k,  Co., 
JL  Mannfhctnrers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Canal-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Okl  Levee-streets,  New  Orteans. 

Manufsctorv— UtteU  k  P^an,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRANCIS  FABRE  k  OC  FSsh- 
ionable  Clothing  EMablishmeot, 
Wholesale  and  Retail, »  Magazioe- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN  k  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Qothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Magazine-sU,  comer 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Rubber  Goods. 
C.  F.  Sherman.       W.  U.  Pieesox. 


SCOTT  k  SEARING,  Manofae- 
turers  of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
comer  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-sL, 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Naaiau-street, 
New  Yorit. 


N. 


0.  POLGER  k  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  10  Old 
Levee,  comer  of  Customhonso  St., 
N.  Orteans.  Boys*  Clothing,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  oto. 


(tTommid.  iSlercl)ant0. 


G  BURKE  k  CO.,  Cotton  Fac 
•  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  k 
Co.*8  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
st,  State  House  Sq.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.   BYRNE  k  CO.,  Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  k  CO., 
Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-stn  New  Orleans. 


Wi 


DOWELL,  Jk.,  k  CO.,  Con- 
mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  12  Povdras-etreet,  New 
Orteans.  J.  McDowell,  Jk. 

R.  B.  Bblu 


Qlagiurr^otspidts. 


E  JACOBS,  Dagnerreotype  Por- 
•  trait  Gaaery,  No.  93  Camp-st^ 
New  Orleana.  Artiste  sapp4ied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  k  CO.,  No.  28  Gadp- 
st.,  N.  O.;  No.  60  Front  Bow, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  Main-sL, 
LouisviUe,  Ky.  Stock  for  aato 
each  House. 


{Denti0t0. 


J    8.  CLARK,  Dentist,  comer  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-slSM  oppo- 
site the  Synsgogue,  New  Orleans. 


J    8.   KNAPP,   Dentist,  No.  16 
•  Baronne^treet,  New  Orteans. 


J    E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
•Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
87  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


iDntggi«t0. 


P  LOUIS  MASSEY,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Grmvier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
Icals,  Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  sul^ect  to 
be  returned. 


r\  N.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
VT«  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  Dye  Stuflb,  PerAimery, 
kc^  No.  IS  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY   BONN  A  RLE,   Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tcboupl 
toalas-street.  New  Orleans. 


(JTarriages. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let  8tM  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


C[ri)ina«  (&\aw,  $^t. 


HENDERSON  k  GAINES,  45 
Canal-st.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Enrihen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Siirer,  Fine  TSble 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
in  the  best  manner. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  k  CO^ 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
66  Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  Meniphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.B.Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


F^SDICK  k  COMPANY,  Com- 
mission Merchants  and  Agents 
for  Allen  k  Weltch  Boston  Line 
Psckets,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  PhUadel- 
phia  Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  k  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  PacTflc  M^l  Steamship  Company 
trova  New  Orleans  to  CaHforalaand 
Oregon.  Ofllce,  No.  43  Natchez-st., 
New  Orleans. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  k  CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
Agents  for  New  York,  PhiUdelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


FP.  DUCONGE,  Druggist,  Im 
•  porter  of  French  and  Eiwliah 
Chemicals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 


THOMAS  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
Plantation  Druggist,  corner  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 


THOMAS  LANGRIDGE,  Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-st., 
New  Orteans. 


T  SYME  k  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
^  *  comer  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  l^lisdicinea. 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Medicin«8,8wediBn  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


nirg  ®oob0. 


PEET,  SIMMS  k  CO.,  Importers 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  35  Magazine-sl.,  N.  O. 


m 


ORTH    BROTHERS   k  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  comer  of  Magar 
zine  and  Common  sts.,  N.  Orleans. 
Partners— H.  Nortu,  W.  H.Noktb, 
A.  DuTHiL,  E.  B.  Smkdbs. 


BireiVKSS  RSGI0TBB-*-KXW  OBLXAHS. 


PA.  HEBRARD,   Dry  Goods 
•  Stora,  Wbolenle  and  Retail, 
No.  13  OuMl-rt^  N«w  OrlflUB. 


JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  k.  CO., 
V  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  47  Oamp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


CARRIERE,  Importer  of 
^  ji.»  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  eta.  No.  85  Old 
Levee  street,  New  Orleans. 


(SngitU0. 


N'l 


ILES  It  CC  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Manofaetarers  of  Engines,  Su- 
gar Mills,  IcCm  4u^  Burbridok  k. 
Adams,  Agents,  No.  65  Gravierst., 
New  Orleans. 


fanqa  (&ooi9. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importerv 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  French,  English,  and  German 
Toyi,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Perfamery,  &c^  No.  38 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


InxniXnxt. 


c. 


FLINT  k,  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Fnrnitore,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  ite^  No.  40  and 
4BBoya]-st.,  New  Orleans. 


SAMPSON  k,  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Chairs,  Mattresses.  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  Itc, 
No.  57  BinevUle-st.,  between  Chai^ 
ires  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


®iUrer0. 


RH  ALL  k  CO.,  Gilders,  No.  48 
•  Canal-st,  New  Orleans,  keep 
«n  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
Supplies,  kc. 


®rocer0  &  i^axbmaxt. 


EJ.  HART  fcCo.,  7»  Toboupi 
•  tonlas-street,  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
.Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Li- 
'  qoors.  Teas,  Spices,  kc^  Sulphate 
;  Quinine,  and  Staple  Druffs  by  the 
Package  or  Case,  Coimairs  Patent 
ITndulatory  Cum  MilL 


LARK,  DAY  k  STAUFFER, 
Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  kc^  fcc, 
comer  Canal  and  Magazine  streets, 
New  Orleans.  Agents  for  Page's 
Portable  Saw-MUto. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  kc. 


PRIESTLEY  k  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  kc.  Agents  for  Manufacturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast  Iron  Pipes, 


WflL  B.  McCUTCHON  k  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, &C.,  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  k  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupttou- 
las-st,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill- 
atones,  Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum^  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  &&,  kc. 


Jnsttrance  Contpanus. 


■\/njrVAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
iVl  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
confined  to  Life  Insurance— Perma- 
nent Fund,  9900,000.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  esUblisbed  bv  the  Board. 
Trusteks. — John  Hagan,  Maun- 
eel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  8, 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edwaird  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold.  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  poll^  holders  every  year. 


N' 


£W  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
9200,000.  J.  M.Lapeyre,  President; 
J.  Tuyee,  SecV.  Th**  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  ail  premiums 
paid. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  k  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  fcc, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manu&ctured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  k  Co. 


4at0. 


HANNEY  t  CO.,  VTholesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-et.,  New  Orleans. 


^oitee  iTumisliing. 


LITTLEJOHN  k  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
azine^t^  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jna.  LlTTLEJOBN.  SaK.  HsMDRRSOlf. 


/^  OODRICH  k  CO.,  (Successors 
VTto  .Hallby  k  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
1  chants.  37  and  29  Common-street, 
,  New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodrich, 
IHairaT  L.  Goodrich,  Logan  Mc- 

I  K^IOHT. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  9  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas- 
street.  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nac Brandy.  Domestic  Brandv,  Hol- 
land Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  E^ssence 
Peppermint,  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters. Chenj  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
and  Pure  Spirita,  alwaya  on  hand. 


WHEELER  k  BLAKE,  Whole- 
aale  Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  comer  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O, 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lwnps,  Lanterns,  Ax.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  kc 


ragr  o.  sanlay  k  co., 

yMm  House  Furnishing 
^SM  Store,  and  Manufac- 
^  torv  of  all  kinds  of 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  comer  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-et.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.  iny"  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gas,  Alcohol,  Acc,  &c. 

*«*  Cotflns  leaded.  Grates  set, 
fcc  &Ch  at  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispatch. 


Cnmber. 


JO.  POOLEY  k  00.,  (Sucoes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt.)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  comer 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


Ularble,  S^c, 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontlces,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Ace, 
Airnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


^nsir 


w 

leans. 


M.  T.   MAYO,  Mnsio  Store, 
No.  !i  Gamp-street,  New  Or 


Notaries. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  Richard  Brennan,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  38  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHIAPELLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  No.  33  Exchange  Alley,  near 
Conti-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


paints,  ^c. 


SM.  TODD  k  Com  Dealers  In 
■  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushee, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists^ Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  4tc,  kc 
;  No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


BUSINESS  RIGIBTSB — VEW  OBUASS. 


ANDREW  6.  BULL  k.  00., 
Hana/keturere  and  Doalera  in 
^addlerr  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No. 
15  Oanal-atreet,  New  Orleans. 


rpEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
L  MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
—Mexico — Meteor— Yaclit.  Harris 
It  Morgan,  No.  79  Tchoupltoalas-st, 
N.  O.  Tliese  steamera  leave  New 
Orieana  semi-weekly. 


JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  and  Agent  of  the 
U.  a  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for 
Harana,  Chafres,  Key  WcSst,  Char- 
leston, and  New  York.  Days  of 
sailing  — 10th  and  SSth  of  each 
month.  No.  ttS  Magazine^treet,  N. 
Orleans. 


Sabl^Uts. 


0team0l)i|i0. 


Strata  ®ool^0. 

MoCLURE  It  SAUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Straw 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine-st., 
up  stairs,  New  Orleans. 


Spl)ol0ter^r0. 


FSEIGNOURET  k,  OO^^Up- 
•  holstery  and  Furnitnre  Ware- 
hoose,  144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  HoQsehold  Furniture. 


iDatcl)^0. 


YOUNG  k,  CO.  (iaie  Nelson  A. 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fa^cy  Goods,  &c.i  Itc.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  &  CO. 
uActurers  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewehy,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladies,  &c.,  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  kc^  21 
Camp-st.,  and  35  Canal-st.,  N.  O. 

t^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
In  Exchange. 

^»*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Office  l7  Maiden  Lan< 
Blanufadory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  Y. 


tDine0. 


EWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
'  of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  New  Orleans. 


iDooI^^n  tDar^. 


BEEBE  k  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
st^  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, ke,     


iSli0ceUaneott0. 


GUNS  k  PISTOLS.- WM.  KER- 
NAGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Tuits. 


N. 


MARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
JL 1  •  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  BienviUe- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SHELDON  It  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Oarop-st.,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc 


JOHN  M*KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
uihctnrer,  and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
■  New  Orleans,  Manufttcturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  fiunlly  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectAilIy  invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Desler  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Office,  No.  18  Poydras- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


LEHDE  k  KREBS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  makers,  No.  27  St.  Charlea- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoes,  and 
Brogans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleans. 


r    D.  B.  DaBOW,  Attorney  and 
P  •  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 


r     H.   IVY,  AUomey  at  Law, 
•  New  Orleans. 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  and 
•  General  Commercial  AgenU 
Office  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY  AND  PAPER 
Hanginffs.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  H  AYMAN  k  CO.,  Dealers 
in  Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,  Pitch,  and  Rosin, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.    Agents 
for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazine-si,,  N.  Orieana. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PAfENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
ail  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  snrgerr,  and  differs  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  oUiers: 
It  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  efltectual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor has  concluded  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  Aimish  the  Remedy 
tfhd  apply  the  Truss  at  his  office, 
No.70  8t.  Charies-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

ST*  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  Indies 
around  the  hips. 

*«*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  Its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


aEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
379  King-st^  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charieston. 
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WJ.  JACOOI  k  SON,  Impor- 
•  ters  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  221  King- 
street  Moderate  rates  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  snd 
I.Ace  Goods,  Ribbons,  Ice,  No.  167 
Meeting-st,  Charleston. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STAINED- 
Olaas  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  180  King- 
street,  CSiarieston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.   Designs  fur- 
nished tne  of  charge. 


LM  ERIC  AN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wrlght  k  Janny,  Columbia. 


W    STEELE,   FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,    231  King-street, 
Charleston,  a  C. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.-C.  WERNER, 
comer  of  State  and  Cumberland 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths' 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  be  pro- 
duced here. 

3 


JM.  EASON  k  BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers   of  Steam-En- 
gines   and    Machinery,  Columbua 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charieston.  8.  C 
J.  Bf.  Ejlsox.  T.  D.  Easom. 


JF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
■  Plumber,  No.  90  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  aosets.  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  ana  Force 
Pomps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  Washstands,  ko, 

l|:y  Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  f^unished. 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  %*  Orders  from  tne  coun- 
try promptly  attended  to.  Pond's 
celebrated  COOKING  RANGES. 

B3r  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS,  Ibr 
Invalids. 


I 
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ART.  L-MODERN  GREECE. 

[concluded.] 

[In  oar  last  number  we  rather  abniptly  closed  the  history  of  Modem  Greece 
with  the  bloodless  revolntion  of  the  15th  September,  1843,  the  acqaiesceoce  of 
Otho  in  the  conditions  imposed  npon  him«  and  the  restoration  of  order  throughont 
the  kingdom.    At  this  point  the  subject  is  resamed.] 

The  wild  Griziotis,  "  the  Pasha  of  Euboea,"  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
had,  with  his  armed  bands,  taken  possession  of  Chalkis,  where  he  scorn* 
fuUj  imprisoned  all  the  foreign  officials.  In  the  meantime  the  muni- 
cipal councils  of  sixty  towns  and  villages  transmitted  to  the  capital 
their  acts  approving  and  adopting  the  constitution.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Kolettis, 
Mavrokordatos,  Trikoupis  and  Metax&s  were  recalled  from  their  foreign 
missions,  and  a  national  assembly  was  decreed  to  be  elected,  and  to 
meet  at  Athens  on  the  20th  of  November. 

This  important  event  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  The 
moderation  of  the  Greek  people  on  the  15th  September  did  not  last ; 
the  violent  party-spirit  soon  broke  loose  again,  and  disgraceful  dis- 
turbances followed  in  quick  succession.  The  first  consequence  of  the 
catastrophe  was  the  giving  way  of  all  restraints  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  foreigners  employed  were  insulted  and  wounded ;  the  mountain 
robbers  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  English  travelers  were  again,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  attacked  and  plundered  at  Meeara,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  nay,  even  on  the  high-road  between  Athens  and 
the  Piraeus.  All  these  convulsions  were  produced  by  the  rivalry 
and  ambition  of  the  seven  leaders,  who,  on  their  occupying  the  execu- 
tive authority,  grasped  at  the  few  tiiousand  drachms  they  found  in  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  pay  the  numerous  warriors,  who,  from  all  parts, 
hurried  to  the  capital  to  get  employment  The  foreign  officers,  pro- 
fessors, artists,  and  others  employed,  even  the  household  servants  of 
the  king,  were  dismissed,  and  soon  after  lefl  Greece.  Many  dis- 
tinguished  men  were  treated  with  unsparing  animosity,  and  the  hate 
which  the  Greeks  had  shown  toward  the  strangers  they  soon  turned 
agamst  their  own  countrymen.  Rhallis,  Khristidis,  and  the  other 
deposed  ministers,  were  accused  of  attemptmg  a  re-action,  and  were 
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exiled  to  the  islands.  The  king's  Greek  adjutants,  the  brave  Gen- 
noeos  Kolokotronis  and  Tzravellas,  were  insulted  by  the  multitude, 
but  succeeded  at  last,  with  their  drawn  swords,  to  force  their  way  to 
the  British  men-of-war  in  the  Piraeus.  Nor  did  the  jealousy  of 
the  victorious  party  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  the  supposed  roy- 
alists ;  it  soon  turned  with  still  greater  virulence  against  the  most 
zealous  declaimers  of  liberty  and  constitution,  the  elegant  and  in- 
fluential Phanariotes,  who  having  deserted  the  government  by  whom 
they  rose,  were  now  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
once  got  the  reins  and  the  whip  into  their  own  hands.  A  few  days 
after  the  September  scene  I  met  the  lively  poet,  Alexander  Soutzoa, 
in  the  street.  The  Phanariote  looked  proudly,  and  called  out  to  rae 
from  afar :  ^'  Ca  ira  6/en,  nous  avons  dejd  la  constitution  touts  fails 
dans  lapockel" — (All  comes  on  nicely,  we  have  already  the  con- 
stitution ready-made  in  our  pocket) — and  alas  !  a  fortnight  later  the 
admired  poet,  who  in  a  witty,  satirical  poem  had  called  the  National 
Assembly  *^  a  herd  of  long-eared  jacks,"  was  publicly  ill-treated  by 
the  populace,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  France. 

The  popular  movement  immediately  took  a  turn  quite  contrary 
to  the  intentions  and  hopes  of  the  Russian  party,  wnich  thus  suf- 
fered ridicule  and  defeat  Instead  of  obtaining  the  forced  abdication 
of  King  Otho,  which  was  the  principal  object  they  had  in  view,  they 
had  been  the  tools  of  men  more  clever  than  themselves.  A  liberal 
constitution  had  now  been  granted,  which  it  never  could  have  been 
their  aim  to  obtain,  but  which  had  only  served  as  a  mask  for  their 
secret  intrigues  and  Russian  aspirations.  Thus,  then,  the  fruits  of  the 
September  night  were  lost  to  Russia,  whose  embassador,  M.  de  Kata- 
kasi,  having  been  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Cretan,  Kalergis,  and  his  pa- 
triotic colleagues,  had  the  deep  mortifieation  to  see  his  machinations 
exposed  to  the  merriment  of  those  Greeks,  who  had  pocketed  the 
thousands  of  rubles  with  which  they  had  been  bribed.  The  total 
failure  of  the  perfidious  politics  of  Russia  was  of  course  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  unhappy  envoy,  as  being  an  indiscretion  of 
his  own.  A  fulminating  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  openly  dis- 
owned the  proceedings  of  his  minister,  and  tendered  him  his  dismissal 
from  the  imperial  service. 

On  the  23d  of  November  a  Russian  steam- frigate  anchored  in  the  Pi- 
TflBus,  on  which  he  embarked  for  the  Black  Sea.  Yet  his  exemption 
from  punishment  on  his  return  to  Russia,  gives  full  evidence  of  his 
not  having  dived  into  the  Greek  conspiracy  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  by  direct  orders  from  the  autocrat  himself. 

Kalergis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.*  As  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army,  he  succeeded,  by  indefatigable  activity,  to  re- 
store order  and  obedience  in  the  capital.  In  his  address  to  the  Hel- 
lenic people  of  the  16th  September  he  says :  "  We  have  removed  the 

*  Kalergis,  bsTing  been  taken  prisoner  bv  ResliidPaBha  in  the  disastrous  bnttle  of  the 
Piiaeas,  on  il>e  6ih  of  May,  1827.  was  saved  by  the  inflaenre  of  General  Church,  bni  had 
his  «ar«  cat  off  by  the  Turks.  The  Bavarians  aflerwards  mocked  at  the  earlft*  hero; 
bat  Kalergis  answered  with  a  Uagh,  **  Better  u  crofiyd  Cretan  than  a  long-eared  Ba- 
varian 1" 
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obstacles  which  separated  the  throne  from  the  nation.  Foreigners  no 
longer  surround  our  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
already  assembling.  Thus  our  wishes  and  prayers  have  been  accom- 
plished. Nothing  more  is  needed  that  we  may  enjoy  peace  and 
good  order,  but  to  persuade  the  most  unbelieving  of  our  adversaries 
that  our  contest  has  been  only  excited  by  the  honorable  desire  for  the 
wel£ire  of  the  state." 

The  elections  went  on  all  over  Greece ;  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  In  the  Morea,  they  caused  serious  disturbances.  It 
came  to  blows  in  Kalavrita,  where  several  chiefs  were  killed  ;  nowhere 
would  the  minority  yield  to  the  majority  ;  each  party  therefore  sent  off 
tiieir  own  deputies  to  Athens,  often  accompanied  by  well-armed 
retainers.  The  first  task  of  the  assembly  was  a  difficult  one; 
because  it  had  to  verify  the  legal  authority  of  the  delegates,  and  re- 
ject a  great  number  as  illegally  chosen.  In  ancient  Athens,  the  citi- 
zens used  to  hold  their  public  assemblies  on  the  Pnyx,  the  high  hill 
westward  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  ruins  are  still  seen  of  the  plat- 
form  and  the  pulpit  of  the  orators.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
Congress  united  at  Argos  in  1821,  in  the  immense  theatre  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Larissa  or  Acropolis,  where  the  pic- 
turesque groups,  seated  around,  presented  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 

In  ]  843  the  National  Assembly,  or  EthnosyneleusiB^  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  occupied  a  large  octagonal  hall  in  the  old  palace,  which  for- 
merly had  served  the  triple  purpose  of  a  ball-room,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  for  King  Otho  and  his  Bavarians,  and  a  Lutheran  Church  for 
Queen  Amelia,  and  nearly  300  members  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity of  Athens.  It  was  now  suitably  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
decorated  with  white  and  purple  drapery,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  from  the  war  of  independence.  Pa- 
nutzos  Notaras,  of  Trikala,  (Corinth,)  was  elected  president.  This 
venerable  old  man  was  105  years  of  age,  but  showed  an  activity 
and  intelligence  which  seemed  incredible  for  a  centogenarian !  What 
times  and  changes  had  he  witnessed!  and  through  what  terrible 
dangers  had  he  carried  his  amiable  and  wealthy  family  !  He  was, 
however,  assisted  by  four  vice- presidents,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
Mavrokordatos,  Kolettis,  Metax&s.  and  Trikoupis— of  whom  the 
three  first  were  the  leaders  of  the  English,  French  and  Russian 
parties. 

Since  the  eventful  night  of  the  15th  September,  King  Otho,  keep- 
ing entirely  aloof  from  affairs,  had  shown  the  most  open  sincerity, 
and  had  gained  the  good- will  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  On 
the  20th  November  he  opened  the  1st  session  of  the  assembly,  in 
person,  with  a  short  and  simple,  but  yet  powerful  speech  of  his  own 
composition,  which  was  received  with  satisfaction : 

•'I  nppenr  in  the  miflst  of  you/'  he  snid.  "  with  the  pleasing  persunsion 
that  this  n^sembly  will  become  the  herald  of  happiness  to  our  beloved 
Greece.  From  the  very  fir«t  estdblisbmeot  of  the  monarchy  many  liberal 
Institur'iODs  have  been  founded*  with  ihe  object  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Uie  iotroductioa  of  a  definite  coostituUon.    Free  maoicipai  institutioDS,  pro- 
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TiDcial  coaocib,  trial  by  jury*  were  the  precnraon  of  tbe  representathre 
goTernment  in  Hellas.  We  are  now  to  place  the  key-stone  of  the  edifice 
by  the  introduction  of  a  full  and  liberal  conatitution.  Let  us  unite  our  ef- 
forts for  the  establishment  of  a  fnndamental  law,  conformable  to  the  true 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  state,  and  adapted  to  advance  and  secure 
the  real  interests  of  each.  Yes,  let  wisdom  and  justice  reign  in  all  their 
force,  and  let  the  common  tie  of  love  unite  us  all.  Confiding  in  your  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  I  open  this  assembly :  may  the  blessing  of  God  make 
it  propitious  and  advantageous  to  Greece !  Her  prosperiQr  is  my  desire— 
is  my  gtory." 

Under  loud  acclamations  King  Otho  left  the  hall,  and  the  National 
Assembly  immediately  began  the  great  work  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet  the  hatred  and  violence  of  the  parties  still  threatened  with  dis- 
orders ;  all  the  avenues  of  the  Hail  of  Assembly  were  guarded  by 
detachments  of  mounted  lancers.  In  the  entry,  some  officers,  com- 
manding a  strong  guard  of  in&ntry,  were  stopping  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  them  to  depose  their  weapons,  pistols,  sabres  and  daggers, 
which  were  given  back  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  sitting.  In  another 
apartment  was  arranged  a  lesche,  where  the  members  during  the  long 
sittings  would  refresh  themselves  with  the  indispensable  paper-ci- 
gars, coffee,  and  wine.  In  the  interior  hall,  a  line  of  fierce-looking 
gendarmes,  with  fixed  bayonets,  kept  up  a  separation  between  the 
eputies  and  the  boisterous  spectators,  who  could  hardly  be  hindered 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  130  members  from  the  different  parts  of  Greece ;  nay,  the 
ultra  liberal  party  had  even  their  representatives  from  Turkey,  from 
Smyrna,  Crete,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  the  conquest 
of  which  they  were  dreaming.  All  these  martial  and  fine-looking 
men  were  dressed  in  their  beautiful  national  costumes ;  the  Rume* 
liote  mountaineer,  in  his  snow-white  kilt  and  the  sha^fy  capote  hang- 
ing down  from  his  shoulder ;  the  islander,  in  his  Turkish  jacket, 
richly  laced  with  silk,  and  wide  trowsers — some  old  men,  even, 
in  the  long  caflan  and  broad  sash — all  with  the  dashing  red 
skull  cap— the  fissi — ^and  the  blue  silk  tassel,  giving  a  picturesque 
and  lively  aspect  to  the  eminently  interesting  scene.  The  foreigners, 
officers,  secretaries,  professors,  physicians,  artists,  had  all  been  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  service,  and  native  Greeks  placed  temporarily 
in  their  situations,  but  they  had  free  access  to  the  assembly,  and  the 
Greek  rulers,  even  with  some  irony,  sent  them  tickets  for  the  sittings 
of  the  deputies,  as  if  calling  on  them  to  come  on  and  admire  the 
exuberant  flow  of  national  eloquence  and  talent!  Thus,  I,  too, 
found  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  many  of  those  curious  scenes, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe.  Among  the  mass  of  deputies — or 
Plirexouaii,  as  the  Greeks  call  them — ^were  certainly  some  excellent 
orators,  but  they  were  few ;  these  spoke  in  the  beautiful  modem 
Hellenic ;  while  the  greater  number  went  on  in  their  nearly  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  and  many  did  not  speak  at  all  The  learned  orators, 
in  their  imitation  of  Demosthenian  eloquence,  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  the  illiterate  members  fh)m  Mount  Pindus  and  Agrafa, 
calling  out,  *'Stop,  affendi!  stop!  speak  plain  Romaic!  we  do  not 
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understand  this  hotcb-potch !"  Nay,  the  terrible  Grivaa  would  some- 
times jump  on  his  seat,  and  in  a  thundering  voice  taunt  them  as 
**  Bawarians,  who  could  not  speak  their  mother  tongue !" 

The  celebrated  Athenian  lawyers,  Petzalis,  Zographos,  Dukas^  and 
ot^^rs,  took  the  lead,  and  began  the  discussion  with  French  rhetoric  and 
exaggeration,  describing  the  tumult  in  which  the  poet  Soutzos  had  been 
boxed  on  the  ears  by  the  pallikars,  and  denouncing  that  "  public  safety 
did  no  loncer  exist  in  the  seat  of  liberty,  the  city  of  Minerva ! !"  This 
called  forth  an  outburst  of  indignation  or  laughter,  when  Count  Me- 
t&xas,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dressed  in  an  out-worn,  shabby 
coat  and  a  dirty  red  cap,  arose  and  answered  in  his  corrupt  Corfiote 
dialect,  "  Gentlemen,  what  happened,  you  know ;  we  shall  take  care 
to  do  better  for  the  future."  But  the  joke  did  not  end  there ;  a  dash- 
ing young  Hydriote,  Damianos,  (formerly  a  humble  secretary  of 
Count  Armansperg,)  sprang  forward,  and  made  a  most  flowery  and 
affected  speech  in  the  French  style,  maintaining  in  the  face  of  all 
Hellas,  the  liberty  of  the  poets,  and  of  the  press,  that  holy  palladium  of 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  of  nations,  and  moved  for  the  personal 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 
He  was  supported  by  Dr.  Petzalis,  who,  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner, quoted  many  passages  from  the  old  French  Revolution,  so  that 
the  hall  re-echoed  with  the  Marats,  Dantons,  and  Robespierres  of  old 
— and  to  the  still  greater  amusement  of  the  audience,  an  old  shaggy 
Moreote  exclaimed  in  his  harsh  dialect : 

"What  the  devil  are  ye  all  wrangling  about!  Who  can  here 
maintain  the  personal  safety  of  Congress,  when  two  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, Paikos  and  Klonaris,  were  thrashed  in  the  street  yesterday  by  the 
mob,  and  had  their  houses  burnt  down  over  their  heaids ! ! !" 

The  whole  assembly  now  rose,  and  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  the  "  ting-tang"  of  the  silver  bell,  which  the  vice- 
president,  Mavrokordatos,  was  ringing,  in  his  despair  calling  out  for 
"  the  order  of  the  day !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  old  Makry-Yannis,  the  Athenian,  in 
his  coarse  white  woolen  jacket,  waved  violently  with  his  hand,  and 
succeeding  in  quieting  down  the  noisy  people,  he  roared  forth  :  "  Stop, 
affendades,  stop,  I  say ;  there  shall  be  no  order  of  the  day  until 
the  pallikars  of  the  war  have  obtained  eighteen  deputies  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  old  arms^^  (dia  ta  armata  tapaloea.) 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  and  the  tumultuous 
scene  that  followed  on  this  most  dangerous  proposition.  The  pallikars, 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  from  the  floor,  the  tribunes  and  galleries, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  been  fully  instructed  by  Makry-Yannis,  rose  with 
menacing  gestures  and  outstretched  fists.  With  loud  acclamations 
they  supported  the  motion  ;  "  they  had  shed  their  hearts'  blood  in 
the  holy  combat  for  the  salvation  of  the  country — while  the  drones 
— (kiphines) — had  robbed  them  of  their  honey  !  They  demanded 
money,  titles  and  estates."  A  pale-faced  beardless  Chiote,  resem- 
bling a  Hamburg  Jew,  opposed  the  motion,  supporting  the  inviolable 
rights  of  the  peaceable  citizens — of  commerce  and  industry — **  here  in 
Athens,  here  in  the  presence  of  all  Europe— of  all  the  world !"    But 
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this  only  augmented  the  uproar.  The  warriors  cried,  "  Down  with 
thsLt drone;  down  with  the  Phanariote !  the  mercenary  foreigner  ;  he, 
too,  wants  to  suck  our  blood  !"  A  robber-captain — a  true  Klepht — 
from  the  Morea,  jumping  up  on  his  chair,  began  to  beat  his  breast 
and  tear  open  his  jacket,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  his  wounds  and 
scars !  Many  members  now  stole  out  of  the  hall  to  smoke  their 
paper  cigars  in  the  ante-room ;  the  gendarmes  mustered  their  arma 
and  drew  up  in  line.  A  number  of  our  young  Greek  officers  from 
the  military  college  in  the  Piraeus  were  standing  around,  and  hav- 
ing been  themselves  drilled  to  discipline  and  order,  they  immediate- 
ly showed  their  disgust  at  the  insubordinate  pretensions  of  the  savage 
and  ignorant  mountaineers.  "Down  with  the  Klephts,"  they 
cried,  "  their  time  has  past." 

Tempore  mntantar 

£t  DOS  mutamor  in  illis  I 

The  rising  generation  had  already  a  powerful  voice.  The  violent 
scene  continued*  from  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  crowds  outside  remained  watching  the  progress  of  the 
startling  question;  the  moderate  party,  however,  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  motion  of  Makry-Yannis  was  lost;  and  fully  exhausted, 
but  proud  of  its  victory,  the  assembly  at  last  adjourned,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  Syneleusis  in  November, 
1843.  Many  similar  scenes  followed,  in  which  the  selfishness  and 
illiberality  of  the  different  parties,  of  the  old  warriors  and  the  bigoted 
clergy,  who  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up  their  influence,  were  to 
be  seen  in  their  full  and  glaring  colors,  but  they  all  give  the  brightest 
evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  and  admirable  tact  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Greek  nation,  who  went  victoriously  out  of  this  politick 
alembic  a  few  months  later. 

The  most  difficult  question  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  court  and  capital  with  real  danger,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  dis- 
positions of  Colonel  Kalergis,  was  that  of  Hellenic  nationality  or 
citizenship. 

The  sittings  continued  to  be  stormy  ;  and,  by  some  intrigue  of 
the  Moreotes,  the  most  illiberal  decision  was  finally  adopted.  Thus 
the  new  constitution  excluded  from  public  service  all  Greeks  who 
were  not  bom  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  pigmy  king- 
dom of  Hellas ! — although  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  were  Ileterocktones,  or  Greeks,  from  other  parts  without 
the  frontiers,  from  Turkey,  Russia  or  Austria,  who  had  hurried  to 
free  Greece  either  during  the  war  of  independence  or  afler  its  termi- 
nation, in  order  to  take  their  part  in  the  reorganization  of  that  dis- 
tracted country.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers,  physicians  and  literary 
men  belonged  to  this  class  ;  and  twenty  professors  of  the  Othonian 
University,  at  Athens,  were,  according  to  this  unjust  article  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  chairs,  vhile  only  on$ 
Greek  professor  out  of  the  whole  number  happened  to  be  a  bom 
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Moreote,  and  consequently  an  Autochton^  or  native  of  Greece. 
Such  a  regulation  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  newly-established 
nniversity,  and  of  the  excellent  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  with  so  great  care  and  discrimination,  had  been 
instituted  by  Chevalier  de  Maurer.  The  ingratitude  and  narrow- 
minded  egotism  of  such  a  law  in  a  country,  which  had  the  greatest 
need  of  the  joint  effort  of  all  her  educated  and  intelligent  sons  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  lawless  war- 
riors and  bigoted  clergy,  was  felt  by  every  impartial  man  ;  and  yet 
the  violent  party-spirit  of  the  time  got  the  better,  and  the  law  passed 
by  the  joint  majority  of  the  numerous  deputies  from  the  Morea. 
All  Greeks  who  were  not  bom  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  foreign  Phil- 
hellenes  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  later  than  the  battle  of  Petra, 
on  the  Copai'c  Lake  in  Boeotia,  in  1828,  were  to  be  considered  as 
having  no  pretensions  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state.  They  were 
to  give  up  their  offices  to  native  Greeks  and  be  dismissed  from  the 
public  service.  Yet  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  decree  were  in  part 
neutralized  by  the  remarkable  amendment  of  the  brave  General 
Theodoros  Grivas,  from  Acarnania,  He  suddenly  rose,  and,  in  a 
simple  and  pithy  discourse,  proposed  that  men  of  science  and  litera- 
tare,  as  well  as  artists,  should  be  excepted  from  that  sweeping  law. 
This  amendment  touched  the  better  feelings  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was 
received  with  acclamation ;  it  saved  the  honor  of  the  national  assem- 
bly,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  literary  establishments  of  the 
young  kingdom.  The  statute  of  nationality  thus  in  the  practice  be- 
came circumscribed  to  the  military  and  the  ministerial  departments, 
while  several  foreign  literary  men  and  artists  were  replaced  in  their 
offices  during  the  subsequent  liberal  ministry  of  Kolettis. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  debates  on  the  constitution, 
Athens  remained  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  Colonel  Kalergis 
and  the  Athenian  garrison  were  day  and  night  engaged  in  putting 
down  boisterous  assemblies  or  seditious  demonstrations,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  their  discipline  and  vigilance,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
royal  &mily  and  the  capital.  Bands  of  robbers,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  committed  depredations  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  with 
some  difficulty  dispersed  and  driven  back  into  Turkey.  Four  line-of- 
battle  ships,  British  and  French,  with  several  steam-frigates,  were 
anchored  within  the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  ready  on  the  first  signal  to 
land  a  strong  body  of  marines  and  sailors,  with  eighteen  field-pieces, 
for  the  support  of  the  king  and  government  at  Athens.  But  the 
thunderstorm  passed  over.  On  the  dOth  of  March,  1844,  the  king 
accepted,  and  swore  to  the  constitution.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
hid  thus  happily  terminated  its  labors  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
throne  and  the  people.  Its  session  had  lasted  four  months,  from 
November  20, 1843,  to  March  30, 1844,  and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
considered  as  highly  honorable  to  Greece.  The  first  excitement  of 
the  insurrection  in  September  having  passed  away,  and  the  irregiK 
larly  elected  deputies  been  ejected,  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber 
became  more  quiet,  and  were  mostly  circumscribed  to  the  leading 
points  of  the  constitution  itself.     Men  of  such  talents  as  KolettiSt 
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Trikoupls  and  Mavrokordatos  therefore  succeeded  in  introducing  order 
and  regularity.  Many  of  the  Greek  deputies,  though  illiterate,  and 
unprepared  for  public  oratory,  soon  began  to  form  themselves  into 
eloquent  speakers  by  the  natural  pliancy  and  versatility  of  their  genius. 
The  ease  and  self-possession  with  which  the  mountaineers  then  would 
arise  and  speak  some  few  words  to  the  point,  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  foreign  embassadors  present  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
If,  therefore,  we  compare  the  Greek  Constituent  Assembly  of  1843- 
'44,  with  those  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  Frankfort,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  1848,  and  instead  of  establishing  union,  harmony  and 
order,  only  tended  to  spread  dissensions,  disorder  and  rebellion,  by 
their  absurd  revivals  and  their  headlong  encroachments  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  executive  governments,  we  certainly  cannot  but  express 
our  satisfaction  with  the  innate  tact  of  the  Greeks,  which  prompted  them 
to  reject  all  desultory  motions  and  dangerous  firebrands  which  often 
were  thrown  in,  and  to  keep  up  an  austere  and  determined  spirit  of 
business,  constantly  directed  to  the  main  point  in  question — the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  young  state.  At  the  same  time  they  showed 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  King  Otho ;  they 
oflen  expressed  their  esteem  for  the  personal  character  of  the  young 
sovereign ;  his  remarks  and  proposed  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion scheme  were,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  discussed  within  closed 
doors,  and  the  replies  agreed  upon  the  next  day  read  over  in  the 
public  sittings. 

Another  highly  interesting  subject  is  the  astonishing  progress  which 
the  modem  Greek  language  had  made.  This  we  discover  by  com- 
paring the  text  of  the  constitution  of  1844  with  the  earlier  legislations 
of  Argos,  Astros  and  Troezen,  twenty  years  earlier.  The  former  is 
written  in  a  noble  language,  which,  for  terse  perspicuity  and  accuracy 
of  definitions,  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  document 
in  the  world. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  March  30,  1844,  the  person  of  the 
king  is  sacred  and  inviolable — ^his  ministers  being  responsible ;  he 
enjoys  all  the  usual  rights  and  prerogatives  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies. 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  king  through 
his  ministers,  the  chamber  and  the  senate.  All  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  the  annual  budgets,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
state,  &o.,  shall  first  be  brought  before  and  voted  by  the  chamber. 
Both  the  chamber  and  the  senate  are  to  meet  by  right  on  the  1st 
(13th)  of  November  every  year,  and  the  duration  of  each  session  will 
last  for  at  least  two  months.  The  law  election  is  liberal,  but  certain 
qualifications  are  required  for  the  representatives.  They  are.  elected 
triennially,  and  their  number  cannot  be  less  than  eighty.  They  must 
have  completed  their  30th  year,  and  receive,  whilst  in  performance  of 
their  duties,  from  the  public  treasury  250  drachms,  or  41  dollars  75 
cents  in  monthly  allowance  during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  The 
king  appoints  senators  for  life,  their  number  is  twenty-seven ;  but 
may  be  increased  with  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  They  must  have 
completed  their  40th  year,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
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servioe  of  Ghreece.  Their  allowance  is  500  dradims  or  85  dollars  25 
cents  per  month  whilst  sitting.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  is 
united  in  its  doctrinal  union  with  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  it  is  self  independent,  or  autokepholos,  and  exercises  its 
supreme  powers  within  itself,  independently  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  is  governed  by  a  hofy  synod  of  bishops,  thus  cutting  short  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Kussian  clergy,  which  have 
exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  brought 
the  English  government  into  continual  difficulties. 

Hie  press  was  given  free,  and  censorship  interdicted ;  trial  by  jury 
was  retained  from  the  earlier  institutions,  but  extended  to  all  political 
offences,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  press.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time,  was  the  succession 
of  the  throne,  which  was  only  to  be  given  to  a  Greek  orthodox 
prince — no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  Bavarian 
family,  and  making  the  people  proclaim  a  Kussian  pnnce. 

The  ceremony  itself  took  place  in  the  octagonal  hall  of  the  old 
palace,  and  is  described  as  being  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  myself  absent  in  Syria  at  the  time,  but  letters 
from  my  Athenian  friends  describe  the  brilliant  scene ;  more  than 
7,000  persons  were  crowding  the  hall  and  its  avenues ;  the  young 
king,  with  his  charming  Amelia,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations, and  when  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved,  the  members  and 
tiiousands  of  citizens  spontaneously  accompanied  the  lovely  couple 
back  to  their  residence,  and  gave  nine  tremendous  cheers,  which  rang 
back  from  the  mountains.  Greece  had  become  a  constitutional  king- 
dom !  So  &r  all  went  on  smoothly,  far  beyond  expectation,  but 
now  the  great  difficulty  arose  at  once — the  practical  application  of 
the  new  system,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  when  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  the  provinces,  and  the  grasping  hands  of 
1^  revolutionary  seven  men,  had  deprived  government  of  the  last 
few  thousand  dollars  which  the  Bavarian  camarilla  had  left  in  the 
teeasury. 

The  first  legislative  chamber  was  then  elected  in  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Athens  among  all  the 
'politicians  to  know  if  the  constitution  really  could  work  among  the 
conflictiDg  parties.  The  leading  men,  of  course,  were  all  hanging 
around  King  Otho,  making  low  bows,  and  fair  promises,  in  order  to 
get  his  orders  for  putting  together  the  first  responsible  ministry. 

Otho,  no  doubt,  sincerely  wished  to  make  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  reality ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  in  order  to 
dioose  his  ministry  among  men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  By  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  British  embassador.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  the  first  constitutional  ministry  was  taken  from  the 
English  party,  with  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  But  this  triumph  was  short-lived  ;  it  lasted  only  four 
months — from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  August,  1844.  Ko- 
lettis,  the  most  popular  man  in  Greece,  refused  to  support  his  old 
rival,  and  formed  a  aecret  coalition  with  Count  Metaxas  of  the  Bus- 
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sian  party.  This  strong  opposition  at  the  very  outset  exasperated  the 
haughty  Mavrokordatos.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  own  adminis- 
tration, he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner,  dis- 
missed a  multitude  of  state  officers,  and  filled  their  places  with  his 
own  partisans.  By  these  precipitate  and  violent  measures,  he  soon 
lost  his  long-acquired  reputation,  in  spite  of  the  highr-sounding  and 
applauding  dispatches  of  Sir  Edmund  to  the  British  government. — 
Kolettis  wielded  the  dangerous  firebrand  of  the  press ;  Theodores 
Grivas  flew  to  arms,  and  calling  together  his  wild  clansmen,  the 
Klephties  spread  rebellion  and  devastation  through  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania.  Having  been  defeated  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  royal 
troops,  he,  with  a  safe-conduct,  returned  to  Athens.  But  on  his  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  French  embassador  at  the  Pireeus,  that 
Mavrokordatos  intended  to  take  him  prisoner  by  treachery,  he  fled 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  him  to  Egypt.  A  tumult 
broke  out  at  Athens  on  the  23d  of  June,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  the  energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Kalergis.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  ministry  of  Mavrokordatos  were  the  unfavorable  elections 
for  the  next  assembly.  The  prime  minister  moved  every  stone  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  by  threats  and  open  violence,  to  secure  the 
votes  in  favor  of  the  English  party.  Bloodshed  was  frequent  at  Ka- 
lavrita  and  other  places,  in  the  Morea.  Kalergis  was  put  forward  as 
a  ministerial  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  which  as  yet  only  existed  on  paper. — 
Yet  the  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  Patrse  in  Achaia.  There 
the  minister  of  justice  attempted,  by  means  of  the  choropkylakes 
or  gendarmes,  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  elect  him  as  their  deputy. 
A  letter  written  by  himselt^  ordering  the  officers  to  make  use  of  mili- 
tary violence  to  secure  his  election,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  triumph  it  was  carried  to  King  Otho,  and  soon  made  pub- 
lic by  the  press.  It  excited  a  peal  of  indignation,  which  sounded  the 
knell  of  the  Mavrokordatian  administration.  Otho  had  never  had 
any  confidence  in  the  proud  Phanariote ;  he  now  became  an  aversion 
to  the  king ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  reconcile  the  parties 
by  a  change  in  the  ministry.  The  "  entente  cordiale*^  between  the 
French  and  British  cabinets,  at  that  time,  made  the  obsequious 
M.  de  Piscatory  attempt  to  employ  his  influence  to  support  Mavrokoiw 
datos,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  union  of  the 
French  and  English  parties.  Kolettis  was  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  shrewd  statesman  soon  discovered  that  the  English 
party  had  already  suflered  a  total  shipwreck  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  him,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
followers,  and  of  the  malcontents  who  had  lost  office,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  constitution.  The  parties  came  U> 
a  pitched  battle  at  Athens  on  the  17th  of  August.  Kalergis  called 
on  the  trobps  in  vain ;  they  refused  to  interfere ;  the  gendarmes  ad- 
vanced, but  they  were  routed  by  the  armed  multitude.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle,  King  Otho  suddenly  appeared  on  horseback,  and 
order  and  obedience  were  instantly  restored.  This  tUmult  in  Athens 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  military  sway  of 
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Kalergis.  The  Constantinopolitan  Heterochton,  Mayrokordatos,  now 
gave  way  to  the  Autochton  or  native  Ruraeliote,  Johannis  Kolettis ; — 
the  minister  resigned,  and  the  commandant  of  Athens,  the  favorite 
hero  of  September,  was,  by  one  of  those  sudden  reversions  of  public 
opinion,  scorned  and  insulted  by  the  Athenian  people,  like  The- 
mistocles  and  Phocion  of  old,  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Corfu, 
and  later  in  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  in  perfect 
retirement  from  the  political  movements  of  the  day. 

Kolettis  was  more  successful.  Among  all  the  Greek  statesmen, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  combined  integrity  of  character  and  un- 
ceasing  activity  with  the  most  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation  and  of  strengthening  the  throne.  Johannis  Ko- 
lettis was  a  Rumeliote  from  Mount  Agrafa,  who  had  studied  medicine 
at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany ;  and  later,  appeared  with  brilliant  success  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Count  Capo 
d^lstrias,  in  1831.  It  was  no  doubt  a  most  unhappy  idea  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Count  Armansperg  to  send  off  this  able  and  popular  man  as 
Greek  embassador  in  France,  whence  he  did  not  return  until  after 
the  revolution  of  September. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  English  and  Russian  party,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  defamatory  articles  of  his 
Secretary,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^*  Kolettis  wielded 
with  vigor  the  mace  of  office  for  three  years,  until  his  sudden  death 
on  the  12th  Sept.,  1847.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.  But  he  had  a  hard  stand  against  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  party -spirit  in  Greece  itself,  fo- 
mented and  strengthened  by  foreign  intrigues.  The  old  pallikars,  who, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  phalanx,  had  again  become  the  scourge  of 
Greece,  either  turned  robbers  in  the  mountains,  or  they  raised  openly 
the  banner  of  rebellion  against  Kolettis.  Thus  broke  out  that  short 
but  sanguinary  contest  of  the  old  Griziotis,  the  lion  of  Euboea,  who 
nevertheless  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  by  Grivas,  and  after  a  smart  engagement  on  the 
hills  of  Alliveri,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm,  he  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  flee  to  Smyrna,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers,  the  intrigues  in  the 
Chamber,  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  Great  Powers,  pressing  poor 
Greece  to  pay  the  enormous  dividends  of  a  loan,  the  third  series  of 
which  had  never  been  paid,  made  the  unhappy  premier  adopt  several 
violent  measures  little  calculated  to  pacify  the  parties,  or  to  econo- 
mize the  resources  of  the  state.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  ad- 
ministration, by  impartial  Greeks,  been  considered  as  themost  just  and 
active  since  the  day  of  independence.     Kolettis  was  the  liberal  pro- 


•  The  Morning  Chrowele  says,  Oct.,  1847—**  Colettis  was  the  willing  tool  of  the 
eomiptive  influence  of  bad  men  I !  The  word  '  Colettis'  is  but  a  symboKn  representation  of 
the  pernicious  system  followed  by  the  ministry  over  which  he  presided :  it  is  an  hiero- 
fflypliic  engraven  tmthe  broken  pillar  of  Uie  Greek  Constitution,"  &c  .  It  is  a  mclancholv 
fsct,  that  tic  continual,  most  unjust,  end  moat  absurd  attacks  on  Greece  in  the  Bruish 
papers,  have  found  many  uncritical  belieyers  in  thia  country  of  free  and  independent  re- 
search. 
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tector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  of  the  coU^es  and  schools  in  the 
provinces,  which  would  have  gone  entirely  to  ruins,  without  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  the  minister ;  the  same  care  was  extended  to  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city,  where  interesting 
excavations  were  undertaken. 

Kolettis  was  suffering  from  a  cancer ;  the  disgusts  which  the  oppo- 
sition party  caused  him,  by  thwarting  his  best  intentions,  augmented 
the  evU :  it  suddenly  became  mortal.  Kolettis  called  for  King  Otho. 
Hie  interview  was  touching.  The  court  and  the  citizens  of  Athens 
followed  the  hearse  of  their  brave  and  regretted  statesman  to  his  sep- 
ulchre on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where  he  reposes  side  by  side  with 
Hieodoros  Kolokotronis,  who  with  his  sabre  in  the  derveni  of  Corinth, 
gained  that  ind^endence  for  Hellas,  to  the  development  of  which 
l^olettis  devoted  his  entire  life. 

The  virtuous  Ipsariote,  Admiral  Konstantinos  Kanaris,  now 
formed  a  new  cabinet  But  neither  the  ignorant  Tzravellas,  nor 
the  active  Dr.  Glarakis,  nor  the  blustering  Khristidis,  (of  un- 
happy memory  from  18^!)  was  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  the 
state  clear  of  tihe  rocks.  From  one  difficulty  Greece  got  into  another. 
Though  she  was  prudent  enough  to  take  no  part  in  the  juvenile  pranks 
of  her  western  neighbors  in  1848-9,  and  enjoyed  both  tranquillity,  and 
a  steady,  though  creeping  progress,  in  industry,  cultivation,  and  com- 
m^ce,  in  spite  of  intriguing  embassadors  and  cdumniating  newspa- 
pers— ^yet  the  old  blunders  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  and  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Kolettis    against  British  en<»'oachments,  soon  made 

Cr  Hellas  smart  under  the  long-nouri^ed  wrath  and  thundering 
bility  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1850.  The  narrow  space  allowed  to 
us  in  the  valuable  Review  of  our  distinguished  editor.  Prof.  De  Bow, 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  details  of  his  unjust  and  arrogant  at- 
tack on  Greece;  the  fii^  are  before  the  public.  The  small  islands  of 
Cabrera  imd  Sapienza,  lying  under  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  were  de- 
manded by  England,  quite  contrary  to  former  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations,  l^e  claim  of  Col.  Finlay,  of  an  exorbitant  indemnification 
for  his  grounds  on  the  Ilissus,  was  as  unjust,  because  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had,  before  the  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Nauplion  to  Athens, 
in  1834,  already  beforehand  stipulated  the  sums  it  intended  to  pay 
for  lots  which  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  banker,  Mr.  Padfico,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  papers  lately  published  by  the  Portuguese  government. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  add  that  King  Otho's  government,  widi 
the  weighty  interference  of  France  and  Kussia,  showed  a  prudent 
moderation  and  integrity  of  conduct,  highly  honorable  to  that  small 
and  depressed  nation.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  heroical  resistance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  of  independence,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Yet  the 
main  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  that  country  lies  in  the  maimed 
and  crippled  condition  in  which  the  decimated  nation  at  last  escaped 
jfrom  the  fangs  of  the  Turks.  The  tender  solicitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  deprived  the  Greek  people  of  all  those  fertile  provinces  of 
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their  heroioal  brethren,  who,  by  a  union  under  the  banner  of  liberty, 
might  have  given  strength  and  resources  to  t^e  new  state.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Chios,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus 
(Albania,)  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  Greece,  were  again 
riveted  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent ;  and  by  transforming  the  deso- 
lated Livadia  and  Morea,  with  its  500,000  inhabitants,  its  barren 
mountains,  desolated  plains,  and  destroyed  cities  and  villages,  into  a 
European  kingdom,  with  king,  court,  expensive  administration,  army 
and  navy,  the  re^  cause  was  laid  to  that  feverish  yet  lingering 
existence  between  life  and  death,  which  no  doubt  may  still  continue 
for  some  years,  and  may  not  give  way  to  a  new  pulsation,  before  the 
thunders  of  the  Russian  myriads  are  heard  peeling  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  That  day  will  certainly  come.  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Bosnians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians — all  are  awaiting  that 
day  of  decision  which  may  prepare  a  new  page  for  the  history  of  the 
Orient.* 


*  Lettersi  which  lately  have  arriycd  from  Zante  and  Athens,  corroborate  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  above  riews  taken  in  onr  article,  and  prove  that  the  Greek  Consdtation  of  SOth 
March,  1844,  does  not  work,  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  selfish,  ambidooi 
individuals,  who  neutralize  the  honest  but  circumscribed  activity  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. A  new  conspiracy  has  been  plotted  in  Athens — ^not  like  tiiat  of  September,  1843, 
in  order  to  overtlnrow  the  absolute  rule  of  Otho;  no,  quite  on  the  contrary — to  do  away 
with  the  Constitution,  and  once  more  to  put  the  reins  of  the  government  m  the  bands  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  chambers  and  the  different  Greek  cabinets  which  havs 
followed  since  the  death  of  Kolettis  in  1847,  has  long  ago  spread  through  the  countTv. 
The  conspirators  had  chosen  the  first  day  of  Lent  for  the  execution  of  their  nlan.  On 
that  day  an  annual  popular  festival  takes  place  around  one  of  the  most  spienaid  monu^ 
ments  of  antiquity,  the  gigantic  group  of  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
titnated  on  the  plain,  east  of  Athens,  near  the  dry  river-bed  of  the  lUssus.  On  that  day 
an  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  turn  out  and  wend  their 
way  to  the  beautiful  platform  of  the  sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  where  the  tables  are 
spread  beneatii  the  lofty  columns,  and  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing,  occupy  the  lively 
Athenians  to  a  late  hour  at  ni|[ht. 

The  palllkars  irom  the  Turkish  war  sometimes  give  King  Otho  a  banquet  beneath  the 
Olympian  Temple-ruins— one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  spectacles  that  can 
be  seen.  It  was  during  the  orgies  of  this  truly  national  fiftte  that  the  royalist  conspirators 
had  the  intention  of  ffiving  the  signal,  and  profitingby  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,  to 
cany  them  along  with  the  shouts  of  "  Long  life  to  King  Otho— down  with  the  constitu- 
tiun— down  with  the  party-men !"  But  a  sudden  thuimer-storm  inundating  the  plain  in 
Uie  morning,  drove  the  masses  early  back  to  the  city,  and  the  s^fnomotc^  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  organize  something  like  a  riott  and,  in  order  to  render  it  more  eiSectual,  they  dis- 
tributed letters  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Athens,  informing  them  that 
a  great  popular  movement  was  in  preparation,  which,  being  in  favor  of  the  monarchy, 
they  requested  them  to  support  it  with  the  gendarmes  and  regulars,  by  joining  the  mili- 
tary to  nie  people,  as  in  1 843  ! ! !  Yet  some  of  the  officeis,  instead  of  keeping  the  secret  to 
themselves,  made  instantiy  a  show  of  patriotism  by  appearing  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  their  letters,  when  a  violent  diBcussion  took  place,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  Maniote 
deputy,  Komoundoorakis,  severe  meastires  were  taken  in  order  to  defend  the  constitution 
•f  the  country. 
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ART.  n.-TAIATION  AND  REVENUES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART   L — OF  THK   ATHENIANS. 

The  peninsula  of  Attica,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  on  one 
side  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  washed  on  the  others  by  the  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  iEgean  Sea,  was  little  exposed  to  those  incursions  in 
quest  of  plunder,  so  prevalent  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  inhabitants, 
thus  relieved  from  the  certainty  and  the  apprehension  of  impending 
dangers,  had  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace.  Accordingly,  Athens,  from  a  small  and 
rude  settlement,  under  the  lead  of  Cecrops,  in  a  series  of  years  be- 
came the  centre  of  opulence,  civilization  and  refinement.  Soon  the 
science  of  government,  and  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  man,  hitherto 
neglected,  received  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Le- 
gislative, executive  and  judicial  tribunals  were  established  for  the 
enactment,  enforcement  and  exposition  of  laws.  The  rights  of 
property  and  of  person  were  protected  ;  wrongs  were  redressed,  and 
the  first  great  lesson  of  human  liberty  was  illustrated  by  practical 
experience — ^that  every  citizen  may  govern  himself,  his  household, 
and  his  estates,  pursuant  to  his  own  judgment,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests  or  morals.  Possessed,  too,  of  a  language 
combining  harmony,  flexibility  and  power  beyond  every  other  known 
dialect  of  the  world,  poetry  and  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy, 
political  economy  and  mathematics,  were  taught  in  the  schools,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Symposia,  and  studied  in  the  retreats  of  home. 

With  the  augmentation  of  individual  and  of  public  wealth,  a  taste, 
and  the  means  of  its  gratification,  were  developed  for  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  generally.  A  passion  for 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  was  combined ;  and  private  munificence 
vied  with  the  lavish  liberality  of  the  state.  Temples  in  honor  of 
religion,  schools  for  the  public  instruction,  theatres  for  the  public 
amusement,  gymnasia  for  the  public  exercises,  baths,  festivals, 
lyceums,  legislative  assemblies,  tribunals  of  justice,  fleets  and  armies, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  solicitude  and  attention — were  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  law,  and  formed  parts  or  outlines  of  a  regular 
system.  Every  public  institution  of  that  lively  and  ingenious  people 
was  connected  with  civil  life.  Hence,  observes  Cicero,  "literary 
heroes  issue  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  like  Grecian  heroes  from 
the  Trojan  horse." 

Allured  by  inducements  such  as  these,  and  others  which  promised 
profitable  investments,  pleasure,  or  security,  exiles  of  distinction,  and 
men  of  wealth,  flocked  to  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny and  extortion  of  their  native  countries.  Some,  and  indeed 
most  of  them,  became  citizens,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  letters  or 
of  trade,  and  shared  in  the  common  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  state. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  usual  taxes,  these  matoeci  or  foreigners 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  poUtax  for  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed.  This  amounted  to  twelve  drachmce  ($2,04)  for  each  man, 
and  half  that  sum  for  each  woman  without  sons  ^  and  as  this  number 
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is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  families,  it  is  evident  a  considerable 
revenue  was  thus  derived.  A  default  in  the  payment  was  visited  by  no 
less  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  There  was  also 
a  tax  somewhat  similar  upon  all  liberated  slaves  or  freedmen. 

The  situation  of  Attica  for  commerce  was  propitious.  A  long 
line  of  coast  and  several  excellent  harbors  invited  and  facilitated  that 
mode  of  life  suited  to  the  sea.  The  people,  stimulated  by  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soil,  into  a  ready  appreciation  of  these  advantages, 
had  many  wholesome  laws  adopted,  tending  to  promote  navigation 
and  trade.  Some  of  those  relating  to  the  protection  of  merchants 
and  bankers — to  the  interest  on  money,  to  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  maritime  contracts— operated  so 
encouragingly,  as  to  induce  the  employment  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  city  in  trade.  A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied 
both  upon  imports  and  exports,  besides  a  per  centage  to  the  ware- 
houses and  harbors,  which  were  public  property.  The  chief  import 
was  that  of  com  and  other  provisions ;  but  timber  for  ship-building, 
iron,  steel,  honey,  ware,  wool,  leather  and  raw  hides,  salt  and  salt-fish, 
carpets,  coverlets  and  robes,  wines,  fruits  and  slaves,  likewise  fuund  a 
ready  sale  at  Athens.  In  exchange  for  these,  the  exports  consisted 
of  swords,  arms  and  hardware,  furniture  and  beds,  vases,  lamps  and 
oils,  cloths,  and  the  products  of  the  loom,  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
books,  and  the  timber  of  the  cypress,  fir  and  plane.  This  foreign 
trade  exceeded  in  value  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the 
duties  thereon  were  regularly  farmed  oUt  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  free  circulation  and  frequent  coinage  of  money  was  necessary  to, 
and  a  result  from,  an  extensive  commerce.  Of  money,  there  were 
three  kinds — ^gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  first  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  the  robbery  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  by  the  Platians,  and  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  last  met  with  so  little  favor  as 
never  to  have  found  its  way  into  general  use.  Silver,  which  could 
be  legally  coined  by  private  citizens  as  well  as  by  the  state,  was 
therefore  the  usual  standard  and  the  chief  currency.  Of  higher  in- 
trinsic  value  than  that  of  contiguous  states,  the  Attic  silver  coinage 
was  much  esteemed  by  merchants  and  commercial  dealers.  These 
coins,  rude  at  first,  and  gradually  improved,  were  made  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  all  classes,  and  in  every  kind  of  business.  They 
ranged  from  the  lepton,  which,  in  our  currency,  represents  less  than 
a  npill,  to  the  silver  talent,  of  the  value  of  $1,055  59.  The  talent  of 
gold  was  worth  ten  times  the  latter  sum. 

There  was  likewise  an  excise  duty  levied  upon  commodities  sold  in 
the  general  market.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especially  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  vast  throngs  of  people,  some 
to  purchase,  others  to  sell,  and  still  a  larger  number  as  mere  spec- 
tators, frequented  the  place,  from  which  issued  a  stream  of  provisions 
to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  police  was  upon  the  spot 
in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  order ;  magistrates  were  there  to  super- 
intend the  prices,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and 
also  collectors  to  receive  the  duties  which  the  law  imposed  upon 
whatever  was  sold.     Unfortunately,  we  have  no  precise  information 
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with  regard  to  this  duty ;  but  certainly  the  income  from  it  must  have 
been  considerable,  since  we  have  evidence,  that  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness the  markets  of  Athens  might  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  of  the  present  day.  Offish,  they  had  the  lamprey, 
the  dorado,  the  weever,  the  shad,  the  turbot,  the  mackerel,  the  mullet, 
oysters  and  lobsters ;  of  fowls — capons,  pigeons,  ducks,  chickens  and 
geese ;  of  birds — ^pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  larks,  doves  and  wood- 
cocks ;  of  meats — bee^  mutton,  kid,  venison,  pork  and  wild  boar ; 
of  breads — biscuit,  cakes,  tarts,  and  various  other  preparations  of 
flour ;  of  vegetables — ^parsley,  mint,  oxymel,  mushrooms,  asparagus, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others ;  of  fruit—* 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  olives  and  grapes. 

No  portion  of  Athenian  history  is  more  obscure  than  that  con- 
nected  with  jurisprudence.  The  number  of  the  courts,  and  their 
various  and  often  conflicting  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  judges,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  and  decision,  render  the  sys- 
tem one  of  exceeding  complicity.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  every 
qualified  citizen  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  one  of  the  numerous 
places  of  judicature,  whenever  he  desired  to  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  another,  or  to  obtain  redress  for  grievances  to  him- 
self.  Preliminary  to  a  trial  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  fee,  if  he 
appeared  as  a  prosecutor,  and  to  give  security  if  he  commenced  a 
civil  action.  The  witnesses  were  then  summoned  and  examined ; 
argument  on  both  sides  was  heard,  and  the  cause  decided  according 
to  the  testimony  and  decrees  of  the  Senate.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  prosecution  was  sustained,  such  punishment  was  inflicted  as 
the  nature  of  the  offence  required — ^fines,  banishment,  confiscation,  or 
death.  If  the  prosecutor,  before  the  trial,  compromised  the  affair, 
or  failed  to  establish  the  charge  by  a  vote  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
judges,  he  was  himself  fined  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmsB. 
The  treasury  received  the  benefit  of  all  these  fees  and  fines.  In 
later  times,  when  depravity  became  proverbial,  and  when  accusa- 
tions against  the  wealthy  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  supported,  and 
when  ail  the  disputes  and  law-suits  of  the  allies  with  themselves  and 
with  the  Athenians  were  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  city  for  trial, 
the  income  from  these  sources  to  the  state  must  have  been  quite 
large. 

Not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  These,  for  a  lonsj  period  of  time, 
yielded  so  abundantly  as  to  induce  an  opinion,  everywhere  preva- 
lent,  that  they  were  inexhaustible.  Though  worked  by  thousands  of 
slaves,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  shrewd  directors,  Xenophon 
had  such  an  idea  of  their  extent,  that  he  ui^ed  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  additional  slaves  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  enrich- 
ing the  state,  and  of  relieving  the  public  burdens.  ^'  Their  present 
condition,"  remarks  he,  "  is  a  good  argument ;  that  there  never  can 
be  more  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment  for, 
for  we  dig  on,  still  without  finding  any  bottom  or  end  of  our  mines, 
or  decay  of  the  silver  ore."  These  mines  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  deemed  of  such  consequence  as  to  demand  the  supervision  of  a 
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particular  magistrate,  who  farmed  them  to  individuals  or  companies, 
on  condition  that  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  profits  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  A  special  tax  for  the  opening  of  every  new  mine  was 
likewise  exacted.  This  tax,  and  the  profits  derived  to  the  treasury 
on  the  leases,  maintained  the  navy  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  sacred  olive  trees,  scattered  over  the  lands  of  individuals  in' 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  consecrated,  together  with  the 
grounds  immediately  around,  to  Minerva.  From  them  was  not  un- 
frequently  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit,  which,  when  gathered, 
was  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury.  By 
forfeiture  and  confiscation,  the  state  was  also  the  owner  of  an  exten- 
sive landed  property,  some  of  which  was  arable,  some  in  pasture, 
and  some  in  forest.  These  lands,  and  houses  acquired  in  the  same 
way,  were  placed  under  leases  at  stated  annual  rents. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  consisted  in 
the  tribute  exacted  of  the  islands  and  cities  dependent  upon  Athens. 
The  claim  to  this  tribute  was  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a 
gross  abuse  of  power.  After  the  second  Persian  invasion,  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  were  keenly  alive  to  their  dangers,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  it  was  determined  by  many  of  the  smaller 
states  in  league  with  Athens,  to  set  apart  every  year  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  contemplated  war  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Athenians,  having  at  that  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
mighty  naval  preparations,  as  well  as  by  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  their  conduct,  were  made  by  common  consent  the  re- 
ceivers of  this  fund,  which,  having  been  assessed,  town  by  town, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  inhabitant,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents.  So  long  as  it  was  their  interest,  the  Athenians  kept 
this  fund  untouched;  but  when  their  power  increased,  and  their 
ambitious  superiority  was  no  longer  denied,  the  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion of  the  allies  was  changed  into  a  humiliating  and  oppressive 
exaction,  which  was  annually  demanded.  They  taxed  their  new  con- 
quests in  the  same  manner,  until,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  amount 
of  tribute  was  swelled  to  six  hundred  talents.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  system  was  so  far  altered  as  to  constitute  a  har- 
bor-duty of  five  per  cent,  upon  imports  and  exports,  as  a  medium  of 
taxation,  and  which  yielded  the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  talents. 

Thus  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the  regular  or  ordinary  revenues 
of  Athens,  which  have  been  by  most  authorities  reckoned  as  a  total, 
at  2000  talents  annually,  or  2,111,180  dollars.  This  large  sum  will 
appear  enormous,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  precious  metals  were 
nearly  four  times  greater  in  value  than  now.  But  considerable  as 
these  revenues  confessedly  are,  they  were  often  insufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  state ;  recourse  was  then  had  to  free  gifts  and 
forced  contributions. 

As  a  first  step  towards  collecting  this  extraordinary  revenue,  the 
senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 
On  such  occasions,  it  was  customary  for  each  individual  to  declare 
aloud,  the  sums  he  was  willing  to  bestow  for  the  public  service ;  and 
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a  generous  and  laudable  emulation  was  not  unfrequently  displayed, 
by  citizens  of  fortune,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing most  liberally  towards  the  relief  of  the  republic. 

The  next  expedient  was,  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  whole  common- 
wealth, tribe  by  tribe,  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  estates.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  this  tax, 
was  at  one  period  punished  by  imprisonment ;  but  subsequently,  this 
regulation  was  so  far  softened,  that  a  certain  time  was  allowed  for 
payment,  and  when  that  expired,  the  goods  of  the  defaulter  were  seized 
and  sold  at  auction. 

From  B.  C.  218^  the  following  system  was  adopted.  Each  of  the 
ten  phylce  or  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  pointed  out  1,200 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  belonging  to  it,  without  reference  to  the  fact, 
whether  their  wealth  consisted  in  lands,  manufactories,  money  in- 
vested in  trade,  or  placed  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  bankers.  These 
1,200  were  sub-divided  into  two  equal  divisions  of  600  each ;  and 
from  these  again  were  selected  300,  who  were  more  wealthy  than  the 
others.  Upon  the  latter  fell  primarily  the  liability  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  1,200  to  pei^ 
form  all  extraordinary  duties  in  rotation.  If  any  one  of  the  300 
could  name  a  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  he  was  excused. — 
This  sometimes  led  to  bitter  and  protracted  contests,  and  even  to  an 
exchange  of  property. 

Still  another  plan  was  much  in  &shion,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  subsistence  for  the  crew  upon  the  fitting  out  of  an  arma- 
ment Each  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  district  a  talent  for  every 
galley  to  be  equipped.  This  assessment  was  made  upon  every  six- 
teen persons  without  regard  to  their  property,  or  ability  to  pay. 
Demosthenes,  in  the  face  of  decided  opposition,  succeeded  in  substitut- 
ing a  different  plan,  by  which  property  was  constituted  the  measure  of 
this  tax.  His  plan  was  this ;  every  citizen  whose  fortune  reached  ten 
talents,  was  obliged  in  case  of  need  to  furnish  one  galley  to  the  statp; 
of  twenty  talents,  two,  and  no  matter  how  great  his  estate,  he  could 
never  be  compelled  to  furnish  more  than  three.  Citizens  of  less  estate 
joined  or  clubbed  together  to  furnish  a  galley. 

This  tax,  which  ceased  with  the  emergency,  was  levied  without 
distinction  of  person,  except  that  Archons— orphans  under  pupilage — 
and  unmarried  heiresses  (Epicleri)  were  exempt. 

In  the  frequent  wars  m  which  the  Athenians  were  engaged,  the 
booty — whicn  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils — was  oflen  of  much 
value.  The  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  effect  a  ransom,  were 
made  slaves,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  or  sold. 
The  spoils  were  brought  to  the  commanding  general,  and  by  him  ap- 
portioned. Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  usually,  these  were  appro- 
priated to  enrich  himself,  or  his  soldiers ;  at  other  times  they  were 
disposed  of  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  works,  and  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  treasury,  or  applied  in  the  decoration  of  temples,  or 
the  erection  of  costly  trophies.  All  that  the  state  required  in  this 
respect  was,  that  the  troops  might  be  supported,  if  possible,  at  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  find  in  their  spoils  a  supplement  to  their 
pay,  when  the  public  necessity  pressed  its  diminution. 
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A  tax,  often  imposed,  and  which  felt  with  much  severity  upon  the 
wealthier  citizens,  was  that  denominated  free  gifts.  This  owed  its 
origin  to  an  unceasing  appetite  for  theatrical  exhibitions  and  costly- 
shows;  hence  the  rich  were  constantly  harassed  by  demands  for 
contributions  necessary  to  support  not  only  them,  but  the  gymnasia, 
the  public  games,  and  other  sources  of  popular  amusement.  These 
expenses  were  occasionally  undertaken  without  compulsion;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  vain  and  ambitious  men  who 
have  squandered  their  estates  in  splendid  entertainments  to  gratify 
thb  taste  o^the  populace ;  yet  the  tribe  most  usually  appointed  the 

Cm  upon  whom  the  burden  should  fall.  Whatever  may  have 
the  motive  which  occasioned  the  elections — whether  by 
secret  cabals,  or  arts,  or  intrigue,  or  popular  &vor,  or  displear 
sure,  or  from  supposed  ability  to  bear  the  exaction  with  least 
injury — ^no  one  could  claim  exemption,  unless,  by  a  long  course  of 
distinguished  services  to  the  state,  the  right  of  refusal  had  been 
earned.  At  this  time  too,  a  diobolon,  nearly  six  cents,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  week,  was  allowed  the  indigent  from  the  treasury, 
in  order  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  admittance  to  the  theatres, 
feasts,  &c ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  this  fund,  and  so  de- 
voted were -they  to  these  amusements,  that  no  emergency,  no  necessity, 
no  perils  of  the  state,  could  induce  its  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. A  bare  proposition  to  that  eftect  was  sufficient  to  denounce 
upon  the  offender  the  punishment  of  death. 

ITie  chief  administration  of  the  finances  devolved  upon  the  senate, 
or  upper  council,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but  the  details 
of  the  management  were  intrusted  to  certain  officers,  who  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  with  distinct  duties.  One  class  was  composed  of 
such  as  attended  to  the  collecting  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  preli- 
minary arrangements.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  selected  one 
from  each  tribe.  It  was  their  duty  to  collect  the  taxes,  excises,  duties 
and  rents ;  to  receive  the  fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  confiscations ;  to 
take  charge  of  whatever  was  sold  or  leased  by  the  state ;  to  assess 
the  imports,  exports  and  tributes ;  to  enrol  ihe  names  of  persons 
and  families  from  whom  extraordinary  contributions  were  required, 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  same,  and  to  farm  such  of  the  revenues  as 
were  let  out  upon  contracts.  A  second  class,  likewise  ten  in  number, 
received  the  public  income  from  the  collectors ;  kept  memoranda  and 
accounts  of  its  collection ;  prosecuted  those  who  had  not  paid,  and 
erased  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  the  names  of  those  who  had,  and  de- 
dded  all  controversies  arising  upon  matters  connected  with  their  office. 
A  third  class  were  ten  treasurers,  chosen  by  lot,  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  as  they  were  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury ;  whence  they  were  disbursed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
There  was  still  another  officer  chosen  every  four  years,  whose  super- 
intendence was  confined  to  the  current  expenditure ;  who  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  other  functionaries ;  distributed  the 
state  allowance  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  disbursed  such  extraor* 
dinary  items  as  the  sovereign  people  commanded.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  account  of  receipts,  and  disbursements,  whidi  were 
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checked  hy  a  controller  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  general  overseer,  who  superintended  all  the  collectors, 
as  well  as  the  magistrates  having  charge  of  the  mines  or  other  public 
property. 

Punctuality  and  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions 
of  these  respective  offices  was  attempted  to  be  secured  of  the  officers 
by  requiring  heavy  bonds  and  sureties  at  the  outset ;  and  by  denounc- 
ing upon  de&ulters  imprisonment,  double  payment,  deprivation  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  atimia,  which,  besides  confiscation,  rendered 
the  debtor  of  the  state  as  well  as  his  children  infamous,  and  even 
capital  punishment.  But  despite  these  stringent  and  sanguinary  laws, 
if  we  may  credit  the  satirist,  Aristophanes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  revenues  were  consumed  in  peculation. 

The  usual  purposes  for  which  the  revenues  were  disbursed  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts : 

1.  Those  that  were  required  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  custom  of  paying  soldiers  was  introduced  by  Peri- 
cles. They  had  no  regular  or  fixed  salary.  It  varied  from  a  diabo- 
Ion  to  a  drachma  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
the  service  to  be  performed. 

2.  Such  as  were  expended  in  civil  uses.  These  included  the  wa- 
ges of  the  senators,  a  drachma  a  day  ;  of  the  judges,  a  triolus ;  and 
of  those  who  attended  the  general  assembly,  three  oboli.  This  like- 
wise included  the  pay  of  embassadors,  a  large  corps  of  police ,  ad- 
vocates, and  state  physicians ;  the  erection  of  fortifications,  docks,  ar- 
senals, and  walls ;  the  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  and  harbors ;  the 
maintenance  of  poor  and  disabled  citizens,  and  of  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  donations,  and  iheoric  money 
for  the  populace. 

3.  Those  that  were  devoted  to  pious  objects.  These  had  reference 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  temples  ;  to  banquets,  festivals,  sac- 
rifices, and  of  ofierings  in  honor  of  some  deceased  hero,  or  of  some  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  prizes  and  processions,  and  theatrical  and  gym- 
nastic entertainments. 


ABT.  m.~NICARAQUA: 

AKD  THB  PROPOSBD  INTEROCEANIO  OANAL.* 

No  part  of  the  American  continent  has  attracted,  of  late  years,  so 
much  general  attention,  both  of  our  own  people  and  of  Europe,  as 
Central  America,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Nicara- 
gua. This  deep  and  long-continued  attention  is  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition alone,  and  not  of  any  remarkable  value  that  Nicaragua,  as  a 
country  simply,  may  possess.  In  the  same  way  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
has  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal  European 
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powers,  without,  however,  attracting  any  very  special  interest  in 
America.  Nicaragua,  on  the  contrary,  has  long  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  this,  because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
only  great  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  project,  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued  ever  since  the  days  of  Sesostris — the  dis- 
covery of  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  to  India.  No  pro- 
ject is  older  or  has  ever  been  more  steadily  pursued  than  this ;  and 
its  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  that  of  navigation  and  of  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that, 
ever  since  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  the  world,  a  short  and  expe- 
ditious route  to  India  has  been  a  desideratum  steadily  pursued  by 
the  most  powerful  nations,  without  its  being  attained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
toward  the  East,  save  those  of  Columbus ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  search  for  routes  in  a  west- 
em  direction.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  of 
Vespucius,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Verazzano.  These  and  others  soon 
proved  that  there  was  no  water  route  to  India  through  the  American 
continent ;  but  the  attempt  to  find  a  passage  around  it,  through  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  has  never  been  discontinued. 

Nicaragua,  ever  since  the  time  of  Balboa,  who  in  the  15th  century 
wns  the  first  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  plant  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile  and  Leon  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  a  point 
of  unceasing  attention,  as  the  only  one  where  an  artificial  water 
communication  could  be  best  effected.  But  unfortunately  the  great 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  enterprise,  have  not  been  so 
much  those  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  an  unhealthy  tropical  climate,  as  those  presented  by 
man  himself — the  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unenterprising  possessors  of 
the  soil  of  Nicaragua.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  If  Nicaragua  had  been  the  territory  of  any  other  than  the 
Spanish  race,  there  would  have  been  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  half 
a  century  ago.  The  Spanish  race  in  America  are  as  destitute  of  en- 
terprise as  ^e  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Egypt. 

We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  a  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical sketch  of  Nicaragua,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  pro- 
posed interoceanic  canal.  For  the  facts  and  descriptions  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Squier.  The  information  afforded  by 
Mr.  Squier  is  reliable,  he  having  visited  personally  every  point  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus.  He  settles  the  question  fully 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal,  his  travels  over  all  of 
^e  proposed  routes  having  enabled  him  to  aflirm  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  wholly  interrupted,  and  admitting  of  several 
routes. 

The  canal  will  have  to  fix  its  northern  terminus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  river,  as  that  stream  abounds  in  rapids  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  anything  now  but  boats.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  that  the  San  Juan  never  can  be  made 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  considerable  size.     Small  steamers,  with 
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some  improvements  in  the  channel,  might  be  run  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  this  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  this  stream."  The 
canal  could  only  be  constructed  along  its  northern  bank,  from  the  sea 
to  the  lake.  A  small  portion  of  the  river  near  the  lake  of  Nicaragua 
may  possibly  be  used,  but  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  survey  could 
determine  this.  It  is  thought,  by  some,  that  the  San  Juan  river  was 
formerly  navigable  its  whole  length  for  frigates,  because,  according 
to  the  early  Spanish  accounts,  vessels  of  that  name  formerly  navi- 
gated that  river ;  but  it  is  known,  from  the  accounts  of  Gage,  who 
visited  the  river  in  1G70,  that  the  vessels  called  "frigates,"  by  the 
Spanish  writers,  were  only  boats  or  vessels  of  not  more  than  80  or 
100  tons  burthen,  and  that  at  that  time  even  these  cx>uld  not  get  over 
the  rapids  without  unloading. 

That  part  of  the  proposed  canal  route,  between  the  lake  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  although  hitherto  represented  as  present- 
ing no  difficulty,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Squier  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  all,  T^he  idea  that  the  rapids  in  the  river  can  be  easily  re- 
moved is  also  erroneous ;  for  "  they  are  not  formed  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  rocks,  but  by  the  interposition  of  beds  of  hornblende 
and  very  solid  rock,  in  their  natural  position,  or  uplifted  by  subter- 
ranean  forces." 

The  total  length  of  the  San  Juan  River,  including  windings,  is  88 
miles;  the  greatest  depth  is  42  feet;  the  least  depth,  3  feet;  and 
the  average  depth,  12  feet.  The  banks  are  generally  low,  or  moder- 
ately low,  and  well  timbered.  In  some  parts  they  are  high  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  longest  rapids  are  those  of  Machuca, 
about  half-way  between  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
there  spreads  over  a  wide,  rocky,  crooked  bed,  with  large  rocks  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  between  which  the  water 
rushes  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  descent  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, even  for  small  boats.  It  was  at  these  rapids  that  the  steamer 
Orus^  sent  out  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  1850,  to  explore  the  river,  was 
completely  wrecked  on  the  rooks  in  attempting  to  ascend.  Another 
small  steamer,  the  Director^  sent  out  by  the  same  gentleman  after- 
wards, was  got  over  the  rapids  finally,  after  great  labor  and  expense, 
during  "  some  weeks  of  time."  So  that  it  is  clear  that  these  rapids 
alone  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  steam  navigation,  cut 
there  are  four  others  above  the  Machuca  Rapids.  Those  called  the 
Rapids  of  the  Castillo  deserve,  says  Mr.  Squier,  the  name  of  falls, 
and  are  nearly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  kinds  of  boats.  They 
have  to  be  partly  unloaded  here,  and  then  dragged  up  by  main  force. 
It  takes  more  than  three  hours'  time  to  drag  a  boat  as  many  hundred 
yards.  Above  these  falls,  too,  are  the  Rapides  del  Toro^  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  current  of  more  than  200  yards  per 
minute.  From  all  this  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
navigating  the  San  Juan. 

Lake  Nicaragua  next  claims  our  attention.  Its  length  is  about 
120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  50  to  60  miles.  Mr.  Baily, 
in  his  Central  America,  gives  105  miles,  as  its  greatest  length,  and 
45  as  its  greatest  breadth.     Other  estimates  differ  from  these.     The 
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d^th,  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  shore,  is  generally  two 
fathoms,  and  in  all  parts  beyond  that  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
depth  varies  from  5  to  15  fathoms.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  quotes  a  Mr.  A.  G.,  as  having  sounded  the  lake  in  the 
middle,  and  found  45  fathoms  or  270  feet.  On  the  north  side,  says 
Mr.  Squier,  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow  ;  also  at  its  head  and 
at  its  outlet. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  above  the  Pacific  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Thompson  fixed  it  at  141  feet  8  inches ;  Mr.  Baily, 
as  the  result  of  351  levels,  gives  it  as  128  feet  3  inches ;  Galisteo,  a 
Spanish  engineer,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  1781,  fixes  it  at 
134  feet  above  the  Pacific.  The  level  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  amount  of  variation,  as  estimated  by  Mi*.  Baily,  being  about 
6^  feet  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  above  the  Atlantic 
is  121  feet  9  inches,  assuming  that  the  Pacific,  at  low  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  is  6^  feet  lower  than  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Chagres — 
a  result  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the 
elevation  of  the  Atlantic  above  the  Pacific  at  from  20  to  22  feet.* 

From  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  no  less  than  five  routes  have  been 
proposed — two  directly  from  that  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  three  out  of 
Lake  Managua,  west  of  Lake  Nicaragua^  the  former lakeemptjing  into 
the  latter.  We  will  examine  briefly  these  different  routes,  taking  them 
in  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  most  easterly  route,  which  we 
will  call  No.  1.  This  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sapoa  river,  at 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route  is  but 
little  known.  Dr.  Andraes  Oersted,  of  CJopenhagen,  made  a  recon- 
noisance  of  it  in  1848,  and  represents  the  whole  distance  as  only  13^ 
miles  ;  also,  that  the  River  Sapoa  can  be  made  navigable  half  that 
distance.  Mr.  Squier  doubts  all  this.  The  Bay  of  Salinas,  its  Pacific 
terminus,  is  very  fine.  The  state  of  Costa  Rica  made  a  grant  of  this 
route  to  the  English  in  1848,  but  they  have  deemed  it  impracticable. 

Route  No.  2  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Lajas,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  to  the  Port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
line  best  known  to  the  world  in  general,  and  the  one  on  which  nearly 
all  practical  operations  have  been  conducted.  It  has  been  twice 
serveyed  by  the  Spanish  government,  first  in  1781.  In  1838  Mr. 
John  Baily  surveyed  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  government 
of  Central  America.  There  is  a  high  unbroken  ridge  intervening 
between  the  lake  and  the  ocean  on  this  route.  The  length  of  the 
route  is  from  16  to  17  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Baily 's  estimates 
there  would  be,  in  this  route,  13,989  yards  of  209  feet  average  verti- 
cal cutting,  and  14,420  yards  of  30  feet  average  vertical  cutting.  By 
another  route,  having  the  same  termini,  there  would  be  14,700  yards 
of  108  feet  average  vertical  cutting,  and  14,330  yards  of  30  feet 
average  vertical  cutting.  This  immense  excavation,  required  through 
a  mountain  ridge,  renders  a  canal  entirely  out  of  the  question  by 
route  No.  2.     No  canal  but  one  capable  of  floating  the  largest  ships 
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from  ocean  to  ocean  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  commerce ;  but 
such  a  canal  would  cost  at  least  iifty  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  ship  canals  now  in  existence.  The  two  largest  ship  canals 
are  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Holland  Canal,  from 
Amsterdam  to  Niewdiep.  The  followmg  table  shows  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  cost  of  the  canals : 

Bxcav&tion.  Co«t 

Caledonian  Canal, 183,902,400  cubic  feet, #5,000,000 

HoUand  Canal, 422,400,000        "        4,800,000 

Propoeed  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragaa 

to  Pacific,...., 4,927,577,800        «        950,000,000 

■fiiis  includes  only  the  14  miles  of  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  saying  nothing  of  the  other  part  of 
the  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  So  that  there 
is  no  line  as  yet  surveyed,  on  which  a  ship-canal  would  be  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  immense  cost  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct 
a  tunnel  for  part  of  the  distance,  where  the  height  of  land  is  greatest ; 
but  any  canal,  says  Mr.  Squier,  designed  for  the  passage  of  large 
ships,  which  requires  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  is  prima  fade  im- 
practicable. The  canal,  on  the  route  in  question,  would  require  a 
tunnel  more  than  three  miles  long,  with  open  cuttings,  on  either  side  of 
the  summit  of  the  m(»untain  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  before  reach- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  tunnel !  And  this  tunnel,  too,  must  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  the  largest  ship,  masts  and  all  erect. 
But  there  is  another  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  in 
question,  saying  nothing  of  the  tunnel :  it  is,  that  there  is  no  water, 
on  the  heights  to  be  passed  over  by  locks,  to  supply  the  canal,  for 
vessels  will  have  to  **  lock  down"  to  the  lake  on  one  side  and  to  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  Mr.  Baily,  the  engineer  of  the  Central  American 
government,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  proposed,  very  wildly  we 
think,  that  the  deficiency  of  water  might  be  supplied  by  Artesian 
wells!!  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  traveled  over  the  entire  country,  and 
route  of  the  proposed  canal,  laughs  at  this  proposition  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  says,  that  "  the  whole  amount  of  water  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  collect  from  these  sources,  would  not  supply  the  simple 
leakage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evaporation  of  a  canal  of  the  kind 
required." 

Mr.  Baily,  who,  like  many  others,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  believer 
in  interoceanic  canals,  stated  that  the  Rio  Lajas,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Nicaragua,  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  canal  for  the  distance 
of  5,460  yards  from  its  mouth ;  but  Mr.  Baily  omitted  to  Jnform  the 
public,  that  the  Rio  Lajas  is  a  running  stream  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year  ;*  that  the  bar  at  its  mouth  became  dry  land,  and  that  all  the 
water  of  the  river  that  is  not  carried  off  b^  the  powerful  evaporation 
of  the  torrid  zone,  ceases  to  flow,  and  only  stands  about  in  stagnant 
lagoons.  The  lake  is,  moreover,  so  shallow,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  no  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  could  even  approach 
the  bar.     Such  facts  as  these  show  with  what  caution  we  should  re- 

*  Sqoier's  Nicaragua,  vol  ii,  p.  S34. 
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oeive  all  accounts  coming  from  enthusiastic  and  interested  persons. 
If  men  like  Mr.  Baily  give  such  inaccurate  statements  regarding 
things  that  they  have  seen,  what  prodigious  blunders  are  not  those 
geographers  liable  to  commit,  who  have  never  seen  the  countries  they 
describe ! 

Mr.  Squier  reminds  map-makers  and  geographers,  that  the  Spanish 
word  rioj  as  used  in  Spanish  America,  may  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  rill  up  to  the  largest  stream  of  water.  The  Spaniards  dignify 
every  mere  brook  in  the  country  with  the  term  rio.  The  term  monie 
also  has  misled  fire-side  geographers ;  and  accordingly  they  have  laid 
down  on  their  maps  a  mountain  between  Leon  and  Kealejo,  in  Central- 
America,  because  Spanish  writers  have  called  that  region  Monte  de 
San  Juan,  monte  generally  being  used  to  signify  forest,  unculti- 
vated country.  The  whole  country  between  Leon  and  Realejo  is,  in 
£ict,  a  dead  plain. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Squier  as  small,  and  quite  inadequate  as  a  terminus  port  for 
a  great  ship-canal.  He  moreover  represents  it  as  not  well  protected 
against  prevailing  winds,  which  render  that  part  of  the  coast  difficult 
of  access. 

The  other  three  routes  proposed  for  a  canal  are  upon  Lake  Managua, 
But  before  describing  these  we  will  gather  from  Mr.  Squier  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  passage  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Lake  Ma- 
nagua. 

A  shallow  arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  called  the  Estero  de  Panaloya, 
extends  westward  to  within  four  miles  of  Lake  Managua.  This  is 
from  6  to  15  feet  deep,  with  low  banks  and  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
remaining  four  miles  to  Lake  Managua  is  the  dry  bed  of  what  was 
once  a  river;  so  that  Lake  Managua  does  not  empty  its 
waters  into  Lake  Nicaragua ;  nor  has  it  any  outlet.*  Mr.  Squier 
thinks  that  a  canal  could  be  made  over  this  four  miles  by  using  a  few 
locks,  as  Lake  Managua  is  higher  than  Lake  Nicaragua ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  deepen  the  Estero  de  Panaloya,  so  as 
to  admit  ships,  the  bottom  being  in  many  places  rocky. 

Lake  Managua  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  30  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
fece  is  about  16  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  water  near 
the  so-called  outlet  is  shallow.  At  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  Mr.  Squier  found  the  water  not  exceeding  two 
&thoms  in  depth.  There  are  no  large  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Pacific  side.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  others  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
it  from  the  north.  These  rivers  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  do  not 
pour  into  it  more  water  than  disappears  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration, unless  it  has  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  country.  Mr.  Squier  thinks  the  opinion 
untenable.  Beyond  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  lake  is  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 

The  country  between  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific  is  much  more 
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&yorable  for  a  canal  than  that  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Padfio ; 
for  near  the  head  of  the  former  lake  the  mountain  range  running  along 
the  Pacific  coast  U  continually  interrupted.  Between  the  head  or 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  there  is  only  a  broad 
plain,  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake,  and  thence  descending  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  ocean.*  Three  routes  for  a  canal  across  this 
plain  have  been  suggested. 

1.  The  Tamarinda  route,  from  the  Bay  of  Moabita,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  routes,  the  distance  being  from  15  to  18  miles. 
The  objections  to  this  route  are,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  at  the 
northern  terminus  is  too  shallow,  and  the  port  of  Tamarinda  not  a 
proper  termination  for  a  terminus.  Mr.  Squier  does  not  give  any 
satisfoctory  reasons  for  this  latter  objection.  He  simply  says,  that 
"  the  port  of  Tamarinda  is  small  and  tolerably  well  protected."  The 
entire  route  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  is  level,  offering  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  a  canal. 

2.  The  Realejo  route  is  the  next  in  order  westward,  extending 
from  the  most  western  arm  of  Lake  Managua,  in  nearly  a  due  west- 
em  direction,  to  the  well-known  and  excellent  bay  of  Realejo,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Leon,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  lake  and  bay.  The  bay  of  Realejo  is 
safe  and  commodious,  with  water  from  3  to  9  fathoms  deep.  The 
volcano  of  El  Viejo,  6000  feet  high,  and  a  little  to  the  northeast  of 
the  port,  guides  the  mariner  unerringly  to  its  entrance.  This  route 
for  a  canal  is  about  forty-five  miles  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tel- 
ica  river,  which  empties  into  the  bay  may  be  used  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  survey.  Mr.  Squier 
reports  very  favorably  regarding  this  route,  and  declares  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  deepest 
cutting  on  the  route,  allowing  the  canal  proposed  to  be  30  feet  deep, 
would  be  80  feet  deep,  and  this  only  for  a  short  distance.  This  is 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  cutting  in  the  Aries  and  Bouc  Ca- 
nal, where  the  excavation  for  a  distance  of  2289  yards  is  from  130  to 
162  feet  deep. 

3.  There  is  still  one  more  route,  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Managua  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route, 
though  little  known  to  the  public,  presents  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  route,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ^uier.  By  this 
route  the  Canal  would  only  be  from  15  to  20  miles  long,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Conejo,  which  is  lower  even  than  that  of  Leon, 
to  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  arm,  called  El  Estero  Real, 
is  "  as  broad  as  the  East  River  at  New  York,  and  has,  for  most  of  its 
extent,  an  ample  depth  of  water.  At  30  miles  above  Uie  bay  it  has 
50  feet.  There  is  a  narrow  bar  at  its  mouth,  upon  which,  at  low  tide, 
there  are  but  about  three  fathoms ;  the  tides  rise,  however,  nearly 
10  feet,  and  with  artificial  aid,  the  bar  could,  doubtless,  be  passed  at  all 
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timea  This  Estero  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  diannels  that 
can  be  imagined,  preserving  for  a  long  distance  a  very  nearly  uniform 
width  of  from  300  to  400  yards.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  mangroves, 
with  a  dense  back-ground  of  other  trees.* 

The  Estero  Real  was  explored  in  1838,  by  Captain  Belcher,  who 
sailed  up  it  30  miles,  in  a  vessel  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  navigable  60  miles. 

Mr.  Souier  says  "  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  passage  from  the 
Lake  of  Managua  to  the  sea  is  entirely  feasible ;"  and  he  gives  the 
preference  to  §03  latter  route  over  the  plain  of  Conejo  to  the  Estero 

The  Padfio  terminus  of  this  route,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is  truly 
magnificent.  It  "  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  San  Francisco,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  grand  harbor  in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the 
world  nught  ride  in  entire  security."  It  much  resembles  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  position  and  form  ;  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is,  how- 
ever, broader.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  not  far  from 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  miles.  The  three  states  of  San  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  have  ports  upon  it.  In  respect  to 
trade,  the  principal  port  on  the  main  land  is  that  of  La  Union,  in 
San  Salvador.  All  the  adjacent  coasts  are  of  unbounded  fertility, 
and  possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  timber.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  are  covered  with  oak 
and  pine,  suitable  for  building  and  repairing  ships.  Coal  is  said  to 
occur  about  60  miles  from  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Semper ;  the  roads  to  the  beds  leading  through  a  level  coun- 
try. The  bay  embraces  several  islands  of  considerable  size  and  beauty, 
surrounded  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  enable  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est size  to  approach  close  in  shore.  The  most  important  of  these, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  commands  and 
is  the  key  to  the  entire  bay,  is  the  island  of  Hgre,  belonging 
to  Honduras.  This  island  was  the  headquarters  and  depot  of  Drake 
and  other  piratical  adventurers,  during  their  operations  in  the  South 
Sea.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  level  near  the  shore, 
but  rising  regularly  to  a  cone  in  the  centre,  thus  aflfording  almost  ev- 
erj  variety  of  air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is  situa- 
ted the  free  port  of  Amopola,  recently  established,  where  there  are  a 
few  storehouses  and  dwellings.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  The  possession  of  this  island,  and  consequent 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  any  great  maritime  power,  would 
enable  it  to  exercise  a  command  over  the  commerce  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  like  that  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  English  gives  them  to  exercise  over  that  of  Europe.f 

Mr.  Squier  assumes  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  San  Juan,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  canal  the  whole  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  no  complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  on  any  of  the  routes 
proposed  for  an  interoceanic  canad,  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  say  what  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  would  be.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  estimates  have  been  made  varying  from  six  to  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Squier  thinks  that  $100,000,000  may  not 
be  far  from  the  probable  expense.  Mere  reconnoisances  of  the  routes 
have  thus  far  been  made ;  but  they  have  established,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  topographical  possibility  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus ;  and  that 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  such  a  canal  would  justify  any  government 
in  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  for  such  a  purpose  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  and  to  bring  together  into  one  view  all 
the  proposed  routes,  we  annex  the  following  table  : — 
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Although  repeated  attempts  to  open  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
have  been  made  by  different  nations  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  prospect  now  of  accomplishing 
the  worlc  than  half  a  century  ago.  All  attempts,  and  they  have  been 
many,  have  signally  failed.  The  right  of  way,  with  extensive  pri- 
vileges, has  several  times  been  granted;  but  here  all  attempts  have 
stopped.  No  company  or  nation  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  entire  route  in  any  one  proposed 
line.  It  has  been  invariably  the  case,  that  when  either  nations  or 
companies  concerned  came  to  the  question  of  actual  operations  and 
money,  they  failed.  The  whole  history  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  proposed  canal,  exhibits  only  a 
series  of  brilliant  schemes,  which  survived  but  a  short  period,  and 
then  sunk  to  rise  no  more — for  the  want  of  money. 

The  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  requires  the  treasury  of 
such  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  we  of  all  nations  are  the  most  interested.  The  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  our  government.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  able  to  under- 
take it,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  as  far  as  regards 
Nicaragua.  That  government  has  repeatedly  offered  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  too  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Her  last  offer  of  the  right 
was  made  to  our  government,  or  rather  to  our  citizens,  in  1849,  while 
Mr.  Squier  was  our  Charge  d* Affaires  in  Central  America.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  United  States  was  also  nego- 
tiated at  the  same  time,  and  ratified  by  Nicaragua,  requiring  both 
governments  to  "  protect  and  defend"  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ship  Canal  company,  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyn\ent  of  the  canal 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  until  80  years  afler  its  comple- 
tion, 12  years  being  allowed  to  complete  the  work.     This  treaty  was 
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forwarded  to  our  government  in  due  time ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
of  its  provisions,  calculated  to  secure  the  territorial  integrity  of  Nicar- 
agua, England  took  ofienoe,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile  to  its  pretensions 
on  the  Musquito  shore.  Every  exertion  possible  was  made  by  the  latter 
government  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Nicaragua, 
but  without  success.  Nicaragua,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  ratified 
both  the  treaty  and  the  canal  contract  with  our  citizens,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1849.  On  its  arrival  at  Washington,  it  was  approved 
by  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Here 
every  possible  means  of  defeating  it  was  used  by  the  British  envoy. 
Whether  British  influence  had  any  effect  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  treaty  was  treated  with  neglect  by  the 
senate,  and  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  the  unfortunate  slavery  dis- 
cussion, that  then  distracted  the  whole  country  and  engrossed  the 
entire  attention  of  Ck)ngress.  The  British  envoy  displayed  the  utmost 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  matter,  and  sent  letter  afler  letter  to  the  state 
department,  expostulating,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  *'  General  Tay- 
lor's administration  condescending  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Congress  adjourned  without  doing  anything  with  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  General  Taylor  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  highly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  English  opposition,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  second  session  of  Con- 
gress passed  without  acting  on  the  treaty,  and  nothing  unto  this  day 
has  ever  been  done  with  it. 

A  most  palpable  and  melancholy  evidence  of  the  weakness,  not  to 
say  imbecility,  of  the  cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  General  Taylor, 
is  exhibited  in  the  convention,  known  as  the  "  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty,"  concluded  by  our  government  with  Great  Britain  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1850.    This  treaty,  which  Mr.  Clayton  negotiated  and  the 
United  States  Senate  ratified,  under  the  influence  of  as  complete  a  de- 
lusion as  John  Bull  ever  wrought  upon  any  personage  or  treaty -rati- 
fying body,  has  completely  defeated  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
canal  contract  by  the  company.    It  required  that  company  to  "  pre- 
sent evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking," within  one  year  from  the  10th  of  April,  ISiSO,  which  Mr. 
Bulwer  knew,  and  which  Mr.  Clayton  might  have  known,  to  be  an 
impossibility.    The  delusion  of  Mr.  Clayton  consisted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  caught  the  shrewd  Mr.  Bulwer  in  a  convention  which 
compelled  John  Bull  to  surrender  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  Musquito 
coast,  and  to  their  so-called  protectorate,  the  Musquito  kingdom. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  victory,  and  it  was  so  proclaimed  throughout 
the  country.    Mr.  Bulwer  immediately  opened  their  eyes  to  this  de- 
lusion, the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  powers,  by  show- 
ing, that  so  far  from  requiring  England  to  abandon  the  Musquito 
shore,  it  actually  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  English  protectorate 
in  Central  America,  and  only  requires  that  England  shall  not  make 
that  protectorate  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanio 
canal.     Any  one  who  will  read  the  treaty  will  readily  perceive  that 
such  a  construction  is  admissible. 
We  have  been  surprised  to  see  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
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oouDtiy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
announce  Uiat  this  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  England  in  Central  America.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clayton 
intended  that  as  the  result  of  it,  but  he  and  the  United  States  Senate 
were  completely  hoodwinked  and  outwitted — to  the  shame  of  the 
whole  country — by  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  the  British  envoy. 

We  have  digressed  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  because 
by  it  the  last  attempt  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  has  been  de- 
feated, and,  if  anything,  the  obnoxious  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
an  the  Musquito  shore  more  firmly  established.  Such  a  disgracefid 
result  shows,  either  that  British  influence  in  Washington,  at  the  time 
of  the  ratifiisation  of  the  treaty,  was  considerable,  or  that  British  di- 
plomacy is  greatly  in  the  advance  of  American. 

We  have  no  faith  in  private  companies  for  the  undertaking  of  so 
gigantic  a  work  as  an  interoceanic  canal ;  but  our  government  is  fully 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  work,  a'^d  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  aU 
nations  the  most  interested  in  it  Our  government  ought  to  engage 
in  it  alone,  regardless  of  Great  Britain,  who  cares  much  less  about 
the  canal,  than  about  checking  the  progress  of  our  republic  Time 
will  reveal  the  truth  of  this,  if  it  has  not  already  revealed  it 

It  has  become  a  prevalent  idea,  and  one  recognized,  too,  by  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  that  England  is  equally  interested  with  the 
United  States  in  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  that  therefore  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  we  construct  the  canal,  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  exclu- 
sive privileges.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  error,  tor  England  is 
not,  commercially,  equally  interested  with  the  United  States  in  such 
a  canal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  claim,  as  she  has,  equal  control 
of  it  with  ourselves.  This  is  another  weak  point  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  Great  Britain  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  have  the  same 
control  of  the  canal  as  the  United  States,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  interested,  commercially,  in  such  a  canal.  Let  us  examine 
the  extent  of  England's  commercial  interest  in  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  such  a  canal  would  im- 
mensely benefit  England,  and  all  Europe,  by  shortening  the  route 
to  India,  when  the  fact  is,  that  England  is  already  1700  miles  nearer 
to  India,  by  the  routes  her  ships  usually  travel,  than  she  would  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  The  following  table  will  exhibit, 
at  one  view,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  show  how  little  Europe 
will  be  benefited  by  such  a  canal.  We  take  it  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Squier. 

Via  via 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Propoeed  Canal.     Net  Gain.     Net  Loss. 

From  England  to  Canton 15.600 15,800 SOO — 

*•  Calcutta 13,500 17,400 3.900 — 

"  Singapore 14,300 16,600 2,300 — 

PromNew-YorktoCanton 17,100 12,600 —    4.500 

**  CalcnlU 15,000 14,000 —    1,000 

"  Singapore 15,800 13.200 —    2,600 

England  is  now  1700  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade 
than  our  Atlantic  ports.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  England 
would  gain  nothing  in  point  of  distance,  but  would  lose  much  by  a 
voyage  to  India  through  a  Nicaraguan  canal.    England  evidently  cares 
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notihing  about  that  canal  in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew,  since  without 
the  canal  it  has  already  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect  to 
AsiaUc  trade.  ^*The  Englishman/' says  Lieut  Maury,  '*  meets  the 
American  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  those  of  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  advantage  of  ten  days  and  upwards." 
England's  trade  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America  would  be 
the  only  branch  of  her  commerce  that  the  canal  would  benefit. 

How  1?  it,  then,  that  England  makes  herself  so  conspicuous  in  all 
attempts  made,  no  matter  by  whom,  to  open  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus !  It  is  simply  because  she  is  disposed  to  interfere  politically 
with  the  movements  of  all  nations.  Her  interference  in  our  last  at- 
tempt to  undertake  the  Nicaragua  canal,  by  defeating  the  ratification 
of  Mr.  Squier's  convention  between  the  tj.  S.  and  Nicaragua,  and 
substituting  in  its  place  the  Clayton  treaty,  was  disgraceful  to  this 
country,  and  has  filled  with  surprise  and  shame  all  of  our  citizens 
who  have  understood  the  entire  history  of  the  matter.  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  we  cannot  negotiate  a  treaty  with  even  our  nearest 
American  neighbors,  without  the  intermeddling  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  in  which,  com- 
mercially, England  has  no  concern  ?  Even  in  our  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  we  suffered  her  interference.  Mr.  Squier  very  truly 
remarks,  that "  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  providing 
that  none  of  the  Mexican  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  American 
Union,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  central  government, 
was  a  suggestion  jointly  made  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners  by  the 
British  and  French  Legations,  with  what  disinterested  object  the 
reader  can  easily  divine,  although  he  may  not  comprehend  the  folly 
of  a  Senate  which  ratified  the  clause."*  It  is  high  time  that  this 
country  should  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
of  its  independence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she  fearlessly  assert 
that  independence. 

The  table,  which  we  have  before  given,  shows  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  a  Nicaraguan  canal  would  afford  this  country ;  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  odious  Clayton  treaty,  that  before  we  can  construct 
such  a  canal  we  must  consult  England,  who  has  no  honorable  interest 
in  it,  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
canal  after  it  is  constructed !  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it  could 
be,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  wishing  ardently  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  were  obliged  to  consult  England  on  the  subject, 
and  to  negotiate  with  her  a  treaty  in  regard  to  it.  If  Nicaragua  had 
been  English  territory  it  would  all  have  been  perfectly  right ;  but 
owning  nothing  there,  and  being  bnly  an  intruder  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  was  a  tacit  admission  of 
our  fear  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

We  turn  from  this  unpleasant  branch  of  our  subject,  to  notice  the 
extent,  topography,  climate,  population^  and  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions  of  Nicaragua, 

Nicaragua,  under  the  Spanish  rule  in  Central  America,  was  one  of 

*  Squier's  Nktngaa,  toL  ii.,  pt  889. 
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the  principal  provinces  of  the  old  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala,  whidi 
in  1821,  when  it  abandoned  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  consisted  of  the 
provinces  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Co&ta 
Kica,  Chiapas,  and  Veragua,  which  last  state  now  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  Chiapas  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
maining provinces  are  now  independent  states. 

Nicaragua  proper  comprises  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  when 
a  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  Cape  Gracios  4  Dios ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  to  that  of 
Fonseca,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  latter  ;  on  the  north  by 
Honduras,  by  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Vauks,  or  Segovia, 
from  its  mouth  at  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  river  Roman,  and  thence  also  by  a 
right  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  southern  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Costa  Rica,  is  a  right  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Salto  de  Nicoya  or  Alvarado,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  The  state  of 
Nicaragua  is  therefore  between  83^  20'  and  87°  SO'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  between  9^  45'  and  15*^  of  north  latitude.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  59,000  square  miles,  which  makes  it  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Such,  we  say,  is  Nicaragua  proper ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  much  of  her  territory  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  former  has  set  up  a  claim  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
.  territory  of  Nicaragua,  "  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  king  of  the 
Musquitoes."*  Great  Britain,  without  the  shadow  of  a  title,  either 
by  purchase  or  gift,  to  any  portion  of  Central  America,  has  feloniously 
seized  on  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  northern  limits 
of  New  Grenada.  On  the  south,  too,  Costa  Rica  has  laid  claim  to  a 
large  section,  including  the  entire  province  of  Guanacaste,  and  also 
to  the  entire  country  south  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  River  San  Juan. 

The  geographical  and  topographical  features  of  Nicaragua  are  re- 
markable and  highly  interesting.  Near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  the  great  Cordilleras  chain  separates  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  running  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  southern  fol- 
lowing the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Between  these  two  branches  lies  a 
spacious  basin,  containing  the  great  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua, 
and  the  San  Juan  River.  The  Pacific  range  often  rises  into  lofty- 
volcanic  peaks,  and  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  distance  from  the 
coast  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  two  branches  unite  again 
on  Costa  Rica,  the  northern  one  crossing  the  San  Juan  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Pacific  range  becomes  elevated 
in  Costa  Rica  to  the  height  of  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet,  and  along 
its  whole  extent  it  exhibits,  at  short  intervals,  either  active  volcanoes 
or  extinct  craters  and  beds  of  lava.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
containing  so  many  volcanoes.  There  are  no  less,  than  fifteen  laid 
down  on  Mr.  Squier^s  map  of  Nicaragua,  and  these  all  within  a  state 

*  Squier^i  Nicaragaa,  toL  i,  p.  83. 
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but  a  little  lai^r  than  Louisiana.  Their  lofty  cones  towering  above 
the  clouds  are  the  first  objects  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  mariner  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  serve  as  prominent  landmarks 
guiding  to  the  ports  on  the  coast. 

The  great  basin  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  is  about  300  miles  long 
and  150  wide,  presenting  generally  broad,  beautiful  and  fertile  plains. 
We  have  elsewhere  described  lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  grand  and  sublime,  than  the  natural  scenery 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  and  about  these  lakes.  Out 
of  their  waters  project  active  volcanoes,  towering  to  the  clouds  and 
sending  forth  smoke  and  flames.  Broad,  level  and  fertile  plains^ 
covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  of  almost  unlimited  productive- 
ness, slope  gently  up  from  their  shores ;  while  far  in  the  back-ground 
rise  the  lofty  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  covered  with  verdure  up  to 
tbe  point  where  the  cold  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
forbid  vegetation. 

Out  of  Lake  Managua  rises  boldly  the  giant  volcano  of  Momo- 
tombo ;  its  bare  and  lofty  summit,  which  no  man  has  ever  reached, 
7,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  smoke,  attesting  the  continued 
existence  of  those  internal  fires  which  have  seamed  its  steep  sides 
with  rivers  of  liquid  fire,  and  which  still  send  forth  hot  and  sulphurous 
springs  at  its  base.  The  volcano  of  Momotombita,  a  cone  so  regular 
that  it  seems  a  work  of  art,  also  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
"covered  with  a  dense  forest,  under  the  shades,  and  within  the  deep 
recesses  of  which,  worn  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stand  the  rude  and 
frowning  statues  of  the  gods  of  aboriginal  superstition,  raised  there  « 
long  before*  European  feet  trod  the  soil  of  America,  and  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  Christianized  Indian  still  reverts  with  a  mysterious 
reverence."* 

The  great  feature  of  the  country  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  its  nu- 
merous beautiful  islands,  its  fertile  shores  covered  with  thousands  of 
cattle,  its  immense  volcanoes,  and  its  remains  of  works  of  art,  the 
relics  of  a  people  much  advanced  in  civilization,  who,  centuries  ago, 
densely  populated  the  whole  country.  The  largest  island  in  the  lake 
is  Madeira,  or  Omotepec,  wholly  occupied  by  Indians,  and  distin- 
guished by  two  immense  cones  visible  from  every  part  of  the  lake, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  cones  are  called  Madeira  and 
Omotepec.  The  word  tepec^  so  common  in  Mexico,  signifies  mountainy 
and  07710,  two.  Hence  the  name  of  the  island,  with  its  two  mountains. 
The  cone  called  Omotepec  is  the  highest  in  Nicaragua.  The  summit 
is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.  All  travelers  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  "  is  unquestionably,"  says  Mr. 
Squier,  "  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  on  the  con- 
tinent, needing  only  to  be  made  easy  of  access  to  become  as  famous 
a  resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  grand  .and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  any 
now  known  in  the  Old  or  New  World." 
No  country  in  the  world  exceeds  Nicaragua  in  the  beauty  and 

*  Sqoier's  Nicaragaa,  rol.  i  p.  25. 
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sublimity  of  lake  and  mountain.  From  Lake  Nicaragua  may  be 
seen,  from  the  same  spot,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  volcanoes,  many 
of  which  are  more  than  5,000  feet  high.  Momotombo,  in  Lake  Man- 
agua, is  7,000  feet  high.  If  the  access  to  the  great  basin  of  Nicaragua 
were  easy,  as  it  will  be,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  nothing  will  be 
more  delightful  or  instructive  than  an  excursion  to  that  region  of  the 
world  ;  for  there  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime  in  natural 
scenery,  and  all  that  is  best  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  that  tremendous,  mysterious,  and  awful  Power,  that 
presides  over  matter,  is  exhibited  on  all  sides. 

The  San  Juan  is  the  principal  river  of  Nicaragua ;  and  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  this  stream,  with  reference  only  to 
the  proposed  interoceanic  canal,  we  would  add  something  more,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  its  real  character.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  stream,  though  its  capabilities  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  amount  of  water  which  flows  through  its  channel 
is  at  all  times  considerable,  but  varying  greatly  in  amount  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  "  rainy  season,"  that  is,  from 
May  to  October,  its  volume  of  water  is  nearly  doubled.  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Serapiqui,  flowing  from 
Costa  Rica.  It  has  no  branches  on  the  north  side.  From  the  port 
of  San  Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  to  the  Rapides  del 
.  Tore,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  banks  are  generally  low,  and 
covered  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  species  of  high  coarse  grass 
called  gamalote.  The  liver  here  sometimes  overflows,  and  the 
shores,  for  a  considerable  distance  back,  are  low  and  swampy. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  banks,  for  a  distance  of  18  miles, 
are  low  and  swampy,  as  also  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
to  that  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lagoons,  too,  are  x^rj 
numerous.  The  lands  are  nevertheless  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  utmost  luxuriance  rice,  sugar,  and  those  other  pro- 
ductions requiring  moist  and  fertile  soils.  From  the  vertex  of  the 
delta,  18  miles  from  the  mouth,  to  the  Rapides  del  Toro,  a  distance 
of  more  than  50  miles,  the  banks  of  the  river  vary  from  6  to  20  feet 
in  height,  and  are  densely  wooded — the  forest  coming  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  traveler  in  the  boats  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
vegetation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
country  back.  At  intervals  hills  and  high  grounds  are  discerned 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos 
there  are  hills  2,000  feet  high,  contracting  the  river  very  much,  and 
forming  a  narrow  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  opening  of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rocky,  and  nowhere  are  they 
as  crumbling  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  bed  is  per- 
manent, and  islands  abound  in  hundreds.  The  width  of  the  stream 
varies  from  100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20  feet. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  declivity,  is 
unquestionably  warmer  than  in  the  interior,  or  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific — more  humid  and  rainy,  and  more  sickly.  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  lagoons  of  the  sea>coast,  the 
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dimate  is  unsurpassed  in  salubritj  by  that  of  any  equal  extent  of 
territory  within  the  tropics,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  year  has 
but  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  wet  season  commences 
in  May  and  lasts  till  November,  during  which  time,  but  usually  near 
the  oommenoement  or  close,  rains  of  some  days*  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common,  but  do  not  often  happen  except  late 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  or  in  the  night.  These  showers 
seldom  continue  long,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse,  during  the 
so  called  "  rainy  season,"  without  a  cloud  obscuring  the  sky.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  "  rainy  season"  within  the  tropics  is 
quite  erroneous,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  Central  America.  It  is 
commonly  believed,  by  the  people  of  the  temperate  zones,  that  during 
the  *•  rainy  season"  within  the  tropics  the  rain  seldom  ceases  to  fall, 
either  in  torrents  or  in  drizzling  rain.  This  is  a  great  error.  "  Probably 
but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  rain,"  says  Mr.  Squier, 
"  which  falls  in  the  latitude  of  New-York,  during  the  same  period, 
fells  during  these  six  months  in  Nicaragua." 

Throughout  the  "  rainy  season"  the  verdure  and  the  crops  which, 
during  Uie  dry  season,  become  sere  and  withered,  appear  in  full 
luxuriance ;  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  differing  but  little  in 
localities,  but  preserving  great  uniformity  over  the  whole  country 
except  in  the  mountainous  regions.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  78°  to  88°,  in  rare  instances  sinking  to  70*^  during  the  night 
and  rising  to  90®  in  the  afternoon.  From  May  to  October  the 
average  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  80^  Fahr.  There  is  almost 
constantly  a  cool  and  pleasant  breeze,  generally  from  the  northeast. 
The  nights  are  delightful  for  sleeping. 

During  the  dry  season  in  January  the  temperature  is  less,  the 
nights  positively  cool,  and  occasionally  the  winds  are  chilly.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  dry,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  hills  and  forests  for  pas- 
turage, and  the  dust  in  the  towns  becomes  almost  insupportable.  It 
penetrates  everywhere,  permeating  even  through  the  tiled  roofs  in 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the  unglazed  windows.  The 
dust  is  all  that  renders  the  dry  season  unpleasant.  It  is  esteemed 
more  healthy  than  the  wet. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  season  on  vegetation  is  practically  that  of  our 
winter.  During  that  period  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  growth 
is  checked,  and  the  ephemeral  vegetation  which,  where  the  rain  falls 
for  the  entire  year,  goes  on  accumulating,  forming  dense  dark  jungles, 
is  entirely  dried  up,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  country  promoted. 
During  the  dry  season,  also,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  burned  over, 
so  that  the  forests  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  nearly  as  open  and 
penetrable  as  our  own.* 

Population. — Nicaragua  is  divided  into  six  departments,  and  has 
a  population  of  264,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1846 ;  these 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  quite  exact,  since  the  census 


*  Sqoier's  Nicaragua,  vol.  i.  pp.  29-31. 
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attempted  in  1846  was  obstructed,  the  people  suppoeing  it  to  be  pre* 
liminary  to  some  military  conscription,  or  new  tax. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  by  Mr.  Squier,  that  the  females 
greatly  exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  the  Department  Oocidental^ 
having  a  population  of  90,000,  the  females  are  to  the  males  as  three  to 
two.  This  result  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  civil  commo- 
tions that  have  so  long  agitated  the  country. 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  consists  of  civilized  Indi- 
ans, the  aborigines,  and  those  of  Spanish  and  negro  stock  crossed 
with  them.  The  whites  of  pure  European  blood  form  but  a  smaU 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Squier  divides  the  population  as 
follows : 

Whitea 25,000 

Negroes 15,000 

Indians 80,000 

Mixed - 130,000 

Total 250,000 

Most  of  these  live  in  towns.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  go  daily  from  two  to  six  miles  to  labor  in  the  fields, 
starting  before  day,  in  the  morning,  and  returning  at  night*  The 
roads  through  the  country  are  often  mere  paths — so  obscure  that 
none  but  the  natives  can  follow  them — leading  to  plantations  and 
villages  pretty  equally  scattered  over  the  country.  TTie  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  of  canes,  thatched  with  palms.  Many  of 
them  are  open  at  the  sides — ^mere  sheds — and  with  no  other  floor 
than  the  bare  earth.  Some  of  them  have  tiled  roofs,  with  other  im- 
provements, and  are  whitewashed.  Such  as  these  latter  are  occupied 
by  the  large  proprietors. 

Most  of  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  just  described.  The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however, 
are  built  of  adobes,  one  story  high,  and  inclosing  large  courts, 
entered  under  archways  oflen  of  beautiful  construction.  Spacious 
corridors,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  run  around  the  courtyards,  upon 
which  the  rooms  open,  rendering  the  apartments  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Agricultural  Products. — ^The  agricultural  resources  of  Nicaragua 
are  immense,  though,  as  yet,  they  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Only  so  much  of  the  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation  as  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  amount  of  cultivated 
lands  could  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  forests  are  easily 
removed,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  ftivorable,  that  no 
artificial  aids  to  vegetation  are  required.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  many  of  the  estates  having  not  less  than  10,000 
or  15,000  head  of  cattle  each.  Among  the  staple  productions  of  the 
state,  produced  in  great  perfection,  are  sugar,  cotton,  cofiee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Sugar. — ^The  sugar-cane  of  Nicaragua  is  a  native  plant  of  the  coun- 
try, quite  different  from  the  cane  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  productive  with  the  foreign 
species.    It  is  softer,  more  slender,  and  contains  more  and  stronger 
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joioe,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cane,  than  the  Asiatio  variety. 
Two  crops  otre  annually  raUed^  and  under  favorable  circumstances  three. 
The  oane  does  not  require  re-planting  but  once  in  twelve  or  four- 
Mem  years.  The  best  kmd  of  sugar  produced  is  nearly  as  white 
as  the  refined  sugar  of  ooromerce,  the  crystals  being  large  and  hard. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  country  is  merely  the 
juice  of  the  cane  boiled  till  it  crystallizes,  without  being  cleared  of  the 
molasses.  It  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  producing  such  sugar  is 
about  $1.25  per  101  pounds.  Sugar  of  this  kind  is  exported  to  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  sugar-planters  of  Nicaragua 
also  manufacture  a  species  of  rum,  called  aguardiente^  which  they  find 
more  profitable  than  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of 
sugar  is  produced  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  amount  exported  is  estimated 
at  200,000  pounds. 

CoTTON.—Cotton  superior  to  that  of  Brazil  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua.  As  many  as  50,000  bales  of  800  lbs. 
each  have  been  exported  in  a  year.  At  present  but  little,  if  any,  is 
sent  ont  of  the  state.  What  is  produced  is  consumed  by  the  natives. 
The  Nicaragua  cotton  has  always  borne  a  high  character- abroad. 

Coffee. — Coffee  equal  to  any  in  the  world  may  be  produced  in 
aoy  quantity  in  Nicaragua,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  facilities  for 
getting  it  to  market  has  prevented  it  from  being  extensively  culti- 
vated. This  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  opposes  all  the 
agrionltural  pursuits  of  the  state.  The  production  of  coffee  in  Ni- 
oangua  is  also  greatly  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  chocolate 
is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  coffee  being  but  little  used 
by  them.  The  same,  we  believe,  is  also  true  of  all  of  Central 
America,  and  of  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  raising  of  coffee  is  very 
profitable  ;  the  expense  of  producing  a  quintal  of  101  pounds  being 
<Hily  $2  50,  while  the  coffee  of  Nicaragua  is  worth  in  the  English 
market  $1250  per  cwt.     Laborers'  wages  are  25  cents  per  day. 

Ihdigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  fiUlen  off.  Fine  indigo  estates  in  many  parts  of  Nicara- 
gua have  been  entirely  abandoned,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  con- 
tinued political  agitations  of  the  country.  The  plant  cultivated  for 
indigo  is  the  indigofera^  a  triennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
America.  The  indigo  of  Nicaragua  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
There  were  exported  formerly  5,000  bales  of  150  pounds  eaqh  an- 
nually ;  now  the  amount  is  only  about  2,000.  Before  the  revolution, 
under  the  government  of  Spain,  the  single  state  of  San  Salvador  pro- 
duced from  8,000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  Two  acres  of  ground 
produce  from  100  to  120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $40,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  and  all  other  expenses. 

Tobacco. — Nicaragua  produces  a  large  amount  of  tobacco,  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  Of  late  years,  what  is  not  consumed  in  the 
country  is  shipped  to  California.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  tobacco  of  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  equal  to  the  best  Havana  for  cigars. 

Indian  Corn. — ^This  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground  annually.     It  is  the  staff  of  life  for  both 
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man  and  beast  in  Nicaragua,  the  stalks  being  the  only  fodder  that 
the  cattle  and  horses  eat.  As  however  it  is  always  growing,  the  supply 
is  abundant.  ITie  extreme  abundance  of  Indian  com  in  Nicaragua  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  fanega  of  Leon  (about  five  Eoglisii 
bushels)  of  shelled  com  sold,  in  1849,  for  only  $1. 

Wheat  and  all  the  small  grains,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate climes,  flourish  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  country.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Nicaragua  bordering  on  Honduras,  the  climate  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our  southern  states. 

Rice  is  abundant  in  Nicaragua,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost 
any  extent.  It  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sells  at  from 
$1  50  to  $2  per  cwt. 

Cacao  is  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
The  cacao  of  Guatemala  is  of  a  superior  quality,  only  equaled  by 
that  of  Soconosco  on  the  coast  of  Guatemala,  and  which  was  once 
monopolized  for  the  use  of  the  royal  establishment  of  Spain.  Such 
is  the  demand  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  that  it  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  not  exported.  .  The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  is  a  species  of  Theo- 
broma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  about  20  feet  high, 
bearing  pods  which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white  pithy  substance.  Chocolate  is  made 
from  the  seeds  by  roasting  them,  and  making  them  into  a  paste  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  or  vanilla,  furnishing  a  beverage  devoid  of  the 
ill  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptics 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  contains.  Cacao  is  another  preparation 
of  these  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  fragments  of  the  seed 
coats,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  kernels.  It  is  somewhat  astringent. 
There  is  no  reason,  says  Mr.  Squier,  why  cacao  should  not  become 
an  article  of  large  trade  and  a  source  of  great  wealth.  To  get  a 
cacao  plantation  into  full  operation  requires  time  and  a  considerable 
outlay.  The  unsettled  state  of  Nicaragua  prevents  investments, 
and  hence  the  diminished  production  of  cacao.  Under  a  stable  gov- 
ernment the  trade  in  cacao  would  become  immense.  The  trees  yield 
two  crops  a  year,  and  it  sells  from  $15  to  $20  per  quintal.  The  Guay- 
aquil cacao  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  only  brings  from  $5  to  $6 
per  quintal. 

Nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fniits  of  the  tropics  are  produced  natu- 
rally in  Nicaragua,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  Plan- 
tains, bananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrow-root,  ocra, 
citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  (the  delicious  white 
Guayaquil,  as  well  as  the  yellow  variety,)  mamays,  anonas  or  chiri- 
moyas,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and 
fruits  abound. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  commerce  produced  in  Nica- 
ragua are  sarsaparilla,  anota,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  Peru- 
vian bark,  cowhage,  copal,  gum-arabic,  copaiva,  caoutchouc,  dragon's 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  plant.  Among  the  valuable  trees  are  ma- 
hogany, logwood.  Brazil-wood,  lignum-vitae,  fustic,  yellow  sanders, 
pine,  dragon's  blood  tree,  silk  cotton  tree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar, 
button-wood,  rose-wood,  Nicaragua- wood,  calabash,  &c.  &c.  Brazil- 
wood, cedar  and  mahogany  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
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Mineral  Rkbouroes. — These  are  very  great.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead  and  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  parts 
of  Nicaragua,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  The  district  of 
Segovia,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  its  mineral 
wealth  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  the  working  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  all  the  Spanish  countries  in  America 
that  have  thrown  oflf  the  yoke  of  Spain,  that  they  have  substituted  for 
the  oppressive  rule  against  which  they  rebelled  nothing  that  has 
bettered  their  condition.  The  government  of  Spain  had  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  greater  stability,  and  of  promoting  an  amount  of  industry  and 
commerce  that  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  viceroys.  All  subsequent  governments  have  been  only,  for  the 
most  part,  despicable  military  despotisms,  characterized  by  every 
species  of  misrule  and  injustice — preventing  all  enterpnse  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  causing  all  branches  of  industry  to  decline  apace. 
Under  good  governments  all  these  countries  would  soon  become  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Should  Mexico  and  Central  America  become 
united  to  this  Republic — and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant — the 
immense  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  those  countries  would 
cause  a  vast  tide  of  Anglo-American  emigration  to  set  toward  them, 
and  the  developments  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  would  be  made  in 
a  few  years  would  astonish  the  world.  Under  the  present  race  those 
countries  will  never  be  anything. 

It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  Nicaragua  and  Central  America  is,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain 
any  reliable  statistics.  A  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
finds  its  way  to  the  Balize,  and  other  portions  to  Truxillo  and  Omoa, 
in  Honduras,  and  to  the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  There  is  but  one  mint 
in  Central  America,  which  is  in  Costa  Rica.  It  coins  principally  gold  * 
dollar  pieces  to  the  amount  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  annually, 
but  these  are  short  of  weight,  and  therefore  not  generally  current 
They  are  worth  about  93  cents. 

Humboldt  states  that  the  mining  districts  of  Central  America  pro- 
duced  nothing  at  the  time  he  wrote  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  formerly 
the  precious  metals  of  Central  America  were  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities. For  the  15  years  anterior  to  1810,  gold  and  silver  had  been 
coined  there  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,832;  and  for  the  15  years 
posterior  to  1810,  to  the  amount  of  $3,810,382.  But  besides  this, 
great  quantities  of  these  metals  were  at  the  same  time  exported  un- 
coined. Such  is  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  old  mint  of  Guatemala 
in  1825.  He  estimates  the  actual  products  of  the  mines  at  ten  times 
the  amount  coined,  which  would  give  more  than  $50,000,000  for  the 
30  years  preceding  1825.  That  Central  America  was  formerly  rich 
in  the  precious  metals  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  Gage  and  other 
travelers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  buccaneers  were  in  the  habit  of 
fr^uently  visiting  and  plundering  the  mines."* 

Dunlap,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 

*  Sqaier's  Nicaragaa,  toL  i.  p.  39. 
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Central  America,  observes  that  "  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  mines 
80  generally  found  in  nearly  every  district.  Many  of  them  were  suo- 
oessfully  worked  after  the  conquest  and  during  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Besides  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  others  containing  lead 
in  nearly  a  pure  state,  the  ore  yielding  90  per  cent,  of  metal.  In 
some  specimens  25  per  cent,  of  silver  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  the 
lead."  According  to  the  same  writer,  there  are  rich  mines  of  iron 
in  San  Salvador,  producing  a  purer  and  more  malleable  metal  than 
any  imported  from  Europe,  the  ore,  too,  being  close  to  the  surface, 
and  very  abundant.  The  silver  mines,  he  says,  are  now  only  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  them  on. 

About  five  leagues  north  of  San  Miguel  there  is  a  number  of 
silver  mines.  One  of  them  was  worked  by  a  Spaniard,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  He  invested  his  own  property,  and  8100,000  of  borrowed 
money.  In  less  than  six  months  he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  obliga- 
tions ;  and  although  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  left 
$70,000  in  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  the  mine.  Some  dispute 
arose  about  the  ownership  of  the  mine  afler  his  death,  and,  it  ceasing 
to  be  worked,  the  mine  became  filled  with  water,  and  still  remains  in 
that  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  company  would  take 
hold  of  the  mine,  and  pump  out  the  water,  immense  fortunes  would 
speedily  be  realized. 

The  mines  of  Tabanco  were  still  more  celebrated.  They  yielded, 
when  worked,  $1,000,000  annually,  though  worked  in  a  rude  manner 
without  machinery.  The  annual  profits  to  the  proprietors  were 
$200,000.  All  the  hills,  near  TIegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  intermixed ;  and  although  none  of  them 
have  been  excavated  to  any  depth,  or  worked  with  proper  machinery, 
they  formerly  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  per  annum.  "  From 
all  I  have  been  able  to  collect,"  says  Mr.  Dunlap,  "  this  neighborhood 
appears  to  possess  natural  stores  of  the  precious  metals  even  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia.  •  •  •  The 
ores  generally  contain  from  12  to  15  percent  of  silver,  and  from  1  to  14 
of  gold  ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  oflen  found  pure  in  many  places,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  it  are  annually  collected  by  the  Indians 
in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  sometimes  in  pieces  weighing  5  or  6  pounds." 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  country  that  has  been  explored,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found ;  but  as  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  has  never  been  made,  its  real  mineral  resources  are  un- 
known. It  is  not  improbable,  from  such  accounts  as  have  been 
received,  that  another  California  lies  in  Central  America.  Byam,  an 
English  traveler,  states  that  the  auriferous  streams  of  Segovia  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  natives,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  never  fail  to 
wash  out  and  pick  up  enough  gold  to  last  them  the  whole  year. 

Besides  the  metals  above  mentioned,  Nicaragua  yields  sul- 
phur in  large  quantities,  nearly  pure,  from  the  volcanoes ;  also  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  in  Nicaragua,  at  present,  are 
those  of  Dissilta.  They  have  been  worked  only  for  a  short  time, 
under  every  disadvantage,  but  have,  nevertheless,  during  the  last 
three  years,  produced  upwards  of  17,300  pounds  of  silver; 
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Such  18  a  brief  sketch  of  the  agricultural  and  miueral  resources  of 
Nicaragua,  derived  cbieily  from  Mr.  Squier's  lato  work.  We  con- 
sider the  work  of  Mr.  Squior  as  entirely  reliable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  half  has  not  yet  been  told  as  regards  the  actual  natural 
wealth  and  advantages  of  Nicaragua. 

"Die  shameful  usurpation  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  Nicaragua,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be.  It  cannot  be  denounced  in  terms  too  strong.  Since 
the  English  usurpation  the  trade  of  the  country  has  seriously 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  uncertainty  whidi 
it  has  created  in  the  interior,  and  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
native  merchants  to  contract  their  business.  The  additional  duties 
levied  by  the  British  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  result.  They 
have  imposed  an  import  and  export  duty  of  2  J-  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  made  other  onerous  restrictions  on  commerce.  Very  recently 
^e  British  government,  from  motives  of  policy,  suspended  the  col- 
lection of  duties  in  San  Juan,  but  it  has  not  permanently  abandoned 
the  system.  The  seizure  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  England,  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
the  only  Atlantic  terminus  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  They  set  up 
the  shallow  pretext  of  supporting  the  territorial  pretensions  of  a  tribe 
of  savages,  or  mixed  negroes  and  Indians,  called  Moscos,  or  Mosquitos, 
and  in  virtue  of  some  equivocal  relations  which  the  pirates  of  Jamaica 
anciently  maintained  with  them.  The  seizure  was  purely  piratical, 
and  would  have  called  down  the  bellowing  indignation  of  England 
had  any  other  nation  made  the  seizure.  '*  When  it  is  known,"  says 
Mr.  Squier,  "that  San  Juan  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  Spanish  dominion ;  that  for  more  than  300  years 
it  was  the  avenue  through  which  its  trade  was  conducted ;  that  the 
river  flowing  past  it  was  defended  by  massive  and  costly  works, 
which,  although  in  ruins,  are  yet  imposing ;  that  no  Mosquito  Indians 
ever  resided  there ;  that  all  its  inhabitants  were  Nicaraguans,  and 
that  England  herself  recognized  it,  as  pertaining  to  Nicaragua,  by 
blockading  it  as  a  part  of  her  territories ;  and  when  to  all  this  is 
added  the  fact,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  never  themselves  pretended 
to  any  territorial  rights,  there  or  elsewhere^  until  induced  to  do  so  by 
British  agents,  the  enormity  of  the  seizure  is  rendered  apparent."*^ 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  port,  under  the  pretext  of  effecting  the 
"  re-^iablishnient  of  Mosquito  rights  and  authority,"  the  municipal 
and  other  regulations,  not  excepting  the  port  charges  and  customs' 
rates,  have  been  promulgated  and  fixed  by  an  ofiicer  styling  himself 
"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,"  or  " Vioe-Ck)nsul,"  who  has  for 
his  executive  force  a  few  Jamaica  negroes,  called  "  police."f  "  He  is, 
in  &ct,"  says  Mr.  Squier, "  dictator  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject,  without  appeal,  to  his  will,  for  there  are  no  written  laws  or 
fixed  regulations  of  any  kind.  He  assumes  to  dispose  of  lands,  and 
gives  titles  under  his  consular  seal ;  nor  does  he,  ever  so  remotely, 
appear  to  recognize  the  so  called  Mosquito  king.     Indeed,  the  only 

•  Sqttier'i  Nicaragua,  toI.  i  p.  78.  t  Idem,  p.  7». 
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evidence  that  this  farcical  character  is  held  in  remembrance  at  all,  is, 
that  a  flag,  said  to  be  his,  is  occasionally  hoisted  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  English  flag,  however,  floats  over  what 
is  called  the  custom-house,  an4  is  the  only  one  for  which  any  degree 
of  respect  is  exacted.  The  new  tariff  promulgated  at  San  Juan,  in 
April,  1850,  was  signed  *  J.  M.  Daly,  Collector,*  and  did  not  pur- 
port to  have  been  enacted  by  any  superior  authority.  Indeed,  the 
present  situation  of  the  town,  overawed,  as  it  constantly  is,  by  one 
or  two  British  vessels,  is  anomalous  in  the  extreme.  If,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, this  port  belongs  to  the  supposititious  Mosquito  king,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  second  party  can  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it,  or  upon  what  principles  of  international  law  the  consuls  of 
one  nation  can  assume  municipal  and  general  administrative  authority 
in  the  ports  of  another.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Great  Britain  having 
secured  possession  of  this  important  port,  under  a  pretext  whi(£ 
deceives  nobody,  no  longer  cares  to  stultify  herself  by  afleoting  to 
conform  to  that  pretext.  The  thing  is  too  absurd  to  be  continued." 
Our  limits  forbid  us  dilating  further  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  American  people. 


ART.  IV.-SOUTHERN  SCHOOL-BOOKS: 

"  Science  at  best  ia  at  a  discoant  bere,  and  those  who  would  promote  it  must  not  expect 
the  tame  success  as  uUors,  blacksmiths,  &c." — De  Bow't  Magatint^  Atarekt  1859,  jm^ 
336. 

This  pithy  opinion  may  be  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  South  be- 
sides New-Orleans.  Writers  and  speakers  are  prone  to  dilate  on  the 
theme  *^  that  knowledge  is  power ;"  but  the  practical  man  and  close  ob- 
server soon  becomes  satisfled  that  in  the  South,  very  generally,  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  and  negroes,  are  power;  and  that  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  unless  they  are  rapidly  creating  wealth  for  their 
possessor,  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  value  in  themselves.  This 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  short  notice  of  the  labors 
of  Professors  Smith  and  Chilton,  whence  we  have  taken  our  motto,  and 
is  yet  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  disposition  to  place  instructors 
of  youth,  and  purely  scientific  men,  much  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  rank  in  Europe,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union  than 
this.  Learning  and  science  are  regarded  as  tools,  by  which  to 
operate  upon  the  pockets ;  and  not  as  involving  principles,  truths, 
and  methods,  by  which  one  can  act  upon  the  world  as  well  as  with 
it.  Instructors,  therefore,  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  as  first 
class  overseers  !  One  improves  his  pupils'  intellects  so  as  to  be  worth  so 
much  per  head  in  the  professional  and  practical  market ;  the  other 
raises  so  many  bales  per  hand,  or  to  the  acre :  both  keep  their  "  gangs'' 
or  "  force"  in  good  or  bad  order,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  both  are 
paid  in  like  proportion — the  immortal  soul  in  one  scale,  balanced 
by  cotton  and  sugar  in  the  other !  "The  dignity  of  intellect,  as  dis- 
played in  the  teacher's  mission,"  is  a  "  sham,"  unless  it  be,  where  the 
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cler^Tman  and  instructor  are  combined  in  one ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  South  and  Southwest  are  dotted  over  with  sectarian 
establishments,  and  wrangling  divinity  schools — the  control  of  edu^ 
cation  having  in  a  great  measure  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy^ 
simply  because  it  requires  the  self  denial  of  a  preacher  to  meet  the 
annoyances  of  a  teacher,  and  his  pulpit  influence  to  keep  up  hia 
standing. 

It  is  not  however  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  value  of 
knowledge,  or  the  proper  grade  of  its  votaries,  and  we  therefore  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  school-books  of  the  South — their  origin, 
their  character  and  influences,  their  defects  and  the  remedy. 

The  publication  of  school-books  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
a  bookseller's  business.  Irving  and  Prescott,  Bryant  and  Willis, 
Bancroft  and  Hilliard, — the  seductions  of  poetry,  the  inventions  of 
fiction,  the  delvings  and  analyzings  of  science,  even  Typee  Melville, 
and  Bachelor  "  Ike  Marvel,"  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  before 
Webster's  and  Comly's  Spelling-book,  First  Readers,  "  Productive 
Grammars"  and  School  Geographies.  The  supply  of  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  little  tow-headed  urchins,  whence  are  to  come  the  great 
men  of  the  future,  is  the  one  thing  wished  for  by  the  men  **  of  the 
trade."  Looking  to  the  practical,  there  is  scarce  a  firm  in  business 
that  would  not  prefer  the  copyright  of  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  to  Daniel  Webster's  Speeches. 

The  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the' 
sdiool-books  of  the  South  originate  in  the  North ;  and  until  recently, 
when  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  entered  the  market,  exclusively  in  the 
North,  And  for  North.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  text-book  of 
the  schools  printed  or  published  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
unless  it  be  Peter  Parley's  at  Louisville.  If  there  are  such,  they  have 
but  slight  circulation.  The  southern  booksellers  are  literally  in  a\ 
state  of  "peonage"  to  the  "barons  of  Cliff'-street"  and  others  of  I 
that  ilk.  The  books  are  prepared  by  northern  men,  often  without  • 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  untraveled  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
they  are  prepared,  too,  in  "series"  or  "sets,"  with  references  so 
made,  from  one  to  the  other,  that  any  one  volume  of  the  "set" 
finding  its  way  into  a  school-roort,  or  college,  and  obtaining  some 
approval  and  use,  may  act  as  a  wedge  to  let  in  the  balance,  and  shove 
out  antagonist  editions.  Each  large  northern  city  has  its  peculiar 
style  of  books ;  and  the  very  first  thing  a  bookseller  or  publisher 
beginning  business  in  such  city  desires  and  aims  at  is,  to  obtain  a 
name  of  some  literary  celebrity  with  which  to  christen  a  series  of 
copyrighted,  stereotyped  school-books;  if  the  classics,  too  often 
fildied  bodily  from  the  Germans  or  the  Prussians,  overlaid  with  notes 
in  English ;  if  in  English,  often  paste  and  scissor  concoctions  of  old 
grammars  and  geographies ;  if  in  French,  often  unblushing  pla- 
giarisms from  old  Parisian  school-books  or  lectures.  Any  one  who 
can  see  the  trade-lists,  or  will  compare  the  circulars  of  the  northern 
houses,  will  confess  we  are  right.  The  competition  among  all  these 
rival  houses  for  a  market  is  constant  and  incessant.  Agents,  colpor- 
teurs and  pedlars  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  so  gainful  is  a  sue- 
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eessful  sohool-book,  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  agents  anxious  to  introduoa 
a  new  work,  and  root  out  an  established  one,  have  offered  to  take  all 
of  the  old  books  from  teachers,  and  replace  them  with  the  new  pub- 
lications without  charge !  This  being  done  as  one  mode  of  bringing 
them  into  use. 

The  origin,  the  authorship,  the  publication,  and  the  control  of  the 
quantity  sold,  and  the  price,  are  all  of  them,  then,  &r  distant  from 
tile  South. 

We  pass  next  to  the  character  and  influences  of  these  books ;  and 
here  we  desire  to  assert  a  principle  that  may  cause  some  doubt  in 
the  reader^s  mind,  and  of  which  we  regret  our  present  limits  prevent 
la  full  discussion.  We  believe  that  southern  life,  habits,  thoughts 
J  and  aims,  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  North,  that 
here  a  different  character  of  books,  tuition  and  training  is  absolutely 
required,  to  bring  up  the  boy  to  manhood  with  his  faculties  fully  de* 
^  veloped.  If  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  controUed  by  climate ; 
if  at  one  point  winter  and  bad  weather  shut  the  boy  up  by  the  fire- 
side five  months  in  a  year,  and  at  another  not  five  weeks ;  if  at  one 
the  body  ripens  at  least  three  years  later  than  at  the  other,  and  if  the 
^ims  of  the  afler-life  are  as  distinct  as  the  degrees  of  latitude  that 
cover  the  Union, — why  then  should  there  not  be  such  dissimilarities 
as  to  prevent  elementary  works  of  reasonable  size  and  price  for 
schools  from  being  adapted  to  dl  ?  The  classics  may  be  excepted, 
and  even  there,  some  regard  should  be  had  in  the  notes  to  early 
training  and  mental  aptitudes.  Those  who  have  taught,  or  seea 
teaching  in  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  and  then  at  New-Orleans,  or 
inland  points  south,  will  readily  understand  this  view.  There  are 
distinct  idiosyncracies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  peculiar  to  each 
great  section  of  the  United  States,  and  these  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  a  teacher.  Without  delaying  then  to  argue  this  point,  whi<^ 
might  lead  us  too  fkr  astray  from  our  present  subject,  we  venture 
the  foregoing  assertion,  and  appeal  to  observation  to  sustain  us. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  character  of  the  common  school-books 
used  in  the  southern  institutions  of  learning,  has  the  ear-mark  of  the 
section  and  writers  who  compile  and  originate  them,  and  that  the  in- 
ducement to  these  works  is  not  love  of  learning,  and  anxiety  to  im- 
*>  prove  methods  of  teaching  and  developing  the  mind,  but  a  mere  love 
I  of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  with  cc^ital  enough  to  invest  in 
i  the  business ;  regarding  the  young  intellect  of  the  country  as  a  paying 
I  crop,  worth  so  much,  and  making  their  calculations  on  these  prin- 
\  ciples. 

We  are  conscious  this  is  an  ignoble  and  selfish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  examiner  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  We  admit  that  a  desire  of  supplanting  a 
rival  house  will  induce  improvement  in  the  mode  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  a  text-book,  and  that  teachers,  anxious  for  the  eclat,  and  if 
successful,  the  gain  of  authorship,  are  perpetually  supplying  the 
market  with  so  called  new  works ;  but  the  principle  remains  un- 
touched :  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls  are  regarded  as  a  California 
placer,  to  be  dug,  washed  out,  and  sifted,  for  the  benefit  of  private 
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interest,  and  no  more  labor  is  given  to  the  book  than  will  carry  id 
out  into  common  use,  by  means  of  the  usages  of  trade.  * 

An  instance  will  perhaps  illustrate  our  view :  A  teacher,  or  "  sa- 
vant," has  devoted  much  labor  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  education ; 
he  has  laid  out  all  his  strength,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  a 
sdiool*book,  which  really  developes  new  views,  and  suggests  educa- 
tional improvements.  His  manuscript  is  complete,  and  the  author, 
having  submitted  it  to  competent  judges,  is  dieered  by  their  ap- 
proval, and  feels  as  if  he  had  rendered  some  benefit  to  his  profession, 
and  gained  some  honor  for  him8el£  But  now  comes  the  pinch. 
The  publication  of  school-books  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  certain  j 
great  publishing  houses  in  the  lai^e  cities  of  the  North.  They  each  have  I 
made  large  investments  in  stereotype  plates,  copyrights,  maps,  and 
printed  "  stock ;"  nay  more,  on  the  very  topic  on  whidi  our  teacher 
or  "  savant"  has  written,  these  publishers  have  a  book,  or  a  series  of 
books  in  use.  If  the  teadier  publishes  on  his  own  score,  or  outside 
of  theee  houses,  judicious  friends  teU  him,  or  his  own  observation 
teaches  him,  that  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  and  he  there- 
fore proceeds  to  the  "  right  publisher."  What  does  he  do  1  Why, 
as  self-interest  usually  induces  any  man  to  act :  he  either  dissuades 
or  refuses ;  or,  if  his  "  reader"  advises  him  that  "  it  will  do,"  the 
publisher  sits  down  to  a  calculation  of  expediency,  profit  and  loss. 
Can  I  give  this  new  book  such  a  circulation  as  to  kill  off  Harper, 
Appleton,  and  others,  from  the  market,  and  save  myself  from  loss  on 
my  own  copyrights  that  become  comparatively  worthless  if  this  new 
work  comes  out  ?  If  I  can,  I  will  take  it.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  rebufied ;  for  presentation  copies  to  editors, 
teachers,  and  literati,  firom  whom  are  to  flow  the  pvj^s  that  shall  waft 
the  work  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  will  alone  consume  a  small  edi« 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  advertising,  and  investment  of  capital  in 
^  stock."  If  the  author  does  make  a  contract,  he  probably  sells  his 
copyright  for  a  per  cent,  on  sales  of  his  book ;  and  from  that  time  out, 
the  bantling  of  his  brain  goes  on  the  trade-lists,  and  adds  one  more 
name  to  the  ^*  valuable  school-books  published  (by  Gammon  and 
Co.)  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally."  This  is  not,  we  assure  I 
the  reader,  *'  fancy  s  sketch  ;"  we  have  the  case,  and  use  it  to  show! 
that  the  character  of  school-books  in  this  country  is  rapidly  becoming| 
subsidiary  to  mere  motives  of  gain.  Now,  in  all  this,  we  see  no 
special  cause  of  complaint  for  publishers  alone  ;  the  laws  of  trade, 
competition,  and  interest,  produce  such  a  state;  and  booksellers, 
taking  the  country  as  they  find  it,  have  a  clear  right  to  occupy  the 
market.  The  author  and  publisher  are  interested  in  praising  the 
book,  and  nobody  has  any  special  interest  in  decrying  it ;  but  we  do 
think  it  is  high  time  that  southern  reading  men,  educated  men,  and 
those  concerned  in  and  about  schools  and  colleges,  should  create  a 
public  opinion  that  will  check  the  evil,  and  compel  more  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  ri«ng  generation,  and  this,  especially,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  such  school-books,  so  prepared,  and  emanating  whence  they 
do,  is  considered. 

As  far  back  as  1779,  Mr.  J^erson,  in  Virginia,  proposed  a  sys- 
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tematical  plan  of  southern  education :    1st,  Elementary  schools, 
comprising  all  classes,  rich  and  poor ;   2d,  A  class  of  colleges,  cal- 
culated for  all  the  wants  of  American  life ;  3d,  A  finishing  university, 
for  teaching  the  highest  branches  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     He 
also  remarks,  touching  the  university  of  Virginia,  that  *'  he  hoped  it 
would  save  them  from  becoming  the  Barbary  of  Uie  Union,  and  fall- 
Zing  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negroes;"  and  insisted  that  the 
/education  of  "  southern  youth,  in  the  southern  states,  is  necessaryi 
I  if  the  states  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  independent ;"  stating  with 
I  alarm  the  fact,  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating  in  north- 
I  em  seminaries,  "  as  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  (southern) 
r  existence."  Of  the  same  spirit  was  General  Washington,  when  in  his 
will  he  recommends  a  Virginia  university,  as  a  protection  against 
passing  so  important  a  period  of  life  in  Europe.     Both  of  these  great 
men  are  usually  regarded  as  good  Unionists;  and  if  l^y  saw  danger 
then  from  northern  institutions,  when  the  South  was  .Geoi^ia,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  deprecate  not  only  instruction,  but  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  instruction  from  the  same  quarter,  when  the  South 
is  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific. 

In  this  article  we  wish  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  lower  class  of  school- 
books  in  use  at  the  South,  such  as  spelling-books,  geographies, 
histories,  readers,  speech-books,  and  similar  elementary  works; 
because  they  reach  the  first  class  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  plan,  and  are  in 
the  vernacular.  Classical,  scientific,  and  metaphysical  works  are 
open  to  the  same  charge  of  serious  defects  for  southern  use ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  that  class  at  present.  We  aver,  then,  that  these 
northern  school-books  are  injurious :  First,  because  they  are  pub- 
lished as  a  mere  matter  of  gain,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils  using  them.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  value  of  a  Gram- 
matic  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2,  actually  used  in  a  southern  public 
school,  by  children  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  whidi  at  page  24 
runs  thus  :  "  This  youth  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  farmer."  "  This  is  an  intransitive,  post-substantive,  preposi- 
tional^ gerundive  phrase  /"  Vl  any  one  thing  could  delight  a  yjouth 
compelled  to  endure  such  trash,  it  would  be,  we  should  think,  the 
prospect  of  becoming  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  gedgraphies  that  tell  pupils  "States  are 
divided  into  towns  and  counties  ?"  as  if,  out  of  New  England,  the  use 
of  town,  as  synonymous  with  parish,  district,  or  township,  was  usual ; 
that  devote  two  pages  to  Connecticut  onions  and  broom-corn,  and  ten 
lines  to  Louisiana  and  sugar?  of  histories  that  are  silent  about 
Texas?  of  first  readers,  that  declare  all  spelling  but  Noah  Webster's 
"  vulgar,"  and  "  not  used  in  good  society  ?"  and  of  "  speakers  " 
that  abound  in  selections  for  southern  declamation,  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  northern  debates  in  Congress,  and  from  abolition  poetsi 

We  think,  secondly,  these  school-books  injurious,  because  there 
is  no  permanency  about  them.  When  the  market  is  supplied,  or, 
rather,  the  public  saturated,  with  a  particular  work,  it  gradually  dis- 
appears from  the  stores,  and  some  other,  not  a  whit  better,  bat 
newer,  takes  the  place.    This  is  especially  annoying  to  teachers  and 
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pupils  who,  having  become  used  to  a  certain  set  of  books,  find  them- 
selves, they  scarce  know  how,  deprived  of  their  chosen  works,  and 
are  told  they  are  out  of  print.  There  was  some  philosophy  in  the 
boy's  excuse,  "  that  he  could  not  spell,  because  he  hadn't  got  the 
hang  of  the  new  school-house." 

This  system,  too,  not  only  by  the  variety  and  change  of  supply, 
which  depends  purely  on  trade  reasons,  causes  mischief,  but  it  also 
carries  out  of  the  South  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  far  lai^er 
than  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  would  suppose.  Let 
any  one  of  our  readers,  who  educates  a  family,  calculate  what  he  pays 
out  yearly  for  school-books,  and  then  reflect  that  all  around  him  are 
paying  a  similar  tax.  Were  it  not  that  this  outlay,  above  all  others, 
is  most  cheerfully  paid  by  parents,  and  goes  out  gradually,  there 
would  have  been  an  outcry  before  this,  especially  when  about  thirty 
per  cent  is  added  on  to  the  northern  cost  for  the  southern  market 
Our  complaint  is,  not  that  the  money  is  spent,  but  that,  like  in  almost 
everything  else  we  want,  we  spend  our  means  abroad,  and  not  at 
home.  There  are  other  reasons  that  will  present  themselves  to  those 
who  will  reflect  on  this  topic,  and  which  we  would  express,  did  we 
not  desire  to  devote  the  rest  of  our  space  to  the  most  important  and 
concluding  division  of  our  subject.     We  mean,  the  remedy. 

In  choosing  a  remedy,  it  is  requisite  to  have  clear  perceptions  of  the 
ailment,  and  we  therefore  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  that  general  education  being  the  basis  of  all  our  social 
and  political  institutions,  most  of  the  present  school-books,  by  which 
the  elements  of  an  education  are  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils,  are  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  produced  for  money-making  pur- 
poses, and  improved  only  so  far  as  competition  in  trade,  or  public 
opinion,  compels  improvement.  We  have  also  contended  that  the 
wants  of  the  South  are  not  met  by  the  present  school-books  in  use 
among  us,  produced  at  the  North ;  and  that  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  the  Union  forbids  any  one  set  of  works,  unless  classical, 
from  being  adapted  for  universal  use,  and  that  there  are  reasons,  from 
climate,  productions,  politics,  society  and  geographical  position,  why 
this  should  be  so. 

We  consider  this  state  of  afiairs  caused  by  a  bad  system^  and  not 
by  bad  men,  and  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  go  to  a  diange  of  sys- 
tem. Now,  the  business  of  popular  education  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  national  business.  The  federal  government  has. recognized  the 
principle  in  the  public  land  system ;  but  each  state  must,  and  consti- 
tutionally ought,  to  afford  a  good  common  school  education  to  every 
child  bom  on  its  soil.  This  principle  has  been  generally  acted  on  by  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union ;  and  if  demagogues  and  politicians  can 
be  prevented  from  gambling  for  place  and  power  with  the  school  funds, 
there  is  no  danger  that  our  posterity  will  lack  the  ability  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  Each  state,  then,  should  control  its  own  school- 
books.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  school^  should  have 
suitable  manuals  prepared,  developing  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
its  productions,  its  constitution,  and  mode  of  government,  and  should 
also  select  uniform  text-books,  from  the  spelling-book  upwards,  for 
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the  whole  state.  If  this  were  done  judiciously,  the  printing  bj  con- 
tract, and  pains  taken  to  have  the  be$t  of  the  kind,  private  schook 
would  follow  this  lead,  and  public  opinion  would  shut  out  bookselling 
speculations.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  done  at  the  North.  New- 
York  wi  11  not  use  Massachusetts  text-books,  and  Pennsylvania  is  taking 
the  same  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  not  begin  his 
first  knowledge  of  things  at  homey  and  be  made  to  identify  himself  in 
thought  with  his  native  state,  its  productions,  history,  biography  and 
interests.  A  generous  competition,  too,  would  spring  up  between 
states,  as  to  who  should  prepare  and  develop  the  best  text-books  and 
system,  and  from  this  competition  an  experience  vrould  grow  of  great 
value  to  our  future  interests.  This  project  involves  no  heavier  outlay 
than  the  present  plan,  and  leaves  open  to  private  competition  the 
higher  range  of  text-books ;  for  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  sound, 
houest,  common  school  education  is  not  quite  as  much  as  any  state 
ought  at  present  to  attempt,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nobkal 
Schools. 

By  this  term  we  mean  sdiools  where  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
well  taught,  for  a  want  of  competent  teachers  is  the  one  great  cause 
of  deficient  southern  education  ;  and  we  shall  have  few  suitable  school- 
books  until  writers,  taught  by  experienoe,  rise  up  among  us  to  pre- 
pare them. 

Of  this  section  of  the  Union,  more  than  of  any  other,  is  it  true, 
that  teaching  is  in  general  taken  up  without  training,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary resource,  and  to  it  flock  too  many  of  whom,  with  truth  it  may 
be  said, 

**  A  third-rate  college  licked  them  to  the  shape, 
Not  of  the  aoholar,  bat  the  scholar'a  ape." 

Perhaps  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  to  any  other,  Tnay  be  traced 
the  propensity  to  educate  our  youth  at  the  North,  instead  of  at  home, 
as  if  there  were  disgrace  in  a  southern  diploma.  So  long  as  this  prin- 
ciple operates,  there  can  be  but  little  permanent  improvement.  The 
southern  planter  must  resolve  to  do  with  his  children,  as  he  is  striving 
by  factories  to  do  with  his  cotton,  manufacture  the  material  when  it 
grows.  To  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Normal  School,  devoted  to  preparing  young  men  for  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  all  its  branches,  and  calculated  to  relieve  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine,  already  stuffed  to  repletion.  The  internal 
improvements  in  progress,  and  in  contemplation,  will  require  a  lai^ 
number  of  engineers  and  .  scientific  mechanics.  The  foolish  and  anti- 
American  notion  about  "  vulgar  mechanics"  is  passing  away.  People, 
with  that  eye  to  the  practical  and  the  dollar  which  marks  our  nation, 
begin  to  discover  that  bridge-building,  locomotive  engines,  the  super- 
intendence  of  Victories,  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  cottons,  and  of  agri- 
culture, the  construction  of  sugar- works,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
practical  applications  of  the  arts,  are  quite  as  honorable  employments, 
and  of^en  more  remunerative,  than  the  pursuit  of  the  three  professions ; 
that  the  young  doctor  and  lawyer,  having  hung  out  on  a  shutter  a 
bit  of  gilded  tin,  are  oflen  driven  to  low  expedients  by  "the  force  of 
circumstance" — a  force  quite  as  powerful  as  steam  or  water ;  and 
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that  the  preacher  too  often  finds  his  reward  laid  up  in  heaven,  for  he 
rard  J  obtains  it  on  earth.  In  truth,  we  are  a  drugged  and  law-ridden  - 
oommunity,  too  much  beset  with  p^lls  and  bills  df  costs ;  and  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be,  if  our  cotton  and  sugar-planters,  who  are  so 
rich,  could  only  believe  that  their  children  ought  to  be  something 
else  than  rich  men's  sons,  and  that 

"  Ko  fables  tell  us  of  Mlnerraa  bom 
7imn  bales  of  oottnn,  or  from  sacks  of  corn  ;" 

that  it  is  a  vain  and  pitiful  ambition  to  visit  the  North  for  a  tinsel  y 
education,  that  ruiijs  the  mind  for  agricultural  life,  begets  contempt/   Ji  ^. 
of  home  usages,  and  returns  to  the  roof-tree  an  expensively-dressed  7  ^jf?  /T 
"  dandified'^  boy-man,  without  any  of  that  "  masculine  development  \ 
making  the  will  earnest,  the  soul  full  of  manly  intent,  and  with  pur-y 
pose  to  make  itself  feU  on  mind,  and  not  on  tailors,  dancers,  singers, 
wine  and  horses."    Is  it,  among  these  small  midges,  who  r^ard  their 
wealth  a  license  or  excuse  for  all  else  deficient,  that  in  times  to  come 
the  South  is  to  find  its  pilots  when  the  ship  of  state  is  adrifl,  the 
rigging  sprung,  sails  rent,  breakers  a-head,  crew  mutinous,  and  party- 
spirit  raging  1    Are  these  they,  who,  hereafter,  can  be  looked  to  as 
men  fit  to  go  forth  into  public  life,  having  learned  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  really  t^,  how  it  became  so,  the  perils  that  have 
threatened  and  do  threaten  it,   the  fanaticism  that  has  attacked  it, 
the  courage  that  has  fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  has  made  it 
great  1     Verily,  we  think  not. 

There  would  be  little  cause  for  the  quotation  that  heads  this 
article,  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  guide  those  aright,  who,  by 
position  or  wealth,  measurably  control  public  amusements  and 
tastes;  and  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  southern 
cities,  until  a  class  of  healthy  minds,  earnest  in  the  afifairs  of  life,  and 
awake  to  the  proper  duties  of  young  Americans,  have  been  by  com- 
mon and  normal  schools,  developed  from  the  so-called  lower  and 
middle  orders.  Should  that  unhappy  time  ever  arrive,  when  the  whole 
South  must  rally  as  one  man,  and  resist  or  perish,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  "  man  of  the  hour"  will  not  be  found  among  the  "  curled 
darlings,"  who  imbibed  their  education  at  the  feet  of  some  abolition 
Gamaliel  of  the  North;  but  the  "  true  man"  will  arise  from  the  work- 
ing  classes  of  brains  and  hands ;  he  will  be  some  one  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  free  school,  and  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  world,  from  noting  and  mingling  with 
representatives  of  all  classes  that  make  up  such  schools,  and  from  4r" 
books  and  from  teachers  that  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Souttf 
and  the  destiny  of  the  South. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  any  exhibition  of  the  details  of 
the  state  and  normal  schools.  But  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
normal  schools  for  producing  school-books  and  instructors,  we  in- 
dicate West  Point  Academy  and  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 
What  are  these  but  national  normal  schools,  educating  their  pupils 
for  certain  pursuits,  and  to  fill  certain  posts  in  the  army  and  na^y  . 
Look  at  the  schoolbooks  that  have  emanated,  especially  from  West 
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Point  graduates— are  thej  not  confessedly  the  best  of  tbeir  class,  and 
have  they  not  a  larger  circoktion  than  any  others  ?  and  are  not  these 
graduates  '*  of  the  Point,"  when  they  leave  the  army,  always  in 
demand  for  engineers,  teachers  and  officers?  Why  is  this  1  The 
answer  is  well  known ;  their  instruction  has  been  complete,  there  k 
no  sham  about  it,  and  whatever  they  have  been  taught  has  been 
thoroughly  taught.  So  convinced  has  public  opinion  become  up<Hi 
this  point,  that  military  schools,  avowedly  adopting  West  Point  as 
their  model,  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  several  of  the  states ;  and 
wherever  they  are  honestly  managed,  they  invariably  break  up  the 
old  four  years'  course  of  some  twenty  sciences  and  branches,  that 
adorn  the  list  of  studies  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  now  in  these  United  States  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colleges,  trudging  along  in  the  four  years'  track.  They  t€a<^ 
Greek  and  Latin ;  where  is  the  body  of  accurate  classical  scholars  to 
be  found  ?  They  teach,  too,  mathematics ;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
outcry  for  engineers,  caused  by  our  internal  improvements,  how 
many  ever  come  from  a  college  ?  The  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  yearly  far  less  than  many  of  our  colleges,  has  furnished 
more  engineers  than  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges 
combined.  We  could  show  the  same  thing  as  to  many  other  branches 
of  learning,  did  space  permit.  But  one  question  we  must  ask — what 
are  the  school-books  these  colleges  use  1  The  answer  is,  that  hardly 
any  three  of  them  adopt  the  same  text-books  throughout ;  scarce 
one  of  them  at  the  North  but  has  some  professor,  who,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  abilities,  has  not,  in  conjunction  with  some  pub- 
lisher, vexed  the  pockets  of  the  South  with  a  book  or  books  ex- 
pounding or  confounding  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge ;  and 
"the  end  is  not  yet,"  and  never  will  be,  until  the  whole  system  is 
broken  up,  root  and  branch. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  article.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  needs  discussion.  Whether  the  proper  mode  of 
curing  the  evils  complained  of  has  been  indicated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  ;  but  that  the  evil  exists  is  undeniable.  Let  public  opinion  wake 
up,  and,  if  in  no  other  way,  possibly  self-interest  may  induce  some 
lord  of  paper  and  print  to  speculate  in  a  series  of  southern  school- 
books,  prepared,  if  it  must  be  so,  by  some  alien  to  our  soil,  but  with 
reference  to  our  want^ ;  and  even  in  this  way  a  beginning  of  reform 
may  come.  But  so  Ipng  as  parents,  teachers,  school  directors, 
trustees  and  superintendents  submit  in  silence  and  endure,  that  long 
will  the  northern  publisher  "  pour  on." 

"  Who  wonW  be  free, 
TbenuelTefl  most  strike  the  blow." 
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ART.  V.-WOIAN  AND  HER  NEEDS.* 

Mtriads  on  myriads  of  men,  before  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton, 
must  have  sat  under  apple-trees ;  and  vast  numbers  of  them  too, 
undoubtedly,  had  apples  to  drop  upon  their  heads ;  while  not  a  few, 
it  is  likely,  puzxled  themselves  to  know  why  the  apple  should  fall 
plumb  down,  (thereby  entailing  upon  them  the  evils  of  a  headache,) 
instead  of  flying  off  at  a  tangent,  a  right  angle,  or  a  curve.  Many 
«  one  of  these  myriads  might,  perchance,  just  as  well  as  the  great 
philosopher,  have  guessed  out  the  wonderful  law  of  gravitation ; 
only — not  one  of  them  did  it.  Why  was  this  ?  Not  want  of  intel- 
lect, surely.  No  doubt  there  were  many  men  before,  as  well  b» 
Bince  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  quite  his  equals  in  mental  power.  But  thev 
did  not  solve  the  riddle,  and  he  did.  The  time  for  the  solving  of  Tt 
being  come,  even  then  came  the  man  to  solve  it.  Perhaps  the  day 
may  yet  arrive,  when  all  puzzling  questions  in  physics  and  meta- 
physics, in  morals  and  in  ethics,  may  be  as  clearly  disposed  of; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  must  be  content,  like  the  non-Newtons  of 
the  past  world,  when  the  apples  came  tumbling  about  their  ears,  to 
scratch  our  heads  and  bear  Uie  penalty  of  our  ignorance.  To  be 
sure,  we  will  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  head-thumping  process,  look 
up  inquiringly  and  ask,  "  Why  V^  Why  are  some  things  hai^  and 
other  things  sofl]  some  things  square  and  other  things  round? 
Man  has  a  great  propensity  for  asking  "  Why  ?"  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fortunate  tendency.  By  perpetual  knocking  at  a 
closed  door,  sometimes  a  hand  comes  to  open  it. 

Why,  then,  among  the  darkest  of  life's  problems,  constantly  re* 
tnrs  to  us  the  question :— Why  is  there  evil  in  this  world  ?  and  how 
is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  "  Why  f '  "  why  V^  "  why  V — has  the  weary 
thought  of  man,  constantly  interrogated  of  Nature,  appealed  to 
Reason,  and  searched  Revelation  to  discover  t  But  ever  there  has 
come  back  to  him  only  the  dull  echo  of  his  own  inquirings — 
"  Why  1"  What  is  Evil  1  Can  any  man  put  his  hand  upon  it  ? 
Can  any  man  explain  it  in  its  nature,  its  birth,  or  its  causes  ?  Is  it 
truly  a  Lucifer  breath,  a  blast  from  hell,  sent  to  poison  our  world, 
that  God's  mercy  may  find  scope  to  redeem  us  from  it  ?  Is  it  the 
inspiration  of  some  great  Satanic  creation,  which  strides  our  earth  in 
mystic  significancy  of  unimagined  mysteries  1  Is  it  an  active  power,  or 
a  passive  one  ?  an  existence,  or  only  a  deficiency  1  a  something  that 
is  f  or  rather,  a  something  that  is  not  ?  a  virtue  left  imperfect  1  a  good 
not  filled  up  1  even  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and  error,  are  in  them- 
selves nothing — only  deficiencies,  minus  quantities  of  light,  know- 
ledge and  truth  1  These  are  the  questions — and  such  as  these — over 
which,  age  after  age,  the  wise  and  the  good  have  thought  themselves 
weary ;  while  the  imaginative  and  the  weak  have  sought  among  the 
stars,  and  thought  to  read  their  destinies  from  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  listened  to  their  dreams,  and  believed  that  it  was  God  who 
called  them.     But  all  have  passed  away,  and,  one  after  another,  they 

•  WomM  tiul  ber  Needs.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakee  Smiih.  NewYoA  :  Powler  *  Welli, 
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have  resigned  their  gray  hairs  and  wearied  hearts  to  the  dust,  while 
still  upon  their  expiring  lips  quivered  the  great,  unanswered — "Why  1" 

To-day,  in  this  great  age  of  "  new  lights,"  we  have  solutions  num- 
berless offered  to  this  our  world-wide  problem.  Every  "  ww"  upon 
earth  has  got  its  explanation  of,  and  its  remedy  for,  this  monster 
Evil,  which  the  poor,  ignorant  world  has  so  long  imagined  inex- 
plicable and  incurable.  What  is  this  bugbear  of  the  world  ?  this 
sin — this  pain — this  suffering?  Nothing,  forsooth,  it  would  now 
appear — ^nothing  but  a  nightmare  dream ;  a  kind  of  world  dys- 
pepsia ;  at  worst,  a  species  of  toothache,  which,  by  some  socialistic, 
communistic,  feministic,  Mormonistic,  or  any  other  such  application 
of  chloroform  to  the  suffering  patient,  may  be  made  to  pass  away 
in  a  sweet  dream  of  perfection.  If  we  will  only  believe  our  doctors 
and  open  our  mouths  wide,  we  are  cured  at  once.  Down  goes  their 
nostrum,  as  glibly  as  the  new-fashioned  capsule,  by  help  of  which, 
the  lucky  individual  to  whom  a  nauseous  dose  of  castor-oil  is  pre- 
scribed, may  (so  declareth  to  us  the  immaculate  truth  of  advertise- 
ments) luxuriate  in  a  dainty  something,  resembling  a  luscious  piece 
of  turtle-fat ;  one  luxurious  gulp,  and,  lo !  the  deed  is  done. 

Startled  by  the  loud-mouthed  Eurekas  of  each  new  sect  as  it  starts 
into  being,  we  turn  to  investigate  their  discoveries — ^but  alas !  like 
the  &bled  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  these  are  but  dust  and  ashes  to  the 
taste.  Their  great  discoveries,  forsooth,  end  in  the  tautologous  de- 
claration that  the  world  is  evil,  simply  because  it  is  not  perfect. 
They  write  books,  and  they  make  speeches ;  they  plan  and  they 
oounterplan  ;  they  fiincy  they  have  found  a  perfect  mine  of  thought, 
and  they  dig  away  at  it  valorously.  But,  behold!  the  fancied 
jewels  which  they  dive  at  prove  to  be  but  cast-off  glass — the  refuse 
offal  of  those  great  laborers  who  have  preceded  them  ;  while  still,  in 
its  fullest  development,  the  same  great  mystery  of  evil,  for  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  has  yet  found  a  cause  or  a  cure,  looms  out, 
not  only  in  spite  o^  but  even  in  bolder  prominence  from  their  ig- 
norant meddling.  Quacks  they  are,  whose  salve  (ires  the  wound, 
whose  potion  poisons  the  blood,  and  the  sick  world  writhes  under 
their  ill-judged  medicaments.  Back,  fools !  to  what  ye  were  made 
for ! — ^your  plow  and  your  loom,  your  spindle  and  your  shears ; 
these,  and  these  only,  are  the  tools  Heaven  destined  for  you.  iTe 
sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Wo  to  the  world  which  seeks  its  rulers 
where  it  should  but  find  its  drudges!  Wo  to  the  drudge  who 
would  exalt  himself  into  the  ruler !  Nature  is  vigilant  of  her  laws, 
and  has  no  pardon  for  the  breakers  of  them.  The  sentenced  wretch 
appeals  in  vain ;  and  the  hair-brained  Phaeton,  who  would  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  perish  amidst  the  suffering  he  has  caused. 

The  world*  has  supped  full  of  horrors  under  such  false  guides. 
Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  they  have  led  us  through  dirty  slough 
and  miry  way,  until  filth  and  corruption  seem  almost  our  natural 
element.  But  we  are  about  to  touch  upon  womanhood,  and  must, 
in  courtesy,  somewhat  soften  our  language,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  feminine  reform  corps  may  not  take  our  defer- 
ence, thus  offered,  as  an  invidious  dbtinctlon,  maliciously  bestowed 
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upon  their  sex.  Strong,  however,  in  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  the 
defender,  not  the  libeler  of  the  sex,  we  must,  while  we  will  do  our 
"  spiriting"  as  gently  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow,  en- 
deavor to  show  the  Mse  position  in  which  the  innovators  have 
placed  themselves,  as  well  as  the  slanderous  assertions  which  their 
course  is  calculated  to  throw  over  the  true  cause  of  womanhood. 

The  reforming  ladies  have  not  yet  got  an  **  wm"  for  their  move ; 
but  have  nevertheless  come  forward  scarcely  less  boldly  than  their 
masculine  coadjutors,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  competitors,  in 
the  world-doctoring  system.  We  have  had  some  curiosity  to  see  their 
arguments ;  and  being,  we  confess,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
plow  through  the  mass  of  declamation  with  which  they  favor  the 
world,  have  endeavored  to  limit  our  studies,  in  this  line,  to  selec- 
tions. Following  this  course,  our  attention  has  happened  to  &11 
upon  Mrs.  E.  O,  Smith,  who  is,  we  are  informed,  among  the  most 
moderate  of  the  feminist  reformers !  Tolerably  &ir  specimens  of 
the  other  extreme  have  been  made  public  in  the  sundry  women-con- 
vention reports  which  have  appeared,  and  also  in  a  very  remarkable 
article  which  graced,  or  rather  disgraced,  the  pages  of  the  last  July 
number  of  the  Westminster  Quarterly.  We  have  not,  with  a  super- 
ficial view  of  criticism,  limited  ourselves  to  a  glance  over  title-page  and 
final  flourish,  with  a  hurried  glimpse  or  two  at  the  Intervening  pages  of 
the  little  work  we  have  undertaken  to  review,  but,  with  a  sober  spirit  of 
Inquiry,  have  set  about  finding  whatever  we  could  find  in  it  of  true  or 
of  false,  marking  and  remarking  everything  noteworthy  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  are,  we  think,  ready  to  give  the  authoress  credit  for  any 
merit  of  thought  or  style  which  she  may  have  exhibited.  We  will 
say  little  of  the  last — simply  remarking,  that  if  the  lady  is  not  a 
very  careless  writer,  she  has  to  complain  of  a  very  careless  printer. 
Her  thoughts  (or  vacancies  of  thought,  we  cannot  quite  determine 
which)  being  not  unfrequently  given  in  a  form  which  fiiirly  puzzles 
our  grammar  as  well  as  our  logic.  How  many  of  these  discrepan- 
cies belong  to  the  printer,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  having  our- 
selves  suffered  enough  from  the  impish  fraternity  of  the  printing- 
ofllce,  to  learn  a  most  sympathizing  fellow-feeling  towards  our  co- 
suflferers  in  that  line.  We  take  it,  moreover,  for  granted,  that  many 
worse  literary  delinquencies  must  be  frequent  among  the  reformist 
sisterhood,  (the  lady  in  question  ranking,  we  are  informed,  among 
their  literati,)  and  we  have  cause  to  thank  our  stars  that  we  have 
not,  in  the  boldness  of  our  exploring  expedition  through  these  un^ 
known  regions,  fallen  into  worse  hands.  If  we  are,  as  we  frankly 
confess  ourselves,  somewhat  mystified  even  now,  by  the  irregular 
currents  and  the  confusion  of  words  and  ideas  around  us,  what  might 
have  been  our  fate  had  we  become  entangled  midst  the  overwhelm- 
ing icebergs  of  female-convention  polemics  1  Would  the  world  have 
immortalized  in  us  a  second  Sir  Jonn  Franklin  1  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  laid  down  our  little  volume  with  a  most  sympathizing  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth  of  a  remark  we  encountered  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Blackwood.  The  reviewer  there  observes,  that  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  is  to  dwell  with  great  em- 
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phasis  and  a  kind  of  inspired  frenzy  upon  the  word  "infinite,'^  which 
they  have  appropriated  to  their  use  in  a  peculiar,  mystified,  iude- 
finite,  indefinable  signification.  '*  They  have  made  the  discovery  that 
'this  poet  or  that  painter  talks  or  paints  the  '  infinite.'  They  6nd  in 
every  obscurity  of  thought — in  every  violence  of  passion,  the  *  infinite.! 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing ;'  they 
always  signify  the  'infinite.'"  Very  decidedly  Mrs.  Smith  deals 
largely  in  the  "  infinite ;"  and  we  confess  ourselves  matter  of  fisust 
enough  to  wish  that  she  had,  instead,  confined  herself  to  the  much 
more  distinct,  as  well  as  more  succinct  explanation  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Mehitable  Haskell,  who,  rising  to  make  a  speech  at  the  first  Wor- 
cester Convention,  frankly  acknowledges  that  "  she  does  not  know 
what  are  woman's  rights,  but  for  forty,  nay,  fifly  years,  she  has 
known  what  woman's  wrongs  are,  for  she  has  felt  them."  Now 
there  is  something  right  hearty — something  earnest  and  downright 
in  the  declaration  of  this  good  lady.  We  feel  that  she,  at  leasts  did 
not  frequent  the  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  her 
graces,  whether  of  person  or  rhetoric.  We  fancy  we  can  see  the 
good  Mrs.  Mehitable  before  us  :  Broad,  square-shouldered ;  some- 
what raw-boned ;  sharp  gray  eyes ;  teeth  deficient  (she  would  disdain 
to  mend  her  oratory  or  her  looks  by  false  ones);  a  bony  hand  which 
hath  shown  service  over  the  washtub,  and  well  calculated,  in  its 
mere  appearance,  to  excite  admonitory  twinges  in  the  fiagellatable 
parts  of  luckless  youth ;  said  hand  being  used  with  some  vehemence  of 
gesticulation.  All  her  motions  angular;  all  her  forms  angular. 
Worthy  Mrs.  Mehitable,  vastly  rather  would  we  shake  hands  with 
thee  in  all  amicable  companionship,  than  stand  a  few  of  those  angu- 
lar motions,  energetically  applied  about  our  ears.  In  ver}'  truth, 
too,  we  confess  to  something  of  sympathy  with  thee.  Evidently, 
thou  art  an  earnest  soul.  Earnest,  doubtless,  in  thy  washtub,  as 
in  thy  flagellatory  duties ;  and  earnestly,  too,  ft equentest  thou  these 
conventions,  hoping  that  some  good  may  be  hatched  out  of  them. 
Alas  !  good  Mrs.  Mehitable,  take  home  that  earnest  soul  of  thine. 
There  is  work  for  it  elsewhere,  but  none  here.  Here  is  Babel-con- 
fusion, brawling  presumption,  restless  vanity ;  no  room  for  truth. 
Thy  woman's  wrongs,  borne  for  fifty  long  years,  canst  thou  not  bear 
yet  a  little  longer  ?  Let  sufiering  teach  thee  patience.  Let  patience 
(each  thee  love.  Let  love  teach  thee  gentleness,  charity,  for- 
bearance ;  and  although  we  will  not  warrant  thee  a  disfiranchisement 
from  woman's  wrongs — for  our  world  is  far  from  perfect,  and  ever 
the  strong  hand  must  abuse  its  power — credit  us,  worthy  Mrs.  M^ 
hitable,  thus  thou  hast  done  more  to  put  down  the  abuse  of  that 
strong  hand — ^more  in  the  true  cause  of  woman,  than  scores  of  con- 
Ventionists  can  accomplish.  Thus  all  that  one  woman  can  do,  thou 
hast  done.  For  hast  thou  not  shown  that  gentleness  can  master 
passion  ?  Bowing  before  the  strong  hand,  hast  thou  not  shamed  it  1 
And  doth  not  thus  thine  earnest  soul  teach  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  the  true  lesson  of  Christian  charity  and  philosophical 
forbearance  1 

But  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  being  a  literary  lady,  a 
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^  womaa  of  geniug,'^  as  we  imdentand  her  occasionally  to  intimate^ 
would  in  all  probability  spurn  the  idea  of  comparison  with  so  humble 
a  sister  reformer  as  this  most  excellent  Mrs.  Mehitable,  the  charm  of 
whose  name  and  eloquence  has  drawn  us  off  from  our  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  discussion.  We  have  confessed  that  Mrs.  S.  is  too 
high  in  ^*  the  infinite'^  for  our  clouded  intellects  to  penetrate  her 
dream-land.  We  have  done  our  best,  but  cannot  exactly  find  out 
what  she  would  be  after.  We  even  doubt  whether,  in  the  ftill  flow  of 
inspiration,  her  genius  could  condescend  to  settle  so  trifling  a  point 
in  her  own  mind.  When  folks  are  in  "  the  infinite,"  they  are  of 
course,  and  ought  to  be,  incomprehensible  to  other  people ;  very 
likely,  also,  to  ^emselves.  She,  too,  preaches  love  and  gentleness ; 
but  it  is  with  a  reservation :  a  resistance  reservation,  a  conventionist 
reservation,  a  right^-votinff  reservation,  a  spontaneity  reservation, 
sxi  intuition  reservation.  In  short,  her  argument  rushing  to  and  fro 
on  every  varying  gale,  from  communism  to  socialism,  from  Chris- 
tianity to  free-thinking,  from  real  woman-thought  to  conventionist 
woman-thought,  is  as  impossible  to  follow  as  an  ignis-fatuus.  We 
can-  only  say  that  it  has,  in  all  its  veerings,  a  most  distressing  ten- 
den<^  to  the  '*  higher  law''  ^llades,  and  our  authoress  has,  much  more 
than  she  is  herself  probably  aware  of,  exhibited  to  us  the  unde^^ 
vdoped  Louis  Blanc  in  petticoats.  We  must  however  here  do  the 
ladies  the  justice  to  remark,  that  the  feminine  move  has  at  least  this 
advantage  over  the  various  masculine  ones,  that,  more  than  any  theory 
yet  advanced,  it  logically  carries  principles  to  their  climax.  Granted 
that  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  inevitably  then  A  must  be  C.  The  ladies 
jump  to  their  conclusion  boldly,  while  men  stand  higgling  with  the 
relics  of  old  prejudice.  Given  the  premises  that  "  all  men  •  are  bom 
free  and  equal ;''  that  "  intuition  is  God's  law,"  and  that  *'  aptitude  is 
no  ailment  of  use,"  they  are  right,  and  have  the  merit  of  bringing  out 
Iheir  principles  in  unadulterated  perfection.  A  strange  pot  pouri  of 
a  world  must  indeed  result  from  such  premises ! 

Our  authoress  complains  of  the  degradation  of  woman  In  society: 
that  she  is  out  of  her  place,  unappreciated,  having  her  talents  and 
powers  not  only  hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  absolutely  thrown  away, 
while  she  becomes  either  the  slave  or  the  toy  of  man.  Now  this  is 
all  true  of  some  women — many  women — ^perhaps  we  must  even 
confessi,  of  a  majority  of  women.  (We  are  not  quite  ready  to  con- 
cede tl^s  position  in  its  full  force,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  will 
give  our  antagonists  the  furthest  point  to  which  they  can  possibly  lay 
claim.)  Yet  we  will  not  allow  the  universality  nor  the  necessity  of 
such  an  effect,  from  the  operation  of  the  actual  laws  of  existing  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  woman,  as  a  class,  who  is  thus  degraded,  but  only  so 
many  individual  women,  each  one  of  whom  is  separately,  and  from 
causes  quite  extraneous  from  her  position  as  woman,  so  d^raded. 
Many,  noble  (and  we  believe  increasing  in  proportionate  numbers 


•  It  would  be,  as  the  ladies  hare  jostly  remarked,  mere  cjnibbling.  to  contend  that  the 
word  "  men"  in  this  oft  quoted  sentence  docs  not  mean  (if  it  means  axijrthing)  human  be- 
ings, and  indodes  them  as  well  as  cnfifea. 
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with  the  advanee  of  ciyilization^  are  the  examples  of  hi^,  self-relv* 
ing,  beaven-depcnding,  duty-fulfilling  women  in  every  position  of  lift^ 
who,  by  a  noble  self  abnegation,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  are  daily  showing  that  womaa  is  not  inherently, 
either  in  her  nature  or  her  position,  what  our  authoress  would  wish 
to  prove  hen  Many  women  (we  have  already  said  we  will  ev^ 
grant  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of  women)  are  degraded,  not 
because  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  position  which  nature 
assigns  them,  but  because,  like  MrsJSmith,  they  cannot  be  content  with 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  virtues  oalled  forth  by  that,  and  in  that  po- 
sition. They  forget  the  woman's  duty-fulfilling  ambition,  to  covet  man's 
fame-grasping  ambition.  Woman  was  made  for  duty,  not  forjkim; 
and  so  soon  aa  she  forgets  this  great  law  of  her  being,  which  consigns 
her  to  a  life  of  heroism  if  she  will — but  quiet,  unobtrusive  heroism- 
she  throws  herself  from  her  position,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  degrades 
herself  This  mistaken  hungering  for  the  forbidden  fruit ;  this  grasp- 
ing at  the  notoriety  belonging  (if  indeed  it  properly  belongs  to  any) 
by  nature  to  man,  is  at  the  root  of  all  her  debasement.  Look  at  the 
ball-room  belle  for  instance.  Why  is  she  a  fUrt^  a  eoquette,  a  heart- 
less trifler  with  hearts  ?  Not  because  there  is  harm  in  the  ball-room 
enjoyment  of  youth ;  in  the  joy-waking  musie,  or  the  spirit-rousing 
dance ;  but  because  she  would  be  talked  of,  and  forgets  duty,  con- 
science, and  heart,  in  the  love  of  notoriety.  Why  does  the  young 
mother  forget  the  sick  baby  in  its  cradle,  to  listen  to  the  whispered 
inanities  of  those  bewhiskered  fops  who  surround  her  1  Why,  but 
because  she  cannot  resign  to  duty  that  petty  fame  to  which  she  de- 
grades herself.  Why  does  the  gray  and  wrinkled  matron,  whom 
nature  and  duty  would  keep  at  her  fireside  comer  to  wake  the  young 
hearts  round  her  to  the  love  of  God,  nature,  and  virtue,  rush  out  with 
her  berouged  cheek  and  stained  lodes,  to  try  and  play  the  belle  a 
little  longer  ?  Still  she  grasps  at  her  shame.  It  is  her  ambition  that 
degrades  her.  Why  does  the  literary  lady  leave  too  oflen  her  infiant 
to  the  hireling ;  her  sick  and  her  poor  to  chance  charity  ?  What  is 
it  that  stocks  the  world  with  Harriet  Martineaus,  George  Sands,  and 
Lady  Bulwers  1  Is  it  not  the  same  hungering  love  for  notoriety,  the 
same  misdirected  ambition ;  misdirected  still,  though  in  another  track  ? 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  fullest  exercise  by  woman  of 
the  thought  and  mind,  which,  if  God  has  given,  he  has  given  for  use. 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  writing  of  such  thoughts ;  nothing 
unwomanish  even,  we  think,  in  the  publishing  of  them.  Society 
has  accordingly  permitted,  and  does  permit,  unblamed  and  unchecked, 
woman's  fullest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  literary  powers  in  every 
line ;  and  she  has,  equally  with  the  man,  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  use 
it,  this  theatre  of  effort  open  to  her.  If  she  has  not,  equally  with 
the  man,  distinguished  herself  in  it,  it  is  because  her  tisdents  and  dis* 
position  do  not  indicate  this  as  the  career  best  suited  to  the  fullest 
exercise  of  her  faculties  and  virtues.  It  is  not  her  highest  destiny.  It 
is  not  her  noblest  life.  Nevertheless  many  women,  with  great  and 
true  woman-minds,  have  written,  have  published,  and  have  done  good, 
by  so  expanding  the    brighter  developments  of   woman-thought 
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Bat  so  soon  as  woman  strives  with  man's  ambition ;  so  soon  as  she  for- 
gets the  ruling  thought  of  duty,  letting  its  throne  be  usurped  by  the 
illegitimate  hungering  for  fame  and  notoriety  which  so  &tally  mis- 
leads her,  her  writings,  as  her  nature,  become  corrupted  in  the  strug- 
gle. She  has  resigned  herself  to  an  ignis-fatuus  guide,  which  fails 
never  to  plunge  her  into  the  mire  of  degradation.  Man,  like  woman, 
may  fa\\,  and  does  fall,  through  similar  causes,  to  similar  degradation. 
But  as  the  woman's  fall  is  from  a  higher  and  a  purer  elevation,  even 
80  grovels  she  lower  in  her  debasement,  and  closer  and  heavier  clings 
to  her  its  consequent  soil.  Because  women  have  thus  sinned  we  be- 
hold their  punishment.  Degraded  they  are,  even  in  that  proportion 
wherein  they  have  erred.  The  ball-room  coquette,  in  the  midst  of 
her  triumph,  is  degraded  in  her  heart  and  in  her  bemg.  The  brilliant 
Greorge  Sand,  bold  in  her  impudence  and  her  talent,  is  d^raded  to 
the  dust  before  the  blushing  mother,  who  watches  that  her  innocent 
child  shall  not  lay  its  hand  upon  the  foul  productions,  wherein 
France's'  brilliant  novelist  often  competes  in  obscenity  with  the  nau- 
seous filth  spewed  forth,  as  though  in  devilish  scorn,  by  her  compa- 
triots, a  Sue  and  a  Dumas,  upon  a  community  sufficiently  degraded  to 
admire  them.  In  a  steady  pursuit  of  duty  such  names  would  be  per- 
haps entirely  unknown.  But  dares  any  one  say  that  they  are  better 
for  being  thus  known  ?  or  is  there  anything  but  a.  sickly  appetite  for 
notoriety  which  could  make  such  a  position  to  be  coveted  ?  Is  a 
Ninon  de  I'Endos,  a  duchess  of  Pompadour,  or  a  George  Sand  (in- 
disputably celebrated  women  all  of  them)  so  good,  so  pure,  or  so 
noble  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  unknown  mother  who  strokes  to 
sleep  the  weary  eye  of  her  baby,  and  whispers  to  its  waking  thought 
her  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons  of  duty  and  of  truth.  Brilliant 
&llen  ones  the  world  have  seen ;  but  nature  turns  from  them  in  sorrow* 
She  glories  not,  but  weeps  for  her  fallen  children. 

It  is  this  same  misguided  love  for  notoriety,  which  now  misleads 
women  to  insist  upon  political  rights,  as  they  word  their  demand — 
that  is  to  say,  admission  to  the  struggle  for  political  distinction. 
And  what  is  this  that  they  ask  ?  Wlmt,  but  that  like  the  half-bar. 
barons,  half-heroic  Spartan  maid,  they  may  be  permitted  to  strip 
themselves  to  the  strife,  and  wrestle  in  the  public  arena  ]  Can  civil- 
ized. Christianized  woman  covet  such  a  right  1  They  pretend,  or  they 
mislead  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  pure 
desire  to  ennoble  the  sex.  Let  them  look  honestly  and  calmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  but  notoriety,  not 
elevation,  which  they  seek.  In  all  derelictions  from  the  right,  the 
just,  the  holy,  and  the  true,  woman  is  responsible  for  her  own  degra- 
dation ;  inasmuch  as  it  entirely  proceeds  from  her  own  act,  in  casting 
herself  out  from  her  true  position.  She  is  herself,  we  repeat,  the 
sole  cause  of  it;  and  we  wish  to  lay  a  stress  upon  this,  because  we 
maintain  her  to  be  a  responsible,  reasoning  being,  and  not  man's  pup- 
pet. It  is  no  excuse  for  her  that  man  tempts  her  into  folly.  Man 
w  unfortunately  ready  enough  to  tempt  woman  to  err,  and  does  not 
always  stop  to  calculate  the  possible  evil  resulting  from  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.    It  amuses  him  to  see  the  performances  of  the 
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cireus^lown,  or  the  Tnonkey-man.  It  pleases  him  to  have  wonum  for 
his  toy.  He  will  pay  the  former  with  his  money,  the  latter  with  his 
flattery,  aiid  thus  tempt  to  degradation,  but  he  cannot  degrade.  The 
degradation  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  consent  of  the  degraded. 
The  accessory  to  murder  cannot  be  held  guiltless  because  tempted  by  his 
principal.  No  reasoning  being  can  be  made  an  accessory  but  by  his 
own  consent.  We  may  pity  the  weakness  that  falls  by  temptation, 
but  cannot  receive  it  as  exculpation  from  the  crime,  except  by  ac- 
knowledging, in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  received,  (as  in  the  cases  of  infants 
or  maniacs,)  a  defect  or  inferiority  in  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
person  misled.  We  allow  no  such  defect  or  mferiority  to  woman, 
and  therefore  hold  her  fully  responsible  for  her  own  course.  Seeking 
notoriety  and  applause,  if  (as  too  ofben  she  does)  she  stoops  to  con- 
quer, she  stoops  with  her  own  free  will.  Man's  wishes  cannot  d^rade 
her.  She  degrades  herself  to  man's  Mrishes.  Let  her  feel  her  duty  as 
a  woman,  avoiding  alike  an  undue  valuation  of  man's  applause,  and 
an  unworthy  grappling  with  him  for  notoriety,  and  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  degradation  in  her  position.  There  may  be  no  publicity,  no 
&r  spread  reputation,  no  fame ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  degradation 
in  the  holy,  full,  conscientious,  and  unguerdoned  fulfilment  of  duty. 
There  ar^,  undoubtedly,  many  false  positions  in  which  woman  may 
be  placed,  where  the  fault  is  not  so  entirely  her  own  as  in  the  classes 
above  noticed.  But  none  of  these  are  of  the  same  vital  importanoe, 
for  by  none  of  them  is  the  woman-nature  so  entirely  neutralized  and 
destroyed.  Our  authoress  attacks  the  established  laws  of  society  as 
defective,  as  not  sufficiently  protecting  woman  in  the  right  of  holding 
property ;  not  sufficiently  upholding  her  in  the  right  of  laboring  for 
its  acquisition ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  not  sufficiently  checking  her  in 
the  right  of  getting  married  before  she  has  the  sense  to  know  what 
she  is  about.  We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  our  laws  are  perfeot 
in  the  varied  system  of  checks  and  balances  required,  or  that  they 
may  not  exhibit  some  ill-jointed  legislation  upon  these  and  many 
other  subjects;  but  strongly  suspect,  from  the  legal  instinct  (intuition) 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  that  if  she  and  her  compeers  were  set  to  put 
the  laws  to  rights,  we  should  have  a  strong  compound  of  the  Draco- 
nian  and  the  barn-burner  systems.  Tyranny  here,  license  there- 
lock  doors  and  bolt  windows  on  this  side  of  the  street,  but  over  the 
way  throw  all  open,  pray  for  "  the  good  time  coming,"  and  trust  to 
"  the  law  of  our  own  intuitions."  We  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  S.  at 
the  head  of  a  family  of  some  half-dozen  young  ladies  of  sixteen  and 
thereabout,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  married  witii  or 
without  permission.  What  system  of  restrictions  and  legal  checks 
she  could  devise  to  keep  her  unruly  little  community  in  order,  we 
think  would  be  a  vast  puzzle  to  her  genius,  requiring  a  higher  exercise 
of  mind,  of  Christian  charity,  of  philosophy,  and  of  every  noblest 
intellectual  characteristic,  than  the  writings  of  some  scores  of  sudi 
volumes  as  that  wherewith  she  has  now  seen  fit  to  edify  the  public. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  much  more  could  be  effected  in  such  a  case 
by  one  sensible,  matronly,  gentle  and  judicious  mother  or  aunt,  kindly 
watdiing  and  counseling  from  that  throne  of  woman,  her  own  chair, 
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hj  her  own  fireside,  tlun  by  troops  of  votisg  and  q^eech-making  oon* 
Tentionist  law-givera 

"  If  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  any  woman  of  genius  is  so  untrue  to  herself  as  to 
say  she  should  have  been  happier  as  an  in-door,  paina-taldne",  fireside 
woman ;  careful  for  the  small  savings  of  a  household ;  holding  me  rod  in 
terrorem  over  unruly  urchins,  and  up  in  the  morning  early,  to  scold  the 
servants,  her  nature  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  maiufestation  of  sex,  ^e  is 
from  some  cause  disqualified  for  the  holdinc;  of  6od*s  beautiful  and  abundant 
mfts  in  reverent  stewardship;  she  is  the  Jew,  better  pleased  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apis  than  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Jehovah,  looking  to  the  flesh* 
pots  of  Egypt^  and  turning  from  the  heavenly  manna." 

Mrs.  S.,  we  presume,  considers  it  a  mark  of  genius  to  make  oneself 
as  happy  as  convenient,  leaving  duty  to  knock,  unheeded,  outside  the 
door.  We  can  only  say,  that  £e  highest  and  most  intellectual  speci- 
mens of  womanhood  we  have  ever  seen,  scorning  not  the  duty  of 
managing  children  and  servants,  took  into  their  hands  and  hearts  the 
task  which  nature  gave  them,  and  fulfilled  it,  with  the  fullest  powers 
of  a  God-ffiven,  soul-beaming  intellect.  If  these  were  Jews  worship- 
Apis,  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  sublime  mysteries  with  which 

rs.  S.  would  replace  such  worship ! 

''  We  mnst  and  will  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  mat  nature  if  it  be  great,  and 
we  are  happy  only  as  we  obey  its  monitions.  We  are  not  happy  in  a  half  life, 
a  half  utterance;  for  the  wealth  struggles  for  its  power;  the  smothered  fire 
boms  and  oonsomes  till  it  finds  room  for  its  heahhful  glow.  A  thousand  women 
are  ill-natured  and  miserable,  not  from  positive  ius  about  them,  but  from 
compression ;  they  have  that  within,  demanding  space  and  indulgence,  and 
they  pine  for  its  freedom — ^the  laws  of  their  life  are  not  comprehended,  and 
they  sink  into  imbecile  complaints,  only  because  there  is  no  voice  to  call 
them  forth  to  freedom  and  light" 

Still  the  question  seems,  not  "  what  ought  I  to  do,"  but  "  what 
would  I  like  to  do."  It  is,  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  our  authoress, 
aufiicient  excuse  for  a  woman  to  be  ilUnatured  and  miserable^  that  she 
sufiers  from  compression,  A  man,  too,  may,  we  suppose,  sufier 
from  compression  as  well  as  a  woman.  He  may  be  as  ill  suited 
to  the  plow  or  the  counting-house,  as  she  is  to  the  spindle  or 
the  nursery ;  but  has  he,  therefore,  the  right  to  be  *•  ill-natured  and 
miserable  T  Has  he  the  right  to  say,  *4  am  a  genius,  and  it  is  an  unjust 
&te  that  places  me  here^"  Men,  as  well  as  women,  certainly  do  fol- 
low  such  a  course  not  unfrequently,  grumbling  very  unnecessarily  and 
very  uselessly  at  the  defects  of  this  dod-made  world,  which  they  would 
have  made  so  much  better.  But  we,  until  enlichtened  by  these  recent 
new-light  developments,  have  always  supposed  that  the  old  fable  of 
the  child  crying  for  the  moon,  was  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  most 
reasonable  mode  of  answering  such  complaints  against  the  orderings 
of  life  and  destiny.  Human  cravings  soar  high.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
human  being,  not  bom  in  a  state  of  imbecility  almost  as  cramped  as 
that  of  the  oyster  in  his  shell,  who  does  not  suffer,  or  fancy  that  he 
suffers,  from  compression.  Shall  we  all  begin  to  pout  for  the  moon  I 
— to  be  ill-tempered  and  miserable  over  our  state  of  compression  ? 
Such  are  they,  who — 

*'  By  the  road -side  fall  and  perish,  * 

Weary  with  the  march  ot  life." 
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Such  are  they  who  wantonly  waste  the  talent  which  God  has  given 
them.  The  true  soul,  the  strong  soul,  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  asks 
not,  "How  shall  I  be  happy T  but  ••How  shall  I  do  right  1"  and, 
choosing  its  course,  strives  forward  bravely,  cheerily,  and  God-fear- 
ingly,  to  its  goal. 

**  Sorrow  and  8ilexK:6  are  ftrong^  and  patient  endurance  if  Ood-like." 

Sisters,  is  it  we  who  preach  unto  you  degradation  ? — ^is  it  we  who 
point  you  from  the  "heavenly  manna"  to  **the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  1** 
In  the  little  book  before  us,  we  find  many  a  glimmering  of  the  true 
consciousness  of  what  woman  ought  to  be—glimpses  of  genuine 
womannature,  showing  how  difficult  it  is,  even  embroiled  among 
such  sophistries,  to  entirely  corrupt  it.  But  every  where  comes 
the  adjunct,  the  unlucky  reservation  which  spoils  everything  that  is 
good  and  truthful  in  the  thought  For  good  and  truth  there  are,  even 
here,  stuggling,  as  ever  they  do  struggle,  at  the  groundwork  of  every 
error.  Good  and  truth  there  are  in  the  thought,  which  says  that  woman 
is  not  what  she  should  be ;  but  ^Isehood  and  mischief  in  the  cry 
which  hounds  heron  to  these  most  un womanish  proceedings,  by  way  of 
bettering  a  condition  which  needs  not  changCy  but  cure ;  not  reform, 
but  perfection.  Never  spake  prophet  truer  words  than  these  of  Mrs. 
Smith : 

"  There  is  a  Woman*s  sphere — harmonious,  holy,  soul-imparting ;  it  has  its 
grades,  its  laws  from  the  nature  of  things." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  holy,  more  God-serving,  ay,  and  more  beautifal, 
than  the  steady,  self-denying  labor  of  the  large  cla^  oi  women  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  who,  with  woman-like  dignity  and  solid  sense,  pursue  a  calling^ 
humble  and  pains-taking,  to  earn  anlhonest  subsistence  for  their  families. 
The  lives  of  these  women  are  oflen  truly  heroic,  are  silent^  beautiful  epics, 
breathing  the  best  aspirations  of  poetry  and  romance." 

"  I  see  no  way  in  which  harmony  can  result  in  the  world  without  entire 
recognition  of  differences,  for  surely  nothing  is  gained  upon  ei&er  side  by 
antagonism  merely" 

Alas !  for  that  unlucky  little  word  ^^merely?^  Therein  lies  snugly  hid 
away  the  mischievous  devil  who  is  whispering  his  reservations  to 
the  ear  of  our  modern  Eves.  Antagonism  is  all  right,  we  may  sup- 
pose, though  not  antagonism  merely,  Happy  would  we  be,  however, 
did  the  reservation  of  our  authoress  end  here;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
mass  of  her  little  volume  is  one  succession  of  bitter  antagonism, 
illogical  reasoning,  romantic  dreaming,  and  half-understood  truths. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  as  she  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  deepest- 
dyed  reformers ;  and  if  (as  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely)  she  sports 
the  "  Bloomer,"  we  will  wager  our  newest  gold  pen  that  she  "  wears 
it  with  a  difrerence.**  She  is  not  "  perfectly  certain"  of  the  efficacy  of 
woman's-rights  conventions ;  but  she  rejoices  in  the  fact,  that  this 
"stirring  of  woman-thought  originates  in  our  own  country,"  and  sees 
no  reason  why  women  should  not  "associate,  as  do  our  compeers  of 
the  other  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  better  views,  and  of  con- 
firming some  degree  of  power ;"  nor  why  "  those  who  have  a  fancy  to 
tinker  a  constitution,  canvass  a  county,  or  preach  the  gospel,  should 
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not  be  pennitted  to  do  so,  provided  thej  feel  this  to  be  the  best  use 
of  their  faculties." 

''  Hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  events,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  influence 
of  woman  should  not  be  acknowledged  at  the  baUot-box." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  women 
have  a  right  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  military 
posts,  and  each  and  all  spheres  where  men  ^  most  do  congregate.' "  *    *    * 

She  doubts ; — ^but  why  ?  Not  because  woman  is  there  en^jroly  out 
of  her  place,  but  because  (here  the  lady  takes  a  plunge  into  the 
infinite)  she  thinks  that  a  "  pure  state  of  society"  b  approaching 
wherein  "  these  needs  will  pass  away."     "  But" — she  continues— 

''  But,  till  '  the  good  time  coming*  arrive,  let  her  be  free  to  her  own 
intuitions." 

"  Merrily  swim  we ;  the  moon  ihineB  bright." 

Verily,  at  this  rate,  we  will  soon  be  in  the  deep  of  the  waters. 

A  step  or  two  further,  we  will  venture,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  moonlight;  warily,  however,  lest  we  find  ourselves  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  bog,  before  we  are  ready  for  the  plunge.  The 
lady's  own  mind,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  determined  on  many  of  the  most  important  points 
of  her  subject.  She  "sees  no  reason  ;"  she  is  "  not  perfectly  certain," 
Ac,  &c.  What  guide  then  does  she  propose  to  herself  and  us, 
through  these  labyrinthian  mazes?  '•  Our  intuitions  are  to  be 
trusted.^^  Here  we  are,  then.  Behold  it, — the  mvstery  of  mysteries ! — 
the  inspiration  ! — the  intuition !  In  a  word,  (although  she  does  not 
just  give  it  the  &shionable  ilame,  perhaps  because  her  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up,)  the  higher  law  ! 

"  Emancipate  from  external  bondage,  and  the  internal  law,  written  upon 
every  human  heart,  makes  itself  audible.  Thus  the  most  free  are  the  most 
bound." 

€.  g. :  the  Mormon  governor,  with  his  score  or  threescore  (we 
really  forget  which  it  is)  of  wives.  Verily,  he  is  bounds  being  most 
free. 

Our  authoress  continues — 

"  A  woman  is  better  when  she  acts  out  of  her  own  spontaneity,  tenfold, 
than  when  she  attempts  to  conform  to  any  theory." 

This  somewhat  dubious  expression,  we  take  it,  would  be  more  clear 
if  the  "out  of"  we  have  italicized  were  replaced  by  "  from ;"  and  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  sentiment,  let  it  be  judged  of  by  what  follows. 
Beferring  to  the  rfti/y  of  a  wife,  she  exclaims — 

"  Duty  I  why  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  natural  action  and  privilege  of 
her  soul,  not  her  cold  duty ;  she,  the  true  wife,  does  not  say  "  it  is  mjr  duty ; 
the  law  of  God  in  her  heart  teaches  a  nicer  view  than  this,  a  more  mtimaie 
and  sacred  relation." 

Good!  ifsuchbe  her  spontaneity.  But,  what  if  the  spontaneity  lean 
on  the  other  side  1     Wo,  then,  to  the  household  over  which  sue  pre- 
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mdes.  Daty  has  gone  to  the  dogs ;  the  husband  may  go  to  the 
devil;  and  should  there  be  any  unlucky  brats  of  things  called 
children,  which  the  feminine  individual's  spontaneity  leaneth  not 
kindly  towards,  let  them  also  betake  themselves  to  01dNlck,orwhere- 
ever  luck  may  send  them,  while  the  lady  spontaneously  turns  herself 
to  the  constructing  of  some  womanVrights  constitution  in  readiness 
for  "  the  good  time  coming." 

"Can  they  not,  will  thev  never  learn,  that  the  Good  Father  is  wise  in 
the  bestowal  of  his  gifts ;  that  he  does  not  impart  a  superfluous  intelligence; 
that  he  does  not  create  a  desire  without  its  appropriate,  safe  and  harmo- 
nizing medium  of  gratification  ?" 

Have  we  then  no  desires  which  we  have  not  the  right  to  gratify  1 
This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  which  the  most  run-mad  rdbrraer  of 
the  day  will,  we  think,  scarcely  undertake  to  carry  to  its  extreme, 
without  consigning  the  actor  of  it  either  to  the  gallows  or  the  mad- 
house. Besides,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  male  spontaneities 
and  intuitions,  as  well  as  female  ones ;  the  former  possessing  the  in- 
disputable advantage  of  being  backed  by  physical  force,  which  will 
secure,  as  it  always  has  secured,  male  supremacy,  in  case  of  a  clash 
between  contending  spontaneities.  Man's  "  higher  law"  must  cer- 
tainly override  woman's.  What  then  is  the  necessary  result  to 
woman  of  such  a  combat  of  intuitions  1  What  but  the  most  fearful 
oppression  exercised  by  an  exasperated  tyrant  over  a  conquered  foe ; 
or,  at  best,  the  degrading  kindness  of  the  master-husband  with  his 
threescore  wives  1  Excblsior  !  Is  this  the  height  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
vision  of  perfected  civilization  ?  Why,  the  world  is  but  just  emerging 
from  such  a  rule ;  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  throws  not  the  handker- 
chief so  boldly  as  did  his  fathers.  Let  the  weak  cling  to  the  law. 
For  him  or  for  her,  the  worst  legislation  is  better  than  none.  The 
rule  of  intuitions  is  the  rule  of  brute  force.  What  doth  it  benefit,  that 
my  intuition  is  clearer,  brighter,  truer  than  his  1  What  matters  it 
that  my  impulses  are  good  while  his  are  evil  1  If  the  evil  be  strongs 
if  the  dark  be  mighty,  even  evil  will  sweep  away  good;  even  darik- 
ness  will  conquer  the  light.  Cling  therefore  to  the  law  ;  for  the 
law,  however  faulty,  is  still  the  feeble  effort  of  right  to  embody 
itself  into  a  rule  which  time  and  experience  may  perfect.  It 
is  the  struggling  forward  of  the  spirit  of  good.  It  is  the  con- 
cession of  the  powerful  evil  to  the  weaker  good.  Ye  who  are 
feeble,  ye  who  are  oppressed  1  cling  to  the  law,  even  although 
that  very  law  may  oppress  you.  That  it  does  oppress  you,  is 
proof  in  itself  that  the  strong  were  the  makers  of  it.  How- 
then  can  you  wrest  it  from  them  1  How  then  can  your  feebleness 
better  it  ]  The  law  is  a  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak ; 
and  because  the  concession  is  but  a  lame  one— is  but  a  half«accorded 
justice — will  the  weak  gain  by  its  rejection  ?  Will  he  not  act  more 
wisely  to  nurse  and  cherish  it,  if  possible,  to  a  nobler  growth* 
Woman  !  thou  whom  Nature  hath  made  to  persuade  and  not  to  com- 
ibat — to  entreat  but  not  to  force — cling  thou  then  to  the  written  law. 
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Ay,  e'en  as  to  thine  ark  of  safetj,  amid  the  surging  billows,  the  deluge 
of  brute  force — cling  even  to  its  very  letter.  Better  it,  if  thine  influenoe 
may  ;  but  as  thou  Taluest  the  rule  of  reason  and  of  God,  abolish  it 
not  to  make  way  for  intuitions  and  ^ontaneities. 

Our  lady  reformers  will  answer,  that  they  do  not  reject,  that  they 
would  only  reform  the  law.  But  stumbling  in  their  darkness,  they 
talk  of  they  know  not  what.  What  becomes  of  written  law,  when 
such  impertinent  twaddle  as  the  following  is  listened  to  1 

"  In  our  Integrity  we  stand  poised  in  our  own  Unitr,  a  Law,  a  Life." 
"  Yes,  the  sin  about  which  so  much  is  vaguely  prea(£ed,  is  the  violation  of 
this  great  light  vnthin  u&  It  is  the  putting  out  of  the  light  in  God's  temple, 
that  we  may  not  see  the  requirements  of  his  laws,  all  violations  of  which 
shall  be  revealed,  as  from  tne  house-tops  of  our  being.  We  must  look 
within  to  learn  these  lav^  and  go  forth  in  holy  obedience." 

Such  was  the  law  of  a  Robespierre,  who  looked  within  himself,  and 
went  forth  in  holy  obedience  to  slaughter  and  to  drown  his  country 
in  blood.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  Mormon,  who,  in  holy  obedience, 
takes  to  himself  his  threescore  wives ;  such  the  law  of  the  communist, 
the  socialist,  the  Fourierist ;  and  such  finally  of  this  new  sect,  as  yet 
but  limitedly  known,  which  is,  we  learn,  springing  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  proving  itself,  even  more  than  all  these, 
grossly  ready  to  fdllow  "  intuitions,"  in  "  holy  obedience"  to  which,  its 
members  speak  and  act  in  a  way  to  make  common  decency  veil  her 
eyes. 

However,  the  ladies  are  aggrieved ;  let  us  return  to  them,  and  ex- 
amine  how  they  propose  to  right  themselves. 

"  When  our  fathers  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  planted  themselves  upon  the  firm 
base  of  human  freedom,  didmed  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  might  have  foreseen  that  at  some  day  their 
daughters  would  sift  thoroughly  their  opinions  and  their  consequences,  and 
daringly  challenge  the  same  rights." 

Warlike  this,  rather.  Again,  elsewhere,  in  advocating  marriage 
reforms,  and  woman's  right  to  hold  property,  she  remarks : 

"  Allow  woman  the  rights  of  property,  open  to  her  the  avenues  to  wealth, 
permit  her  not  only  to  hold  property,  but  to  enter  into  conunerce,  or  into 
the  professions,  if  she  is  fit  for  them.  In  that  case  she  would  assuredly 
take  the  stand  that  her  forefathers  took,  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  oppressive,"  &c. 

And  of  course,  we  presume,  fight  for  that  stand  as  her  fathers  did. 
The  voie  de  fait  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  of  defending  disputed  rights 
m  this  world ;  and  at  this  rate,  ladies,  it  is  time  to  throw  aside  your 
kid  gloves,  and  accustom  yourselves  to  something  even  more  manlike 
than  your  satin  and  muslm  Bloomer  equipments.*     Your  fair  nands 

•  One  word  «•  passant  of  « the  Bloomer."  We  reaHy  mean  ^^JJLt^^Wrt^bte! 
Hie  dieta,  wWcb.  ^tr  ■•  we  know  anything  about  it,  i.  not  only  entirely  anotgecwmaBie, 
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must  harden  themselves  to  the  management  of  Colt's  revolvers,  of 
bombs,  grenades,  and  what  not  1  But,  ladies,  room  if  you  please,  for 
one  little  thought  You  know  we  had  mothers  as  well  as  Jhthers^-^ 
pilgrim  mothers  and  patriot  &thers.  Women,  true  women  thej 
were ;  women  of  the  home  and  of  the  hearth ;  women  of  true  hearts 
and  earnest  faiths ;  of  bold  councils — ay,  and  when  need  was-^of 
bold  actions  too.  And  yet  these,  disdaining  neither  their  duties  n<^ 
their  petticoats,  had  nothing  to  do  with  votings  and  conventions,  nor 
ever  claimed  the  right  '^  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  our  military  posts."  Quoere^  whether  our  fathers  or  our 
mothers,  with  all  due  reverence  for  both,  were  the  truest  models  for 
their  daughters'  imitation.  A  glimmering  of  common  sense  seems 
to  come  over  our  authoress  when  she  remarks  that — 

'^The  'proud  stomach*  of  the  manish  Bess  had." something  to  command 
respect,  at  least;  and  unless  we  can  do,  as  well  as  talk,  it  were  better  to  be 
silent" 

Here  has  an  evident  little  truth,  plain  enough  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  simplest  dairy-woman  or  cook-maid,  escaped  the  pen  of 
our  reformist  lady.  But  surely  her  mind,  used  to  higher  speculations, 
cannot  stoop  to  comprehend  it  clearly,  or  she  would  cease  to  talk  of 
woman's  daringly  challenging  her  rights.  These  ladies  forget,  when 
they  cite  their  favorite  exemplifications  of  woman's  abilities  in  such 
characters  as  Shakspeare's  Portia,  and  wise  or  warlike  queens,  that 
the  first  class  are  so  entirely  poetic  as  to  require  all  Shakspeare's 
genius  to  cause  them  to  be  tolerated  even  on  the  stage ;  the  simple 
truth,  quoted  above,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  well  as  to  talk,  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  appearance  in  real  life.  Imagine  Mrs. 
Smith,  or  any  other  real  Bloomer  or  non-Bloomer,  attempting  the 
role  of  a  Portia  at  the  New- York  bar.  Does  it  need  an  argument 
to  prove  the  certainty  of  her  most  egregious  failure?  The  hissings 
of  the  street  boys  would  soon  settle  the  question  in  spite  of  her  fan- 
cied logic.  She  may  argue  that  the  street  boys  are  thus  exhibiting  a 
great  want  of  decorum ;  5iat  such  a  course  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy 

but  wc  decidedly  think,  from  description,  (we  have  never  otinelves  been  so  happy  as  to 
encounter  a  real  live  Bloomer,)  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dirtvlengUi  of  skirt,  where- 
with our  fashionables  sweep  the  pavements  and  clear  ott  the  ejected  tobacco  ofiour  rail -road 
cars.  The  dress  is  not  only  convenient,  but  entirely  modest ;  and  could  the  same  be  said 
of  its  wearers,  we  would  decidedly  be  of  the  number  of  its  advocates.  We  object  to  it, 
not  as  intrinsically  wron^  in  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  wrong  purposes.  Tbe 
Bloomer  dress  has  been  adopted  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  rebellion  against  established  usage, 
and  when  some  good-tempered  peace-makers,  endeavoring  to  excuse  it  on  the  score  of  healtii 
and  neatness,  ventured  to  advance  the  plea  tnat  it  was  nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  a  similar 
garb  had  been  worn  for  centuries  by  eastern  womanhood,  forthwith  a  meeting  of  the 
Bloomers  inform  these  i^orant  meddlers,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about ;  that  the  Bloomer  is  no  ea&tem  dress,  but  the  chosen  garb  of  such  lacues,  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  having  a  full  right  to  consult  their  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  to  in- 
dulge the  freedom  of  their  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  happiness,  and  humbug !  It  is 
the  rallving  standard  of  woman's  rights  advocates,  and  as  such  unfit  for  a  modest  female. 
Had  it  been  but  the  invention  of  some  Parisian  modisUft  or  some  country,  field-tripping 
milk -maid,  or  of  an^  other  womanish  thiug,  imagined  womanishly  and  worn  womanishly,  we 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  recommend  it  to  our  daughters.  But  indifferent  things  beeoma 
vicious  entirely  by  their  uses ;  and  the  uses  to  which  the  Bk>omer  dress  has  Iteen  applied 
condemn  it  in  toto. 
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of  things  and  the  Ugfaer  law ;  and  that  she  being  the  equal  (*'  all  men 
•re  bom  free  and  equal")  of  the  street  boys,  she  has  as  good  a  rig^t 
to  hiss  as  th^y.  Verily,  the  philosophy  of  things  and  the  higher  law 
must  cede  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  di^ne  law.  We  deny 
tiiat  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  equal  of  the  street  boys.  If  she  consent  to 
degrade  herself  by  the  comparison,  she  sinks  &r  below  them ;  for 
while  they  are  in  their  place,  acting  more  or  less  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  being,  she,  in  aiming  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature, 
becomes  an  inferior  in  a  position  for  which  nature  unfits  her;  a 
crawling  counterfeit  of  man,  instead  of  that  noble,  pure  and  exalted 
being  which  Nature  intended,  when,  bestowing  upon  her  woman's  behig 
and  woman's  instincts,  she  gifted  her  also  .with  perhaps  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary  woman's  intellect.  Examples  from  poetry  are 
no  proofs  of  fact;  and  if  ladies  will  borrow  arguments  from 
imaginary  characters,  why  not  take  at  once  the  powerful  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove,  and  contend  that  the 
world  is  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  properly  man- 
aged, until  all  the  female  sex  shall  have  reached  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion ?  As  regards  the  position  of  governing  queens,  who  with  the 
"manish  Bess  nave  something  to  command  respect,"  whence,  we  would 
ask,  get  they  that  something  ?  Does  their  case  show  any  power  in 
the  woman,  whether  different  in  its  nature  or  differently  exercised,  at 
all  deviating  from  that  exhibited  .by  the  ordinary  individuals  of  her 
sex  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  ?  Have  they  anything  inherent  in 
their  characters  which  enables  them  to  conquer  and  maintain  their  po- 
sition 1  or  does  their  so  maintaining  it  simply  show,  that  when  men  are 
willing  to  be  ruled — ^when  they  have  established  laws  for  their  own 
government^  they  will  submit  to  be  reined  even  by  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man ? — ay,  and  frequently  the  feeblest  of  women.  Surely  no  one 
will  contend  that  Queen  Victoria,  for  instance,  keeps  her  place  either 
through  talent,  energy,  or  any  other  characteristic  of  her  own, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  If  a  woman  becomes  anywhere  man's 
inferior,  it  is  in  such  a  position ;  which,  being  by  nature  unsuited  to 
her  faculties,  makes  her,  in  so  far  as  she  is  the  tool  of  the  active  and 
acting  man,  simply  his  puppet — a  dressed-up  doll,  if  you  please,  a 
worshiped  statue ;  but  still,  only  a  doll  and  a  statue.  There  is  perhaps 
no  woman  in  the  world  whose  natural  expansion  of  true  woman-in- 
tellect  and  woman-nature  is  more  shackled  by  circumstance  and 
cramped  by  position  than  that  of  England's  Queen.  Her  limited  fa- 
culties are  of  a  kind  which  are  crushed  rather  than  developed  by  her 
position.  As  a  queen  she  receives  the  homage  of  her  place,  but  as  a 
woman  she  is  certainly  neither  exalted  nor  perfected  by  it.  Like  all 
inefficient  monarchs,  who  form  but  the  centre  points  of  acting  govern- 
ments, she  stands  a  mere  figure-head,  which  men  have  chosen  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  of  state,  having  no  more  agency  in 
ner  own  position  than  the  literal  wooden  block  from  which  we  draw 
our  figure.  "The  manish  Bess,"  and  others  of  Tier  stamp,  have,  we 
grant,  been  something  different.  But  besides  the  impossibility,  which 
even  they  would  have  found,  to  retain  their  positions,  had  not  th& 
prestige  accorded  by  man  to  their  place  separated  them  from  the  rest 
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of  their  sex,  the  very  epithet  manisk  shows  how  &r  nature  had  iso> . 
kted  such  from  the  mass.  God  forbid  that  we  should  look  upon 
such  isolation  as  a  merit  or  a  source  of  admiration !  Bather  do  we 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  monstrosity  which  may  suit  the  queen, 
but  not  the  woman.  A  hive  thrives  under  its  one  queen-bee ;  but  a 
community  of  such  could  never  exist  A  single  queen  Elizabeth 
might  be  tolerated,  and,  if  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  over  which 
she  ruled,  even  admired ;  but  a  race  of  such  monster-women  could 
<m\y  exist  as  a  race  of  Amazons.  Men  must  disappear  from  a  world 
where  men-women  should  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  mp.y  be  a  very  &ulty  arrangement,  and  perhaps  the  world 
would  have  been  improved  by  some  difference  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sexes.  Thus,  no  doubt,  think  our  lady-champions.  For 
our  part,  we  have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  speculate  upon  the  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety  of  an  arrangement,  so  evidently  marked  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  that  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  it  as  a  fixed 
necessity,  taking  it  for  granted  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  made 
all  things  good.  When  God  created  man,  '*  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Male  and  female  nature  requires  that  they  remain,  not 
only  in  body  and  form,  but  in  act  and  deed.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  so  to  offend  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  to  use, 
and  repeatedly  use»  the  "  obnoxious  word  female^^^  which  she  considers 
so  objectionable,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  on  one  occasion  to  make  an 
apology  for  its  use,  even  when  introduced  in  a  quotation,  and  in 
another  remarks,  "  The  persistent  use  of  the  obnoxious  word  female 
in  our  vocabulary,  is  proof  of  the  light  in  which  we  are  regarded.'' 
Now,  we  confess  to  the  existence  in  ourselves  of  more  blunted  sen^ 
bilities.  We— even  we,  the  reviewer — must  acknowledge  ourselves 
of  the  feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex — woman ;  and  can,  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  any  intellect  with  which  God  has  gifted  us,  feel, 
see,  or  discover  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  find  anything 
"  obnoxious"  in  any  of  the  above  epithets.  They  can  only  become 
a  reproach,  they  can  only  become  obnoxious,  by  being  applied  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  merited.  They  are  insulting  to  men,  because 
the  characteristics  which  accompany  them  are  generally  unsuited  to 
man  ;  and  their  application  implies  that  he  has  failed  to  bring  him- 
self up  to  the  character  which  nature  intended  men  generally  to  fulfil. 
They  are  becoming — they  are  suited — ^they  are  fitting  to  the  wonnm, 
(be  she  true  woman,)  and  the  shame  is  not  when  she  suits  herself  to, 
but  when  she  avoids  them.  An  epithet  is  objectionable  only  when 
the  nature  that  it  indicates  is  objectionable;  and  therefore  the 
word  "  female,"  as  indicating  woman-nature,  can  only  be  obnoxious 
to  the  woman  who  mistakenly  aims  to  rank  herself  in  a  position  anta- 
gonistic to  her  nature.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  in  her  reason- 
ing, when  she  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '^  female"  is  an  obnox- 
ious epithet,  or  ''  manish"  a  flattering  one.  It  is  the  high  duty  of 
«very  reasoning  mortal  to  aim  at  the  perfecting  of  his  kind  by 
the  perfecting  of  his  individual  humanity.  Woman"s  task  is,  to  make 
herself  the  perfected  woman,  not  the  counterfeit  man. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  confess  ouraelf  woman,  because  only 
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•6  woman  can  we  take  the  defensive  In  this  question.  Man  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  discussion  as  a  party  interested  against  this  female 
move,  and  the  question  is  assumed  to  be  one  in  which  the  sexes  are 
placed  in  antagonism.  Onlj  as  woman,  therefore,  can  we  attempt 
the  defence  of  woman  against  a  move,  calculated  in  every  step  of  its 
progress  to  lower  her  from  the  position  which  nature  has  accorded 
to  her.  Only  as  woman  can  we  efficiently  enter  our  protest  against 
tlie  folly  and  madness  of  ideas,  of  which,  we  do  their  woman-r.  Ivo- 
cates  the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  degraded 
enough  to  maintain  them,  could  she  logically  deduce  the  inference  from 
her  own  premises.  There  is  enough  of  pure,  enough  of  holy  in  the 
God-created  and  heaven-endowed  woman-nature,  to  make  it  shrink 
from  contact  with  the  foul  chaos  which  such  a  deduction  would 
develop.  In  their  ignorance  they  have  done  this.  Mrs.  Smith  (of 
whom,  once  for  all,  we  know  nothing  personally,  and  only  in  so  rar 
as  she  has  published  her  theories,  feel  at  liberty  to  take  her  as  the  ex* 
ponent  of  the  more  quiet  class  of  reformers)  has  in  advance  con- 
sidered not  only  the  antagonistic  animal,  man,  as  opposed  to  her 
tlieories,  but  also  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
own  sex  to  this  argument.  She  divides  womankind  into  three^dasses  ; 
and  as  we  have  confessed  our  womanhood,  we  will  endeavor  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  and  let  our  readers  judge,  to  whidi  of  these  cate* 
gories  we  shall  be  consigned,  or  whether  we  have  the  right,  in  the 
name  of  the  female  sex,  to  claim  a  different  dassification : 

"  There  is  a  large  class  of  our  sex  so  weD  cared  for, '  whom  the  winds  of 
heaven  are  not  allowed  to  visit  too  roughly,'  who  are  hemmed  in  by  con- 
ventional forms,  and  by  the  appliances  of  wealth,  till  they  can  form  no 
estimate  of  the  sufferings  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters.*^ 

"A  class  delicate,  amiable,  lovely  even;  but  limited  and  superficial 
These  follow  the  bent  of  their  masculine  friends  and  admirers,  and  lisp 
pretty  ridicule  about  the  folly  of  *  Woman's  Rights'  and  *  Woman's  Move- 
ments.' These  see  no  need  of  reform  or  change  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  they 
are  denied  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought  by  whidi  they  could  hold  the 
several  parts  of  a  subject  in  the  mind,  ana  see  its  bearings.  Society  is  a 
sort  of  grown-up  mystery  which  they  pretend  not  to  comprehend,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  gradually  developed  to  its  present  size  and  shape  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  natural  gradation^  like  Church  Bishops."* 

Need  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  being  included  in  this  cate- 
gory? We  believe,  if  our  readers  have  followed  us  thus  fiir,  that 
they  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  of  tba 
above  class  of  pretty  lispers,  and  will  credit  our  assertion  when  we 
claim  to  have  lived  long  enough,  and  to  have  sufiered  enough,  to  learn 
that  life  is  an  earnest  duty,  and  woman's  share  in  it  one  of  deep  and 
soul-searching  responsibility. 

*  Oar  thanks,  by  the  way,  to  Mrt.  S.  for  this  piece  of  ioformatioii,  qaite  new  to  ob,  with 
reganl  to  the  BUhopa.  We  did  not  know  that  these  Rev.  gentlemen  were  rrtuhutfff 
ievelop«d  by  natural  gradmion.  We  shall,  in  futore,  study  with  a  doable  xeet  Uie  beanti- 
fial  developments  of  natoral  history,  in  hopes  of  farther  enh^htening  onrselves  npon  so  in- 
teieating  a  question.  The  great  Agassiz  must  hide  his  diminished  head  before  this  wonder- 
fol  discovery  of  Mrs.  Smith.    What  are  his  fish  and  his  polypi  to  her  Bishops  t 
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<<  Then  there  is  another  class  doomed  to  debasement^  Tiee,  labor  of  body 
and  souJ,  in  all  their  terrible  manifestations.  .  Daughters  of  siififeriu^ 
without  its  ennobling  influence ;  too  weak  in  thought,  it  may  be,  to  dis- 
cern ihe  best  good ;  or,  it  may  be,  too  strong  in  passion  to  resist  the  allure- 
ments of  the  immediate ;  or,  it  maybe,  iffnorant  only,  they  wake  to  the  sad 
realities  of  life  too  late  to  nnd  redress  for  its  eirils.  These  are  the  kind 
onrer  whom  infinite  Pity  would  weep,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood.  These, 
may  scoff  at  reform,  bat  it  is  the  scoffing  of  a  lost  spint,  or  that  of  despair. 
It  is  the  blind  utterance  of  regions  denied  the  light  of  Infinite  Loyc,  and 
qondemned  to  the  Fata  Morganas  of  deprayed  yisioiu'' 

Again  we  beg  leave  to  plead  "  not  guilty."  Among  these  "  lost 
apirits,"  condemned  to  "  blind  utterances"  and  "  Fata  Morganas," 
believe  us,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not.  The  affections,  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  life,  have  laid  upon  us  their  guiding  hand,  teaching  us  to 
Love,  to  suffer,  and  to  hope.  When  our  feet  stumble  in  the  path,  as 
in  all  humility  we  confess  right  often  they  do,  truly  it  is  by  human 
weakness,  and  no  "  Fata  Morganas,"  that  we  are  misled.  Let  us  pass 
now  to  class  No.  3,  the  elect  of  the  sex,  according  to  reformist 
creeds. 

"  Then  come  the  class  of  our  sex  capable  of  thought,  of  impulse,  of 
responsibili^ — the  worthy  to  be  called  Woman.  Not  free  from  faults  auT 
more  than  the  strong  of  the  other  sex,  but  of  that  full  humanity  which 
may  sometimes  err,  but  yet  which  loves  and  seeks  for  the  true  and  the 
ffood.  These  include  all  who  are  identified  with  suffering,  in  whatever 
snape,  and  from  whatever  cause ;  for  these,  when  suffering  proceeds  from 
their  own  acts  even,  have  that  fund  of  greatness  or  goodness  left,  that  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  opposite  of  what  they  are.  These  are  the 
ones  who  are  victims  to  the  falseness  of  society^  and  who  see  and  feel 
that  something  may  and  will  be  done  to  redeem  it  They  are  not  content 
to  be  the  creatures  of  luxury,  the  toys  of  the  drawing-roonj,  however 
well  they  may  grace  it — they  are  too  true,  too  earnest  in  life,  to  trifia 
with  its  realities.  They  are  capable  of  thinking,  it  may  be  far  more  ca- 
pable of  it  than  those  of  their  own  household  wno  help  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  through  the  ballot-box.  They  are  canable  of  feeling, 
and  analyzing  too^  the  evils  that  surround  themselves  ana  others ; — thejr 
have  inmviduality,  resource,  and  that  antagonism  which  weak  men  ridi- 
cule, because  it  shames  their  own  imbecility ;  which  makes  them  obnox- 
ious to  those  of  less  eamestness  of  character,  and  helps  them  to  an  eclectic 
power,  at  once  their  crown  of  glory." 

We  quote  literally,  that  our  readers  may,  should  they  possess  sut- 
fident  profundity  of  intellect,  seize  the  whole  mysterious  beauty  of 
this  sublime  extract.  For  ourselves,  credit  us,  O  most  indulgent 
leader — so  little  are  we,  in  our  humility,  akin  to  this  class  of  eleot 
who  sit  crowned  in  eclectic  power — that  we  really  cannot  even  feebly 
comprehend  the  mystic  signification  of  the  "  eclectic  power,  at  once 
their  crown  of  glory,"  here  so  mystically  sketched.  These  reformist 
saints,  as  well  as  their  sinners,  are,  we  are  free  to  confess,  entirely 
beyond  our  matter-of-fact  comprehension;  and  if  we  were  more  than 
bothered  to  grasp  the  idea  of  blind  utterance  and  Fata  Morgana  ladies, 
we  are  now  doubly  mystified  in  our  attempt  to  catch  even  the  faintest 
outline  signification  of  these  beatific  and  inspired  eclectics.    Behold  us^ 
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llterefore,  According  to  Mrs.  Smith's  classificatpn,  as  we  belongto  none 
of  her  categories,  feirly  ousted,  not  only  from  our  womanhood,  but 
in  no  little  danger  of  finding  ourselves  ultimately  pushed  altogether 
out  of  our  humanity ;  for  of  the  bearded  species  (Heaven  help  us !) 
we  are,  if  we  may  trust  our  looking-glass,  certainly  not.     Under 
penalty,  therefore,  of  being  classed  among  apes  and  elephants,  or 
being  picked  up  as  a  specimen  of  some  new  and  undeftned  femily  of 
the  vertebrates,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  permitted  us  to  enter  our  humble 
protest  in  fevor  of  such  of  the  female  sex  as,  without  having  reached 
the  sublime  height  of  the  eclectic  crown  of  glory,  may  yet  feel  that 
they  are  neither  "  lost  spirits,"  nor  yet  "  toys  of  the  drawing-room." 
There  certainly  are,  unless  this  world  has  been  to  us  a  dream,  true 
women,  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  who  belong  to  none  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  categories.     We  find  them  varying,  of  every  type,  from  the 
simple,  confiding  woman-heart,  which,  knowing  little  but  the  instinct  of 
its  nature,  feels  only  that  such  instinct  is  to  lean,  and  that  its  being  is 
dependent,  up  through  every  nicely  changing  shade  of  individual  love- 
liness and  intellectuality,  to  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  but  nobler 
existence,  the  highest  model  of  womanhood — ^the  woman  of  thought, 
of  mind,  of  genius,  and  yet  filled  with  deep-brooding  woman-love 
and  woman-nature.    She,  the  earnest  striver,  wrestling  with  life's 
oares,  but  contemning  not  its  duties,  feels  so  sensibly  her  noble 
nature,  that  she  scorns  to  degrade  it  by  placing  it  in  an  unnatural 
antagonism  with  man's,  and  presents  in  her  pure  woman-existence, 
we  truly  think,  the  highest  model  to  which  humanity  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing.    But,  spirits  of  eclectic  womandom!   most  certainly  such  a 
woman  is  not  of  you;  for  while  she  speaks  neither  in  ''blind  ut- 
terances" nor  pretty  lispings,  yet  is  she  innocent  of  ballot-boxes  and 
oonventions.    Such  a  woman  needs  not  to  make  any  man  feel ''  shame 
of  his  imbecility ;"  nor  to  place  herself  in  antagonism  with  any, 
whether  weak  or  strong.     Her  mission  is  one  of  love  and  charity  to 
all.     It  is  the  very  essence  of  her  being  to  raise  and  to  purifv  where- 
ever  she  touches.    Where  man's  harder  nature  crushes,  her  s  exalts. 
Where  he  wounds,  she  heals.    The  lowest  intellect,  be  it  but  com- 
bined with  a  sincere  nature,  shrinks  not  firom  her,  for  in  her  it  per- 
ceives, reflected  and  ennobled,  its  own  virtues  ;  the  highest,  worships, 
fbr  it  understands  her.     In  every  grade,  then,  between  these  two 
extremes,  there  are  women — and  we  are  proud  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  world's  vices  and  its  follies,  the  majority  of  women — whose  very 
existence  Mrs.  Smith  has,  in  her  classification,  entirely  ignored ;  and 
^ese  are  the  women,  in  defence  of  whose  true  wonumhood  we  now 
venture  to  enter  our  disclaimer,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  portion 
of  our  lady-reformers,  that,  as  the  world  is,  woman  **must  use 
mean  weapons  because  the  nobler  are  denied  her;  she  cannot 
assert  her  distinctive  individuality,  and  she  resorts  to  cunning,  and 
this  cunning  takes  the  form  of  cajolery,  deception,  or  antagonism  in 
its  many  s&pes,  each  and  all  as  humiliating  to  herself  as  it  is  unjust 
to  man.**    No  true  woman  feels  that  the  nobler  weapons  of  life  are 
denied  her,  because  she  cannot  tinker  at  constitutions  and  try  her 
hand  at  law-making.    Her's  are  tiie  noble  weapons  of  phQoaophy  and 
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Chrk<aanitj.  She  may  find  it  difficult  to  wield  them,  and,  in  her 
human  weakness,  sometimes  murmur  at  the  hardness  of  that  lot  by 
which  a  mysterious  Providence  has  assigned  a  task  so  difficult  to  her 
feeble  frame;  but  she  cannot,  she  dare  not  call  degrading,  a  task 
which,  executed  in  its  perfection,  would  make  her  the  truest  personiBca- 
tion  of  our  great  Christian  law.  One  advantage,  at  least,  to  cheer  her 
in  her  path,  she  has  over  man.  Her  duty  is  always  dear,  while  hii 
may  be  doubtful.  Her's  is  the  Christian  law  of  love  and  charity,  to 
which  (however  passion  may  tempt)  unvaryiug  points  the  finger  of 
duty.  His  is  too  often  a  divided  struggle.  She  has  but  to  strive  and 
to  pray ;  while  he  has  to  strive  and  to  fight.  She  knows  that  to 
soothe,  to  oomfort  and  to  heal,  is  her  highest  duty.  He  doubts  whether 
to  wrangle,  to  strike  and  to  wound,  be  not  his.  Giod,  man  and  nature 
alike  call  upon  her  to  subdue  her  passions,  to  suffer,  to  bear,  to  be 
me^JL  and  lowly  of  heart ;  while  man,  summoned  by  nature,  and  ofVen 
by  duty,  to  the  whirl  of  strife,  blinded  in  the  struggle,  fbrgets  too 
often  where  wrath  should  cease  and  mercy  rule.  What,  then,  more 
beautiful  than  woman's  task  to  arrest  the  up-lifled  arm,  and,  in  the 
name  of  an  all-pardoning  Heaven,  to  whisper  to  his  angry  passions — 
"Peaoe,bestiUr 

*<  I  long,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  ^'  to  see  my  own  sex  side  by  side  with 
men  in  eyery  great  work,  and  free  to  see  the  light,  when  his  vbion 
is  dimmed  wiw  the  dust  of  his  chariot- wheds'  in  the  mighty  race  in 
which  he  is  engaged."  And  how  will  she  do  ^his,  if  she  throws  her- 
self even  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  beside  him.  Let  her  stay  where 
•he  is,  out  of  the  blinding-doud  of  struggling  passion,  where,  from 
tiie  beautiful  eminence  on  which  nature  has  plaoea  her,  she  looks  down 
like  some  pitying  saint,  some  angel  of  mercy,  some  ray  of  God'a 
own  sunlight  glancing  over  a  bloc^y  battle-field,  to  soften,  to  cheer, 
and  to  bless.  God  forbid  that  ever  tAke  should  sink  to  wallow  in  dust 
and  blood  beside  him  whom  it  is  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  rescue 
from  the  soil  to  which  his  nature  clings !  Woman  the  civil  izer ! 
woman  the  soother !  how  is  your  holy  mission  forgotten,  striving 
thus  to  degrade  itself! 

^  ^'  14"  says  our  authoress,  '*  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  household  divi- 
nity, she  will  bind  garlands  around  the  altar  of  the  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content.  If  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  received  cordially  into  tl^  school  of  Arts,  or 
Science,  or  Politics,  or  Theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indivi- 
dual capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recoonized.'*  And  this,  in  Mra. 
Smith's  (pinion,  would  be  raising  her  condition.  Too  largdy  endowed 
|br  a  household  divinity,  she  casts  aside  that  divinity,  and  who  dares 
oontemdate  the  struggle  into  which  her  feeble  ignorance  precipitates 
her.^  ^Dieae  reforming  ladies  have  pushed  forwai^  in  their  move  from 
the  instiffations  of  a  most  egregious  vanity,  which  has  induced  thenoi 
to  considbr  themselves  as  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  sex,  that 
they  have  finally  (as  our  quotations,  a  few  pases  back  may  show,) 
oome  to  the  conclusion  and  quietly  assumed  Uie  ground,  that  they 
alone— they,  the  throned  in  **  eclectic  power" — are  the  thinkers  of 
their  sex.    Our  effort,  through  this  artide,  has  been  to  prove  to  them 
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•Ihat  they  may  perhaps  be  mistaken.  We  woald  now  entreat  t^em 
•to  look  a  Kttle  forward  into  the  practicability  and  operation  of  Uieir 
syBtem.  Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  fulfilment  of  their  demands 
to  be  desirable,  how  do  tiiey  propose  enforcing  it  ?  Why  have  men 
always  legislated,  but  because  diey  have  the  power  ?  and  by  what 
process  is  this  power  to  be  wrendied  or  coaxed  from  them  t  We 
presunte  our  authoress,  when  the  point  of  action  ^ould  oome,  would 
hardly  advise  the  sisterhood  to  so  &r  imitate  the  deeds  of  their 
lathers,  as  to  shoulder  nraskets  in  the  cause.  What  then  can  they 
do,  but  ask  the  proposed  reform  through  ^men,  their  l^slatorst 
Here  then  we  have  woman,  by  her  own  voluntary  act,  as  seeking  to 
grafb  man's  nature  upon  her  own,  reduced  to  the  degradmg  position 
so  much  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  wherein  she  ^  must  receive  hap- 
piness not  as  the  gift  of  her  Maker,  careful  for  the  well-being  of  the 
creature  he  had  made,  but  as  a  boon  from  man — ^who  had  the  right  to 
make  her  miserable,  but  forebore  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative."  Her- 
self gij^ing  at  rights  not  naturally  belonging  to  her,  places  herself  ki 
tile  position^f  receiving,  as  a  ^  boon  from  man,*'  what  her  Maker  has  in 
iiis  wisdom  seen  fit  not  to  gift  her  with.  Mrs.  Smith  vainly  may  answer 
that  her  improred  system  would  make  woman  her  own  legislator. 
This  is  impossible,  rower  exercised  through  the  tolerance  of  another 
is  never  a  fiee  power,  but  only  in  fact  the  delegated  authority  of  him 
who  tolerates.  Woman  legislators  could  thus  act  only  under  tiie 
influence  and  authority  of  men,  because  men  would  at  any  moment 
liave  the  power,  the  might,  to  depose  them.  As  we  cannot  fight,  so 
we  cannot  enforce  our  claims — so  we  cannot  insist.  We  can  but  en- 
treat, we  can  but  sway,  we  can  but  receive  as  a  boon.  If  woman  is 
to  be  admitted  as  co-legislator  with  man,  it  can  only  be  through  man's 
prior  legislation.  He  must  give  the  right,  whi<»  she  has  not  the 
power  to  tdht.  Is  this  condition  of  things  wrong  f  Go  then,  if  it  be, 
and  cavil  with  the  God  who  hath  dius  dictated  it.  He  gave  to  the 
man  the  right,  even  as  He  gave  him  the  power.  Be  laid  upon  his  strong 
right  arm  those  fokls  of  muscle  by  whose  might  he  can  rule,  must 
rule — ay,  and  in  all  physical  right  ought  to  rule,  all  that  God  in  Ms 
wisdom  hath  made  wei^er.  Ought  to  rule,  we  say ;  because  what- 
ever God  has  made  ou^  to  be.  Where  Ht  has  seen  fit  to  give 
<diecks  and  balances  to  ^  various  powers  of  various  beings,  there 
we  see  Nature  forces  su<^  cheeks  and  balances  into  action.  To  the 
man,  for  instance,  pitted  against  the  corporeally  stronger  beast,  has 
been  given  the  governing  reason  which  forces  the  brute  to  crouch  be- 
fore him ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  power  is  the  stamp  and  seal  of  God 
to  indicate  His  will — the  only  real  right  of  His  creature.  Man  has 
then  the  corporeal,  physical  right  to  rule  the  woman,  and  she  combats 
God's  eternal  law  of  order  when  she  opposes  it ;  combats  it  to  her 
own  undoing;  for  who  can  strive  against  God  ?  Physically,  then,  she 
must  be  ruled,  and  submit  her  '^  proud  stomach,"  be  it  her  curse  to 
hear  one,  to  the  necessities  of  her  case. 

Morally,  physically,  let  us  next  consider  what  is  woman's  destiny  % 
We  believe,  the  highest.  The  beautifully  developed'soul  is  hers ;  and 
truly  has  Mrs.  Smith  said  that  woman  is  man^s  ^  superior  in  the 
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elements  that  most  harmonize  life ;"  and  only  in  h»  self-^wrought  d#> 
basement  (a  debasement  brought  about  by  her  fbrgetfofaiess  of  her 
own  individuality  and  her  natuml  position^  has  she  been  ft)rced  to  beg 
"  for  tolerance  where  she  before  had  a  right  to  homage— pleaded  her 
weakness  as  a  motive  for  protection,  because  she  had  laid  aside  her 
own  distinctive  powers,  and  become  imbecile  and  subservient* 
Women  must  recognize  liieir  unlikeness ;  and  then  uaderstanding 
what  needs  grow  out  of  this  unlikeness,  some  great  truth  must  be 
evolved."  flus  is  as  wisely  said,  as  if  the  spiiit  of  the  great  Solo- 
mon himself  had  placed  itself  at  the  lady's  elbow,  and  made  her  his 
medium  to  knoak  out  this  spiritual  truth  for  our  benefit.  But.  ala^ ! 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  wearied  soon  of  its  work  of  charity,  for  even  in 
the  same  paragraph  follows  the  sentence  we  quoted  above.  Womaa, 
she  saysy  must  seek  her  sphere ; ''  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  household 
divinity,  she  will  bind  garlands  around  the  iJtar  of  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content.  If  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reas<m  wl^ 
she  should  not,"  d&c. 

Now,  we  contend  that  to  be  a  divinity,  a  genial,  household  divinity-^ 
not  in  that  character,  at  least,  to  worship,  (which  by  some  confusion  of 
thought  Mrs.  Smith  has  assigned  as  ike  oceupaticm  of  a  household 
divinity,)  but  to  be  vk>rehiped  at  that  holieet  altar  of  the  Penates,  the 
home  hearth ;  to  be  the  soul  of  that  home,  even  as  our  great  Father- 
God  is  the  soul  of  creati<»;  to  be  the  breath,  the  life,  the  love-law 
of  that  home ;  t^  mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  daug^r — such  » 
woman's  holiest  sphere,  sudi  her  largest  endowment.  This  is  the 
natural  position  from  which  she  has  stepped ;  this  the  individaality 
which  she  has  forgotten ;  these  the  distinctive  powers  which  she  hi^ 
laid  aside,  to  become  imbecile  and  subservient  in  the  exercise  of  otheis 
unsuited  to  her  nature.  This  beautiful  reoognition  of  her  unlikeness 
to  man,  is  the  sole  mystery  of  her  existence ;  the  one  great  truth  which 
must  be  evolved  to  make  woman  no  longer  the  weak  plaything  of  a  ty* 
rannio  master,  no  longer  the  trampled  thing,  pleading  for  tolerance  at  the 
foot  of  her  conqueror,  but  the  lUe,  the  soul,  the  vital  heart  of  society  ; 
while  in  her  and  through  her  thus  circulates  the  every  throb  of  this 
great  living  world.  She  does  not  rule — she  cannot  rule  by  stump- 
speech,  conyention,  or  ballot-box;  but  i^e  can  rule,  and  she  does 
rule,  by  the  great  quiet  soul-power,  which,  silent  as  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  of  life,  throbs  on  for  eyer,  ceasing  but  with  the  existenee 
of  the  body  whidi  it  yivifies. 

Such  is  woman's  nol^e  task.  Can  any  be  nobler  )  What  di^^raee 
and  degradation  have  ever  fallen  upon  her,  whether  individualiy 
or  in  the  mass,  have  been  the  result  o^  and  in  proportion  to,  h«r 
neglect  or  contempt  of  this  her  God-marked  mission.  ^  If  more  largely 
endowed !" — Is  it  from  iai^eness  of  endowment,  or  is  it  from  tlie 
cramping  guidance  of  an  ill-ordered  intellect,  that  she  is  induced  to 
throw  herself  out  of  such  a  position,  to  become  a  suppliant  and  an  in- 
ferior in  one  whose  duties  are  inconsistent  with  her  nature  t  If  woman 
will  fulfil  her  destiny,  let  her  put  away  from  her  head  and  heart  the 
idea  that  she  is  man.  Let  her  abandon  the  thought  of  an  equidity, 
or  superiority,  or  inferiority,  between  the  sexes,  v^iich  exists  neither 
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ift  BAtere  or  ftot,  but  simply  ia  Ike  mistiken  Tiews  which  men  and 
wimiea  have  both  tak^i  of  (he  subje^  Each  b  inferior,  when  at* 
tanpting  to  £]lfil  a  pvt  destined  to  the  other.  A  horae  or  an  aas 
k  certain]/  not  the  superior  of  man ;  and  yet  let  man,  or  woman 
either,  attempt  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  poor  brute,  and  how  im» 
measurably  inferior  is  he  to  thequadniped  he  riyals.  We  assure  our 
oonveDtionist  sisters,  that  they  are  as  ill  qualified  to  perform  the  pert 
of  tha  man  as  the  ass,  and  would  advise  them  to  attempt  neither. 
The  celebrated  monkey-man,  whose  wondeHul  performances  attract 
joars  of  ai^lause  from  delighted  audienoes,  b  still  far  behind  the 
veritable  baboon  whom  he  apes.  W(Mnan,  in  emulating  man  in  his 
own  sphere— and  consequently  out  of  hers,  even  though  she  succeed  to 
the  height  attained  by  ''  the  manish  queen  Bess,"  with  ^'  her  proud 
atomach,"  so  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  powers  of  wonuui— ^olds 
still  to  man  the  second  rate,  inferiOT  and  imitative  position,  which 
the  poor  actor  does  towards  the  baboon ;  the  belittling  ambition  of 
the  monkey-man  and  the  man- woman  being  equally  but  a  sad  model 
fer  the  general  imitation  of  society.  Woman^s  sphere  is  higher, 
purer,  nobler.  She  ought  not  ^^  to  he  received  into  the  schools  of 
arts,  or  science,  or  polities,  or  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
individual  capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."*  She  ought 
not  to  be  so  received,  because  her  individual  capacities  are  difierenti 
We  do  not  bid  her  be  ignorant  of  these  matters.  We  do  not  say 
^lat  her  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
bdieve  that  her  capacities  are  fully  suited  to  them,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  her  right,  but  her  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  intelligent  beings 
to  forward  the  world's  progress  by  the  accumulative  impdse  of  indi- 
vidual pn^^ress.  Every  mind  has  a  thought  which  may  be  of  benefit 
in  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and  we  sin  in  cramping  that  thought. 
Woman's  mind  is  made  for  improvement,  and  her  duty  would  lead 
her  to  seek  that  improvement,  according  to  the  inclination  and  capa- 
cities of  her  intellect.  But  that  improvement  must  be  gained  and 
used,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  in  narmony  with  her  nature.  Her 
arts  and  science  are  not  for  the  public  schools.  Her  theol<^y  is  not 
for  the  pulpit ;  nor  are  her  politics  for  those  arenas  of  strife,  where 
rougher  man  is  soiled  by  the  polluting  struggle,  and  shrinks  6ften  in 
disgust  from  the  stifling  contamination.  She  may  counsel,  she  may 
teach,  she  may  uphold  the  weary  arm  of  numhood— of  the  husband, 
the  brother,  or  the  son — and  rouse  him  to  the  struggle  for  whidi 
nature  never  designed  her ;  but  she  may  not  ^without  foregoing  her 
nature)  rush  into  the  combat  of  blood,  shoutmg  man's  war-ory  and 
the  victim's  death.  Side  by  side  she  may  stand  with  man,  to  guide, 
to  strengthen,  to  dieck  or  to  soothe ;  but  let  her  keep  clear  of  the 
blinding  ^'  dust  of  his  diariot  wheels,"  that  her  eye  may  see  and  her 
tongue  may  counsel,  by  the  clear  dictates  of  her  unstained  soul,  while 
hit  eye  and  spirit  are  alike  dimmed  in  the  strife.  Woman,  we  believe, 
is  designed  by  nature,  the  conservative  power  of  the  world.    Not 

*  Our  reader*,  we  tnisti  do  nocliokl  at  reepootiUe  Snr  the  halting  grammar  of  oar  antho- 
rest,  (or  her  printers,)  which  has,  we  confess,  puzzled  ns  in  more  sentences  than  the  rt- 
matkable  eclectic  glorification  one,  thoagh  we  have  not  always  stopped  to  note  it 
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surely,  Uierefore,  useless,  because  comparatively  inactive  in  the  tumut 
tuous  rush  and  turmoil  of  life,  she  checks  oflener  than  she  impels. 
The  lock-chain  which  arrests  the  downward  rushing  and  precipitously 
destructive  course  of  the  ever  forwardly  impelled  vehicle,  is  not  use- 
less because  temporarily  allowed  to  rest  in  the  up-hill  tug.  Life  and 
limb  are  saved  by  the  proper  useof  that)  which,  injudiciously  applied, 
would  be  in  itself  destruction. 

That  "good  time  coming,^'  the  political  millennium  towards  which 
Mrs.  S.  looks  forward,  when  "  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  sting  shall  be  taken  from  whatever  is  noxious,  and  the  dragon 
of  restrictive  and  retributive  law  loosen  its  folds  upon  human 
society,"  will  certainly  never  be  brought  about  by  woman's  con- 
ventions, woman's  speeches,  nor  woman's  votes.  Rather,  if  the 
world  shall  ever  see  it,  will  it  be  perfected  by  the  home  divinity  of 
woman,  whispering  her  truths  to  the  heart  of  man,  wrapping  his  soul 
in  the  inspiration  of  a  revealed  duty,  and  bearing  him  upward  and 
onward  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.  Is  it  a  degradation  to  her,  if, 
while  thus  ennobling  man  by  her  all-pervading  influence,  he  &il,  as 
much  as  he  might,  to  profit  by  it,  and  sometimes  in  his  error  may 
even  scoff  and  sneer  at  herl  No;  only  when  that  scoff  and  sneer 
rouse  her  to  unfeminine  resistance,  or  still  more  unfeminine  imitation, 
is  the  evil  done.  Then,  indeed,  are  both  d^raded  in  the  sin  of  both. 
Thus  woman's  weakness  in  its  human  imperfection  truly  oflen  errs ; 
but,  again,  nobly  often,  spite  of  scofl*  and  sneef,  does  woman's 
strength  soar  almost  above  humanity,  whilst  bending  beneath  ills  too 
great  for  man's  endurance,  she  humbly  joins  in  that  Godlike,  prayer 
of  resignation,  "  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt"  Oan  tnere  be  degra- 
dation in  bearing  the  cross  of  patient  endurance  midst  rebuff  and 
wrong,  even  to  the  great  Calvary  of  self-abnegation  and  triumphant 
love  ?  j  Woman  !  if  man  forgets  his  duty,  what  nobler  lesson  than  to 
recall  htm  to  it,  by  remembering  yours  I  What  more  degrading,  at 
once  to  yourself  and  to  him,  than  to  fight  and  squabble  like  hungry 
dogs  over  a  bone,  for  a  something  which,  even  could  its  acquisition 
be  proved  desirable  to  your  sex,  you  are  still  called  to,  not  by  duty, 
but  simply  by  wish  and  appetite.  We  are  no  enemy  of  woman,  but 
rather  have  ventured,  as  her  diampion,  upon  this  her  defence; 
believing  that  the  recent  demonstration,  amons  certain  members  of 
her  own  sex,  is  at  once  the  most  degrading,  the  most  insulting  to 
her,  and  the  most  dangerous  attack  th&t  can  be  made  upon  her  true 
liberty.  Liberty  is  never  license.  It  is  the  freedom  to  fulfil,  in  thehr 
highest  perfection,  the  duties  of  our  God-given  being.  The  true  de- 
fender, therefore,  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's  liberty,  asks  only 
that  she  may  be  permitted  to  perfect,  not  to  alter  her  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remark,  for  those  of  the  masculine  gender,  who 
(if  there  be  any  such)  may  perchance  think  our  authority  wordi 
quoting  against  wonumdom, — that  we  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  argument  being  solely  against  the  female  move,  our  efibrt  has 
been  to  show  its  false  assumptions  and  ludicrous  inefficacy ;  but  we 
have  not,  therefore,  intended  to  signify  that  man  is  sinless  towards 
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woman.  Far  from  it.  If  we  have  endeaTored  to  lay  upon  woman 
the  burden  of  her  own  sin,  as  a  reasonable,  responsible  being,  and  to 
prove  to  her  how  neoeasarj  is  the  exercise  of  her  own  inward  strength 
for  the  performance  of  life's  duties,  and  how  doubly  necessary  it  be- 
comes to  her,  through  physical  weakness,  that  she  should  guard  her- 
self in  the  position  where  God  and  nature  have  placed  her — ^we  have 
endeavored  to  be  the  more  forcible  in  so  doing,  because  we  con- 
aider  her  danger  doubled  through  man's  constant  thoughtless  and 
often  heartless  oppression.  She  must  guard  not  only  against  her 
own  folly  and  her  own  weakness,  but  also  against  his.  If  we  have 
pointed  out  her  aberrations  from  duty,  and  blamed  or  ridiculed  her 
short-comings,  it  is  not  that  we  would  make  her  the  butt  of  man'a 
ridicule,  who  has  sinned  both  with  her  and  against  her,  but  because 
we  consider  her  as  more  than  him  disinterested,  more  than  him 
swayable  by  the  purer  instincts,  and  more  than  him  exalted  above 
the  passions  of  our  common  nature.  If  woman  has  ^rred,  to  man, 
clamorous  in  her  accusation,  we  would  say — ^''  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  Man  the  oppressor^ 
man  Sie  tempter,  will  he  dare  to  strike  1  or  rather,  diecked  by  the 
holy  word  of  reproof  spoken  to  the  repentant  Magdalen,  will  he  not 
take  to  his  bosom  the  lesson  intended  for  her  ?  Happy  would  it  in- 
deed be  for  both,  could  each,  in  the  holy  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
their  difiering  spheres,  *^^  and  Hn  no  more.^^ 

L.S.M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUITURK 

1.— THE  FLORIDA  COTTON  PLAN  AGAIN. 

A  correspondent  bai  addressed  ns  tbe  following,  and  as  we  promised  to  open  oar  psfes 
to  tbe  discassion  of  tiie  "  Florida  Scbemer"  we  insert  it.  He  will  excuse  ns  for  onutting 
the  part  in  wbicb  be  goes  into  an  exposition  of  wbat  tbat  scbeme  is,  it  baring  been  so 
(uUy  set  forth  in  our  derentb  and  twelfth  Tolnmes.  We  shall  always  be  happy  to  bear 
from  oor  friend,  whether  we  agree  with  him  npon  all  points  or  not. 

<<  Can  any  of  tbe  odies  plans  wbicb  bave  been  snggested,  do  for  ns  that  which  the  plan 
of  ihe  repent  proposes  to  accomplish ;  and  can  that  plan  be  conducted  without  snch  fail- 
ores  as  are  incident  to  stock  companies  t  There  are  varioos  plans  offered,  among  which  we 
find  that  of  raising  less  cotton,  of  not  offering  more  in  any  one  season  than  m  fi^oo  num- 
ber of  bales,  by  making  it  an  honorable  obligation  not  to  sell  finr  less  than  a  fixed  price. 
AnjT  of  those  plans  wrald  remedy  tbe  eril  complained  of,  if  thev  conld  be  made  to  work, 
bnt  in  all  of  them  concert  is  necessary  to  a  great  extent,  and  wiU  reiraire  frequent  renew- 
als ;  then  tbe  death  of  the  parties  would  mw  annual  difficultieft.  The  plan  wbicb  ba* 
attracted  tbe  most  attention,  is  direct  exportation,  witib  the  Tiew  of  multiplying  new  mar- 
kets ;  this  is  important,  as  it  will  provide  us  with  foreign  goods,  wiAout  unnecessary  ex- 
penses being  added ;  and  by  makmg  several  lival  depots  ior  cotton,  tbe  truth  in  regard  to 
tbe  surplus  would  be  known  with  more  accuracy,  wnich  would  have  tbe  tendency  to  es- 
tablish tbe  price  of  ootton  according  to  supply  and  demand.  Markets  may  be  multiplied 
to  consume  double  the  cotton  we  can  raise,  or,  if  you  please,  we  may  establish  mills  nere 
at  borne,  to  manu(actnre  the  entire  avenge  crop,  yet  this  would  not  remedy  the  evik  of 
irregular  production :  because  capital  will  not  be  continued  in  tbe  manufacturing  business 
to  a  greater  extent  than  a  regular  supply  of  cotton  would  justifjr,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
imtfl  manufactured ;  hence,  when  we  make  a  heavy  crop,  which  happens  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  a  surplus  is  thrown  on  the  market,  and  prices  must  go  down,  and  stay  so, 
ttntil  the  surplus  is  woriced  up  l^  the  ad(£tion  of  miHs,  or  it  is  reduced  by  a  short  crop ; 
tins  has  ever  been  tbe  case,  and  must  continue  to  be,  unless  some  method  is  adopted  by 
which  it  can  be  witbbekl  firom  tiie  market  And  it  is  bete  we  call  to  our  aid  the  Planters' 
'  Association,  which  we  brieve  will^fumisb  the  remedy,  but  can  it  continue  to  do  so  without 
a  friliuv  T  Suppose  tbe  chuter  was  to  forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  tbe  creation 
of  debt,  bkewise  speculatkm  in  iu  stock,  tbat  it  should  not  be  sold  for  BMxe  than  fintcost. 


«Bd  that,  aft»r  being  offered  to  the  mBOoMtm  frr  purchate,  the  field  of  opendofi  %e 
specified,  and  Btricdj  confined  within  its  limits.  I  ask,  where  is  the  chance  of  tailnn  with 
such  restrictions  t  If  they  made  nothing,  no  loss  would  occur  except  interest,  and  that 
woold  be  more  than  teaKzed  in  a  permanently  &ir  prioe  for  eoiton,  and  the  enhkneed 
▼alue  of  properw ;  bat  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  die  association  could  realise 
a  handsome  profit  to  themselves,  save  millions  from  the  aggregate  expenses  on  cotton,  and 
add  much  to  the  planters'  income.  Does  the  South,  as  a  section,  need  such  an  association 
(without  reference  to  ootton)  for  the  purpose  of  showine  forth  her  wealth  and  importanoe 
in  a  commercial,  manu&cturing,  and  political  sense  t  If  we  examine  the  statistics,  show- 
ing the  proper^  of  the  states,  view  nur  seaport  towns,  and  our  resources  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  the  conotuskm  would  be  that  she  Sd.  Her  reepeet  abroad,  and  useful- 
aess  at  home,  require  an  embodiment  of  her  active  capitaL  In  proof  of  this,  see  the 
rassalaffe  of  her  cities,  the  waste  lands  in  the  interior,  her  comparatively  small  popula* 
tkm  rajndly  diminishing,  and  with  it  poHtical  importance,  manufactures  in  a  state  of  ia- 
^cy,  and  conunercially  unknown  beyond  her  limits.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Southern  states  own  more  property  per  head,  at  cash  valuation,  than  anj 
other  people..  They  make,  almost  exclusively  for  commerce,  an  article  (cotton)  which  ik 
indispensable  to  the  oomfort  of  enlightoaed  nations,  and  forms  the  basis  of  their  com- 
merce ;  an  article  with  which  no  other  is  comparable  in  power,  most  others  ceasing  to 
exert  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  those  that  want  them ;  but  our  Southern  staple 
furnishes  support  to  nofllions  employed  in  making,  to  thousands  in  managing  it  into  the 
hands  of  myriads  that  derive  a  support  firom  manufacturing  it ;  the  existence  of  Qreat 
Britain,  as  a  government,  hangs  almost  on  it ;  and  after  it  is  manufactured,  a  reflex  pow^ 
commences  equal  to  the  direct,  and  continues  to  exert  an  influence  until  distributed  by 
the  retail  shops,  and  is  worn  out.  Let  the  South  embodv,  of  her  abundant  means,  a  tn& 
ciencv,  in  the  hands  of  an  association  of  her  own  people,  for  die  purpose  of  protectiug 
field-iaJbor  and  developing  her  odier  resources,  and  make  manifest  to  our  own  and  foreign 
nations  the  importance  of  our  peculiar  institntioB,  politically  and  commercially.  It  would 
exert  an  influence  equal  to  twen^  additional  members  in  Congress,  and  teach  Great 
Britain  that  the  weU-bein^  of  much  of  her  population  depends  on  our  business  of  plant- 
ing ;  thus  conauer  opposition  to  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  **  not  fike  Caesar,  all 
•tained  with  Uood,"  out  by  the  peaoefiil  infloenca  of  cotton  bales. 

"  A  Cotton  Plaktie." 

S.-NEW  METHOD  OP  MANUFACTURING  SUGAR, 

We  find  in  Wilmer  &.  Smith's  European  Times  a  communication  from  a  correspondent 
at  Forto  Bico,  stating  that  Don  Juan  Aamos,  a  native  of  the  Island,  has  originated  ukl 
perfected  a  '*  new  meUiod  of  manufacturing  sugar,  which  appears  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  materially  beneficial  change  in  the  qui&ty  of  Muscovado  sugars  fJiroughout  the 
world,  as  it  possesses  the  extraordinary  merit  of  requiring  no  change  in  existing  apparatus, 
and  involves  the  necessity  of  no  additional  outlay ;  while  it  is  so  sinmle  in  its  application  as 
to  be  easily  acquired,  and,  however  unfavorable  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  infallibly  secure  the  Ion^sou£;hb-for  desideratum  of  vastly  improving  the  qualUy  and 
greatly  augmentinff  the  quantitv  of  sugar  produced,  as  contrasted  with  ttie  imperfect  sys- 
tem now  universally  practised."    The  writer  says  : — 

*'The  actual  agem^  employed  by  Mr.  Ramos  in  producing  die  extraoidinarv  results 
which  he  obtains,  is  of  course  a  secret;  but  the  great  virtue  of  the  discovery  undoubtedly 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  in^edient,  probably  some  vegetable  extract,  to  die 
cleansing  of  the  bquor,  an  operation  which  it  certainly  performs  m  the  most  efiectual 
manner,  separating  an  astonishing  amount  of  impurity  from  liquor  which  has  apparently 
been  perfectly  cleansed,  and  upon  which  die  tempered  lime,  previously  applied,  has  ceased 
to  exercise  any  eff*ect" 

Evenr  pubhci^  has  been  given  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  inventor  in  various 
parts  of  this  island,  and  they  have  uniformly  resulted  in  the  most  triumphant  success,  and 
there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  cKscoveiy ,  and  that  it  is  one  cal- 
culated, from  its  cheapness  and  singular  emciency,  to  supersede  all  other  methods  hitherto 
esoployed  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugsr. 

in  support  of  this  assertion,  I  adduce  the  following  statement  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment  made  by  Mr.  Ramos,  on  the  estate"  Perseverance,"  a  very  well-managed  property 
belonging  to  the  weU-knovTU  merchants,  Messrs.  Pratts  &  Co.,  of  Ponce.  On  this  estate 
«eventy-nine  coppers  of  liquor  were  ground,  and  the  exact  number  of  gallons  of  cane  juice 
were  ascertained,  which  produced,  under  what  I  must  now  call  the  ola  system — 

27^  hhds.  sugar,  weighing  net  30,258  lbs,  valued  at  32.67 1  per  100  lbs. .  •  •  •  •    $869  dl 

15  puns,  molasses,  containing  2,080  gallons,  valued  at  10  cents  per  gallon. . . .      203  tO 

Total * ;.. $1,077  W 

Under  exacdy  the  same  circumstances,  from  die  same  cane  pieees,  and  with  exactly 
4he  same  <pmttty  of  cane  juice,  Mr.  Ramos  produced,  with  less  tnmble,  time  and  expense, 
4oe  iaQowii^  ze•Blt^— > 
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U  hhdM.n§ait,iMt  Wfigbt  33,192  Sm,  Taloed  «t  $3^^pet  100  Ib« •1,803  81 

4  lihd«.  more  made  (nm  the  moIaMee,  weighing  net  4,545  Ibf,  veined  at  $3,13| 

per  100  ib9« • 143  03 

16  pons,  molottea,  eootaining  1,753  gaUons,  Talaed  at  10  centa  per  gallon ....      175  30 

Total •. •1,530  44 

Thia  tzialy  which  was  witneaaed  bj  a  lazge  nomber  of  intelligent  and  infloential  plantera, 
and  the  reaolt  of  which,  aa  abore  stated,  was  attested  by  jodidal  docnmenta  signed  bj 
aome  of  the  first  merchants  of  Ponce,  exhibits  a  balance  in  &vor  of  Mr.  Bjunos  in  the 
advantage  gained  in  qoantity  and  <|aality  combined,  of  •442,53,  or  abont  41  per  cent 
Mr.  Eamoa  guaremUm  that  the  gam  in  aU  instances  shall  not  be  Ut$  than  twenty  p» 

P$Kt» 

The  new  ajatem  has  sinoe  continaed  in  full  work  on  the  "  Perseverance"  Estate,  where 
upwarda  of  100  hhds.  have  been  made  under  the  aaperintendence  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
ftamos  having  left  immediately  aiVer  the  trial  for  another  part  of  the  island,  after  having 
anpplied  the  neceasaxy  instmctiona  and  a  requisite  quantity  of  the  ingredient  previously 
leferred ;  and  it  is  a  sample  of  these  sugars  now  making  by  the  manager  that  1 'have  the 
pleasure  to  transmit  to  you. 

Mr.  Bamos  has  taken  out  patents  in  this  island  and  in  Cuba,  protecting  the  rights  of  bis 
invention,  and  is  taking  steps  also  to  secure  his  privileges  in  such  other  countnes  where 
)he  adoption  of  his  system  would  be  obviously  advantageoua.  He  has  already  entered 
mto  engagesnenta  with  a  large  number  of  individnala  and  with  some  entare  ^tricts  in  diis 
ooontiy,  to  sell  to  them  the  right-to  the  use  of  the  discovery  ibr  a  trifling  remuneration  in 
•  each  caae,  by  which,  however,  he  secures  to  himself  a  large  sum,  the  collective  amount 
leaching  already  to  some  9300,000. 

This  new  system,  ^faich  will  rapidly  come  into  general  adoption,  may  lead  to  the  most 
ezbraordinary  changes  now  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  one  inevitable  result  attendant  upon 
ila  success  would  seem  to  be  the  speedy  annihilation  of  beet  root  sugar,  which  would  evi- 
dently be  unable  to  compete  to  advantage  with  Muscovado  sugar  under  such  greatly  im- 
I^oved  auspices. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  has  received  a  sample  of  sugars  made  in  Puerto  Bico  by  the 
new  process,  and  he  says . — 

*'  Whether  with  regard  to  quality,  color,  or  strengdi,  this  sample  of  Muscovado  sugar 
has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  An  eminent  mercantile  house,  to 
whom  the  sample  has  been  shown,  pronounce  it  to  be  worth  39s.,  whilst  a  similar  quality 
manufactured  bv  the  old  process,  is  seQing  in  Liverpool  at  288.  6d.,  so  that  while  the 
qoantity  is  largely  increased,  as  we  hav^  demonstrated,  the  value  of  the  sugar  is  raised  to 
me  extent  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt" 

3.— GUANO  FOR  SOUTHERN  FIELDS. 

The  United  States  have  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Peru,  in  which  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  free  taking  of  Ouano  on  her  coasts  or  islands.  The  British,  more  adroit, 
incorporated  this  in  their  treaty.  To  discuss  the  point,  however,  &  beyond  our  present 
purpose.  We  would  simply  discuss  the  subject  agriculturally  in  an  extract  from  the 
Alabama  Planter. 

By  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  proper  shift,  after  grade,  ditching  and 
horizontalinff  your  rows,  with  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  iruano  per  acre,  spread  broad- 
cast for  smsiU  grain  crops,  and  about  250  lbs.  for  drill  or  hill  crops,  in  addition  to  the  pay 
of  good  crops,  in  a  very  few  years  any  of  our  badly  mangled  land  may  be  restored  to 
its  ori^nal  fertilitv.  Its  proper  application  is  simple,  convenient  and  expeditious ;  and  the 
true  pnilosophv,  aoubtless,  of  its  most  economical  use,  consists  in  feeding  the  plant  di- 
reedy,  rather  than  in  manuring  the  land. 

For  earden  vegetebles,  either  for  profit  or  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoving  them  to  perfec- 
tion, a  large  quantity  of  guano  will  be  required  per  acre  ;  but  not,  however,  at  the  first 
dressing.  In  the  preparation  of  your  garden  beds,  or  squares,  put  on,  say  in  the  proper- 
lion  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  spade  and  plough  up  the  land  thor- 
oughly and  deep  ;  and  then  line  your  rows  and  sow  your  seed  in  drills.  Your  plants 
being  up,  you  can  treat  them  jast  as  you  would  a  pig,  that  you  intended  to  grow  to  a 
given  size  in  a  given  length  of  time—feed  and  water  every  day  !  When  you  stir  the 
ground  about  the  plants,  which  should  be  done  frequently,  sprinlue  enough  of  finely  pul- 
verized guano  on  the  surface  near  the  plants  to  give  the  ground  a  yellowish  tinge,  then 
gently  hoe  or  rake  it  into  the  soil.  In  addition  to  uiis,  you  may,  every  evening,  or  as  often 
as  you  wish,  sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  ^ano,  from  a  watering-pot ;  make  the 
aolution  by  dissolving  six  to  eight  ounces  of  guano  m  three  gallons  of  water,  well  stirred 
up.    The  onlv  danger  is  an  over  supply  at  a  time. 

I  have  used  guano,  compounded  and  alone^  on  all  varieties  of  field  crops,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied^-as  the  experience  of  any  planter  using  it  will  veiy  soon  teach  him^that  it  will  not 
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wf  to  spend  time  ia  eompoaadiiig  gatno  witb  lay  other  mrtfele.  Lime,  lalies.  and  ell  wet 
eubslances,  are  t  positiTe  injarr,  aa  they  liberate  its  Tilttable  gaaes,  and  its  compost  with 
dry  substances,  such  as  wet  and  Ught  mould,  &c^  aagmeat  the  labor  oT applying  it  to  the 
land  without  a  correspondiag  remoneradon.  I  am  not  to  be  nnderstood  nere  as  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  lime,  ashes,  muck,  or  any  of  this  class  of  Taloable  fertilizers  ;  by  no 
means.  I  know  their  value  too  well ;  but  I  do  state  emphatically,  that  the  time  consum- 
ed in  preparing  such  compost,  is  monev  loat,  for  reasons  at  once  obvious  and  plain.  As 
Stated  above,  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano  spread  broadcast  upon  land  per  acre,  and 
well  plowed  in,  and  the  grain  then  sowed,  either  wheat  oats  or  rye,  and  the  land  hai^ 
rowed  smoothlv  and  properly,  will  reward  the  pains-taking  of  the  inouatrioiis  farmer  witfa 
a  luxuriant  and  large  crop.  Land  thus  prepared  will  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  Indian 
com  also,  though  1  prefer  applying  it  to  com  after  the  plant  has  come  np,  after  the  follow«- 
ing  simple  and  expeditions  roethoa  :  When  the  com  nas  grown  tt>  three  or  four  blades, 
ran  round  tolerably  close  with  a  scooter  plow,  which  is  followed  by  a  boy  with  a  bucket 
of  guano  and  a  teaspoon,  who  will  drop  a  spoonful  of  the  guano  opposite  each  hill,  in 
the  scooter  furrow.  This  gives  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  guano  to  each  hill,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  fift^  pounds  per  acre.  The  gnanu  thus  deposited  should  be  cc^ 
vered  immediately,  which  is  done  by  the  next  furrow  in  ploimfaing  ont  the  row.  Fortj 
to  fifty  bushels  may  be  grown  in  this  way  upon  very  ordinary  land. 

I  use  e^nano  to  my  cotton  in  the  same  way,  after  the  cotton  is  np  and  ready  ibr  ploagfa- 
inff  the  hrst  time,  as  I  regulate  my  stand  of  cotton  at  the  time  of  planting  b^  a  compass  or 
dibble,  in  the  hills  on  the  bed,  at  exact  distances  of  twenty-four,  mirty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
according  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  land.  There  is  another  mode  of  using  gnaoo 
upon  cotton  seed  that  possesses  much  merit,  which  is  this  ;  after  wetting  and  rabbiag  tb« 
seed  until  separated,  which  they  do  very  readily,  then  roll  them  in  drf  pulverized  guano 
and  plant  them  immediately  ;  a  i>rocess  hnmeasurably  superior  to  rolling  the  seed  ia 
plaster,  lime  or  ashes,  each  of  which,  however,  is  benefieisL 

4.— OBXJANIZATION  OF  COTTON  PLANTERS  FOR  OBTAINING  STATIS- 
TICS OF  GROWING  CROPS. 

A  Society  has  been  lately  established  in  Marengo  Counter,  Alabama,  which  should  also 
exist  in  every  county  throughout  the  Cotton  States.  Its  objects  are  best  explained  in  the 
langaaee  of  one  of  its  Committees.  The  society  was  organized  as  follows: — Gen.  C. 
A.  Poellnitx,  President ;  Capt.  C>  Rembert,  Dr.  L.  B.  Lane,  and  John  H.^Prince,  Esq., 
Vice-Presidents ;  Thomas  J.  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  William  King^'Esq.,  Treasurer. 

A.  S.  Cade  and  Caleb  Williams,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  Dr.  W.  8. 
Pnce  to  report  to  this  Society  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  ap- 
]>ointed  delegate  under  the  constitution  to  represent  this  society  in  any  Planters'  Conven- 
tion in  the  southern  states,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Harrison  his  alternate.  Dr.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Col.  R.  C.  Du  Bose  appointed,  with  the  secretary,  to  constitute  the  committee  on  publi- 
cations and  corresponaence.    The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  resolutions  are  important. 

"  8.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  regular  meeting  one  of  the  members — whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  report  m  writing  to  the  next  re^lar  meeting  after  such  appointment» 
the  rate  of  consumption  and  stocks  of  cotton  m  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  with 
any  other  information  he  may  think  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

*'  9.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  eoanty,  at  die 
regular  meeting  in  October,  whose  dutv  it  snail  be  to  report  to  the  next  regular  meeting 
the  accurate  amount  of  cotton  that  has  been  gathered  in  their  respective  beats  on  the  first 
of  January  preceding. 

*'  10.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  comity  at  the  re- 
gular meeting  in  January,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible to  the  regular  meeting  in  October,  the  probable  amount  of  the  growing  crop  of  cotton^ 
likewise  the  crop  of  rhe  year  preceding  in  meir  respective  beats. 

'*  11.  There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  meeting  in  October,  a  delegate, 
(and  an  alternate  appointed,)  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to  attend  and  represent  this  Socie^ 
in  any  Planters'  Convention  that  may  be  called  in  any  of  the  Sontoera  States,  (having 
similar  objects  with  this  society)  and  make  a  report  of  all  that  he  may  learn  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  this  society,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  thereafter :  the  necestary  expemfi- 
ture  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  and  his  accounts  filed. 

<*  Your  Committee  believe  that  much  of  the  sudden  derangement  in  the  price  of  Cott  oa 
is  attributable  to  the  tardiness  with  ^hich  the  amount  of  the  American  crop  is  ascertained, 
and  hence  during  the  early  and  middle  pans  of  the  season,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  par^ 
ties  interested  to  magnif;^  or  diminish  the  estimate  as  best  suits  their  interest  for  purchasing 
from  the  planter,  or  selling  any  stocks  they  mav  have  on  hand. 

•*  Ami  in  the  absence  of  any  organized  plan  bv  which  the  crop  can  be  known  until  the 
termination  of  the  commercial  year  (which  is  the  1st  of  September)  one  year  after  the 
crop  is  made.  Planters  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  the  relatkm 
of  bupply  and  demand,  and  the  tmcertaioty  of  higher  or  lower  prices.  Finally,  in  this 
state  uf  confusion,  thev  look  to  the  newspaper  statements,  and  without  any  calculation  or 
data  whatever  that  is  based  on  facts,  order  their  crops  to  be  sold.  In  a  short  time  they 
are  informed  that  they  have  taken  less  or  got  more  than  their  cotton  was  worth,  according 
to  the  only  true  rule,  that  of  supply  and  demand. 
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ArkaMM .34939 165320 91956 836797 6647960 199639 8047 

Tmaniiii 86955 414051 811591 3114111 99978016 1619386 89163 

Kmanmekf 69074 449763 1103131 9861163 99591387 9140633 415073 

Olrio 65381 749067 3948939 1964770 44131741....  14487351 495718 

■leUna 55350 119471 746435 905847 8008734 4935689 105671 

ladlaM 40831 380691 1199493 9963776 89476555 6914458. 78799 

flliili 76156 541800 894043 1915010 84909358 9414575.^ 88364 

Mfaaoail 111968 445615 756309 1699043 19766851 9966938 44119 

immu 91891 69035 149960 383847 3689975 1530561 19918 

WbeoiMiB 49801 76893 134899 159976 4879385 4986131 61353 

CalifivBia 4780 953509 17574 9776 3351058 17338 — 

lftrfK^'«!« 655 740 60 734 93850 1401 195 

OracoB 8114 94188 15389 30935 1876189 911943 108 

VtSk 9866 8489 3968 ^14 546968 107709 910 

19957 10085  377871 7314 1494689 196516..  — 

160m....l0865180....818814e8.... 30815719.. ..543889711. ..100479150 14188457 

•  TiM  Oooaty  of  UTMa  la  tkte  flilt  knot  iaeMtdia  tUi  aoMfM*. 


S9ft  AQBICULTU&AL  nU>DnOTIO]re  OF  TBS  V.  8.— OlllBUB,  1850. 


^^     OMminih«hof  RIwPm    TotaMO.Ibi. 


toa.taU«of  Wooltlbi. 


1790050.. ..8181087. 

New-Hampshire 1979670 973381.. 

Vermont.:. 90»016....S307714., 

MamchiMetts .S34M90....U65r06. 

Rhode  Island 539SM3 81533S. 

SooneeUcut. 1996043.... 1158738. 
ew-York 17858400... 28558814. 

New^ersey 8759704....  3378063. 

Pennsylvania. 19839814. .  .81538196. 

Delaware 3145533 604518. 

Maryland 11 104631.... 8843151. 

District  of  Columbia 65830 8134.. 

Virginia 39854319.. .10179045. 

North  CaroUna 8704 1051.... 4059078. 

Boath  Carolina 16871454.... 8398155. 

OeorfU 30080099.... 3890044.. 

Florida 1996809 66586., 

Alabama 88754048.... 8965697.. 

Misaiaaippi 88446558. . .  .1503888. . 

LouisUna 10896373 89637.. 

«Texa8 9996611 178883.. 

Arkansas 8893939 656183.. 

Tennessee 58376893. ..  .7703066. . 

Kentncky 58675501.... 88013U.. 

Ohio 59078695... 13478748.. 

Miehijran 5641480.... 8866056.. 

Indiana 98904363.... 5655014.. 

Illineis 57646984... 10087841.. 

Missouri 36069543.... 9843476.. 

Iowa .8656799....  1584345.. 

Wisconsin 1988979.... 3414678. 

CaUfomia 12336....      —    .. 

Minnesota 16725 30583. 

Orcffon 2918 65146. 

Utah 9899 10900. 

NewMexico 365411 5. 


90...  — 

.1^61'.!  - 


,.  —  ....1867684. 

..  —   83189. 

..  —   310. 

,.  —   918851. 

',[     II   II!81407497! 

,.   —   7800. 

17154.. .56805318. 

...5465868.. .11984786. 

150930613 74885. 

.38950691 483934. 

..1075090 998614. 

...8311258 164990. 

...8719856 49960.. 

...4«i5349 86878. 

87916 66897. 

63179 818936. 

...858854... 80148938. 

5688...  ri5501 196 

—   ...10454449. 

..   —   1845. 

..   —   ....1044690 

..   —   841394 

700... 17100884 

500 0041. 

..   —   1868 

..   —   1000 


...  385, 
70. 

....8467, 


593141830. .  146533316.  .815313710.  .199730746.  .8468035.  .98518143.  .9319648.  .657811S1 


StstM  snd  T«TTit«riM 


Maine —    .. 

New>Hampshlre —    .. 

Vermont —    ,. 

Massachusetts —    .. 

Ahodeltlaod —    .. 

Connecticut 80.. 

New-York 5683.. 

New-Jersey 508015., 

Pennsylvania 58178.. 

Delaware 65443.. 

Maryland 808993. 

District  of  Columbia 3497., 

Virjrinia 1813671., 

North  Carolioa 5095709.. 

South  Carolina 4337469., 

Georgia 6986428. 

Florida 757326. 

Alabama 5475804., 

MiMlssippi 4741795. 

Louisiana 6428453. 

•Texas 1333170. 

Arkansas 788149. 

Tennessee 3777716., 

Kentucky 998184. 

Ohio 187991. 

Michigan 1177. 

Indiana 901711. 

Illinois 157433. 

Missouri 333130 

lo«a 6943. 

Wisconsin 879. 

California 1000. 

Minnesota 800. 

Oregon    * —    . 

Utah 60. 

New-Mexico —    . 


BwMtPti.,    Baristv   Bw^lMst, 


..151731.. 
..70356.. 
..43147.. 
.113385., 
...18875., 
..19099.. 
3965059.. 
...6493.. 
.165584.. 

56.. 

745. 

75.. 

...35437. 
....8735. 
...4583. 
...11501.. 


.104103.. 
..65365., 
.208699.. 
.106095.. 
...1345.. 


.3958. 
..829. 


...4776. 
....177, 
...8737.. 
..95343. 
.354358. 
..75849. 
..45483. 
.110795. 
..9631. 
..25093. 
.809692. 
...9912. 
...1216. 


.1799. 
....5. 


3183955.. 
.878934. 
2193692. 
...8615. 
.103671. 

378. 

..214806. 
...16704. 

283. 

850. 

55. 

348. 

....1181. 

3. 

59. 

175. 

...19427. 
...16097. 
..638064. 
..473917. 
..149740. 
..184.'S04. 
...33590. 
...52516. 
...79878. 


Val.  ofOi^ 
ehmrd  Pro- 
dBCtomdok. 

.342865.., 
.848563... 
.315045.., 
.463995... 
..63994... 
.175118.., 
1761950... 
.607268... 
.783389... 
..46574... 
.164051.. 
..14843  .. 
.177137... 
..34348.. 
..35108... 
..92776.. 
...1S$0... 
..15408... 
..50405... 


WnM, 


VahM  of 

Prodne*,    l^nttsr,  lbs.      Chuss,  lbs. 


..19605.. 
...40141.. 
..52894.. 
.106160., 
.695021.. 
.132650.. 
.324940.. 


.512587. 

...8434. 

...4823. 

.ri700. 


...724.. 
...344.. 
...659.. 
..4688.. 
..1013.. 
..4869.. 
..9179.. 
..1811.. 
.85590.. 
...145.. 
..1431., 
...863.. 
..5408.. 
.11058.. 
..5880.. 
...796.. 
....10  . 
...890.. 
...407.. 
....15.. 
....99.. 
....35., 
....93.. 
..8093.. 
.48307.. 
..1654.. 
.14055.. 
..9997., 
.10563., 
...430.. 
...113.. 
58055.. 


.188387.. 

.56810.. 

.18853., 
.600080.. 


.196874., 
.918047.. 
.475848.. 
.688714.. 
..18714. 


....515...    —    ...    —  , 
.    —    1371...    —  .. 


.333. 
100.. 


..6T333.. 
.183047.. 
..39468.. 
..47286.. 
..76500.. 
...8731. 
..84881.. 
..46850. 
.148339.. 
..18354.. 
..17150.. 
..97183.. 
.893190.. 
.814804. 
..14738. 
..78864. 
.liS7494. 
..99454. 
...8848. 
..38148. 
..79875. 
....150. 
..90941. 


..9843811....8I34494 
.. 6977056.... 319K8I 
.11871451... .8799836 
..8071370....70eB14i 

...995670 316698 

..64981 19.... 538Min 
.79766094... 49741418 

..9487210 389188 

.39878418.... 8586Q8I 

..1055308 3181  T* 

..3806160 3819 

....14878 1608 

.11080358.. 
..4146990.. 
..8981850.. 
..4640558.. 

...371498 188U 

..4008811 31«t 

..4346334 91181 

...683069 188T 

..8396556 81818 

..1854839 30088 

..8139585 171881 

..9677868 HITIH 

.34449379... aOC19M8 
...706.'k878....  101 1488 
.18781535.. 
.18586543. 
...7799499. 
...8171188., 
...3633750.. 

, 705 Iff 

1100....      -^ 

....811461. 


.8363 6879 Ill 5848 


3835581 1 .  .5167313.  .8955945 .  .7720863.  .831849.  .5870130..318948915.., 


•TbsCosntrofUvasafaitUisMs  isaollasladsdlalUi^gntMs. 


AOBIOULTUBiJ.  PBODUCTIONB  OF  THB  U.  8.^-CXKSU8,  1850.  297 


Hiiii^      .     .......... 

755880 9007 9914. 

....40190.. 
...957174.. 
..956U8.. 
..191505.. 

977.. 

554. 

.2536299.. 

9188.. 

...23088.. 

348.. 

....1870.. 

15.. 

...11506.. 
....9946.. 

96.. 

261.. 

14. 

976.. 

I  1   M   1   1 

—    17081 580 

Neir.a«apebir« 

Trnianf  . 

598654 899 8071. 

606060 760.. ..14996. 

-    7652 180 

—  .      .  20752.. ...989 

■•w.Tork 

611807 loot 5085.. 

74818 1396 3708. 

3W131.... 13641. ...10008. 

431010.. ..96960.. ..03051. 

1849970.. .195030.. ..53913., 

30159 9595 1403.. 

157956.. ..15917 9561.. 

9279 3...    —    .. 

369098.... 99797.... 93498.. 

145662 576...,.  1275.. 

-    1168 79 

-    85...    - 

-    17998 708 

...S 940577...  57968 

IMaware 

MmryUmd 

INftrictorCoUiinbia.. 

▼Irrioi* 

North  CaitriiM 

..Ta89lll. 

. .7763111' 

..7790111. 

—    189065...  16595 

2006 528079... 41650 

.570 11050 858 

-    85686.. ..9446 

7T5lllll.999450ll.55l8 
...S 593796...  38196 

Sovth  Carolim 

QmmU 

20925 876 30.. 

93449 139 499.. 

. .77.7711' 

..39tsllll 
.40930.. .1 
...140... 
...166... 
...841..,, 

...m... 

.17207... 

..loo".'.. 

.63588... J 

—    333 55 

..78 {HW7 699 

Florida 

Ahbaa*    .... 

9510...    —    9. 

32685 138 547. 

19506 84 538. 

95759 9 97. 

—    50..    - 

..70 8841 67 

MiaMppi 

473. 

125. 

7. 

157., 

—    665 16 

*Tazaa ... 

8979 10...    —    . 

—    1048 16 

ArkaaiM 

8077 90 436. 

..15 19991 391 

Keatvckjr.... '..'.'!  ill! 

Ohio..... 

■iehinii 

74099 5096 9118., 

113655 3230.. ..21451. 

443142... 102197.... 87310. 

404984 16989 9785. 

....1032.. 

....5304.. 

...63731. 
....10663. 
....92796., 

3551. 

3130. 

8242. 

....15930. 

'■.'...7.8'. 

50. 

.3467514.. 

1183 367807...  18905 

4756. ...7793128... 75579 
..56..... 446937.. 188880 
.  87 6994.. ..1491 

uS^ 

403230.. ..18329... .11951. 

1071 584409... 36886 

OHaoU 

Miamri 

bva 

601952 3427....  14380. 

116743 615 4337. 

89055 342 2096. 

.141 160063.. .10766 

5351 520008...  13641 

—      ...  62553... 1959 

Wiseonvia 

Caliibruia 

Ora»o«     

Utah 

Naw-Mazieo 

975662 488 343. 

2038...    —     .....  483. 

9019...    —    ...     —     . 

373 ,4 99. 

4809 9...    —     . 

...9 68393. ...1191 

—     ........580 5 

t5380...l3d9l415..569810 

Maio^ 

OnkOocooa.   U^^   ^T* 
158  98549.   ..     —     

UiAamm 
ffilkat 

...8167... 

BM«WWt* 

Hoatr.lbi 

...189618. 
...117140. 
...349432. 
...59508. 
6347. 

ValB»orilMM.       VahM  of 

to«w             >I«ight*«4 

518599 1646778 

Ifew-HaaiMbire 

VanKwi.r. 

Rhode  klaod 

4191 1994863....    -     

268 5980955....    —     

7 795595  ...    —     

...     —     28....    —     

...9811... 
...5997... 
...4698... 
4... 

393455 1599878 

97S331 1871468 

905333 2500994 

96495 667486 

Coaaoccieoc 

Wow-Tork 

How. Jeney 

Paaoajrlvaaia 

Dataware 

328 50796....    —     

1774. ...10857484....    -     

23 9197...    —     

985 9896595....    —    

...665... 
..56529... 
...954... 
.50652... 

50... 

...1430... 

...93304. 
..1756190. 
...156694. 
...838509. 
....41248. 
....74802. 

550. 

...880767. 
...512289. 
...216281. 
...732514. 
...18971. 
...897021. 
...397460. 
...96701. 
...880532. 
...192338. 
..1036572. 
.1156939. 
...804275. 
...859232. 
...935329. 
...869444. 
..1327812. 
...321711. 
...131005. 

.".'.'.. ^80.' 

'.'.!. .7"io! 

2. 

199252 2209966 

...1980333 13573983 

112781 2638559 

749139 8919848 

88191 373665 

■anriaad 

DUtrietofColaiBbia... 
Virginia    

M 47740 —     

111891 1954800 

!..... 517  ...J227B65..-.*    —     ..... 

.'.40322.'.'.* 
....704... 

2075 9038 

...2156312 7503006 

North  Carolina 

229 27932....    —     

...2086522 5767866 

Sooth  CaroHna 

Goorfia 

noriSa 

Atabam 

123 200 071.... 

813 50 1644... 

6 —     2752.... 

167 643 8242... 

2 —     888.... 

.15904... 
.216150... 
.852893. . . 
..83428... 
..18318... 
0931177... 
.441638... 

18... 

...7223... 
..40047... 
.808308... 
.19823... 
.180325... 
...8354... 
...5636... 
...3162... 
...9874... 

■...TT94!'.! 

58... 

...4986... 

909525 1302637 

...1838968 6339769 

75589 514685 

...1934120 4823485 

....1164020 3636589 

LooWaaa 

99 255 226001. ..1 

139232 1458990 

Taaaa 

Arfcaaua 

TauoMoo  

22 -     7851.... 

38 9330....    —     

1923 158557 248 

255719 1106039 

638217 1162913 

....3137710 6401765 

Koatmtky 

OWo..... 

1301 437345 284 

.  ...1559 4588909 197 

...9456838 6469318 

...1712196 7439248 

Wehlfaa 

Udlaaa 

8 9438987....    —     

887 9921642....    —     

340947 1828397 

....1631039 6567935 

Bliooia 

Hiaioarl                .    . . 

47 948904...'.    —     

166 178750 —    

....1155902 4972286 

...1663016 3349517 

lewm      

246 78407....    —     

291292 821164 

Wteconaia 

CaUforaia 

Oracoo 

...    —     610976....    —     

.'.'.'  ~  !!!!.'!. .995o!!'.!  —  '.'.'..'. 

43621 920178 

7006 100173 

—     2840 

-     164580 

S3i     ........... 

_^                   ^   ^     ...... . 

1392 67985 

...  —  —   ....  —   

6083 82195 

14768.. ..38980457. ...947778.. ..13821574... 

.14850627. 

...97478981.... 119475090 
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OOMMSEOE  OF  THS  UHITXD  BTATXB. 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COBiMEECE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1. — SUOemeni  exhibiimg  the  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  re-exported  annuaHf, 
from  1821  to  1851,  inelunvet  and  ehowing,  aUo,  the  value  re-exported  from 
warehoueest  under  the  act  of  August  6,  1846. 

I>otteM«T»lM«r  ValMM^s. 
BMrchaodin       ported  from 


DMM»r$}mi)t 


1821 $10,537,731 

1822 11,101,30 

1823 1—'  19,846,873 

1824 17,222,075 

1825 22,704,803 

1826 19,404,504 

1827 15,617,986 

1828 13,167,339 

1829 11,427,401 

1830 12,067,162 

1831 12,434,483 

1832 18,446,857 

1833 12,411,969 

1834 10,879,520 

1835 7,743,655 

1836 -    9,232,867 

1837 9,406,043 

1838 4,466,384 

1839 5,007,698 

1840 5,805,809 

2. — Sf^Uement  exhibiting  the  vtUue  of  foreign  merckandite  imported,  re-exported, 
and  consumed  annmaUp,  from  1821  to  1861,  inclusive,  and  also  the  estimated 
populaHon  and  rate  of  consumption,  per  capita,  during  the  same  period. 


1841 

rD-«zp(»t«d. 
4,228.181.. 
4,884,454.. 
3,456,572.. 
3,962,508.. 
5,171,731.. 
5,522,577.. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

^__ 

1845 

__, 

1846 

_ 

1847».. $2^3,527 
1847t..    2,020,380 

1848 

4,353,907.. 
6,576,499.. 
6,625,276.. 
7,376,361.. 
8,551,967.. 

309,644,498 

•651,170 
2.869,941 

1849 

3,692,363 

1850 

5,261,291 

1851 

5,666.706 

18,141,471 

Total  in  31  yean. 

Average  per  annum  9,988,532        3,628,94 
*  5  raontha  to  November  30. 
t  7  moatba  to  Jane  30. 


TalM  of  foralcB  McnlmdlM. 


TMnanUaff— 


September  30 


.1821. 

1822 

1823. 

1824. 

1825 

1826 
*"    1827. 

1828. 

1829: 

1830. 

1831 
r       1832. 

1833 

1834. 

1835. 

1836 

1837 

1838. 

1839.. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842 
0  mDntba  to  Jane  30,  1843. 
Year  to  Jane  30 1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1648. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851.. 


Importad. 

•62,585,724. 
.  83,241,541. 
77,579,267. 
.  80,549,007. 
.  96,340,075- 
.  84,974,477. 
.  79,484,068- 
.  88,509,824. 
.  74,492,527- 
70,876,920. 
.  103,191,124. 

101,029,266. 
.108,118,311. 

126,521,332. 
.  149,895,742. 
.  189,980,035. 

140,989,217. 

113,717,404. 

162,092,132. 
.  107,141,519. 

127,946,177. 
.  100.162,087. 
.  64,753,799. 
.  108,435,035. 
.  117,254,564.. 
.121,691,797-, 
.  146,545,638.. 
.154,998,928., 
.  147,857.439.. 
.  178,138,318., 
.  223,419,005.. 


Re-«Kpoffd.       CoomiiMdaiMl       PopdbUoii.      tton 


.•21,302,488 
.  22,286,202 
.  27,543,622 
.  25^37,157 
.  32,590,643. 
.  24,539,612. 
.  23,403,136. 
.  21.595,017. 
.  16,658,478. 
.  14,387,479. 
.  20,033,526. 
.  24,039,473. 
.  19,822,735. 
.  23,312,811. 
.  20,504,495. 
.  21,746,360. 
.  21,854,969. 
.  12,452,795. 
.  17,494,525. 
.  18,190^12. 
.  15,499,081. 
.  11,791,538. 
6,552,697. 
.   11,484,867. 

15,346,830. 

11,346,623. 
8,011,158.. 

21,132,315.. 

13,088,865.. 

14,951,808.. 

21,743,293.. 


•41,283,236 
60,955,339. 
50,035,645 
55,211,650 

.  63,749,439. 
60,434,865. 
56,080,932. 

.    66,914,807. 

.    57,834,049. 

.    56,469,441. 

.    83,157,598. 

.  76,989,793. 

.    88,295,576. 

.  103,208,521 

.  129,391,247 

.  168,233,675. 

.  119,134,255 

.  101,264,609. 

.  144,597,607. 

.    88,951,207. 

-112,447,096. 

.    88,440,549 

.   58,201,102. 

.    96,950,168. 

.  101,907,734. 

.  110,345,174. 

.138,534,480. 

.  133,866.613. 

.  134,768,574. 

.  163,186,510. 

.  201,675,712. 


9,960,974. 
.10,283,757. 
.10,606,540. 
.10,929.323. 
.11,252,106. 
.11,574.889. 
.11,897,672. 

12,220,455. 

12,543,238. 

12,866,020. 

.13,286,364. 

13,706,707. 
.14,127,050. 
.14,547,393. 

14.967,736. 
.15,388,079. 

15,808,422. 

16,228,765. 
.16,649,108. 
.17,069,453. 

17,612,507. 
.18,155.561. 
.18,698,615. 
.19,241,670. 
.19,784,725. 
-20,327,780. 
.20,870,835. 
.91,413,890. 
.21,956,945.. 
.23.246,301. 
.94,250^000.. 


.•4  14 
.  5  9a 
.  4  71 
.  6  05 
.  5  66 
.  5  2S 
.  4  71 
.  5  47 
.  4  61 
.  4  39 
.  6  35 
.  5  61 
.  6  «5 
.  7  09 
.  8  64 
.10  93 
.  7  53 
.  6  23 
.  8  68 
.  5  21 


38 
87 
11 
03 
15 
42 
6  60 
6  25 

6  13 

7  01 
6  31 


Total  importL  lapofto  eoBflaa-  DonMitleDfodiM« 

■p«ci«,ie.  ^Mi*.  iiv«  ol  •pod*. 


OOMMSBOX  (Mr  TBS  UVUED  STATES.  990 

Z.^^UOwtetitexkibiiing  ths  Mai  tahte  oftrnporti^  and  tkeimportt  eontumedin  the 
United  SUUetj  exdutive  of  spteitj  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  1831  to  1851 ; 
ikotoing,  aUOf  ike  value  of  the  domeetie  and  foreign  exports t  exclusive  of  specie, 
and  the  tonnage  employed  during  the  same  periods. 

Total  toporti^ 

1821 $62,585,724 $43,696,405 $43,671,894 

1822 83,241,541 68,367,425 49,874,079 

1893 77,579,262 51,308,936 47,155,408 

18S4 80,549,007 53,846,567 50,649,500 

1825 96,340,075 66,395,722 66,944,745 

1826 84,974,477 57,652,577 52,499,855 

1827 79,484,068 54,901,108 57,878,117 

1828 88,509,824 66,975,475 49,976,632 

1829 74,492,527 54,741,571 55,087,307 

1830 70,876,920 49,575,099 58.524,878 

1831 103,191,124 82,808,110 59,218,583 

1832 101,029,266 75,327,688 : 61,726,529 

1833 108,118,311 83,470,067 69,950,856 

1834 126,521,332 86.973,147 80,623,662 

1835 149,895,742 122,007,974 100,459  481 

1836 189,980,035 158,811.392 106,570,942 

1837 140,989,217 113,310,571 94,280,895 

1838 113,717,404 86,552,598 95,560,880 

1839 162,092,132 145,870,816 101,625,533 

M40 107,141,519 86,250,335 111,660,561 

1841 127,946,177 114,776,309 103,636,236 

1842 100,162,087 87,996,318 91,799,242 

1843* 64,753,799 37,294.129 77,686,354 

1844 108,435,035 96,390,548 99,531,774 

1845 117,254,564 105,599,541 98,455,330 

1846 121,691,797 110,048.859 101,718,042 

1847 146,545,638 116,257,595 150.574,844 

1848 164,998,928 140,651,902 130,903,709- 

1849 147,857,439 132,565,108 131,710,081 

1850. 178,136,318 164,032,033 134,900,233 

1S51 223,419,005 207,618,003 178,620,138 

Foraign  mgreban-  Total  ezporti, 

diM  •zportod,  •X-  ineladliif 

Tmt,  ebalT*  of  •podo.  ^od*,**).  Tmmact. 

1821 $10,824,429 $64,974,382 1,298,958 

1829 11,504,270 72,160,281 1,324,699 

18*3 21.172,435 74,699,030 1,336,566 

1824 18,322,605....   , 75,986,657 1,389.163 

1825 23,793,588 99,535,388 ,...  1,423,112 

1826 20,440,934 77,595,322 1,534,191 

1827 16,431,830 82,324,827 1,620,608 

1828 14,044,608 72,264,6^ 1,741,392 

1829 12,347,344 72,358,671 1,260,798 

1830 13.145.857 73,849,508 1,191,776 

1831 13,077,069 81,310,583 1,267,847 

1832 19,794,074.. 87,176,943 1.439,450 

1B33 17,577,876 90,140,433 1,606,151 

M34 21,636,553 104,336,973 1,758,907 

1635 14,756,321 121,693,577 1,824,940 

1836 17,767,762 128,663,040 1,882,103 

1837 17,162,232 117,419,376 1,896,686 

1838 9,417,690 108.486,616 1,995,640 

1839 10,626,140 121,028,416 2,096,380 

1840 12,008,371 132,085,946 2,180,764 

1841 8,181,235 121,851,803 2,130,744 

1842 8,078,733 104,691,534 2,092.391 

1843* 5,139,335 84,346,480 2,158,603 

1844 6,214,058 111,200,046 2,280,095 

1845 7,584,781 114,646.606 2,417,002 

1846 7,865,206 118,488,516 2,562,085 

ld47 6,166,754 158,648,622 2,839,046 

1848 7,986,809 154,032,131 3,154,042 

1849 8,641,091 145,755,820 3,334,015 

1850 9,475,493 151,898,720 3,535,454 

1851 10,347,121 218,433,011 3,772,439 

*  9  moBtlw  tadiflf  JvM  90. 


THS  TRADE  IN  LSXOBEt. 

4.— 'raS  TRADB  m  LBBCHKS. 

Our  readers  who  have  had  their  blood  drawn  by  these  slimy  xnonsters^fand  who  has  aott) 
win  need  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  sketch  taken  from  the  Eoropeaa 
Correspondence  of  the  New-York  Times.  As  there  are  land  sharks  and  water  shaikf , 
according  to  Shakspeare.  so  there  are  land  leeches  and  water  leeches,  etc.,  bnt  we  have 
not  time  to  draw  the  parallel  now. 

CoRSTAifTiiiOPLB,  TueUofft  J^^  ^^1  ^^^ 

In  the  present  stagnation, of  political  life  at  this  capital,  I  can  find  time  to  speak  nihet 
copiously  of  an  article  of  commerce,  of  CTeater  importance  than  is  nsnaUy  sn|n>o8ed,  and  of 
which  Turkey  probably  produces  more  than  any  other  country.  I  refer  lo  the  Leech,  whick 
justified  its  claun  on  my  attention,  as  having  l>een  so  often  used  by  former  writers  in  the 
jEast,  to  symbolize  those  capacious  harpies,  the  provincial  Pashas,  who,  afier  having 
sucked  their  own  fill  of  treasures  from  the  people,  were  obliged  to  dismwge  at  the  capital, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  leech  is  obliged  to  disgorge  by  the  apothecary,  that  he  maj 
the  sooner  be  able  to  repeat  the  operation  of  drawing  blood. 

It  is  not  more  than  from  forty  lo  fifty  years  that  leeches  have  been  in  txtensive  use  for 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  human  body,  and  for  many  years  the  supply  from  the 
ponds  of  each  country  was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population.  But  as  the  nse  of 
tbem  increased,  superseding  so  often  the  lancet  and  cupping,  the  leech  traders  turned  their 
attention  to  procuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  Twea^>five  years  since,  all  who  could 
afford  it  in  America,  used  the  **  French "  leech  in  preference  to  the  American  leech, 
because  it  would  draw  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood.  But  none  the  leas  a  large  periioa 
of  Uie  leeches  exported  from  France  have  been  brought  thither  from  other  countiiet  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Leeches  for  Western  Burope  and  America  are  now  obtained  from  Morocco,  Algiere, 
and  Tunis— from  Hungary,  (which  sends  one  year  with  another  120,000  pounds  of  leeches 
annually,)  from  Russia,  and  from .  Persia  even.  A  trader  brought,  bst  winter,  wKbooC 
hardly  any  loss  by  the  perishing  of  the  leeches,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  leeches  frota  the 

buttl 

been» ^         

voyage.  However  great  the  loss,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  price,  there  seems  no  limU 
to  the  price  that  the  sick  are  williog  to  pay  for  them.  Fifty  cents  is  often  paid  for  a  singlo 
leech  in  our  country  towns.  And  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  leeches  (brought,  perhape, 
fVom  Persia)  have  been  sold  for  from  three  to  five  doUars  apiece. 

The  demand  for  leeches  has  also  reached  Turkey.  Both  for  domestie  and  fbrei^  use, 
the  demand  is  enormous.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a  greatportion  of  the  oopulatioti  has 
had  the  custom  of  being  bled  at  least  ooce  in  the  spring.  The.barber  of  the  pablie  bath 
performs  the  operation,  by  scarifying,  and  then  cupping  with  a  horn,  out  or  which  be 
exhausts  the  air  from  the  small  end  with  his  mouth,  afler  the  large  end  has  been  appUed 
to  the  scarified  part.  But  as  the  custom  of  the  Buropeana  gains  more  and  more  respect 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  they  see  the  avidity  with  which  leeches  are  sought  for  ia  ooo»* 
merce,  they  also  begin  to  use  them  sick  or  welL  The  retail  price  of  leeches,  in  coaatzy 
towns,  is  one  cent  apiece  only. 

The  product  of  the  leech  Ji^hery  in  Turkey  is  at  present  annually  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  One  reason  among  others,  for  this  result,  is  the  want  of  cultivatien , 
and  the  amount  of  undrained  lands  in  consequence  on  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  and 
the  facilities  allowed  to  the  Europeans  who  follow  the  busmess  and  have  the  proiectioa 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  product  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  280,000 
pounds  annually,  worth  at  the  place  of  exportation  eight  dollars  a  pound,  or  $1,440,000 
each  year.  In  a  pound  of  small  leeches  tnere  are  from  two  hunared  and  fifly  to  four 
hundred  leeches. '  A  pound  of  large  leeches  contains  half  that  proportion.  There  axe  pro* 
bably  ftom  50,000,000  to  60,OQO,000  of  leeches  annually  exported  from  Turkey.  They  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and  London,  and  some  to  America  direct.  The  price 
varies  gready  at  these  ports,  acccmling  to  the  supply.  The  prices  current  of  Marseilles  as 
reeolarlv  include  the  price  of  leeches,  as  of  wheat  and  wool 

The  Turkish  Oovernment  has  for  several  yeara  bad  the  habit  of  fanning  the  leech 
fishery  to  individuals.  The  collecting  and  exponing  leeches  for  the  whole  Empire  was 
farmed  for  the  last  four  years  to  a  company  of  four  individuals  for  the  small  sudi  of 
$140,000.  But  the  company  has  not  been  successful  in  sustaming  inviolate  the  monopoly 
promised  them  by  tlie  Government.  Ten  years  since,  the  Ottoman  Oovernment  engaged 
Its  word  that  in  consideration  of  additional  duties  on  importation  and  exporutioa,  all 
monopolies  except  those  of  mines  and  fisheries  should  be  abolished :  but  it  has  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  leech  monopoly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  earth,  or  water,. 
or  both.  The  Legations,  however,  have  insisted  in  favor  ot  the  riffht  of  all  to  collect  aied 
export  leeches,  and  triumphed.  And  so  the  company  of  leechroen  had  obtained  indeBnitj 
from  the  Gk>venmient  to  tne  amount  of  nwre  than  one-half  of  their  contract. 


VSW-T<ttK  OITT  BAKKB*  Ml 

The  best  fishing  period  is  in  the  spring.  The  Call  mooths  are  also  favorable.  It  is  t 
VBOst  vnhealthy  parsuit,  exposioi^  the  leechers  continually  to  fevers.  They  are  obliged 
Xo  wade  into  the  water,  beat  it  with  a  stick  and  stir  np  the  mnd|  and  then  they  seise  the 
leeches  as  they  pat  themselves  in  motion,  or  attach  themselves  to  their  le^i.  A  naa 
«ften  collects  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  three  or  foor  hoars.  He  stows  them  away  in  a  bag 
«aapended  to  his  neck. 

Leeches  ma^  be  carried  for  short  distances  with  safety  in  baffs :  for  loReer  distances, 
they  are  pat  into  vessels  of  water,  which  is  fre^nently  ehancea.  Those  destined  form 
long  ten-vovage,  as  from  Smyrna  to  New- York,  are  i>at  into  snallow  ubs  filled  with  wet 
«layey  earcb,  several  hundred  in  one  tub.  The  tnb  is  closely  covered,  except  an  aperture 
of  ten  inches  square,  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  tin,  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  air. 
Svery  few  days  fresh  water  is  supplied  to  them,  and  if  the  owner  is  with  them,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  mass  of  clay,  to  pick  out  the  dead  ones,  that  they  may  not  corrupt  the 
remainder.  The  Mediterranean  steamboats  have  shelves  in  the  hold,  especially  appro- 
fniated  to  this  trade. 

Bach  cocoon  of  leedies  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  voong  ones,  and  when  the  cocoon 
bursts,  the  voung  ones  sustain  life  by  sucking  the  blood  of  their  mother;  and  this  trait  in 
<he  natnral  history  of  the  animal,  may  lead  yon  io  recur  to  the  illustration  with  which  I 
T>eean  my  letter,  and  to  find  new  analogies  between  the  reladons  of  governors  and  subjects 
in  Turkepr,  and  the  unvarying  instincts  of  the  leech,  that  is  never  satisfied,  but  from  the 
veiy  beginning  is  crying,  "  Grve,  give." 

5^NBW.Y0RK  CITY  BANKS. 

Abstract  tf  tike  qvarUrUt  reports  ef  ik$  aetenisen  ineorporattd  Bmnk$  and  twmtff* 
four  Bmnking  A»$oeimt9om§  m  iks  CUy  of  NeuhYork,  ikowing  thtir  oomUeion  on 
tk$  momimg  of  June  96, 1^52: 

EBIOUECXS. 

Loons  and  diseomrts  ezeept  te  directors  and  brokers •..»..•«••« $73,603,007 

Lonne  and  diseonats  to  directors 3^575*807 

All  other  liabilities  absolnte  or  contingent  of  directors. $056,695 

AUsnms  doe  from  brokers 5,443,646 

Beal  estate %10%^1% 

Boodo  and  mortgages ^ 94S.36t 

Stocks 6,191,745 

Promissoxy  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  disooonts 11,638 

Loss  and  expense  acoonnt 391,193 

Over-drafts $l,72l  40,884 

Specie 13,153,048 

<:lteh  items ^ 11.889,613 

BUls  of  solvent  baaAu  on  hand 1,423,413 

Due  from  solvent  banks  on  demand.... «• 4,347,711 

Bne  from  suspended  banks  on  demand 15,57S 

Addfijr  cents - 163 

Total _ $180,336,101 

LXABILITlKf. 

Capital $35,536,350 

Pra6ts.^ 6,W7,4fl 

Notes  in  circoladon  not  registered •••  270,194 

Regietered  Botes  in  circulation.^ •  7,868,106 

Doe  Trensnrcr  of  the  state  of  Now-York 905,347 

Doe  depositors  €■  demand 50,110.14$ 

Due  indrridnak  and  corporations  other  Uian  banks  and  depositors.. 990,064 

Due  banks  on  demand.... 18.160.081 

Due  banks  en  credit... 1,4-23,684 

Due  to  others,  net  indnded  in  either  of  die  above  heads 973,741 

Addibroenu 73 

Total ...$120,336,101 

The  charter  of  the  City  Bairic  expired  July  1.    It  is  now  a  Banking  Association. 

«^WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  GET  THE  COTTON  CROP  PROM  THE  PLAN 
TATION  INTO  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Cotton  Plant"  is  aathority  for  the  folk>wing.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  charges  on  a  orop  before  it  reaches  Manchester,  I  give  yon  an  aooonnt  of  sales 
of  100  bales  in  liiverpool  in  1844,  when  the  prise  was  abont  what  it  is  now:  . 


SM  OOMMBfiCK  OF  OBOS. 

Km, 

100  bales  of  OottoB n^M)9 

Dnagbta  per  bale 100 

Tare  4lb.  per  cwt 1,500 

1,«00 

Net  weight. ...«»• —  40»40O 

At  4f  per  U>.—8|  cents 93,535^ 

Charget  in  V.  S.  and  Liverpool* 

Baffgaffe,  twine,  mending  and  makinff 914  50 

Wharfage  $4,  cartage  $10,  storage,  $8 22  00 

?ire  Insarance  93.61  postage,  d:c.,  $3,50*  •**.•••• 7  31 

Marine  Insarance,  1  per  cent,  on  $3,578  81.... 35  79 

Policy 125 

980  85 

Dock  dnes  £4  6d.,  town  dues  16s.  8d 23  3i; 

Duty  35d.  per  cwt.,  on  360  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb 252  50 

Cartage,  porterage,  weighage,  JE3  148.  Id 17  78 

Canvas,  twine,  and  roendinff,  £2  9s 11  76 

Warehouse  rent,  for  12  weeks,  JC5 24  00 

Postages  and  small  charses  10s.  6d 2  53 

Brokerage  ^  per  cent,  Insarance  \  per  cvoL. ;  3mo.  10  days  interest, 

discount  1 1  per  cent— 1|  on  £731  9s.  2d 66  26 

Freight  at  I  d.  per  lb.,  on  40,400  lbs 404  09 

Five  per  cent,  primage  on  freight 90  20 

Commission  aiul  guaranty,  3  per  cent,  on  £736  98.  2d 106  05 

Three  months  interest  on  caan  charges  9974  70 14  62 

Total chaigea 9l»023  14  nearly^. 

7.^C0MMBRCE  OF  CHILE. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  oar  volumes  will  show,  when  treating  of  South 
America,  we  famished  very  full  statistics  of  Chile.  The  annexed  paper  completes  dia 
subject,  as  we  intend  that  all  the  subjects  shall  be  completed,  to  date. 

From  the  report  of  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  G.  Jeronimo  Unneneta,  (which  ie 
now  in  print,  and  will  speedily  be  fiublished,)  we  gather  the  following  total  result,  which 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  our  foreign  readers. 

In  some  of  our  former  numbers  we  have  published  the  result  of  the  first  nine  mouths, 
and  now  being  able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  transactions  of  the  entire  year,  we  will 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  year  1850,  so  that  our  readers  may  judge  the  advance  or 
retrograde  movements  in  any  of  our  branches  of  commerce  or  industry. 

Imports  to  Chile  forborne  consumption, in  1650 911,788.199 

Do.  *«  "  1851 15,883,972 

Surplus  in  1851 94,095,779 

Exports  of  national  produce  from  Chile  in  the  year  1850 .*........      3 1,392,453 

Do.  **  "  *•  1851 9,666,354 

Less  exporto  in  1851 91,726,098 

Chiefljr  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  flour  and  wheat  on  account  of  high  prices,  and  a  de* 
crease  in  the  shipments  of  copper  and  silver,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  M  bands,  caused  by 
the  political  disturbances. 

Exportation  ofduty  paid  on  goods  in  1850, 91,033,817 

Do,  in  1851 2,480.037 

Difference  in  favor  of  1851 $1,446,220 

This  difference  is  principally  caused  by  the  increased  trade  via  the  Cordilleras^  to  the 
Argentine  provinces. 

The  total  amount  of  business  transacted  for  Chile,  (transit  trade  not  included),  amoimt* 
ed  to  924,883,972,  which  amoant  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1850»  shows  a  aurphw 
of  93,816,901,  ari&ing  from  the  increase  of  importation  on  exportation. 

Chile,  therefore,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000  has  consumed  of  foreign  importation 
911  03  per  head  in  the  vear  1851,  a  result  of  which  few  European  nations  can  boost  ef^ 
a«d  which  is  only  equaled  in  England.  The  imports  taken  place  daring  that  period  hftv* 
been  transmitted  by  twe^y-six  different  natloDS. 


OOHICBROB  or  CBILX. 


809 


Fnmee •l^OS.SSe 

Belgiom 193,372 

Holfand 402,059 


Pruasia — 

Englmncl 4^19,864 

fiaj^nia. 74,410 

jboaaia*  ■•■•••••••««  ■  *■"• 


Exporta. 

$851,113 

2,495 

65,739 

.  M26 

1,016 

4,643.200 

21.309 

5,360 


laipottt*     Ezporli* 
United  States $1,211,487  $1,447,639 


CalifomU 3,382,734 

New  Oranada. — 

Braxn 624,877 

Pera 1,616.644 

Bolim 436,988 

Sandwich  blaada,..  58,910 


t,067,« 
225,483 
513.398 

1,179,247 

209,902 

69,359 


Total, $14,029,264  $11,294,865 

Eaglaud  occnpiea  the  hnt  rank  in  oar  oommerce  with  foreign  nations^  and  the  imports 
and  exports  to  that  country  are  generally  equal.  Next  to  it  etanda  California,  which  we 
proride  with  agricultural  produce,  and  import  gold  duct.  The  same  relation  holda  Pent 
•nd  Bolivia,  but  the  figures  above  do  not  show  the  transit  trade  carried  on  with  those 
countries,  which  we  cannot  ascertun,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  it  op  to  now  in 
the  Custom  House. 

The  revenue  of  the  nine  poru  in  Chile,  viz : — ^Valparaiso.  Coqnimbo.  Huasco,  Copiapo, 
Talcahoano,  Constitucioa,  Valdivia,  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes,  has  aaoeoded  to  $3,7)14,718, 
«i  amount  forming  more  Uian  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  custom-hoase  revenue  since  the  year  1841«  which  since 
^t  period  has  almost  doubled  :— 


1841  produced 1,495,234 

1842 1,842,916 

1843 1,593.755 

1844 1,629,426 

^1845 1,607,928 

•  1846 1,873,760 

^  The  duties  forming  the  above  revenue  were  exacted  in  1852,  under  the  following  das- 


1847 $1,887,675 

1848 1.877,864 

1849 2.206.802 

1850 2,246.815 

1851 2,436,614 


Goods  free  of  duty $4,235,814  I  Specified  duties $343,710 

Oovenunent  monopoly 663,866  |  Duties  at  valuation 9,941,583 

Total - $15,884,972 

The  following  is  a  comparadve  statement  of  the  vessels  «rrived  in  the  port«f  Valpa* 
raiso  dnriag  the  pastten  years  a — 

1841  entered «23 


1842 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1646 


«23 

1847  entered 

727 

1848 

818 

1849   •* 

807 

1850   «« 

859 

1851   - 

873 

.  897 
.  884 
977 
.  1,520 
.  1,565 


The  principal  mineral  and  agricultural  produce  exported  from  Chile  during  tiie 
jrear  1851,  in  payment  for  the  imports  of  foreign  nations,  amounted  to  $15,883,972,  consis^ 
tng  of  the  following  articles : — 


Salt  beef. $19,131 

Barley 567,406 

Driedbeef 34.854 

Chocolate 17.576 

Gopperinbars 1.999,902 

Copper  in  ores 106,105 

Silver  inbars 8,277,319 

Silver  ores  and  raw  silver.  37X),018 

Hides... 120,130 

Biscuit 129,899 


Flour $1,540,358 

Chile  guano 55,392 

Wool 1«4,299 

Beans 166,155 

Lumber 29,795 

Nuts .^  60,305 

Wheat 147,346 

Goldbars 299,753 

Gold  ounces  coined 339,603 


Otiier  produoe  of  the  country  too  numerous  to  mendon. . . 


$9,285,425 
380,919 


Total  export $9,666,354 

The  exporu  being  three  millions  less  than  the  imports,  is  accounted  for  by  the  impor- 
tation of  gold  dust  from  California,  which,  during  the  last  six  months,  amounted  to 
$2,372,001. 

The  greater  pert  of  this  amount  has  been  remitted  for  balances  owing  from  1850;  and 
i^  theiefore,  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  impons  of  1851.  the  imports  and  exports 
are  almost  even,  and  the  balance  of  Chile's  trade  with  other  nations  shows  even  a  better 
result  than  that  of  the  UnitedStates  with  Sogland. 


dO^  BOMS  nSB-T  PACTS. 

8.-S0MB  FISHY  FACTS. 

Att  Ntbaot,  Cape  Cod,  Marblehead  and  Nantacket  tre  in  a  perfect  «l«i^iipon  the  snb* 
jectof  fiah,  and  Mr.  Webster  may  expect  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals  a  good  deal  worse 
at  home  than  he  was  upon  his  fngitiTe  alave  coarse,  if  he  does  not  stand  np  to  it,  with 
aD  the  might  of  that  pen  which  swept  away  Hulseasan  like  a  cobweb. 

We  touch  not  the  question  offish  now  diphmmHeaUij^  That  subjeet,  witk  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  collateral  matter,  ia  reaenred  fi>r  our  next.  We  hare  space  only  for  la 
ftw  BtatiBtics  :— (Ed.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  of  so  much  consequence  did  Massachusetts,  as  early 
aa  1790,  consider  the  fisheries  u>  her  ibreign  trade,  that  she  had  nearly  tSfOM^OOO  ioTnat^ 
in  aa}t  works  alone.    She  had  ;-* 

Worics  in  number — supply  fishery ...•»»•  80 

Capital  invested - $1,754,576 

Persons  employed 679 

Bushels  salt  annually  manufactured » 563,689 

Eeoently  the  assesaois  of  each  town  in  that  state,  by  act  of  the  lecialatnrey  were- 
directed  to  make  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Coninonwealth  of  all  the  branches  of  di* 
mannfaeturing  industry  of  the  state.  The  return  comprehended  the  fisheries^  and 
exhibited  the  following  result  for  MassachnsetUi  alone: — 

Value.  Heads  employed.  Cap.  iaeested. 

Fisheriea •7,59S,890 «0,168 •18,484,078 

Oil «,030,3«1 145 ^..     1,135.600 

•9,e9»,611  «0,313  $13^19,578     • 

8«eb  ia  the  state  of  Um  Maaaa<^aseita  fisheries,  kkroLving  a  capital  of  over  thirteen  aad 
a  half  milliona  of  dollars,  and  producioe  annually  near  ten  milliea  dollars  wordi  of  pro- 
perty 1  Yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  v»  Lake  fisheries  are  of  more  hnportanee  to  n» 
than  the  whole  Ocean  fisheries  of  British  America  I  Latest  staiistiea  on  the  aabfeU  Asm 
that  w»  have,  ibr  the  entire  country,  fishing  interests  at  stake  as  follows : — 

Capital  invested $27,000,000 

Hands  employed ^ 40,000 

Product  of  the  fisheries $90,000,000 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador,,  aecordmg  to  the  duebee  8Um^  the  autisticaof  the  fisherie» 
for  1889,  were  t-- 

Vessels.  Men.  Flsh,Cwt  Oa,  Hhds. 

United  States 1,^ 15,000 1,100,000 11.000 

Newftkondland 400 4,000 350,000 3,500 

Nova  Scotia 100 800 70/)00 700 

£ngland,&e 80 4,000 340.000 9,400 

Lower  Canada.. 8 150 5,000 50 

M^rw;^;::^^* ^«» ^^ «^ 

But  the  more  attractive  foatnre  wiA  which  we  are  preaented  in  this  review,  is  the  in* 
erease  of  the  fiaheries  since  1675.    The  annexed  statement  exybits  thia  increase : 

Tears.  Cod— Tons.  Mackerel— Tons.  Total— Tons.. 

1675 25,650 —    — 

1795 ,. 30,933 —    *....^     — 

1828 , 74,947 —     — 

1840 76,035 28,629 104,304 

1849 73,882 42,902 ^16,8U 

The  distribution  of  tonnage  in  the  Cod  fisheriea,  in  1797  and  1848^  waa  respectively  a» 
subjoined. 

The  United  States,  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  the  neat  supplier  offish  to  die  woclcL 
Our  i»inc]pal  markets  were  the  West  udies  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  we  also  export- 
ed  large  quantitiea  to  other  sections.  Going  badt  tn  1 881  we  expoited  fiah  amounting  te>— > 

Dried  or  Smoked.  Pickled. 

Domestic 867,305  quintal.  I  DomeatiOk 78,429  bUa. 

JFoieigii. 14        dn  Do      «. 4,162  I 

[  y^MPfigBn ..«M».  aone^ 


RAILROAD  DESIGNB  OF  TBS  NORTH  UPON  TBI  WX8T.     SOS 

The  fignret  now  present  a  totally  diflerent  retqlt.  Steadfly  bat  surely  haM  England  and 
her  American  possessions  been  porsning  tbis  fisbing  interest,  until  at  tbis  time,  besides 
being  a  partial  sopplier  of  oar  own  markets,  tbey  bave  almost  sapersed«d  as  in  the  foreign. 
The  estimate  of  ue  rahie  of  the  fish  sent  abroad  from  the  ports  of  the  two  Canadas  from 
1840  to  1850,  were  tT^OOO.OOO.  The  exports  of  a  single  year  bom  Halifax  were  $275,000. 
And  as  oar  trade  declines,  and  that  of  riral  states  is  aogmented,  a  soarce  of  national 
wealth,  national  reteoae,  ffrom  the  daty  on  sslt,)  and  national  prosperity,  is  lost  to  as,  or 
onjostly  embarrassed.  We  have  bat  to  addnce  official  figures  in  support  of  the  remaxi: 
that  oor  fishery  trade  is  being  gradnaUy  wrested  from  ns.  In  1790  we  exported  fish  to 
the  West  Indies  Taloed  at  $700,000.  Xast  year  oar  exportatioos  of  fish  to  the  same  lo* 
eafities  did  not  exceed  $167,000.  With  Europe  our  fisLeiy  transactions  hare  also  Tac£lr 
latedanddedlMd:^ 

A  Siaiementi  Showing  the  Exportt  of  Fish  from  the  UniUd  Statu  to  Foreign 
Countries,  in  1790  and  1851. 

1790.  1851. 

To  West  Indies— yalae.: #685,001 $166,679 

To  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 253,554 * 6,376 

Decline : $765,100 

[  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l.-EDITOEIAL  NOTE. 

HaTing  surfeited  our  readers  daHns  one  whole  volume  nearly  with  the  snlgect  of  rail- 
roads, we  made  up  our  miod  to  give  tnem  a  resting-spell,  and  announced  the  intention. 
It  was  tinoe  to  do  so,  for  nearlv  all  of  the  great  points  ahned  at  in  the  Review  have  been 
^aeedio  the  line  ofspeedy  ana  certain  realijation.  The  whole  Southwest  has  been  aroused. 
Tbe  great  railroad  to  H^ashviHe — the  great  railroad  towards  Texas— the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
nad — the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road-~The  Jackson,  Holly  Springs  and  great  North- 
em  road,  have  emerged  from  the  regions  of  hypotheses  and  conventions,  and  are  be- 
come or  are  becoming  fixed  and  tangible  facts.  Here  are  laurels  enough  for  our  people  in 
their  first  indastrial  campaign.  They  will  not  rest  here,  nor  vrill  we.  Tbe  harvest  is 
hideed  pleniifaL    May  it  not  happen  long  that  the  laborers  are  few. 

We  bave  the  proceedings  of  a  great  many  railroad  tonventions,  meetings,  &c.,  a  vari« 
aty  of  reports,  doeumenu,  speeches,  statistics,  &c.)  which  must  la^  over  for  the  present 
vwier  the  role.    A  page  ortvro  of  snch  material  b  all  that  we  can  give  now. 

.    8.— RAILROAD  DESIGNS  OF  THE  NORTH  UPON  THE  WEST. 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  of  our  rival  neighbors,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  it 
embraces  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection.  It  wUl  be  perceived  that  the  writer  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  New-Orleans  and  Naehvitte  Road;  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  iu  projection.  Such  a  road  must  of  coarse  take  no  small  share  of  the  immense  travel 
which  be  throws,  ex  necessitate,  upon  the  St.  Louis  and  Cindimati  roads.  What  he  says 
of  the  Mohile  and  Ohio  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Both  Springs  and  Cairo  ex* 
tension  of  the  Jackson  road,  in  which  our  Mississippi  friends  are  now  jnoving  with  a 
spirit  that  unerrinBly  argues  speedy  success.  Having,  with  Col.  Walter,  b^en  the  first  to 
take  the  field  for  tms  road,  we  feel  no  small  gratification  at  the  results.  No  rosd  waa 
ever  projected  in  Ameiica  more  important  than  this— none  ever  promised  more  brilUant 
results.  It  roiogles  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulflaod  locks  their  commerce 
in  lasting  embrace.  Canada  becoming  the  twin  sister  of  Cuba  t  Well  may  Mobile  rival  with 
us  for  the  mastery.  Have  a  oare-— have  a  care,  men  of  Orleans !— vaunt  not;  but  ACT ;  for 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  «w^,  nor  the  battle  to  the  STRoiCG.    Vaunt  not,  but  ACT.    ' 

<*  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  are  to  be  the  primary 
dties  of  the  central  Uoited  Sutes— of  that  immense  region  which  extends  from  the  Ap- 
palachian to  the  Rockv  Mountains.  This  taken  for  granted,  it  is  very  evident  that  th« 
greatest  thorooghfare  m  the  West  must  be  between  those  cities.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
greatest  human  movement  in  America,  is  ulthnately  to  be  in  tbe  grain-growing  West, 
to  which  population  is  flowing,  and  most  oontinoe  to  flow,  for  many  vears.  Heretofore, 
this  region  nas  had  scarcely  any  railroads,  and  therefore  no  experience  of  what  effect 
raihravs  vrill  produce  in  increasmg  the  human  movement  We  have,  however:  in  the 
United  Sutes,  a  very  instructive  experience,  and  one  which  will  five  a  very  sooa  stand- 
ard for  comparison.  We  have  the  tables  of  railroad  travel  for  New-Englana  and  New- 
Tork,  which  estabbsb  a  certain  ratio  between  the  population  and  the  mumber  of  passen- 
gers.   It  may  be  said  that  tbe  popnUttrm  of  N«w-England  is  nM>re  dense*  and  therefore 


SCO  EAILROAD  DttlGNS  OF  tBB  KORtH  UPON  THl  W18T. 

mora  favorable  to  the  increase  ofrailway  traffic  Bat,  in  f  act,U  is  not  more  dense  than  tb«t 
of  Ohio  ;  and  a  part  of  New-England  (Maine  and  New-Hampshire)  is  rather  thinly  popu- 
lated. The  ratio  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  passengers  there, 
is  a  very  fair  criterion  for  the  central  states  now, — but  will  not  apply  to  them  a  few 
years  hence,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  i>opu)ation  of  the  grain-growmg  states  will  btt 
the  densest  in  the  Union.  The  following  is  the  table  of  passengers,  population  and  sur- 
face,  in  New-England  and  New- York : — 

Surface,  square  miles 112,290  I  Proportion  of  passengers  to  people—     328 

Fopulatioo 5,816,870  I  Proportion  of  passenger*  to  surface.     170 

Eailway  passengers 19.123,238  | 

Let  us  now  tue  the  same  elemenu  for  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  IIlinoii» 
and  Missouri,  calculating  the  railway  passengers,  at  the  same  ratio  as  above,  to  the 
mmbwofpeofU^  wbicn  is  the  true  criterion : — 

Surface,  square  miles 235,580  I  RaHway  pastengen  (ratio) 17,699,119 

Population 5,149,932  |  Ratio,  as  above 3.26 

To  equalize  these  elements,  we  must  refer  to  the  numt>er  of  miles  of  railroad  construct" 
ed  in  New- England  and  New- York,  and  the  number  made  and  about  to  be  made  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  time  the  above  table  was  constructed,  there  were  4,100  mOes 
of  raflway  constructed  in  the  £urmer  states.  When  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway 
shall  be  finished,  thcnw  will  be  completed  (with  those  alreadv  made)  about  7,000  miles  oif 
railway  in  the  five  Western  states  above  enumerated, — so  that  in  tnat  respect  there  will 
be  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  states. 

It  ma^,  therefore,  be  Assumed  as  certain,  that  at  the  txpifutkm  of  three  or  four  year*, 
there  will  be  carried,  on  the  five  railwavs  of  the  five  states  mentioned  above,  m^tftn 
miilions  ofpantengers.  How  many  of  these  will  be  carried  on  some  part  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  line  T  It  appears  by  the  report  made  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Trea* 
sury  to  the  Senate, — uken  in  connection  vrith  the  raUway  reports, — that  the  direct  hu- 
man movement  between  New- York  and  Boston  was  about  800,000,  in  1851 ;  and  that  the 
human  movement  between  New-York  and  Philadelphia  was  somethioff  more.  Looking 
to  the  indirect  routes,  by  Albany,  by  sea,  dw.,  between  New- York  and  Boston,  we  may 
safely  take  one  million  of  passengers  as  the  number  between  New- York  and  Boston.  The 
same  ratio  would  give  850,000  between  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  will  increase  the  travel  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  far  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  the  Eastern  capitids,  and  which  have  not  been  estimated  in  an^  pre- 
vious calculations.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  lines  between  Boston,  New- York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  are  €oatt  lines, — they  have  but  one  side  to  thein«  Their  local  feed- 
ers are  all  (rom  one  side.  But  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  ia  central  to  the 
West,  central  to  the  United  States,  and  central  to  the  Continent.  In  one  v^ord,  it  ia  a 
bitecting  line  to  populadon,  business,  traffic,  and  cotmtry.  There  follows  from  this 
another  consequence,  which  caimot  happen  to  any  coast  lines :  this  is,  that  all  other  lines 
which  intersect,  or  touch  it,  no  matter  whence  tMy  come  or  go,  are  and  moat  be  feeders 
to  it.  They  may  be  the  very  best  lines  in  themselves, — full  of  business,— but  they  must 
also  be,  to  some  extent,  feeders  to  the  trunk  Kne  between  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
the  central  states.  This  is  self-evident ;  iffor  no  other  reason,  for  this, — that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  great  movement  on  the  American  continent  is  East  and  West ;  and  the  moat 
direct  and  convenient  line,  Bast  and  West,  is  through  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances,  which  are  to  have  an  immense,  an  almost  incalcula- 
ble effect  in  making  this  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  the  great  central  states.  We  have, 
heretofore,  confine  our  views  to  these  five  states  j  but,  there  are  feeders  to  this  work 
which  tend  to  remote  regions,  and  embrace  the  states  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Golf — 
even  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Ohio  and  Mobile — meeting 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Cairo— and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  near  Salem.  That  railway — 
a«  appears  from  a  recent  satisfactory  statement  of  Mr.  Childs,  its  engineer — has  means 
enough  for  its  completion,  and  mav  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  By  that  route  it  is  494 
ndles  from  Mobile  to  Cairo;  while  by  the  river,  it  is  1,046.  The  great  stream  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  southwest  must  pass  on  it  There  is  no  other  line  to  which  they  can  be 
diverted.  Nor  is  there  any  other  line  on  which  the^  can  turn  to  the  East,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  intersection  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the 
Uohed  States  shows,  tliat  fKnn  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  West 
Teimessee  and  West  Kentucky,  there  will  be  but  one  line  leading  to  the  North,  and  but 
one  way  by  which  travelers  on  that  line  can  go  to  the  East  For  that  object  there  is,  and 
for  a  long  time  can  be,  but  one  railway  for  the  four  principal  southwestern  slates.  In 
one  word,  when  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  is  made,  and  the  St  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
that  becomes  at  once  the  great,  if  not  the  only,  traveled  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
and  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Uie  Atlantic  cities.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
all  experience  has  proved  that  time  is  the  gjeat  element  by  which  the  direction  of  ^e 
human  movement  is  determined.  There  will  be  a  condnuous  railway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Cincinnati,  by  which  travellers  may,  if  necessary,  be  conveyed  from  the  Gulf 
«f  Mexico  to  Cincmnati  in  thirty-six  hours  / 


BIHAOAO  OOMPBTinOK  OW  KSW^OBIBAmi,  STC.  SOf 

Hhto  k  another  ekeatnitaiioe  to  be  considered.  The  central  sutes  harfr  now  bnt  lialf 
li»  density  ;of  New-England  and  New- York ;  bat,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  density  wilY 
be  quite  as  great.  Then,  by  the  course  of  bosinesSf  and  of  human  morement,  railwav 
ffeasengers  will  be  naore  than  doubled,  and  instead  of  eighteen,  we  shaH  have  forty  mu- 
iioHa  of  railway  passengers-— a  number  which  now  seems  incredible,  bnt  which  will, 
unquestionably,  come  to  pass  in  a  few  years.  The  future  of  the  central  West  cannot  be 
calculated  in  numbers.  In  a  region  where  every  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  beins  made 
a  sardmi,  and  where  millions  of  the  impoverisDed  people  of  the  earth  are  seesinff  m 
leudence,  we  cannot  estimate  the  future  of  human  progress.  We  know  that  it  wilfbe 
torpassinglv  great,  and  we  know  that  such  a  thoroughfare  as  this  we  hare  spoken  of  must 
be  among  tne  greatest  in  the  world." 

3L— A  BETTER  ROAD  PROM  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  TO 
THE  SEABOARD  THAN  BY  THE  PRESENT  GEORGLA  AND  CARO- 
LINA IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  convention  was  lately  held  at  Anderson,  S.  C,  to  take  incipient  measures  in  farther. 
•ace  of  tliis  route,  which  has  been  indicated  by  us  in  prerions  numbers. 

There  were  present,  from  Tennessee  11,  from  Georgia  U,  firom  North  Carolina  5,  from 
South  Oarcdiaa  79.  Hon.  J.  B.  O'Neal  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
Tention. 

1.  ^Rtiohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conrentbn,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  con- 
nect by  railroad  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  seaboard  at  Charleston  at  the  Raboa 
Qmp  and  Anderson  Court-house,  and  that  duty  and  interest  demand  a  speedy  Gompletion 
of  the  work. 

9.  "^Moliwlt  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  Con* 
Tention,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  to 
memorialize  the  Lenslature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  this  subject,  and  to  ask 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  the  said  company,  and  an  extension  of  iu  chartered 
pririlms  to  Anderson  Court-house,  and  to  solicit  aid  from  the  said  state  in  the  construe* 
tion  oiuie  said  road. 

S.  "  Resohed,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appobted,  in  like  manner,  whose  duty  it 
shaH  be  to  prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  Address  to  the  people  of  the  several  state* 
interested  In  tne  said  road. 

4.  **Rt9oh$dj  That  the  South  CaroEna  Railroad  Company  and  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Raihnoad  Company  be  reouested  to  complete  the  surveys  of  the  route  of  the 
road,  now  undertaken,  and  that  they  rumish  to  the  committee  upon  the  memorial,  inibrma- 
tion  of  the  surveys  at  as  early  a  dav  as  may  be  convenient.*' 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  memorial,  Hon.  T.  C.  Ferin  was  appointed  Chairman ;  on  the 
Address,  Cot  J.  A.  Whitesides  of  Tennessee. 

4.— RAILROAD   COMPETITION  OP  NEW-ORLEANS  WITH 
CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH  AND  MOBILE. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  cop^  of  the  snl^oined  admirable  letter  from  one  of 
die  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  Mississippi,  to  a  citizen  of  this  place.  It  abounds  in 
views  and  suggestions  which  should  arrest  tlie  attention  and  command  the  consideration 
of  the  friends  of  railroad  enterprise  in  this  quarter,  and  which  are  more  esnecially  worthy 
of  the  serious  examination  of  our  New-Orleans  friends.  We  commend  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  De  Bow.  There  are  a  number  of  hi^  readers  in  this  region  who  would  be 
gratified  to  see  it  given  a  place  in  the  pages  of  his  widely  elrculated"  Review."— [Ed«. 
Xaglx  ard  Eiiq.— Jfemjn^,  Tenn, 

^  I  see  the  late  Railroad  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Florence,  Alabama,  has  marked 
out  the  route  of  the  great  railway  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville,  by  way  of  Jackson, 
Canton,  Kosciusko  and  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  Toscumbia  and  7lorence,  Alabama,  and 
Spring  Hill  and  Franklin  in  Tennessee.  With  all  due  deference  for  superior  wisdom,  I 
must  say,  it  seems  to  me  the  raihroad  is  badly  located  for  New-Orleans  under  existing 
drcnmstances— it  is  fully  fifteen  years  behind  the  times  in  that  direction.  The  object  of 
New-Oiieans  is  to  check-mate  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland,  and  by  a  transverse  route  intercept  the  trade  which  is  likely  to 
go  to  Mobile.    In  both  of  which  objects  I  think  she  will  signally  fail 

Charleston  and  Savannah  are  both  geoeraphically  nearer  to  Nashville  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  than  New-Orleans,  and  have  already  penetrated 
that  important  regiCA  vnth  their  road,  now  in  successful  operation,  or  will  be  shortly,  all 
the  way  to  Nashville,  and  which  is  fast  turning  the  tide  ciTNorth  Alabama.  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee  trade  into  their  laps.  They  have  the  same  advantage  of  position  as 
markets  for  Western  and  Southern  produce,  and  foreign  commerce,  which  they  have 
always  had-^— being  on  the  Atlantic,  the  great  broad  way  of  modem  civilized  nations.  New- 
Orleans  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  more  distant  from  the  great  commer- 
cial ooontries  on  either  side  of  the  Atlandc,  with  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Florida 
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feefk  ttUl  intervMing.  In  otlier  words,  the  miM  cansee  yrhkkj^rodueed  the  Cbailettoii 
and  Savannah  railroad,  and  extended  it  to  NaAville,  still  remains,  iwd  will  coodmie  to 
operate  aeaintt  New^Orleans  with  ondiminished  ibroe  in  tpita  of  her  Nashville  road. 

^e  wui,  I  think,  be  eoually  unsoccessfnl  in  her  operaiioos  against  Mobile.  Abenleeiit 
the  point  of  intersection  at  her  Nashville  road  and  the  Mobile  aad  Ohio  railroad,  is  from 
Jiftf  to  teventyj^ve  miles  nearer  to  Mobile  than  New-Orleans,  bj  their  respecdve  rail- 
ways. And,  moreover,  Mobile  has  her  own  xuad  to  this  same  Tennessee  valley  now  in 
process  of  constroction  from  Salem  to  Gamer's  Landing.  Almost  the  only  snperiority 
which  New-Orleans  has  over  Mobile  as  a  commercial  city,  is  the  poesessioa  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  the  accomolation  of  capiul,  while  Mobile  has  the  advantage  of  saperior 
healtbfalness  of  location — sreater  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  having  20|  fieet  of  mean  low 
water,  while  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  has  but  fifteen  feet — ^having  im>  tonnage  of 
vessels  to  pav,  wad.  bein^  nearer  to  the  West  Indies  and  Soath  America,  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  JSarope.  Wsh  these  advantages  will  she  not,  when  her  inoprovementa  are 
eompleted,  uke  from  New-Orleans  all  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Middle  aad  East 
Tennessee,  that  is  not  drawn  off  to  the  Atlantic  ^  Will  not  her  great  road  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes  prove  a  very  Chinese-wall  to  New-Orleans./fom  the  Oulf  to  the  point  qf 
intersecUon  with  the  CharleUon  and  Memphis  road,  in  northeastern  Mississippi  T  So 
it  appears  to  me ;  and  if  these  views  be  well  fonnded,  it  certainlv  will  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  New-Orleans  \o  extend  said  road  further  than  the  townot  Aberdeen,  t/*  so /or, 
for  fear  of  the  tarn  of  gravity  against  her  and  in  favor  of  Mobile. 

But  New-Orleans  most  have  a  fpreai  railroad  as  well  as  river  connection  with  the 
various  important  ]K>inta  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  this,  I  believe,  is  a  conceded  roinC 
The  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  oonntry  demand  it.  And  it  is  dear  to  my  mind  that 
the  ronte  already  projected  to  LoaisvOle,  Kentnck^,  bv  the  way  of  Jackson,  Canton, 
Grenada  and  Uemando,  in  Mississippi,  and  Memphis,  Trenton  and  Clarksville  in  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  one  she  should  adopt  and  favor  wUh  her  wteans*    This  road  will  i 


pUsh  for  ber  all  that  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  accomplished' by  die  NashviUs 
route,  and  more  too.  It  will  connect  and  afford  her  almoat  dailv  communicatioa  with 
mat  eommereial  eetUret  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  and  the  lakes,  which  the 
Nashville  route  would  not,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  thronghout  its  whole  extent,  ths 
wealth  and  resources  of  a  ereat  country  which  will  always  remain  tributary  to  her,  par- 
ticularly if  this  road  should  be  built.  For  it  will  intersect  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  at 
Trenton,  and  check  at  that  remote  and  important  point  the  encroachments  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  and  thus  give  to  New- Orleans  all  the  benent  of  a  great  railroad  system  possessed 
by  Mobile,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  river  besides,  she  will  be  enabled  easily  to 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  in  the  west.  For,  really,  she  has  more  now  to  fear 
from  the  encroachments  of  Mobile  on  her  commerce,  than  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  it 
behooves  her  to  tarn  speedily  from  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  the  outposts  diat  have  bean 
captured,  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel  itself,  which  is  menaced  by  a  potent  enemy  evea 
at  the  gates. 

Memphis,  too,  is  deeply  interested  in  this  neat  road  from  New-Orleans  to  die  interior 
cities,  taking  her  in  the  route.  Two  magnincent  railways,  connecting  die  commercial 
marts  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Lakes  and  die  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
neither  passing  throujgh,  nor  within  a  hundrea  miles  of  her,  must  necessarily  affeot  ber 
prosperity  venr  injuriously.  It  is  ceruinly  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  her 
that  such  should  not  be  the  case.  She  ought  by  all  means  have  it  otherwise.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  she  is  as  much,  or  even  more,  interested  in  being  on  the  route  of  the 
New-Orleans  and  Louisville  rood,  than  the  Charleston  road. 

If  theso  views  be  well  firanded,  and  1  doubt  not  you  will  concur  widi  me  that  they  aie, 
as  you  are  a  warm  and  xealous,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  eloooent  advocate  of  the  propoaad 
route  by  Memphis,  is  it  not  important  that  vonr  city  should  remain  silent  no  loag^,  bat 
forthwith  move  on  the  sublet,  and  invite  the  attention  of  New-Orleana,  and  the  whole 
intermediate  country,  in  this  direcdon. 

In  Older  to  effect  that  purpose,  I  would  respectfully  sugeest  the  organisation  of  a  Bail- 
road  Association  in  Menmhis,  composed  of  all  who  are  in  uvor  of  the  proposed  road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Louisville,  passing  through  Memphis,  and  that  said  Association  open  a 
correspondence  with  the  aVf  authorities  and  leacung  men  of  New-Orleans,  setting  Ibrdi 
the  advantages  and  superiorly  of  die  great  valley  route  over  every  other,  and  talM  such 
odier  decided  steos  as  will  likely  secure  her  favor  and  co-operadon,  and  that  of  the  whole 
country  interested. 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  troubHng  you  with  my  long  letter.  I  plead  the  impottanee 
of  the  sulgect  and  the  interest  I  take  in  u  as  an  apdoffy. 

Youn  veiy  re4>ecdally,         DAVID  &  WHITS." 

Col.  E.  Topp,  Mtm^ist  Tenn. 
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HISCELLANEOns. 

1*— UNITED  STATES  STBAM  MARINE— REPOBT  TO  THE  SENATE, 

1.— NuMBCB  AiiD  ToirvAOC.  Na  Tonnage. 

AtUntie  oetflt,  eut  of  Florida  Cape 465  154,270 

Gtdf  of  Mexico,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Eio  Grande 109  S3,S41 

Pacific  Coast 51  34^e 

Miaaissippi  River,  exclusive  of  the  Ohio  Basin 253  67,957 

Ohio  River  and  Basin 346  67,601 

Basin  of  the  Northern  Lakes 164  69,166 

Total 1,300        416,526 

This  was  the  agp^regate  Steam  Marine  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1651, 
subsided  into  the  iollowing  classes : 

No.      Tonnage. 

Ocean  Steamers 95  91,475 

Ordinary  Steamers 1,145        275,000 

Propellers 119  27,974 

Ferryboats 130  32,744 

Tbe  average  tonnage  of  steamers  of  different  classes  is  as  fii^ows : 

Ocean  Steamers ^ 953  tons  arerage. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Coast 235  do.      do. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Lakes 503  do.      do. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Rivers 235  do.      do. 

Propellers  on  the  Coast 180  do.      do. 

Propellers  on  the  Lakes 302  do.      do. 

It  nnist  be  (Served,  however,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  Ocean  Steamers  has  been 
iDcreasing  verv  rapidly  the  last  two  years,  so  that  the  average  of  all  our  Ocean  Steamer* 
if  now  more  than  1,000  tons.  IndeM,  not  more  than  one  in  fbnr  of  oar  Ocean  Steamer* 
now  bailt,  is  under  1,500  tons.  Between  the  1st  of  Jalv,  1851,  when  the  report  termi- 
nated, and  tbe  present  time,  more  than  thirty  Ocean  Steamers  (not  includea  in  the  re* 
port,)  have  been  built  or  finished.  Of  these  we  may  mention  tbe  Pioneer,  the  City  of 
Pittsborg,  die  Golden  Gate,  the  James  Adj^,  and  numerons  others. 

Tbe  steam  tonnase  of  the  United  States  is  now  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain 
—a  great  many  of  the  British  steam-vessels  being  auite  small,  used  only  for  towing.  In 
1834,  Great  Britain  had  less  than  500  steam  vessels.  In  1851  she  had  11 84,  of  about 
180,000  tons.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Statea,  as  suted  above,  is  over/our  Aim> 
ind  tkouiOTid  Umt. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  as  follows  viz. :  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburg,  112  :  of  Wheeling,  46  ;  of  Cincinnati,  111 :  of  Louisville,  61  :  Nash- 
TiUe,  18. 

Tbe  distribution  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows,  viz. :  District  of  St. 
Louis,  131  i  of  Memphis,  3;  Vicksbure,  6;  New-Orleans,  113. 

The  distribution  in  the  Basin  of  the  Lakes  was  as  follows,  viz. :  District  of  Burlington, 
11 ;  Plattsburg,  6  ;  Ogdensburg,  4 ;  SackeU's  Harbor,  1 ;  Oswego,  9  ;  Rochester^  S  ; 
Niagara,  1 ;  Buffalo,  42;  Presque  Isle,  7;  Cleveland,  13 ;  Sandusky,  1 ;  Toledo,  4;  De- 
troit, 47  ;  Michilimackinack,  12 ;  Chicago,  4. 

The  number  on  each  Lake  was:  on  Champlain,  17;  Ontario,  17;  Erie,  114;  Straits, 
19  ;  Michi^,  14. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  tbe  principal  States  of  the  Union  was  as  follows  :  New- 
Tork.  196;  Pennsylvania,  172;  Ohio,  129;  Missouri,  131;  Louisiana,  113;  Alabama, 
80  ;  Virginia,  74 ;  Kentucky,  61 ;  New-Jersey,  56  ;  California,  51 :  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Maine,  83. 

More  than  half  the  Steam  Marine  belongs  to  five  States — New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 

2.  Carws. — The  officers  and  crews  of  the  steamers  on  the  coast,  were  distributed  a* 
follows  :  Ocean  steamers,  4548  ;  Ordinary  steamers,  6311 ;  Propellers,  542 ;  Ferryboats, 
369.  Average  crews  of  the  ocean  steamers,  47  ;  of  ordinary  steamers.  16  ;  of  Propellers, 
8  ;  of  Ferry  Boats,  5.  The  crews  of  each  of  the  "  Collins  Line"  of  steamers  number 
135  ;  of  the  Havre  Line,  92,  and  of  the  Chagres  Line,  from  50  to  100— the  *'  Georgia" 
hariog  112. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  tlte  interior  steam  marine  were  thus :  Mississippi  VaUey, 
6114 ;  Ohio  Basin,  8338  ;  Lake  Basin,  2855. 

Adkling  these  to  those  given  above,  and  we  have  twenty-ninetkoueand  andjifty-eeven 
as  the  total  number  of  o&ers  and  crews  employed  in  steam  navintion. 
3.  Lossis  07  Boats  and  Litks— The  report  shows  that,  of  the  steamers  of  the  io 
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tenor,  on  the  lakes  and  riren,  there  were  lost  in  the  single  year  1851,  one  hundred  and 
•ighteen  gteamertt  and  tix  hundred  and  ninety- five  livet !  We  cannot  here  anal^  se  the 
eautet  of  ihese  disasters— one  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  this  inqoiry 
— but  we  may  note  that  one-fen/A  partof  the  whole  number  of  the  steamers  in  the  interioc 
were  destroyed  in  a  siofle  year,  and  that  this  ii  altogether  oatside  the  ordinary  wear 
and  tear. 

Of  all  the  steamers  in  the  United  States,  one-teoth  part  is  annually  destroyed  by  fatal 
accidents,  and,  if  this  go  on  for  ten  years,  there  will  be  in  that  time  fourteen  hundred 
steamere  and  seven  Humeand  lives  destroyed  by  steamboat  accidents  f  This  is  a  contem- 
plation of  future  eyU  which  may  well  attract  the  attention  of  Government  and  philanthro- 
Sists.  Snrely  it  is  not  necessary  Aat  thousands  of  Utcs  should  be  destroyed  by  acci« 
ental  burnings  and  exploeioos,  caused  by  carelessness  or  ignorance,  in  steamers.  It  if 
not  steam  that  causes  the  otO.  forjook  at  our  railways,  where  the  steam  locomotive  tra- 
verses  thim  miles  an  hour,  with  comparatively  few  accidenu.  It  is  the  lamentable  dis- 
regard paid  by  the  owners  and  captams  of  the  second-rate  boats  to  the  safety  of  life  or 
property. — Cin,  Gag, 

2.— ALEXANDRIA,  D.  C. 
[We  pablish  this  correction  with  great  pleasure. — Ed.] 

Alcxahdbia,  Jti/y  9d^  185^ 

Dkar  Sir, — In  looldng  over  the  pages  of  yonr  very  interesting  Review,  1  was  sor* 
prised,  and  not  a  little  mortified,  to  notice  a  remark  calculated  (unintentionally  of  course) 
to  injure  this  city  in  no  small  degree.  You  say,  that  ".Alexandria,  Virginia,  once  required 
fifty  ^ears  for  a  duplication,  (of  its  population.)  but  at  ita  present  ratio  d*  increase  it  would 
require /or«r  At«n<^d  years/**  I  am  led  to  believe  from  this  statement  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  city,  and  that  yon  have  baaed 
your  calculations  on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850.  Allow  me  to  undeceive  ^ou  on  this 
point,  and  request  that  you  will  repair,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  the  unmtentional 
injury  you  have  inflicted  on  ns. 

Let  me  inform  you  that  Alexandria  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  that  instead  of  requiring  four  hundred  years  to  duplicate 
her  population,  at  her  present  ratio  of  increase  she  will  duplicate  it  in  six  years. 
Under  the  magic  influence  of  our  railroads  which  connect  us  with  the  Vininia  Central 
Railroad,  (now  progressing  towards  the  Ohio  river,)  and  the  rich  valley  of  Virginia— -our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  (2,000  at  least  since  last  census,)  and  real  estate  has  risen 
in  value  within  the  last  two  ^ears  fullv  one  hundred  per  cent  on  an  average.  I  will  give 
j<m  a  small  example.  The  writer  purchased  a  lot  of  ground,  by  no  means  eligibly  situated, 
tor  $560.-  In  coosequence  of  a  misunderstand  mp[  as  to  terms,  &c.,  this  lot  of  ground  was 
resold  for  $500.  This  sale  took  place  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
same  lot  has  been  purchased  for  $1,000,  and  one-katf  of  it  has  recently  been  sold  for  $700 
for  building  purposes.  I  could  mention  many  cases  where  advances  quite  as  great  have 
been  obtained.  Eveiywhere  around  us  are  seen  evidences  of  rapid  improvement.  A  large 
number  of  bouses  are  now  in  course  of  crecdon,  and  the  demand  for  them  continues  una- 
bated. As  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  enclose  a  communication  cut  from  one  of  our  papers. 
Rents  have  advanced  rapidly  (too  much  so  perhaps).  Water  and  cas  works  have  just 
been  erected  at  great  cost,  thus  giving  our  citizens  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  those 
two  necessaries  of  life.  Light  and  water  are  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  our 
aty  and  the  comfort  of  our  people.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  pouring  in  upon  us 
die  exhaustless  riches  of  toe  Cumberland  coal  region,  together  with  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  flour  and  grain  trade,  and  our  noble  Potomac  is  whitened  with  the 
sails  of  an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.*  Look  at  our  position  on  die  map— where 
will  vou  find  a  city  witn  more  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  around  hert  We  have  long 
been  kept  down  by  the  unwise,  illiberal  and  uniust  legislature  of  the  general  government, 
with  whom  we  are  unnaturally  connected.  But  we  have  thrown  off  the  mifhty  weight 
which  was  crushing  us.  With  elastic  energy  our  people  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  aided  indeed  by  the  liberality  of  our  good  old  mother,  the  State  of  Vir^nia,  and 
now  our  course  is  upward  and  onward;  and, let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Alexandria,  tii  less 
than  four  hundred  years^  vrill  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  thn 
Union.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  sreat  respect, 

Very  truly  yours,  Geo.  D.  Fowlb. 

3.— THE  GRAVEYARDS  AND  CEMETERIES  OF  NEW-ORLEANS— 
MORTALITY,  ETCt 
By  the  general  custom  of  mankind— one  not  only  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  but  widi 
sanitary  requirements — the  dead  are  consigned  to  the  ground — *'  earth  to  earth ;"  but  in 
New-Orleans  a  different  method  of  sepulture  prevails.  In  most  of  thu  cemeteries,  inter- 
ment in  the  ground  is  wholly  interdicted,  elevated  vaults  and  tombs  only  being  used. 
The  necessity  of  this  method  of  entombment,  for  all  who  can  afford  the  expense,  is  easily 

*  Shipi  of  the  largest  class  load  at  our  wharves.  f  By  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New-Orieani. 
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ezplaixied  by  referrbg  to  the  tqpogpraphy  of  the  city.  A  grave  in  pny  of  tlie  cemetenei 
U  lower  than  the  adjacent  ■wamos,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  lower  than  tbe  level  of  tlM 
river,  so  that  it  filla  speedily  witn  water,  re^nirin^  to  be  bailed  out  before  it  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  roffin,  while  during  heavy  rains  it  is  subject  to  cfomplete  inundation.  The  great 
Bavou  Cemetery  is  sometimes  so  completely  inundated  that  inhumation  becomes  impos* 
Bible  nntil  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water ;  the  dead  bodies  aocimiulating  in  the  mean- 
while. I  have  watched  the  bailins  out  of  the  grave,  the  floating  of  the  coffin,  and  have 
heard  the  friends  of  the  deceased  aeplore  this  mode  of  interment.  A  young  Irish  vruman, 
on  seeing  her  husband's  coffin  lowered  into  a  grave  of  welling  water,  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly :  '*  Oh,  Mike,  it  is  a  dear  burying  to  you  to  be  buried  at  the  Bayou  I  Oh  that 
you  should  come  to  this  \"  Tt  is  this  feeling  that  has  built  the  difierent  cemeteries  which 
constitute  the  great  necropolis  of  New-Orleans.  Interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of 
friends,  requires  inscriptions  to  identify  a  vault,  which  is  private  proi>erty,  purchased  un- 
der a  written  title  or  conveyance.  Hence,  these  monumental  inscriptions,  from  their  eon- 
itancy,  accuracy,  and  numoer,  afibra  data  which,  in  the  absence  of  exact  registries,  ax% 

r»ably  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  existing  necropo* 
These  necrological  monuments  will  auement  from  generation  to  veneration,  and  must 
hereafter  prove  more  useful  to  the  vital  hutorian  than^  the  pyramias  of  Egypt,  or  the 
countless  millionB  so  carefullv  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  uat  countxy, 
fortv  centuries  ago.  Tbe  ethnologist  might  even  now  commence  his  lesson  amonc  Uie 
tomLs.  The  Caucasian  is  separated  from  the  negro  race.  In  some  cemeteries  the  Irish, 
in  some  the  Gbrmao,  in  some  the  Anglo-American,  in  some  the  French  ^pe  predominates. 

The  m(Miumental  evidence  to  be  ofiered  in  this  tableau,  in  relation  to  the  salubrityof 
the  city  and  the  length  of  life,  compared  with  other  places,  is  doubtlessly  imperfect.  The 
principal  objection  to  which  it  is  liable,  appears  to  be  this ;  namely,  verv  younff  children 
Haay  not  have  had  inscriptions  on  their  vaults,  as  constantly  as  adults ;  though  mis  hypo- 
thesis noay  be  incorrect  |3ut  admitting  that  It  is  true,  this  source  of  error  is  neutralized,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  an  undeniable  fact,  thatin  <d1  these  cemeteries,  even  those  which  reflect 
the  Creole  life  most  truly,  as  the  Catholic,  strangers,  victims  to  the  climate,  who  "  lived 
not  half  their  days,"  are  buried,  and  being  counted,  tend  to  shorten  the  average  life  pro- 
bably as  much  as  the  supposed  omission  of  infantile  inscriptions  tend  to  enhance  it  The 
evidence,  upon  the  whole,  if  not  demonstrative,  possesses  probability,  and  is  ofiered  for 
what  it  is  worth,  in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

In  the  following  enumerations,  fractional  parts  of  a  year  are  reckoned  as  one  year  when 
they  exceed  six  months,  or  fall  short  of  eighteen  montnsj  and  so  of  all  fractions  in  more 
advanced  ages.  In  all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  m  recording  a  series  of  ages,  not 
to  reject  any  because  they  were  short,  nor  to  seek  any  because  they  were  long.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  having  completed  the  series  for  the  tune  and  the  place,  I  came  imme- 
diately to  an  inscription  upon  a  weU  known  neeress,  aged  107  years  and  5  months,  bom  in 
1739,  died  in  1839,  W  the  mle  adopted  exchu&d  this,  as  well  as  other  similar  cases.  In 
Lafayette  Cemetery,  as  the  sextcm  informed  me,  there  is  anegress  slave  buried  aged  110. 
A  similar  age  was  found  in  the  CadioUc  cemetery,  after  having  finished  the  series.  But 
all  these  were  omitted. 

The  old  Catholic  cemetery,  (No.  1,  Basin'street,)  in  which  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  are 
French — 13  only  were  distrft>nted  among  all  other  languages — gave  the  following  results, 
after  having  made  136  dt>servatioas : 

The  first  series  of  30  observations  gave  an  aggregate  of  1,474  years. 

Tbe  second    "  30  «  "  **  1^12    « 

The  third       "  30  <•  «  <*  1,381    «* 

ThefourUi     «  30  <*  <*  "  1,313    « 

ThefifUi         «  16  "  <«  "  852    " 

Total  observations,   136^  Total  ages,       6,537 

mean  Mfe  48  years  and  a  fraction  :  more  than  21  years  over  the  mean  of  the  Hebrew  ceme- 
tery— ^90^  over  that  of  the  Bayou;  17^  over  that  of  the  Protestant;  27|  over  that  of  Lafa- 
yette city  ;  12  over  diat  of  all  France— ne^ly  20  over  that  of  the  department  of  the  8eine, 
(Paris)— and  about  22  years  beyond  the  mean  of  that  old  Protestant  cemetery  imme- 
diately adjacent  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  age,  with  the  three  oldest  persons  m 
each  series,  in  this  cemetery : 

Series.  Mean  Age.         Three  oldest  in  each  Series.      Mean  Age  of  three  oldest. 

1st  series 49-01 81 80 76 79 

2d     "       50-56 76 76 74 75-33 

3d    "       4603 85 80 78 81 

4th    "       43-76 85 81 72 7933 

5th  ♦*       53-25 92 .^90 90 90-66 

Althongfa  die  place  of  nativity  is  not  always  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions,  yet  out  of 
LovisiaaA  th*  X&ited  Btatae  fonnshed  but  1,  and  Ireland  but  1,  France  19,  and  Spain, 
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Genoa,  and  St.  Dooungo,  each  i.    The  preTailing  type,  in  tliia  oemeteiy,  is  doobtLeaaly 
the  Creole  French. 

The  old  Protettant  cemecery,  (adjoining  the  Catholip  cemetery  on  Basin  street,)  long 
abandoned  as  a  place  of  barial,  gave  for  30  inscriptions  an  aggregate  of  797  years,  and  a 
mean  life  of  nearly  26|  years — the  three  oldest  62, 60,  47. 

The  new,  and  bjr  far  tne  most  extensive  of  the  CathoUo  cemeteries,  is  that  in  the  r«ar 
of  the  former,  consisting  of  four  squares,  between  Robertson  and  Ciaibome  streets,  tha 
southern  pordon  of  wbloh  is  for  the  colored  race.  In  Ais  cemetier][,  especially  in  its 
northern  portion,  French  iascriptions  preponderate.  The  white  race,  m  80  observationst 
afforded  tne  following  results :  The  first  30  gave  an  aggregate  of  1,996,  and  a  mean  of  4S-8 
years— the  3  oldest  89.  77,  and  74 ;  the  second  30  gave  a  total  of  1,415;  a  mean  of  47*16: 
the  3  oldest  80,  75,  and  79 ;  the  residue  20  observatians  gave  a  total  of  997;  a  mean  off 
49-85  years ;  the  3  oldest  93,  80,  and  75. 

The  aggregate  of  these  obsenrations  amount  to  3,678  years^  giving  a  mean  age  of  near- 
ly 46.  (After  counting  these  80,  one  was  found  aged  110,  though  I  could  not  coant  it  con- 
sistently with  my  plan,  which  rejected  the  princii^  of  selection.)  In  the  middle  dimioB 
of  this  cemetery,  30  inscriptions  gave  an  average  life  of  nearly  47^  years. - 

By  unitinff  these  divisions  of  the  Catholic  cemetery  No.  9  with  that  on  Basin  streetr 
the  observacbons  will  amount  to  396 — the  asgregate  18,607  years,  and  the  mean  life  of  the 
whole,  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  will  be  very  nearly  47  years. 

Of  these  396  inscriptions,  49  were  over  70 ;  13  were  over  80 ,  5  over  90. 

The  black  race  in  niie  cemetery,  buried  in  a  s^le  of  magnificence  nearly  equal  to  the 
white,  has  usually  French  inscriptioas,  indicating  as  the  principal  places  of  nativity, 
Louisiana,  St.  Doming  Cuba,  Jaoiaica,  and  Africa,  and  gave,  in  ISO  obaervatioos,  the  re- 
sults which  the  following  table  expresses  with  the  utmost  brevity :  diere  may  be  some 
error  in  the  third  series — a  discrepancy  there  seems  to  be^  inaamach  as  tins  series  gives  a 
comparatively  diminished  total  anid  mean  life. 

Three  oldest  in 
Series  thirty  Aggregate  Ages       Mean  Ages  of  each  Series. 

Obs.  each.  of  eaen  Series.  each  Series. 


lit  series 1^94 53-13 100 85 8* 

9d    ««       1^64 45-46 64 80 75 

3d    "       1,109 37-4 95 89 70 

4th  "       1,318 43-93 100 83 79 

5th  «       1,585 52K) 100— -..99 90 

Total  ages  of  150 6,969 

Mean  age  of  150  persons  46-43  years. 

The  united  ages  of  the  fifteen  oldest  persons  in  this  enumeration  amomit  to  1,398  years, 
fording  an  average  life  far  beyond  •'  threescore  and  ten,"  (the  limit  indicated  bv  *• 
royal  poet  oC  the  Hebrews,)  namely,  86^  years,  vrith  two  centenarians  for  every  hundred ; 
ores  many  of  that  aee  as  France  affords  in  about  half  a  miUion.  Probably  the  entire 
number  of  vaults  and  tombs  in  the  African  cemetery  does  not  exceed  two  tmmsand,  nor 
the  dead  bodies  exceed  three  thousand.  Now,  on  the  supposidon  that  by  some  strange 
and  incredible  chance,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  inscriptions  I  took  note  of,  actnallv  ex* 
hausted  the  whole  number  of  centenarians.  (  which  I  know  was  not  true,)  still  the  colored 
centenarians  transcend  French  centenarians  two  hundred  and  fiflty  times. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  black  race  affords,  by  these  tables,  1  in  50,  aged  100  years ;  and 
if  we  add  11  years  to  the  lives  of  the  remaining  two  oldest  in  the  150  enumerated,  the  re- 
sult will  be,  five  centenarians :  or  1  in  30 ;  or  8,333  times  more  than  the  ratio  for  all 
France;  or  9,100  more  than  that  of  England,  by  the  census  of  1841 ;  or  if  we  take  the  offi- 
cial amount  of  the  deaths  in  France  for  the  15  years  ending  on  the  first  of  January,  1839, 
it  will  be  found  that  150  inscriptions  give,  for  the  black  race  in  New-Orieans,  nearly  one- 
fifth  as  many  centenarians,  as  11,793,989,  or  near  twdve  millions  of  deaths  among  the 
French.  But,  by  an  exact  calculation,  the  French  bills  of  mortality,  as  above  mentioned, 
give  one  aged  one  hundred  in  every  471,731 ;  die  black  one  infifly. 

Each  of  the  remaining  cemeteries  of  New-  Orleans,  as  they  contain  a  greater  proportion  of 
strangers,  will  be  foond  to  offer  a  rapid  decrement  in  the  mean  life.  The  new  and  exten- 
sive Protestant  cemetery  of  Uie  Second  Municipality  gave,  in  the  first  30  observations,  as 
the  three  oldest,  73,  49,  40 ;  the  second  30  gave,  for  the  three  oldest,  78,  69,  66.  From 
110  observations,  a  mean  life  was  obtained  of  30  3-4  years.  The  Hebrew  cemetery  gave, 
as  the  three  oldest,  74,  63,69,  and  an  average  of  97  years. 

The  Bayou  Cemetery,  or  Potter's  Field,  not  having  monumental  inscriptions,  with  few 
exceptions,  proved  an  unsuitable  field  fur  necrologic^  researches.  From  the  mde  and 
frail  memonals  of  the  dead,  I  obtained  thirty-five  ages:  the  oldest  three  were,  55,  59,  46 
— the  mean  life  of  the  whole,  27  3-4  years — a  mean  nearly  twenty  years  less  than  that  of 
the  old  Catholic  and  the  African  cemeteries. 

The  ci^  of  Lafayette,  separated  from  New-Orleans  by  a  street  only,  abonnds  witfi 
German  immigrants,  who,  widi  the  Irish,  are  in  both  cities  the  principal  victims  of  the 
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yellow  ferer.  The  Lafayette  cemetery  is  more  favorable  for  inhumation  in  the  ground 
than  the  New-Orleans  cemeteries ;  accordingly,  this  mode  of  sepnltnre  is  more  common  in 
die  former.  Among  30  ages  taken  jQrom  the  yaolts  of.  that  cemetery,  39  was  the  oldest* 
and  Uie  mean  of  the  whole  was  only  20  3-4  vears,  which  is  the  minimnm  of  all  the  ceme- 
teries, being  26  years  less  than  that  of  the  black  race  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  less  than  that  on  Basin-stieet. 

The  Catholic  cemeteries  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  creolelife  more  accurately  than  the 
other  cemeteries,  which  are  newer,  and  have  been  filled  with  immiCTants.  The  mean  life, 
as  deduced  fironi  monumental  evidence,  though  not  identical  with  tnat  deduced  from  the 
recent  mortali^  of  the  city,  by  the  Board,  is  confirmed  by  the  latter ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholic  cemeteries  take  precedence  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  of  the  Potter's 
Field.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  different  classes  of  the  population  would  have 
anticipated  these  results. 
A  closer  inspection  of  the  ci^  of  the  dead  may  not  be  inappropriate,  but  suggestive  as 

"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !"— Hamlet. 
A  vault  is   eight  feet   in   its  horizontal  direction,  25  inches   hish,  and  17    wide. 
Tombs  are  greatlv'varied  in  size.    Of  late  vears,  wood  has  not  formed  a  component  part 
of  vaults  aira  tomba.     The  old  Catholic  and  the  old  Protestant  cemeteries  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wood  in  Uieir  structure,  in  many  instances  gone  completely  to  decay. 

Mahogany,  and  some  other  kinds  of  coffins,  iisuallv  decay  in  two  years,  while  cypress 
remains  sound  many  years,  varying,  of  coarse,  accoraing  to  the  humidiiy,  etc. 

The  body  is  completely  decomposed,  tlie  bones  separated,  and  the  offensive  gases  dis- 
sipated in  about  three  months,  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  six  months  in  winter.  I  have 
found  that  the  bones  of  the  young  and  old  would  frequently  crumble  into  dust,  from  a 
alight  pressure,  after  an  entombment  of  from  30  to  40  years.  The  sexton  of  one  of  the 
Catholic  cemeteries,  on  opening  a  vault  in  the  upper  range,  to  remove  a  body  Ions  buried, 
found  the  corpse  completeW  desiccated— no  putrefaction  had  taken  place ;  the  hair  and 
whiskers  were  firmly  fixed,  and  natural  in  appearance ;  the  face  was  little  changed,  and 
the  eye9,  though  greatly  dried  up,  remained.  In  temperate  climates,  corpses  buried  in 
the  ground  require,  probably,  four  vears,  at  least,  for  decomposition,  except  the  bones, 
which  may  last  for  mdefinite  periods. 

The  perishable  structures  constituting  the  necropolis  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  speedy 
dilapidations  which  take  place  among  them,  often  exposing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  cannot 
but  inspire  melancholy  thoughts,  such  as  Goethe  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Faust :  "  Instead  o£ 
animated  nature,  for  which  &od  made  man,  thou  hast  naught  around  thee  but  skeletons 
and  dead  men's  bones,  in  smoke  and  mould.  *  *  "*  Must  I  go  on  reading  in  a 
thousand  books,  that  men  have  evervwhere  been  miserable,  that  now  and  then  there  has 
been  a  happ^  one  7  Thou  hollow  skull,  what  mean'st  thou  by  that  grin  ?  but  that  thy 
brain,  Hke  mine,  was  once  bevrildered — sought  the  bright  day,  and,  with  an  ardent  desire- 
after  truth,  went  miserably  astray  in  the  tvnlight  V 
A  few  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  tombs,  mostly  quotations,  will  be  given : 

" ' There  Is  not  an  hour 

Of  day,  or  dreaming  night,  but  I  am  with  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  breece  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon. 
But  in  its  hues  and  ft«ffance  tells  a  tale  of  thee.' 
Poor  Caroline ! 
Only  28! 
Dearly  loved,  and  deeply  mourned,  by  one  faithftil  heait.'^ 
"  Far  firom  friends  and  home  his  dust  mingles  with  strangers." 
'*  Mother  !  sweet  mother !  thou  can'st  never  know, 

That  yearly  thus  I  deck  thy  mossy  bed. 
With  the  first  roses  of  spring  that  blow, 
And  tears  of  fond  affection  shed.'* 
"  He  was  all  in  all  to  a  disoonsolate  wife,  a  devoted  daughter,  and  three  Utile  children.'* 
"Alex.  Mtlno, 
The  Orphan's  Friend." 
"  Aged  21.    Such  has  been  her  fiste !" 

"  Tictime  de  Phonneur !" 
*^  For  you,  dear  children,  we  will  weep, 
Until  wo  join  in  your  long  sleep." 

Lord  Byron  maintained  that  the  following  epitaph,  at  Bologna,  is  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen: 

"M.  L.  ImpUrra  pace.'' 
He  says,  **  I  have  never  met  with  any  epitaph,  ancient  or  modem,  that  pleased  roe  a 
tenth  part  as  much.  Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  These  few  woras  say  all  that 
can  be  said  or  ought;  the  dead  hvl  had  enough  of  life ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest;  and 
this  they  implore.  There  is  all  the  helplessness  and  humble  hope,  and  death-like  prayer^ 
that  can  arise  from  the  grave — Implora  pace." 

21  VOL  n. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY   AND   ENTERPRISE. 


VAHDEY  McBEE,  op  Soitth  Cabolina, 

With  some  Notes  upon  the  PROGRSst  of  Greentillb  and  this  Upper  Dis- 
tricts OP  South  Carolina,  in  Aorioulture,  Manupactures>  Internal  Im- 
pbovkments,  and  the  Portraiture  of  what  hay  es  called  a  Modrl  Man  of 
Enterprise  fob  the  South  and  the  Country. 


with  a  portrait. 


Na  92. 


YAmDRT  MoBSR  WM  bom  a  Aritisli  ral)|e«t, 
In  gpariaobnrgh  Bistriot,  Booth  CaroUnft, 
June  IQtb,  1775,  and  not  more  than  50  or  60 
milM  firom  the  birthpbkce  of  Oeneral  Andrew 
Jaekson.  The  ttroggle  for  Amerlean  Inde> 
pendence  had,  however,  eonunenecd,  and  be- 
fore it  was  orer,  the  rabjeet  of  onr  mvmoir 
was  old  enough  to  see  and  remember  many  of 
its  thrilling  incidents.  The  "  Battle  of  the 
Oowpens^'  was  fonght  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  fKther'a  hoase,  and  he  rememiwrs  hearing 
ihe  firing  of  tiie  guns,  and  seeing  the  Ameri- 
can caxalry  in  pnrsnit  of  CoL  Tarieton  and 
the  British  troops  after  their  defeat.  The 
*(  BatUe  of  tiie  Cedar  Springs"  was  also  fongbt 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  nativity.  He  re- 
members three  of  Qeneral  Clark's  wounded 
soldiers  being  brought  to  his  father's,  Moody 
and  almost  lifeless,  carried  in  front  of  three 
liorsemen,  and  lianging  across  the  pommels  of 
t  beir  saddles.  One  of  them  prored  to  be  Gen . 
Clark's  brother.  He  was  kindly  nmnsed  by 
the  family,  and  afterwards  married  one  of  Mr. 
MoBee's  sisters. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  MeBae  eame  I^mi  Yiz^ 
ginia.  and  were  amongst  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  were 
of  highly  respectable  families,  and  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  '*  Friends." 

But  when  his  country  became  involved  in 
'war  for  her  freedom  and  independence)  he 
tlirew  aside  the  Quaker,  like  Oen.  Greene,  and 
became  a  soldier  of  tlie  American  army.  He 
was  elected  to  the  command  of  a  company  of 
militia,  and  for  several  years  was  in  the  active 
service  of  his  country.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston  and  the  surrender  of  the  state  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Oapt.  McBee  retired  Into 
North  Carolina  aod  there  joined  the  "  Over 
3fo«ntaio  Men.'*  When  the  times  became  bet- 
tier  he  returned,  and  lueoesded  in  capturing 


a  Tory  fort  threa  aHes  ft^Mshotwo.  At 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  Capt. 
McBee,  like  hundreds  of  others,  found  himself 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  had  t  mortgage  bis 
lands,  iBduding  the  present  baantifal  seat  of 
iearaing,  and  former  ftshiosaUe  watering 
place,  known  as  the  "Limestone  Springs.'* 
He  was  fond  of  social  eompany,  and  confiding 
in  his  nature,  with  habits  not  improved  by 
his  military  life.  The  consequenee  was,  his 
utter  ndn  in  fortune,  and  tlie  foreekMmre  of 
his  mortgages.  This  left  him  without  the 
means  of  educating  his  children.  Yardry  was 
taken  firom  school  at  12  years  old,  and  placed 
on  the  fiarm  to*assist  in  raising  limestone  and 
Baking  lime.  His  education  was  of  eoorse 
very  imperfect.  From  the  ageof  twelve  till  he 
was  eighteen,  Yardry  McBee  worked  as  a  la> 
borer  on  the  "  Limestone  Farm,"  where  liia 
father  continued  to  reside,  though  it  bad 
been  transferred  to  Francis  Bremar,  <^ 
Charleston.  In  1794  he  determined  to  go  ta 
Lineointon,  North  Carolina,  and  there  leam 
to  be  a  saddle  maker,  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother>in-law,  Joseph  Morris.  In  thoae 
times,  the  trade  of  a  saddler  seems  to  have 
held  out  strong  inducements  to  the  enter* 
prising  young  men  of  that  region  of  country* 
It  is  well  known  that  General  Andrew  Jack* 
aon  worked  one  or  two  years  at  this  businees, 
with  a  Mr.  White,  at  the  •'  Waxhaws,"  before 
he  commenced  his  legal  studies  in  North 
CaroUna.  When  his  apprenticeship  at  the  sad* 
dler's  trade  had  expired,  Mr.  McBee  thought 
he  would  seek  liis  fortune  in  Charleston  as  a 
dork  in  some  store.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1800  he  visited  that  city,  in  com- 
pany with  Gen.  Moore.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  business  was  duU.  and  no  employment . 
in  a  dry  goods  establishment  could  be  o^ 
tained. 
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B«ito«epled  a  rttillau  in  a  reUn  groee- 1  Ifr.  MeBee^  eon  ficidf ,  nesr  Um  rfflage  of 


fiFe  I'daiiw*  to  Ltoo^taton  tn  time  to 
t  wdpgy  or  ovtMon  •■  tlie  awitk  of 
««fe.  WwMi^toM. 

In  tko  fUi  of  1S0»,  lnfl»oii4l  of  ntnntng  to 
CiMfteslon,  ke  *eeomp>nied  kie  pftrente  in 
tibefo  VNnovnl  to  Kentoe^.  1%e  next  spring 
teo  weiiktoIfkMloTeBBenee,  wkere  he  ettab- 
IMied  •  MMlery.  He  nttonied  wfalUt  there 
«  pnhile  meetfcqr  near  the  *^  Hermitage,^*  at 
'Wbtoh  den.  Jackson  presMed  and  Got.  Clal- 
Vmio  acted  as  Vfee^President.  The  ott]ect 
-of  the  meeting  was  to  eomaemorate  the  tIo- 
itoey  oMahwd  by  the  <'Re|rabUcan  Party'* 
-over  the  Federalists,  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
•Jofferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Aat^o.  There  were  no  speed&es  made,  sagrs 
Mr.  McBee,  at  thl*  meeting,  bnt  toasts  drank. 
Whilst  in  Tennessee  Mr.  McBee  was  solleited 
l/j  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Charleston,  to  re- 
tmrn  to  Ltnootaton  and  open  there  a  store  in 
«o-partnership  with  him.  This  he  did,  and 
•n  commencing  business,  made  It  a  rule,  from 
whieh  be  kas  aerer  yet  departed,  to  keep  for 
•ale  no  artMes  mannfae  tared  by  bis  enstom- 
ars. unless pnrehasedfHim them.  Inthisway 
he  has  always  endeaTored  to  encourage 
**  hoaao  indaatiy,^'  as  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
mavafaetnrer.  If  every  one  wootd  act  on 
this  rale  we  might  yet  see  theSooth  Indepen- 
dent of  the  North,  and  it  wonld  greaUy  pro- 
■Mto  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  onr  eonn- 

In  1894  he  was  married  to  Him  Jane  Alex- 
ander, danghter  of  Col.  EUss  Alexander,  of 
Kntherfmrd  county.  North  Carolina.  Tbrongh 
•  loog  lUb.  this  most  exemplary  lady  has 
ihown  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  has  eon- 
ttfbtrted  m««h  by  ber  care,  prudence,  and 
Industry,  towards  the  acquisition  of  that  large 
Ibrtiraewith  which  be  Is  bow  blessed.  She  still 
surriToa  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
an  who  know  ker.  In  1805,  Mr.  McBee  dis- 
eontlBued  his  mercantile  bnsiness,  and  in- 
▼cetod  his  funds  In  a  farm,  and  house  and  lot 
In  tbo  Tillage  of  Uncolnton,  and  kept  prirate 
eatertainment  for  many  years.  He  now  be- 
gan to  road  with  renewed  energy,  and  im- 
proTO  hii  mind.  The  sutjeet  of  agriculture 
was  l&is  IhTorite  study,  and  rwy  few  Ikrmers 
in  the  OniMd  Stales  exoel  kim  in  that  noblest 
of  all  branches  of  human  industry.  His 
tatDds  when  purcbmed  were  very  much  worn, 
and  be  determined  to  reclaim  them.  This  he 
did  moot  anccessfolly,  and  at  the  same  time 


Oreenrille,  declared  him  to  be  the  neatest 
agihiuiiurlst  he  had  STor  seen.  His  com 
fields,  and  his  whole  fkrm,  usually  present  the 
fine  onUufn  of  a  large  garden.  He  pays  great 
attentkm  to  the  rarlous  grasses,  and  baa 
Acfwn  that  the  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
South  Carolina  is  wett  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  dorer,  lucerne  and  orchard  grass. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  McBee^s  neatness  as 
a  fermer,  and  his  great  suocess  in  producing 
heavy  orops  of  com.  kc.,  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  bestow  less  lahor  on  the  cultlT»> 
tlon  of  their  crops.    He  seldom  plows  his 
com  more  than  twice.    To  each  row  he  gives 
two  furrows  at  diiferent  and  proper  times,  so 
that  the  plowman  during  the  whole  summer 
is  only  In  each  row  as  often  as  an  ordinary 
fkrmer  Is  at  every  plowing.    Mr.  McBee  is 
very  careful  to  protect  kls  manure  from  th« 
weather,  and  apply  it  Judiciously.    He  never 
permits  a  wash  to  be  made  in  his  fields,  and 
as  soon  as  he  sees  a  gully  forming.  It  Is  stop- 
ped.   This  he  wHI  sometimes  do  by  planting 
a  firult  tree  In  the  wash.    In  1812  be  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Lincoln, 
which  ofloe  he  held  for  21  years,  and  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  also  the  clerk  of  a 
court  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  he 
discharged   the  duties  of  his  oflce  himself, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commu- 
nity.   WbUst  clerk  of  the  court  be  continued 
his  business  as  a  saddler,  and  still  owns  an  es- 
tablishment of  that  character.    The  purchase 
of  a  large  domain,  including  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  the  beautiful, 
romantic  and  picturesque  village  of  Qreen- 
viUo,  South  Carolina,  was  made  by  Mr.  McBee 
in  1815.    For  this,  noto  princely  estate,  ho 
paid  only  $37,500.    A  portion  of  this  land, 
which  cost  him  only  two  or  three  dollars  per 
acre,  he  has  sold  for  one,  two.  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars   per  acre !    The  purchase  was 
made  of  CoL  Lemuel  J.  Allston,   who  for 
several  years  represented  Greenville  and  Pen* 
dieton  Districts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    He  had  Improved  his  lands  and  resi- 
dence with  great  taste,  for  the  times,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied   with  his  situation  and 
infatuated  with  the  opening  prospects  of  the 
West,  he  determined  to  sell  out  his  posses- 
sions in  South  Carolina,  and  move  to  Missis, 
sippl.    Mr.  McBee  was  then  a  resident  of 
North  CaroUna,  and  not  worth  more  than 
twenty   or  thirty    thousand    doUan.     His 
friends  and  relations  remonstrated  with  him 
against  this  purchase  in  very  strong  ter*. 
and  told  him  plainly  that  he  could  nL  T^^ 


makimg  Una  erope.    He  carried  off  the  pre- 

mlnnse  for  the  greatest  product  of  Unds  at 

an  their  agricultural  exhibitions.    CoL  Wade  I  mna  wia  nim  piainiy  tnat  he  eonld  not        "* 

Hampton,  a  few  years  since,  after  riding  over  |  the  payments,  and  that  it  would  be  his  ***' 
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niin.  But  Mr.  McBee  had  nude  hia  oalenl4- 
tions  and  knew  better.  He  wm  thea  in  poar- 
session  of  an  income  of  about  $8,000,  and  had 
sereral  years  to  make  the  payments.  There 
were  sereral  gentlemen  of  fortane  and  enter- 
priae  in  and  abont  GreenTille  wlio  oocht  to 
have  made  this  porohase,  but  they  did  not 
hare  the  sagacity  to  look  so  Cur  ahead  as  Mr. 
MoBee,  or  see  as  he  did,  the  ftttnre  pro^Nicts 
of  this  mountain  Tillage.  It  was  than  com- 
posed of  a  few  houses,  and  perfa^^  a  hundred 
inhabitants.  But  Mr.  MoBee  saw  that  it  Uy 
In  the  great  thoroughfisre  to  the  West,  that 
it  possessed  health  and  dimata  and  mountain 
•eenery  which  must  in  time  attract  yisitors 
during  the  summer  season,  flrom  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  lie  saw  like- 
wise that  it  possessed  water  power  equal  to 
almost  any  machinery,  which  would  one  day 
be  immensely  raluable.  GreenTillo  has  been 
termed,  not  inappropriately,  the  Switserland 
of  Carolina.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  their  treaty  of  1777  to  the  State 
of  South  Car<dlna.  An  Indian  trader  by  the 
name  of  Paris  had  settled  where  the  Tillage 
now  stands,  and  had  erected  a  little  com  mill 
where  the  fine  merchant  mills  of  Mr.  McBee 
now  are.  Paris  had  taken  out  a  grant  of  ten 
miles  square,  including  his  improrements,  but 
before  it  was  perfected  by  the  British  gorem- 
ment,  the  Colonies  declared  their  index>en- 
donee,  and  South  Carolina  purchased  the  In- 
dian title  to  these  lands.  Paris  was  a  royal- 
ist, and  his  claims  were  not  recognized.  The 
Pistrict  of  GreenTille  is  rapidly  becomli^  a 
manufacturing  district.  There  are  some 
scTen  or  eight  cotton  factories,  two  or  three 
paper  mills,  seTcral  carriage  factories,  two  or 
three  gun  factories,  and  a  Tariety  of  ether 
machinery,  with  fine  mills  dotting  the  district 
all  oTcr.  The  Tillage  has  a  commanding  tIcw 
of  the  mountains,  which  form  a  semicircle 
around  it ;  and  its  Ticinity  affords  more  pretty 
situations  for  residences  than  almost  any 
other  spot  in  the  world.  Its  beauties  liaTC 
been  appreciated  by  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  haTe  made  it  the  place 
of  their  residence.  Amongst  them  we  may 
name  Got.  Joseph  Allston,  the  son-in-law  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Got.  Henry  Middleton,  for  many 
years  the  American  minister  to  Russia,  the 
Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  minister  to  Mexico  and 
Secretary  of  TTar  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  Chancellor  Thompson,  Judge 
Gantt,  Judge  Earle,  Judge  O'Neall,  and  the 
Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
In  1817  Mr.  MoBee  built  a  Tery  superior 


flour  mill  In  the  Tillage,  and  in  1829  added 
another  one  buittofatona.  TheaaiBillshata» 
Ugh  reputation,  and  ara  patronised  by  all  th9 
sunounding  districts,  and  a  portian  of  Nortla 
Carolina.  On  the  same  baautiftil  straam,  tha 
Reedy  River,  aboot  atTsa  milaa  belaw  thw 
TlU^e  oTGreeoTille,  Mr.  MaBae  haa  areetad 
another  fine  aallL  He  haa  alao  built  at  thai 
place  a  superior  payer  mill,  from,  which  ha 
supplies  with  paper  a  great  many  of  the  news- 
paper presses  in  South  CaroUna,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina.  He  also  makes  writing  p^er 
of  a  Tcry  superior  quality,  and  a  flna  quality 
of  wrapping  paper.  Connected  with  hiapapcc 
mill  and  griat  mill  la  an  extensiTe  cotton  facr 
tory,  and  also  a  woolen  facUnry.  These  lao- 
tories  weaTe  and  spin  a  great  Tariety  of  elotiw 
and  yams.  He  occasionally  aenda  aome  ot 
the  producta  of  hia  miUs  to  New-Tork,  ^d  ia 
able  to  sdl  them  at  a  handsome  profit 

In  1833  Mr.  MoBee  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  an  Internal  Improrement  CoaTsntion, 
which  assembled  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
This  conTcntion  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  and  embodied  moat  of  the 
talent  of  the  state.  Mr.  McBee  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  select  committee  to  prepare  buai- 
neaa,  coaaiating  of  Judge  Strange,  GoTcmor 
Branch,  Got.  Dudley,  Got.  Burton,  Judge 
Cameron,  and  Gen.  Polk,  and  waa  Seeretary 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  McBee  moTed  to 
GreeuTiUe,  South  Carolina,  in  1830.  The 
situation  of  his  property  in  South  CaroHaa, 
and  its  great  Talue,  made  hia  return  to  hia 
natlTC  state  absolutely  necessary.  Though 
bom  in  South  Carolina,  his  place  of  birth, 
the  Limestone  Springe,  waa  auppoaed  to  be, 
at  that  time,  in  North  Carolina.  Many  grants 
were  taken  out  for  landa  in  SpartaabuiS; 
York  and  GreenTille,  under  the  authority  of 
North  Carolina,  and  are  still  held  by  those 
grants.  Some  of  them  haTe  lately  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina,  and 
their  Talidity  aeknpwledged.  AAer  his  ra- 
moTal  to  GreenTille,  Mr.  McBee  dcTOted  him- 
self Tcry  much  to  the  improTcment  of  his 
lands  and  his  agrieultural  pursuits.  He  waa 
elected  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  had  awarded  to  him  scTcral  years  the 
premium  for  the  best  managed  Airm  in  the 
district.  He  also  took  premiums  regularly 
for  his  stook«  and  the  greatest  product  of 
grain.  His  farm  adjoining  the  Tillage  haa 
been  in  cultiTatioa  aixty  or  acTenty  years. 
By  manuring  his  whole  crop  cTcry  year, 
which  he  does,  his  lands  haTC  been  made  pro- 
dnctiTc.  His  maxim  is  the  English  rule — 
n3Ter  to  li^jore  land,  but  always  try  to  i 
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K  iMtWr.  The  Amerloaiii  notion  of  olMflnf 
mad  wmriDg  ont  toads,  and  morins  to  a  new 
«OQntr7,  Is  aMiorrMit  to  Mr.  McB«»>t  fM- 
ings  and  good  sento.  He  seldom  oleare  any 
lands,  Imt  idwagrs  mannres. 

When  the  -prctJeet  of  the  Lonlsrffle  and  Oln- 
«lnnatl  Rail-rood  was  on  the  tspis  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  Mr.  McBee  snbiorihed  liberally  to 
H,  and  on  tbe  death  of  GeneraA  Hayne,  who 
liad  been  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
tlompany,  Mr.  MeBee,  wiChont  any  soUelta- 
^on  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  liis  friends, 
was  elected  to  preside  orer  the  company,  with 
«  salary  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 
In  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
lie  had  to  spend  the  greater  ^part  of  his  time 
in  Charleston.  Whilst  there,  two  of  his  re- 
lations In  OreenTille,  who  had  been  connected 
in  business  with  hfm,  bat  in  whose  affairs  at 
that  time  he  had  no  interest,  failed,  and  in- 
▼olTed  him  In  a  hescry  litigation.  Attempts 
were  made  by  many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  district  to  make  him  respondble 
for  the  debts  due  them  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
«nd  Henming.  In  oonseqoeDce  of  these  law. 
suits,  and  knowing  fhat  his  friend  Col.  Gads- 
d£n  woold  be  elected  to  succeed  him,  he  re- 
ilgnedihe  Presidency  of  the  Rail-foad.  These 
lawsuits  were  a  good  while  in  court,  and 
gare  Mr.  MeBee  much  trouble.  On  his  return 
from  Charleston  to  attend  to  them,  he  said  to 
his  eonnsd,  "  I  hare  so  acted  through  life, 
that  there  Is  not  a  &ct  or  circumstance  which 
my  enemies  can  produce  against  me,  to  affect 
my  character  in  a  court  of  justice.**  The  r3- 
«uit  of  these  trials  did  show  most  conclusively 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Mr.  MoBee  has 
at  all  times  manifested  UberaUty  and  pubUc 
«pfaitin  erery  improrement  of  the  country- 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  male  and 
ismale  academy  in  tho  Tillage  of  Greenrille, 
although  not  then  a  citizen  of  the  state,  he 
cave  lands  worth  several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  use  of  these  schools.  He  made  similar 
donations  for  the  sites  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church— ail  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenvitie.  But  the  crownlnj^  act  of 
his  life  in  this  respect  was  his  subscription  of 
rifty  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Greenville  and 
"Columbia  Rail-road.  This  great  public  en- 
terprise was  about  to.fail,  and  the  citixens  of 
Greenville  appealed  to  Mc  McBee  to  come 
forward  and  save  it.  He  did  so,  by  making 
the  largest  individual  subscription  ever  made 
to  a  Rail-road  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  is  now  going  prosperously  on,  and  in 
lOie  coarse  of  the^ear  1858,  Greenville  will  I 


be  eonneetod  with   Chsrieeton  by  a  Ratt» 
road. 

Mr.  MeBee  has  never  used  his  wealth  as  aa 
usurer,  or  broker.  He  has  always  employed 
it  in  the  support  of  honest  and  industrioftt 
mechanics,  and  others  taborlngfor  a  livett- 
hood.  Instead  of  hoarding  up  hi^  money, 
and  lending  it  out  at  interest,  or  investing  it 
in  bank  stock,  he  has  employed  it  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  and  needy.  Tomechaniot 
for  their  labor  aione,  he  has  paid  in  the  course 
or  his  life  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
How  many  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
thus  been  ftamishedwitii  bread!  At  this  time 
there  are  sevend  hundred  poor  persons  sup- 
ported by  him  for  their  labor,  in  his  factories 
and  mills,  or  in  some  other  employment  under 
him. 

In  morality,  and  aU  the  proprieties  of  lifs, 
Mr.  McBee  has  no  superior.  His  habits  are  all 
strictly  temperate  and  methodical.  He  Is  a 
man  of  great  Industry  and  activity  of  life.  He 
retires  to  bed  early,  and  rises  before  daylight 
every  momiug.  He  breakfasts  very  early, 
and  then  employs  himself  in  riding  and  su- 
perintending his  business  till  dinner.  Having 
been  crippled  wUlst  a  young  man,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse,  he  Is  not  able  to  walk 
any  distance.  He  consequent^  lives  mostly 
in  his  saddle  during  tbe  day.  Although  now 
nearly  seventy-seven  years  old,  he  rides  fifty 
miles  a  day,  and  feels  no  inconvenience  from 
it !  He  eqjoys  fine  health,  though  his  consti- 
tution has  always  been  delicate.  There  is 
the  same  uniformity  and  regularity  in  his 
dress  that  there  is  in  his  habits  and  manners. 
His  dress  is  a  drab  coat  and  light  vest  and 
pantaloons.  In  person,  Mr.  MoBoe  is  smaU, 
with  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression  of  face 
In  his  manners,  he  Is  kind  and  jcntle,  with 
the  simplicitjT  of  atchild.  Seldom  is^e  ex- 
cited by  any  thing,  but  there  Is  in  him  a  sleep- 
ing passion,  which  is  sometimes -roused. 

In  1847  Mr.  McBee  made  a  visit  to  tho 
northern  states,  for  the  purposed  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  Rail-roads.  He  had 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Rail-road 
Convention  in  Colambia,  and  went  on  ttom 
there  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Whilst  at  the  north,  he  was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe ($10,000)  Ten  Thousand  DoUars  to  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  Rail-road,  he  had  taken  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  that  road.  He 
took  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  stock  In  the 
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OKoeDTilUftud  OolamMa  Batt-roU,  aad  ftfUv- 
wtrds  inereMed  it  to  flftj  thoiu&nd  doU^n, 
M  lu0  twea  tiinrndj  mentioiMd.  It  Bay  with 
gTMt  tratk  b«  Mid  ef  Mr.  MoBm,  that  Terj 
S»i^  men  who  haro  made  thaU  fortuoet  liave 
appropriated  lo  mmeh  of  them  to  j^bUo  par- 
poaes,  and  to  the  support  o€  hoaeel  induatrj, 
(o  the  improTcment  of  their  eoaatrj  im  h«r 
agricoUore,  manafeotnree,  sehooUj  houeee, 
and  pahUc  hoildings,  rail-roada,  9f.  It  maj 
with  equal  tmth  he  said,  that  Mr.  MeBee 
BeTer  engaffed  In  an  enterprise  that  did  not 
fooceed.  Am  a  eaddler  he  eomBeneed  hie 
fortune,  had  a  high  reputation  fov  hi«  work, 
and  laid  the  Soandation  of  that  immenae  et- 
tate  which  he  now  owns !  Am  a  merehant,  with 
numeroiif  hranehee  ot  hia  mereantito  bQ«i- 
Mos  at  Linaolnton,  Spartanhnxg,  GreenTille, 
and  elsewhere,  during  some  fifty  yeart,  he  has 
been  ererywhere  snoeeasftd !  As  an  ej^nsiTe 
wannfactnrer  of  eotton.  and  woolen  eloths 


I  has  be«a  aqm^y  ramearfWt 
All  this  swosesi  he  has  seenringiy  aerompHsh- 
ed  without  an  e*>rio»hia  pact.  When  h» 
mheevihad  laifely  to  the  (nmriesten  RaO- 
roadf  eiwry  one  thooghi  hU  stoek  woiaM  be  cC 
Ultle  o«  m»  vahPM.  Bnt  i*  now  pays  hii» 
seren  per  eent.  Thastata  of  Sowth  Garolinft^ 
issned  soane  years  ago  a  six  pev  oent.  stoek. 
which  Mr.  MoBe%  aa  PreriAnt  ef  the  Eaii- 
road,  eadeavore*  ta  hidaaa  the  company  to- 
take  fiv  eertaih  pwpoaet.  They  deellned, 
and  ha  took  seaaral  thoasand  doUass  of  ii 
This  stoek  was  soon  worth  a  pva- 
of  tan  per  a«it.!  There  are  soma- 
men  whose  iadgment  saems  nnerriag,  andt 
who  hare  an  intnitive  notion  of  snocesiL. 
Tardxy  MeBee  to  one  of  that  elass,  and  lika 
all  traly  great  men,  is  withont  pride,  osteat»^ 
tioa,  or  pratenskm.  Soeh  man  an  genaralljr 
sneoeasfiil,  whilst  their  opposites  are  almoati 
inrariahly  wanting  in  smeeess. 


EDITORIAL  AND  IITEBART  ]>EPA16TMElfT. 


1.— SOUTHUUI  DIRIGT  TRADK. 

Mow  that  this  sal^ect  is  again  reoeiTing  the 
attention  at  the  South  which  it  deserrca,  and 
hi  aboat  to  be  brought  befbre  the  Planters' 
OouTentlon  In  Maeoa,  Georgia,  in  Oetober, 
and  the  Merehants'  CouTention,  Baltimore,  in 
I>ecember.  we  cannot  ref^n  from  inserting 
the  following  apposite  remarkafrom  Mr.  Bay- 
tor,  who  has  taken  the  toad  in  the  matter  : 

'^  The  absolute  neeeaaity  of  the  aneceaa  of 
this  cause  at  the  South,  haa  long  become  a 
fixed  impreaslon  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
avito  ci  tne  present  eystem,  and  Ha  Inevitable 
reauUa,  hare  awakened-  appr^ensions  of  the 
deepest  character  in  the  Southern  breast.  The 
mighty  torrent  which  la  sweeping  orer  na, 
with  as  desolating  aa  effect  aa  the  Sngltoh 
eommeree  In  India,  has  been  met  by  the 
fHends  at  Southern  prosperity,  hevetofore, 
wtthont  sneeees.  They  bare  been  orerbome 
by  the  surges  of  the  rnistlees  torrent,  andin^ 
stead  of  doing  good  have  formed  examples  to 
retard  others.  The  onward  march,  howeTcr, 
of  the  commercial  power  of  the  North,  and 
Bngiand  at  the  South,  and  the  aooeentration 
of  our  trade,  money  and  power  at  Liverpool 
and  New-Tork,  haa  once  again  aroused  the 
attantkm  of  the  South,  and  ahe  ia  again  in  an 
attitude  of  levolt  against  the  •  Oovemment  of 
Trade,'  now  termed  omnipotent.  In  thla  cri- 
tieat  Juncture,  before  despairing,  or  adopting 
raah  modea  of  resistance,  it  ia  well  that  our 
courae  ahpuld  be  marked  by  cammon  aenae, 
eautlon,  but  firmneaa. 

^  One  thing  la  e-rident,  that  unlegg  gometking 
U  deiM  the/Ware  of  the  South  wUl  be  that  of 
Ireland.  She  must  inerltably  become  a  mere 
province  to  auatain  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufkotnring  cupidity  of  others. 

^  The  South  loses  annually  on  her  tstjmrU 
from  15  to  20  pet  cent,  of  their  value,  in  uime- 
e<«aary  char  get.  and  txpenttt,    (The  per  cent. 


naturally  incident  to  a  regular  and  properly 
organised  trade  Is  not  Inetuded.)  She  pays 
on  bar  imports,  from  M  to  100  per  aant.  en^ 
hanaed  valuation,  (the  aonseauenae  of  a  cir^ 
cuitotts  transportation.)  Without  going  into 
detail,  H  is  suflelent  to  state,  that  though  her 
prodnistlMis  are  off  the  vary  riahest  aharactcB,. 
with  cktap  tlao*  <aier,yet  her  aanaa/  ca^penae* 
are  very  nearly  e%ual  to  the  value  of  her  pro- 
duce, leaving  it  a  very  uncertain  question 
whether,  In  a  series  of  yeam.  she  to  ae^uirin^ 
capital  or  becoming  involved  in  debt.  Witla 
a  balance  of  produce  (In  original  value)  In 
her  fltvor,  the  balance  of  trade  (Indicated  byr 
exchange)  to  agacnsi  A«r. 

fL-^MLABAWk  DKECT  na*!  COHTAITT. 
Wa  are  favored  by  J.  &  Oladaay,  Esq.,  with 
acopy  of  the  abarter  of  the  coapaay,  aad  wilto 
the  report  upon  ita  general  objects,  which  waa- 
mado  la  the  LcglBlature  of  Alabama,  and  which' 
has  beea  paMuhed  in  one  of  the  natobars  oT 
the  Cotlon  Plaac  We  are  irmly  aoavioeed  aC 
the  proprietv  of  the  South 'a  trading  on  her  ow» 
acconat.  All  middle-men— like  tarifft  aad  re- 
atrictlons,  are  ^a  ieata  obetasles  to  MBsda.  Thay 
arebridrea,  aiid  odea  T9fy  dilapidated  ones, 
over  which  produce  must  paaa  ta  the  con> 
aumer.  Why  bridges  at  all,  when  the  current 
u  not  ankle  deep  t  Why  If  ew-lork  aad  Livar- 
pool,  when  we  can  have  Rotterdam  at  oaoa  f 
Why  this  **  pent  up  Ulica,'*  when  the  whole 
canKaaat  la  onrs  f  Mr.  Gtodaey  aaya  r 

**  The  General  AaaemUy  of  tba  State  of  Ato- 
banu^.  at  ita  lata  aassioa,  pasaad  an  aat  laaoapa 
rating  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and  Exchaaga- 
Coropany,  Umking  the  capiul  to  three  mllliona 
of  dollara  ;  and  alao  paaaed  a  supptomentarjr 
act  which  antiraiy  removes  tba  tbraa  arilliena 
limit,  aad  allowing  the  company  to  receive  sah» 
scriptions  ta  their  oapital  sU>ak>  to  any  axlanb 
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#b|Mta  of  th«ir  clwrter ;  e«oh  of  whici 
pMiad  both  iMUM  of  the  Uf iiAature 


VMtigMiMt. 


ewtyovt  A« 
^  which  MM 

I  thoronf^  i«- 
Tbe  oWioitt  poliMr  of  the  Com- 
p«ByU  to  appertioa  the  ca|»kM  stock  enonifst 
die  diftrant  sutei  end  territories,  to  persoiMof 
illoee«ipetioBei  eoeovduf  to«aehuifeebl«  pro- 
^etioM.*' 

3.— UHfTCB  tTATKS  MAIL  8TEAMXA4. 
We  thank  Oenerel  Rusk,  of  Texas,  for  a 
•««pj  of  his  wnf  laborknu  and  ahle  report 
npen  the  suh^oot.  There  is  much  ia  it  tbat 
«e  would  extraet ;  la  £»ct  we  most  do  it  hereaf- 
ter. Socii  docameBls  hare  a  national  interest. 
Qttunl  Kttsk  la  an  advocatfa  for  Southern 
fteanftPTS  to  Svrope— to  South  America,  and 
(o  Mexico.  His  report  is  staongljr  in  their 
fiwoc  and  in  fi^ii^  his  aid  to  tke  OolUna' 
fteamers  he  distiaetiy  aanonaces  the  condi* 
4ion  *hat  the  South  U  to  reoeire  equal  Ihvor 
bi  her  entenpriaes  ci  the  save  aert.  But  is 
dhe  pcapared  to  enter  u#on  any,  and  ean 
Momises  of  the  kind  he  relied  upon  Aran  the 
jTorth?    AtleaetfWesluaiaee. 

Tke  Untifi  State*  vimil  iteamMp  Unt9  in  ejM- 
rativn  en  tkt  1st  «/  Jttsrci,  1S&2;  tht  name$ 
^f  thr  gecerml  ttumer$,  vfhere  cmpioye<{,  their 
tonjff^  reemectively,  end  lAe  mU  qf  tkeir 


being  first  pUeed  in  eerriee. 


toWMf*. 

TmyMtht, 

•Washlaftoa 1,641  00    Jtin< 

*HeraanB 1.734  00 

fFranklin 2.184  00 

fHuaholdt ^ISl  OQ 

Utlaatio 2,845  60 

IPaciflc 2,707  10 

lArctic 2.856  75 

IBaltlc 2,723  08 

ifalcon 89118 

Whio 2.433  23 

Georgia 2,727  42 

(Crescent  Citj....  1.201  00 

WPorado 1,049  88 

iBmpireCity 1,751  21 

^Cherokee 1.244  89 

.2123  65 


le,  1847. 
March,  1848. 


Oetober.  1850. 
Hay,  1851. 
April,  185a 
May,  1850. 
Oetober,  1850. 
Norember,  1850. 
December,  1849. 
September.  1849. 
January.  1850. 
April,  1851. 
April,  1851. 
May,  1851, 
May.  1851. 
August,  1851. 


Philadelphia. 1 J38  10    Oetober,  1851. 

California 1.058  00    October,  1848. 

lOregon 1.699  00    October.  1848. 

iPanama 1.067  00    Norember,  1848. 

iTennessee 1,275  00    ,  1849. 

lOoldenOate 8.068  00    ,  1851. 

iCotnmbia 778  09 ,  1850. 

••Isabel IjlUOO    Oetober,  1848. 

•Between  New-Tork  and  Bremen,  ria 
tefothampton. 

t  Between  New-York  and  Harre,  Tia  Soutk- 
«mpt«n  or  Cowes. 

t  Between  New- York  and  Liverpool. 

\  Between  New-YoA.  Havana,  New*Oiteans 
«id  Chagres  ;  New-York  and  (Thafrea.  direct ; 
New- York  and  Ohafrea.  toaehing  at  Kingston ; 
and  between  Now- Orleans  and  Chagres, 
direct 

I  Between  Panama  and  Astoria.  Tla  San 
Nego,  Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Umpf ua 
«tty. 

**  Between  CharlesCon  and  Harana,  via 
flhvanaah  and  K^  West. 

The  steamers  of  the  Coinns'  line  are  some 
4x  feet  deeper  than  the  eustom-houffe  rule 
for  fralnnlstii^  ionnitf e  emhraoed  in  the  £«!• 


enlatton,  wMeh  makes  their  aetual  (ennac* 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  tlian  tb^ 
registered  tonnage,  demanded  in  the  table.— » 
Ifr.  CoUine*  report. 

The  Paeifto  M^l  Stesmship  Company  hat. 
besides,  in  the  Paoiflo,  seven  steamers  of 
dUTereat  tonnage,  but  aggregating  near  ftvo 
thousand  tone.  They  transport  the  mail  only 
whco  esigeiraies  make  its  transportation  \^ 
them  necessary  or  expedient. — ifr.  Aepin- 
wmWe  repert. 

l—tHX  MOOTH  OP  THE  MISSlSSIPPT. 
We  intend,  in  our  next,  a  paper  upon  the 
subiost.  illttstrated  by  a  diagram,  whMsh  will 
spaak  with  gaad  efeet  to  the  people  of  tha 
whole  eonatry,  and  oxhibic  the  miserable  policy 
of  daleing  out  a  few  thoasand  dollars  for  open* 
lag  tho  navigatioa  of  the  freatest  river  upoa 
earth— an  **  inland  sea,"  whieh  drains  an  em- 
piraaqaa^  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies  nnd  the  An* 
laaines.  We  have  faith  that  this  paper  wiU  ra- 
eeive  its  proper  eoasideration  ia  the  next  Con* 
grtaa,  and  that  the  Southwest  wlU  ohtai»  all 
tbat  it  fairly  has  earned,  in  material  aid  and 


5t— rOQlTETE  SLATE  LAW. 

Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  tint 
sums  up  cbe  peoaldei  of  this  actj  whlefa  the 
**  higher  law^  men  go  about  teachmg,  in  their 
Dacle  Ton^s  Cabins,  mrlpits,  schools  and  ros- 
trums, is  opposed  to  all  godliness,  and  despica- 
bly wicksd.  The  Kble,  the  Coostilution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Union  it«elf,  are  old-fiuhionod 
cotttrlvaooes  to  perpeiaate  wrong.  Away  with 
them  all,  and  let  as  go  to  school  to  the  Stowes^ 
theTappaos,  the  ^echersv— Thersites  rather 
than  Nestor !    Barahbas  rather  than  Christ ! 

The  act  ol  1850  declares  t 

lat.  That  any  pcirson  who  ^aH,  knowlnglr 
and  willinrly,  obstruct,  hinder,  er  prevent  suoB 
etaisMnt,  his  went,  or  attorney,  or  mmfpertou 
orpereone,  ImmfiiUy  aeoieting  JUm,  ler  or  thoMf 
from  arresting  such  Aigitive,  either  teitk  or  wUh- 
omtproceoe; 

Or  2d.  Shall  reaeae,  or  attempt  te  reoena^ 
such  fhgitive,  when  arrested,  from  the  custody 
of  theclaiaaDt,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  orfiom 
tke  emetodp  ofamf  otMer  pereon  orpiroona  ImW' 
fitHif  ottiotiug  f 

Or  3d.  Shall  aid,  o6el,  or  assist  the  person 
owing  service,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  escape 
fh>m  such  clahnaot,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or 
oiker  person  or  pereon*  legaUy  ossisttv' ; 

Or  4ih.  Shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive, 
00  OS  to  prevent  hi*  recovery  and  arreet,  after 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fhct  that  such  per> 
son  was  a  fugitive  ;  the  person  so  oflendlng, 
in  either  of  the  cases  specified,  shall  be  subject 
10  a  floe  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  on 
•couvictloa  by  indictraeat.  Secondly,  that  the 
person  thus  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  by 
way  of  civil  damages,  to  the  party  injured  by 
such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  Higilive  lost  by  reason  of  such 
conduct,  to  he  recovered  by  action  of  debc 


«.— THE  TEHUA5TEPEC  EO0TB. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Review,  wc  have  received 
acepy  of  the  very  able  Remonstrance  of  the 
Compauy  to  the  Congress  of  tho  United 
States,  and  the  equally  able  Memorial  f^om 
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the  Mme  qourter.  Tbeae  docomentt  are  un- 
derstood to  be  the  prodactions  of  Hr.  Bur- 
well,  of  Virgioift,  who  hus  been  an  actire  ad- 
vocate of  the  interests  of  the  route,  aod  in  this 
he  deserves  the  favor  of  the  whole  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  enterprise 
now,  it  is  bound  eventually  to  triumph.  In 
some  shape  the  United  States  iviU  have  the 
right  of  transit  across  Tehuantepec,  and  Mexi- 
co may  rest  assured  of  that. 


7..— UIDU8TRIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL     OOH- 
VEMTIOMS,   FAIRS,  &C. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  Commercial  CoDveatioa 
of  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  held 
in  Baltxmorb,  in  December  next,  and  prepara- 
tions oa  a  large  scale  are  to  be  made  for  the 
meeting^  All  of  the  states  and  cities  interMted 
are  invited  to  send  delegates,  and  we  trust 
they  will.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  South 
has  met  in  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
moting her  foreign  and  inter-state  trade.  Sue* 
cess  to  the  movement  now.  We  open  our  pages 
to  its  discussions,  and  will  have  a  good  deal 
ourselves  to  say  upon  it  before  December. 

The  Qtorgiu  Fain  are  to  be  held  at  Macon 
in  October,  and  will,  as  UHual,  be  largely  at- 
tended. The  Ootton  Plantert*  Oonveution 
coavenrs  there  at  that  time. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  South 
Carolina  Fair  at  Charleston,  in  November,  on 
a  scale  of  great  brilliancy.  Senator  Soule  de- 
livers the  address. 

Thore  in  a  Convention  to  sit  19th  August 
at  Union,  Virginia,  of  all  the  rail  road  interests 
of  the  state,  for  the  purpoee  of  inducing  har- 
mony of  action.    We  hope  to  attend  it. 

New-Orleans  talks  of  a  Southern  and  West- 
ern Exhibition  of  Agricultural  and  Manufac- 
turing products  In  that  city  in  Fbbruar},  18&3. 

The  American  Institute,  New-York,  opens  its 
great  annual  Fair  in  October,  and  a  Crvstal 
Palace  and  a  World's  Fair  are  things  which  are 
to  be,  and  that  very  soon. 

Truly  this  is  an  ace  of  Fairs  and  Conven- 
tions. They  are  the  fulcrums  on  which  Archi- 
medean levers  are  moving  the  world. 

8.— RICKNT   rUBLICATIONS. 

l.—^nnalt  of  the  Congreot  of  tkt  United 
Statrt.  Seventh  Congrett.  from  December 
7.  1801.  to  March  8d.  1803,  inclusive.  2 
vols.  Pp.  137»  and  1611.  Washington : 
Gales  lb  Seaton. 

We  have  here  compiled  from,  authentic 
materials,  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  the 
Seventh  Congnjss  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
which  Is  added  an  appendix,  containing  im- 
portant state  papers  and  public  documents, 
and  all  the  laws  of  a  public  nature.  To  the 
whole  Is  supplied  a  copious  Index.  To  the 
historiographer  and  the  politician,  these 
volumes  are  of  great  vahie.  At  some  future 
time  they  will  be  referred  to  and  noticed  more 
in  deUil. 

2. — 71(e  LegiBlative  Guide.  By  Joseph  B.  Bur- 
leiffh,  LL.  D.     Second  edition.      Philadel- 

8hTa :    Lippincott,  Gram  bo  k  Co.     New- 
rleans  :  J.  B.  8te«l.    Pp.  2S7. 
This  book  contains,  to  nse  the  words  of  the 
title-page,  which  are  sufficiently  descriptive 
of  the  contents  of  the  work,  all  the  rules  for 
conducting  business  in  Congress ;  Jefferson's 


Manual,  and  the  CltSaens'  Manual,  lnefaidfai| 
a  concise  system  of  rules  of  order,  founded 
on  congressional  procevdiogs ;  with  coploui 
notes  and  marginal  references,  explaining  the 
rules  and  the  authority  therefor,  designed  to 
economise  time  and  secure  uniformity  in  the 
proceedings  of  all  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
also  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  private  elti- 
sen  who  desires  to  understand  the  right  way 
to  transact  public  business.  The  book  is  weU 
adapted  to  answering  the  olijeots  of  its  publi- 
cation. 

8. — TTu  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in    France.     By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

Vol  II.    New- York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Morgan.    Pp.  499. 

That  this  work  of  Lamartine's  is  writtea 
with  spirit,  and  contains  much  matter  that  U 
h^hly  interesting,  even  those  who  do  not 
admire  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author, 
must  admit.  Whether,  however.  It  can  stand 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  be  approved  as  veri- 
table history,  is  much  more  questionable. 
The  habits  of  composition  which  distingutsli 
Lamartine,  and  the  characteristics  of  hie 
mind,  are  notsueh  as  give  assurances  of  % 
trustworthy  historian.  He  paints  too  much, 
and  colora  too  highly,  rather  like  the  ronanoe> 
writer  than  like  the  grave  composer  of  mere 
history.  Tet  has  he  made  a  very  readable 
book,  and  one  that  will  be  perused  by  many 
with  deUght. 

4.— The  BiUe  in  the  Family;  or.  Hints  on 
Domestic  Happiness.  By  H.  A.  Boardman, 
D.  D.  Fourth  edition.  Philadelphia :  Lfje- 
pineott,  Grambo  k,  Co.  New-Orleans :  J.  B. 
Steel.    Pp.828. 

Thle  Is  a  home  book,  and  treats  on  home 
subjects.  Domestic  happiness,  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  various  family  relations,  b  the 
theme  which  is  dlsevissed ;  and  it  is  disoussed 
in  an  able,  pleasing,  and  successful  manner. 

5. — The  History  of  Virginia,  tram  its  Earliest 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  By  T.  S. 
Arthur  and  W.   H.  Carpenter.    Pblladd- 

8hia:   Lippincott,  Qrambo  k  Co.     New- 
rleans  :  J.  B.  Steel.  Pp.  882. 

The  vohime  before  us  forms  one  of  Lip- 
pinoott's  Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States. 
It  is  well  and  pleasingly  written.  There  is 
one  ol](}ectIon  to  the  book,  which  seems  to  ns 
a  serious  one.  The  history  purports  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  ;  but  only 
eight  pages  out  of  the  882  are  devoted,  to  that 
part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  narrative,  moreover,  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  progress  of  events.  We  find  In  it 
nothing  of  natural  history,  of  geology,  geog- 
raphy, agriculture,  etc.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted.   What  is  done,  however,  is  wdl  done. 

6. — 3farc0  PauVs  Voyages  and  Travels.  Erie 
Canal,  and  Adventures  In  New- York.  Pp. 
203  and  192.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New-Tork  : 
Harper  k,  Brothers.  New-Orleans:  J.  C. 
Morgan. 

These  books  are  two  of  the  series  In  course 
of  preparation  and  publication  by  that  grace- 
ful and  natural  writer,  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott. 
They  are  Intended  fbr  the  young ;  and  are 
well  calculated  to  ptease  the  mlndu  of  suoh 
as  love  to  aequlre  Informatlmi  by  instructive 
reading. 
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T.<— ir««er/ff  N0vtlt,  AbboUford  edition. 
Wmverley.  Philadelphia :  LipplncoU.  Qram> 
bo  K  Co.    New-Orleans:   J.  B.SteeL    Pp. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  enlofj  of  the 
writinge  of  Walter  Seott  They  are  well 
known  already  to  fkme  :  and  posterity  will 
not  willinfly  let  them  die.  Price,  per  part, 
each  containing  a  novel,  60  eenta. 

8.— Herper*'  New  Monthlf  Magazine  for  July, 

New-Orieane  :  J.  0.  Morgan. 

There  la  no  magaiine  pnblithed  In  America 
of  its  kind  which  can  compare  with  this  of 
the  enterprising  Harpers.  It  contains  the 
best  articles  of  the  foreign  rcTiews,  and  much 
wdl-dlgetted  general  intelligence.  Price  $8 
s-year. 

9.— Other  Serial  Puhlieatione — o.)  The 
American  Whig  BeTiew  for  Jnly,  18S2  ;  k.) 
The  Donocratic  BeTiew  for  Jnne  ;  c.)  The 
Knickerbocker  for  June  and  Jnly  ;  4.)  The 
New-Orleaae  Medical  and  Bnrcleal  Journal 
for  Jnly  :  e^  The  Bankers*  Magasine  and 
Btatistical  Register  for  Jnly;  /.)  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magasine  and  Commercial  Be- 
Tiew for  July ;  g.)  The  Western  Journal  and 
CiTilian  for  June ;  A.)  The  Southern  LHerary 
Messenger  for  July  ;  t.)  The  Plough,  the  Loom 
and  the  AutU  for  June  ]j.)  Appleton's  Me- 
chanics' Magasine  and  Engineers'  Journal 
for  July :  *.)  The  Southern  and  Western 
Masonic  Miscellany  for  June  ;  f.)  The  Went- 
em  Medical  News  and  Cancer  Journal,  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  of  the  new  series ;  m.)  The  Bleak 
House,  No.  4,  br  Charles  IMckens ;  ti.)  Pic- 
torial Yield  Book  of  the  RcTolution,  No.  23. 
Harper  k  Brothers  and  J.  C.  Morgan ;  o.) 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  Part  19— 
Harper  k  Brothers  and  J.  C.  Morgan ;  p.) 
The  Literary  World  of  July  8,  and  July  10  ; 
a.}  The  Soil  of  the  South  for  July  ;  r.)  The 
Musical  World  and  Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
July  1. 1802  ;  ».)  The  Journal  of  Agriculture 
for  June  16;  i.^  United  States  Economist, 
etc.  for  May  ;  u.)  Morton's  Literary  Qasette. 
ToL  2.  No.  6,  for  June ;  tJ.)  American  Rail- 
road Journal  for  June  19  and  26.  and  July  S 
and  10.  These  serials  contains  tne  ordinary 
amount  of  appropriate  matter.  Most  of  them 
hare  been  already  spoken  of  at  some  length 
on  prerious  occasions  ;  and  need,  therefore, 
no  particular  mention  at  present.  Some  of 
them,  particularly  those  first  mentioned, 
should  find  a  place  on  erery  gentleman's 
reading-table. 
10.  TYaditiant  and  Reminitceneee — chiefly  of 
tka  Re99lutian  in  the  Souih—ineluding  Bio- 
grcpMcoi  Sketehee^  Incidente^  jSneedotet. 
J'e.  By  Joseph  Johnson,  M.  D.  [From  the 
Press  of  Walker  and  James,  Charleston. 
S.  C] 

Since  the  publication  of  Msjor  Gardiner's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Eerolutlon,"  which,  al- 
though ftelVuid  interesting,  hare  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  and  consequently  not 
readily  procurable — no  book  has  appeared, 
professedly  devoted  to  the  '^  by-scenes"  and 
moidents  of  the  RcTolutionary  struggle  in  the 
South.  The  present  work  is,  tiierefore,  ralna- 
blc,  if  considered  merely  as  a  collocation  of 
«areftilly  ascertained  fscts,  such  as  may  form 
the  foundation  of  many  a  thrilling  romance 
and  legend  for  future  noTcUsts.  who  think 
mpkt  to  take  advantage  of  the  material. 
But  the  book  is  deserving  of  a  warmer  com- 
mendation  than  this,  when  we  regard  it  (as  it 


should  be  regarded)  as  a  hicid,  entertaining, 
and  graphic  survey  of  the  many  manif^nta- 
tlons  of  the  patriotism  and  devoted  energies 
of  our  fathers ;  which,  falling  not  within  ihe 
scope  of  graver  and  more  elaoorate  details  of 
the  periods  are  yet  illustrative  of  Its  spirit,, 
and  are  calculated  to  develop  a  liberal  nn- 
derstandlog  of  its  policy.  Some  one  has  safd 
of  Voltaire's  Histories— at  least  the  majoritr 
of  them— that  they  ean  only  be  considerod 
"  a  firrago  of  lies."  The  remark,  eminently 
true  of  him.  may  apply  in  a  modified  degree 
to  all  blstoriMs  and  consequently  the  matter 
which  the  legitimate  historic^  rapher  rejects, 
is  very  often  a  fiUrer  exponent  of  the  real 
condition  and  character  of  a  people  than  is 
gienerally  allowed.  We  have,  therefore,  al- 
ways placed  more  reliance  upon  wnrkfl  llk^ 
this  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  tbau  the  majority  of 
readers ;  and  if  at  all  weU-written,  we  derive 
more  pleasure  flrom  them. 

The  -*  Traditions  and  Remfnlscences.'^  which 
we  have  carefully  perused,  besides  containlnip 
much  that  is  now.  are  penned  by  one.  who, 
having  entered  con  amore  upon  his  task,  has 
performed  it  well.  To  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  stirring  events  of  a  time  **  which  tried 
men*8  souls,'  we  may  commend  this  volume, 
with  the  assurance  than  they  will  not  be  dis> 
appointed,  either  in  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition, or  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
its  details. 

n.—Tke  JmHnary.  Vol.  II.  Part  t.  of  the 
edition  now  beiog  pnblisfasd  by  Lippiocott, 
Orambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  New-Orleane, 
J.  B.  Steel.  Pp.SeS. 

The  notice,  above  given,  contaios  all  the  infor- 
mation which  is  necessary  for  us  to  impart  re> 
spectlng  this  book. 

IS.— £i«  Oran  Qttivera ;  or  Rome  X^immeked — 
A  Poem.  This  work,  from  the  press  of  Pudney 
&  Russell,  79  John  street,  New-York,  like  every 
thing  else  flrom  their  hands,  possesses  the 
highest  tvpograpkio  beanty,  and  the  bindiag  is 
equally  iioe. 

The  story  is  somewhat  iu  the  ^hlon  of 
Don  Juan,  and  finds  iu  leadinginddests  in  the 
evenU  of  the  3Iexicsn  war.  There  are  seven 
cantos.  We  will  not  agree  with  the  author  that 
his  work  is  at  best  a  "  splendid  trifie"  and  ne 
more.  To  be  sure,  there  are  salient  points  of 
favorable  and  adverse  criticism.  We  hav  e  time 
now.  for  neither,  and  if  we  had,  should  confine 
ourself  to  tiie  many  merits,  beiog  disarmed,  Air* 
tlier,  by  the  confession  of  the  preface,  that  the 
poem  **  was  prepared  to  while  away  the  solitary 
hoars  of  averyfakr  and  a,  oerv  partial  critic,** 
to  whom  he  has  dedicated  it  in  touching  and 
beautiful  terms.  The  author  is,  we  believe,  a 
Tenneeseean. 

13.— TVoiislattofu  Jrom  the  Meditaiiont  of 
iMmartint.  with  Fugitive  Pieces  by  James  T. 
Smith,  of  Louisiana. 

A  splendidly  issued  work,  and  also  from  the 

tress  of  Pudney  k  Russell.  The  snthor  is  well 
nown  among  the  prairies  of  the  Attakapas ; 
and  the  only  time  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  was  in  1848,  at  a  party  on  the  Teche, 
when  every  thing  went  merrily  as  a  marriage 
bell.  We  recollect  hie  reciting  a  pretty  piece 
of  his  own,  entiUed  *•  The  Belles  of  St.  Mary," 
and  we  regret  not  to  find  it  in  the  collection,  for 
St.  Mary's  belles  are  worthy  of  all  poetry  and 
song,  and  we  wonder  that  bards  have  not  mnlti- 
pUed  there.  If  we  had  time  it  would  please  us 
to  extract  from  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  coV 
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leetton— pwlMps  "Wkick  i»  Um  Fairut 
Flower,**  or  "  Plant  U  In  Lov«i**  M  they  are  in- 
ditputobly  the  be«L 

14.-7^  Bmker^  MagaxHe  for  Jane,  1892. 

Boston. 

CoBteMs,  A)  The  Bank  ofEofland.  ft.)  Bank 
StatiBtic*.  c.)  LawiMkn't  Hi«tory  of  Banking. 
4.)  Decuionsof  iheSHpreine  Coei-i  of  Maine,  eic. 
e.)  Prize  Eccay  on  Banking.   /.)  Bank  Itenu. 

t.)  Mnoellaoeoae.    k.)  Bank  Corretpoadeoce. 
)  Notea  on  the  Money  Market  for  May,  1852. 

I5*7k0  NmpaUm  Dpuuhf^  or  tht  HitUrg  •/ 
Oe  Bm^mrU  FMuiy^with  90  portraits.  Cor- 
Dieh,  Lamport  *  Co.,  NewYork,  IdM. 

This  i«  a  large  and  very  haDdaome  Tolame. 
and  the  tnaterial  appeari  to  have  been  carnAilly 
collected,  af  It  b  mott  graphically  and  powerful* 
lyworked  op.  We  had  hoped  to  precent  some, 
of  the  fine  pascages  which  every  where  abound 
From  the  public  archive*  of  our  own  and  of  for> 
eiga  itatM,  and  from  memhera  of  the  Bonaparte 
fuiily  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlaatic,  VMluable 
authentic  materiaU  have  been  obtained,  now 
first  brought  to  light.  Amoos  the  portraltii  are 
Ntpoteon,  Carole,  Letitia,  Cardinal  Pe*ch, 
Josephine,  Maria  Louiaa.  Joaeph,  Lucien, 
Louis,  Uortenae,  Jerome,  Elizab<>th  Patterson, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  Elixa.  Pauline,  Caroline,  Eu- 
gene, Joachim  Mnrat,  Loni*  Napoleon. 

OATAREB's  BIBTOBT  OF  LOITiatAlf  A. 

Onr  fl-iend,  the  anther,  hat  kindly  fomiebod 
M  in  aivance  with  the  aheeia  of  hit  work, 
wiiieh  ie  soon  to  be  laa«ed  in  handaomn  atyle 
from  the  preas  of  Mr  Wiley,  New^York.  and 
win  constiUte  voL  II.  of  hi*  iaweinabla  biatori- 
cal  labor*.  The  period  cabraoed  exfiaada  from 
the  yecr  1740  dowu  to  the  delivery  of  the  pro* 
viace  to  Spain.  He  has  had  acceas  to  docn- 
nentt  Cpem  Spain  which  put  an  entirely  new 
face  upon  thin  period  of  our  history,  as  iaehonrn 
lo  some  extent  lure,  but  which  will  appear 
more  conapicttottslv  in  the  3d  and  clo*iog  vol> 
lune,  now  prepared  for  the  preaa. 

Mr.  Gayarre  ha*  followed  with  great  Melity 
the  record,  with  which  hi*  labor*  may  at  any 
time  be  confronted.  Having  eenclnded  for  Ma 
own  amusement  the  romance  of  the  hietorj^,  he 
oov  gives  ua  the  history  itself,  though  with  a| 
good  deal  of  attraetiveoes*  of  style  aoid  manner. 

Had  the  aheets  eome  into  our  poaaesaion 
•arlier,  they  would  have  formed  the  baais  of  an 
article  which  must  have  been  deeply  intereat* 
ing,  and  we  would  also  have  given  a  great 
many  extracts.  The  grateAil  task  must  now  be 
reserved  for  our  next  issue.  Meanwhile  let 
every  Louisianian  order  tlie  book  from  Moff  an 
ns  soon  a*  it  arrrivei. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
We  thank  "Gertrude**  for  her  beautiAil  leUer 
from  Italy.  It  came  too  late  for  the  Review, 
and  we  took  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  another 
journal  whkh  she  will  receive  as  aoon  aa  she 
gee*  this.  Should  she  not,  a  Una  to  the  office  of 
the  Review,  New-Orleans^  wIN  brlnr  several 
copies.  We  love  the  insplratioaa  of  the  young 
and  buoyant  heart,  replete  with  genius  and  with 
promise.  May  we  not  hope  that  these  inspira- 
tions wiD  take  shape  and  form  oftener  in  the 
future.  We  extend  the  columns  of  either  Jour* 
nal  to  her.    WUI  she  throw  off  the  veil  t 

We  call  the  attention  of  merchants  and  otheirs 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Salamander  Safet 
which  appears  on  onr  cover.  Theae  safbs  have 
•tood  the  tests  triumphantly  in  the  great  fires 


of  New.Tork.  New-Orleans.  San  Frajiciseo,  et*., 
SA  thousands  of  oertifeates  now  before  us  aliow, 
all  of  which  cun  he  seen  a^  ihe  oAco  of  tho 
Sf  eut,  Mr.  Bridge,  in  New  Orleans. 

Thanks  to  J.  R.  Watklw,  Esq.,  of  Rfidfamond, 
fbr  vahmble  Hi-torical  Doeuments^to  8«*natois 
^ouhs,  Rn«th,  Downs,  etc.,  for  O>ii|rea»lottal 
IKieiimenrs,  and  to  Haivhall  P., Wilder,  of  MaM., 
fur  Agricultnral  Document*. 

No.  2  of  Taxation— on  able  paper  npon  Mexi- 
co—one upon  Spain,  Ac^  must  oe  reserved  to 
onr  next. 

J.  C.  MORGAK, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

Exchange  Place,  adjominf  ihe  Pott' 
Office,  NeuhOrleane, 

Tin   LATEST  PVBLIOATIOira  RBOinrBD  BT 
STEAMER    AND   EXPRESS. 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Webstte  eompleCa.  6  volt. 

8vo.— Frice  $15. 
The  Cavaliers  of  England.    By    W.  Homr 

Herbert.    I  vol.    litmo.— Price  fl  tS. 
Hnurary  in  1851— with  Experience  of  the  A«»> 

trtan  Peliee.    By  Chas.  Lorinf  Brace.    I  ml. 

ISmo  — II  25. 
The  Howadji  in  Syria.   By  George  Wm.  Cartii, 

author  of  Nile  Notes.    1  vol    itaio.— $1. 
Horae  Shoe  Robinson,    fly  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

author  of  Swallow  Barn.  1  voL  ISmo  — #1  Si. 
Bronchitle  and  Kindred  Diaenaes— in  langnan 

adapted  to   common  readers.     By  W.  W. 

Hall  M.  D.    I  vol.    19mo.— II. 
The  HonaehoM  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    1  toL 

12mo.— 30eta. 
Gaieties    and    Oravitiea.    By   Rornee    Smitii, 

anther  of  Rejected  Addresses,  (Appleton's  Po- 
pular Library.)—  90  ctt. 
Paris  Sketch  Book.    By  Thackeray,  antfaor  of 

Tanity  Fair,  Ac,  (Appleton's  FopnIar  Li- 
brary.)   Svola.— 11. 
Journey  to   Iceland  and  Travels  In  Swotfts 

and  Norway— translated  (Vom  the  Gerinnn  ef 

Ida  Ffeiffhr.    1  vol    ]9me.— SO  ets. 
Gothic  Arehltectnra  applied  lo  Modem  Riosl- 

deaeeo.    By  Amot.    1  vol.    4lo.— #4. 
Head  Book  of  Winee.    By  Thee.  McMnlleiL 

1  voL    19mo.— It. 
Lectures    on    Histology.      1    voL    Svo.— 19. 
Papera  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  (Appletmt^ 

Popular  Library.)— 50  eta. 
The  Romance  of  the  Revolution.    1  voL  12bo. 

—41  50. 
The  Life  and  LeCten  of  Niebuhr.    1  vol.   ISbio. 

-41  85. 
The  Literature   and  Literary  Men  of  Grant 

Briuin  and  Ireland.    By  H.  Milla.    3  vols. 

8vo.— 13  50. 
Zephyn  from  luly  and  Sicily'.    By  W.  K. 

Gould.    1vol.    ISmo.— 11. 
The  Diplomac^y  of  the  Revolution.    By  Tres- 

cott.    1  voU    ISmo.— 75  cU. 
Austria  In  1848-'49,  beinff  a  History  of  the  lata 

Political  Movements  in  Vienna,' Milan,  Venice^ 

and  Prague.   By  W.  H.  Styles.  9  vols.    Svo. 

13  90. 
Pynnhurst— bis    Wanderlnp   and    Ways    of 

Thinking.      By  Donald  MacLeod.     I   voL 

8vo.— 1  5is. 
A  Treatise    on  MetaHurgr.     Tfy  Frederick 

Overman.    1  voL    8vo.— 15. 
The    Wide,   Wide    Worir  !  By    EUnfbedi 

WetkereU.    8  vela.    ISmo.— |t  50. 
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QoeMht.    By  the  'luthor  of  rh«  Wide,  Wide 

World.    iTelr.    I9ina-#t  75. 
Treoeli  on  the  Um  of  Wordi.    1  t»1.    Itma— 

The  IVfnclples  orCourtevy,  with  hieCi  and  ob- 
•ervttfona  en  Manaert  and  BrMu.  By  Geo. 
W.Hvrrsj.    I  vol.    |9ina— 75c«e. 

A  Book  for  a  Comer.  By  Leif  h  Hunt— Put- 
Dam's  sterol  Monthly  Library  .—89  ct«. 

CSteret  and  Olivee  froB  the  Rheae  to  the  Oa- 

roone— Pataas'a  BeaiMeathly    Library 

85  cia. 

Hood's  Up  the  Rhine,  with  eomie  ITIustraxiona— 
PutnaiB*!  Semi-Montbly  Library.  3  vol*. 
50  eta. 

The  Worlu  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Sfvte.    dfC^$SL 

NOT ELS. 

The  Daltooi.    Bv  Lever  -.60  oia. 

Home  and  its  Inflaoace-— M  eta. 

ClIAon  or  Modern  Fashion.    By  Arthur  Town. 

tey.—MaCa. 
]t«nor*e  aad  other  Taiee.    By  Jaaiea-^SS  em. 
The  Cortican  Brathera.    By  Daoua.— 85  eta. 
Feqainilk).    By  Jaaiea.— ^cta. 
Rantiinr  the  lUimaotie.— 60  eta. 
Heir  of  the  Manor.— 85  eta. 
Ben  Brace,  a  Boa  Tale.— >60  cla. 
La<lyPe1kia.~0Oata. 
The  La>  a  of  Bruce.— By  Grace  Aguilar.    B  Tola. 

yuia.  By  Kmeraon  Beoaett— 25  eta, 
Gllderoy,  a  Tate.— ^  cfs. 
Kate  Pearooe.    By  Miaa  Uulbaeh.-85  eta. 
The  Fortunea  and  Miafortuoea  of  Harry  Rochet 

8«apef  race.— 60  eta. 
The  NeeroaMDCw.    By  Reynolda.— 60  eta. 
iTar— By  Miaa  Carlea  —25  eta. 
AliaoMat,  or  the  Charily  Siater.    By  Mra.  Nor^ 


MAGAZINES  FOR  JULY. 
Harpaffe* ;  Da  Baw  ;  Kaickerhocker ;  Eelea- 
tic;Hnnt'a  M^rcbanu';  Bankera'  Magasiae; 
■aebaaies'  Maffazine ;  6odey*a  Lady'a  Book  : 
Grahaa'ii  Mafasioe ;  Sartala'a  Uaion  Mafaziae ; 
Ft«eaN»oa*a  Mamsiae ;  Blaekwood  for  Jaaa ; 
fifiinbunth,  London  Quarterly,  North  Briikh 
aad  Waataiiaater  Rariewi  for  April;  London 
Art  Joamal  for  June:  London  Lancet  for  June. 


mRTOrS  LITERARY  fiAZEHE 

AlTD 

PXTBLISHERB'  OIROULAR, 

NCW.YORK  ; 

A  iTonthly  Record  of  Worka  Published  in 

IMBBICA,  BHeLAND,  OERMANT  dc  PRANOB, 

With  a  Review  of  ike  atrreut  LUertUure  o/UU 

aC»mUmis  •fUadhg  Jmericam  andJBm- 
Petwdiemle,  amntnmeements    of  Hew 
,  Vc,  ieeued  oa  tJU  ISa  e/eacA  motUk, 
at  $1  per  aaaaai. 


MEDICAL    OOLLSGE  OF  THE 

•TATB  or  sorrrR  oaroliic a. 

The  annnal  courae  of  Lecturea  in  tbbpnstltu- 
tion  commeneea  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, aadlemiaalea  the  flnt  Satlvdigr  in  Vareh. 
Lecturea  will  be  delivered  on  the  following 
bmckea : — 

Aaaioaiy,  by  J.  K.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 
Barf ery,  by  E.  Geddiufa^  M.  B, 
Liatittttee  ajsd  Practice,  by  8.  Henry  Dickaon, 

Fhyaiolaty,  by  Jbmaa  Hovkila.  M.  IK 
Materia  Madka.  by  Henry  R.  Frost.  M.  D. 
Obeutries,  by  Thoa.  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D. 
ChanUtry,  by  C.  U.  Shepard.  M.  D. 
^Comparative  Anatomy,  by  L.  Agaaaix,  V.  D. 
Demonatrator  of  Anatomy,  8t  Jolias  Ravanel, 

if.a 


Assistant  1>emon«trator,  F.  T.  Mflea,  M.  D. 
Prosector  to  the  Profeaaor  of  8urf  ery,  J.  F.  Ml 

Geddlqgs.  M.  D. 

Clinical  Lecturea  are  delivered  tviee  a  waak 
at  the  Marine  Hoapital,  and  Hospital  of  the 
Alm(s.howa,  by  the  phyaiciaaa  af  those  laatl^ 
IQtiona. 

Demooatraiira  InaUimtiao  in  Medicine  m4 
Sarftery  at  the  CoUef  e  Hoapital,  by  the  Profea* 
sor  of  the  Medical  College. 

The  Di8s^tln/t*Rooa«  wiU  be  apaaofl  oa  tha 
flrat  d^y  af  November. 

The  commeoeaiBant  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date  ia  March 

For  farther  inrorsMtian  of  the  organisation 
and  cmieae  af  inafttarHoa  in  dbe  CoNep^,  and 
other  detai|»t «  primed  tircahur  cmi  ha  abtained 
by  reference  to 

MENRT  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Dm*. 
*  At  a  Spaeial  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faaalty  of  ttw  Mad^al  Callefa,  hekl  an  the  34 
day  vf  January,  1H5*2,  Dr.  L  Agvms  was  anani- 
mttualy  elected  Professor  of  Comparaltve  Ana- 
loroy,  with  the  diattaet  uaderataadittg  that  iha 
collegiate  expenses  uf  the  Student  are  not  lo  ba 
increased  by  this  additkm  to  the  < 


FEBH8TLVAHIA  COIXEGE. 
medical  I^epartneat* 

RufTH  MKLow  iA>cmr-n. 

The  Leciares  m  thla  laslitwioa  for  the  8aa- 
siou  of  1854-3,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober Ilth,  ai»d  be  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, amU  tlie  aaaaii^  Ift  of  March,  iadhuliog 
a  fbll  c«»ar»e  f>f  instruction  ia  aU  the  depart* 
menta  of  a  m'dieal  edailioa. 

Tba  Faaalty  is  eoaaitatod  aa  IbUowa : 

William  Darrach,  M.  D.,  Proli*.  of  Praetiee  of 

Medicine. 
John  Wittbank.  M.  B^  Profr.  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry  9.  Pattorsoo.  M.  D.,   Plrofr.  of  tfateria 

Mttdica  and  Therapeutics. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Principles  and 

Pructice  ofSurgfry. 
John  G.  Reese.  M.  D.,  Profr.  •(  Medical  Gbeia- 

istry  and  Pharmacy. 
Jonathan  tf.  Allen,  U.  P.,  Profr  of  Anatomy. 
Francis  O.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  InstHutes  of 

MedlcMW. 
Wm.   H.  Gobrioht,  M.  D.,   Damooatralor    af 

Aaaiomy. 

Second  caurse  atndeata  are  Aimished  with  a 
tlek<>t  to  the  Clinical  leetaraa  of  the  PeausyWa* 
nia  Hospital,  withoat  additional  charge.  Cli»> 
ieal  Lecturea  on  Medidna  and  Smrgery,  witb 
operatioos,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  tha 
College,  by  the  Profetsora  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatoaileal  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Feee— Matrlealation,  $5. 
Ttchet  afeaeh  chair,  $15.    Gradtmtioa,  $30. 

For  Ibnher  informatioa,  address  David  Gi^ 
bert.,  M.  D.,  Regiatrar,  No.  IBi  North  Niath-aL 

Bapt— It. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FXMALX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  07  PENN* 
SYLVAN  IA. 
aiwtsen  of  1862-58, 
The  Tbhrd  Annual  Session  of  this  Tnstttn- 
tlon  wUl  commence  on  the  13tb  of  September, 
1852,  and  continue  fonr  months  and  a  half. 
WACUhrr. 
JoscrK  S.  LorrasNonc,  M.  D  .  ProlNtor  of 
ObBtetriea,  and  Dineases  of  Womea  and  Chil- 
■  N.  R.  MosKi.sY,M.  D.,  ProfrwoT  of  Anatomy. 
Abraham  Litkxrt,    M.  D.,    Profeaaor    of 
Praetlea  of  Me4teiBe. 

Davi»   J.    JoHifsoR.    If.  J>^  Pmfewr    of 
Chemistry  and  Tozicolofy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


William  M.  Ookrcll,  M.  D.,  ProfMsor  of 
Phystology  and  Medical  JnrUpnidenoa. 

B.  C.  RoLrR,  M.  D..  Profeesor  of  Surgexy. 

Ellwood  H^RTEr,  M.  D.,  Profesflor  of  Ma- 
teria Medlca. 

RES. 

To  eaeh  Professor $10  00 

Practical  Anatomy 7  00 

Matrtculation  fee  (yaid  only  onee) 5  00 

GradaaUonfee 20  00 

For  farther  information,  apply  penonally 
•r  by  letter  (post-paid)  to 

PATID  J.  JoHifsoir,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
229  Arch-street. 

UNIVERSITY  o7 NASHVILLE. 
Medfeal  D«partaMat. 

'ncSteood  AoaMlCoorMofLMtarM  in  thk  depudOMt 
vHl  eooMMc*  OS  tlM  ftnc  M«iidiiy  of  N««wikw  oast,MMl 

?iiUDM  till  tb«  fint  oflh*  eomiDg  Mwoh. 
AOL  F.  Ktb,  M.  D.,  Prfnclplet  miFnetiM  of  S«if«ry. 
fomi  M.  Waimh,  M.  a,  iMwtotrkaud  the  OiMMMof 

Women  and  Childraa. 
A,^  BCOHAMAX,  M.IX,SargiedaodPathologi«al  kmUmj 

•nd  Phyrtoloo.  * 
W.   K.  BovLuia,  M.  D,.  Imtitatei  and  Prnetk*    of 


<X  K.  W  laaTON,  M  JX,  Malaria  Madka  aad  Medkal  Joib- 

prudaooOt 
RJasRT  M.  PoBTam,  M,  D.,  OaaanJ  and  BpaeU  Anatomy. 
J.  BasRiBM  LiNoaLCV,  II.  D.,  Ck$mbUj  and  Phannaey. 
WuLLiAM  T.  Baioaa,  M.  D.,  DaflK>aaU»tor  <tf  Aoatany. 

Tha  Anatoraieal  rooma  wOl  ba  opaowl  for  rtodanU  ob  tka 
flnt  Monday  of  Oetobar.  ..       ^       .     .. 

A  ftiU  Pnlimutarp  CourM  of  Uctar««  wUl  bo  fiT«i  by  tha 
ProAiMon,  eomnMBoinc  ako  « tha  8i»t  Monilajr  of  Oetobor. 

Foo  of  aaeh  Profcaaor  |15;  Matriculation  tkkot  fi;  Dia- 
•aetioc  tiekat  no ;  Giadnatkn  Im  <iS. 

Good  boanl  <»n  ba  obiaiaad  in  tha  city  at  fron  #i  M  to 
•3  per  waak.  Further  infmDatioo  may  ba  obtained  by  ad- 
drwainff  tha  Dean. 

llardh  ltt«.  S.  B.  UNDSLE Y.  M.  D.,  Ihum, 


Britaaaiia  Ware* 

The  subecril>er  would  respootftilly  oaU  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stoclc  of  the  aboye  ware,  cnnaiKting  of  tea-sets, 
•offee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  Uc.,  I&c.,  of  varied 

Kittems;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
ng  experience  in  manufacturing  tha  above 
ware,  they  win  be  able  to  glvo  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Hull  &  BoardmaNi 

Noa.  93  and  95  Arch-street,  PliUad. 

Dr.^  Hoaflaad'a   0«rnia«    Bitt4>rs. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
thora  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  thf^e  are  general  debility,  and  its  sure 
attendant,  lowncss  of  spirite.  For  these  we 
can  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfiling  cure, 
in  the  shape  of  Hoofland's  Ckrman  Bitters^ 

Prepared  by  Or-  C.  M.  Jaclcson.  Philadelphia, 
t  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  »ui  generin — 
alone — anapproachable.  It  seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difflculty  in  the  digestive 
organisation,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  8eer«- 
tions  and  the  blood  of  the  mmarie*  mwbi.  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  propertivs 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  Juice, 
which  dissolves  the  food,  while  its  cordial, 
soothing,  and  alterative  Influence  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  action 
of  the  secretive  oigans,  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations. 
For  sale  bv  Dr.  Jackson,  120  Arch-st.  Philad ; 
J.Wright  &  Co..  151  Chartres-st.  New-Orleans, 
it  Dealers  generally. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
Cattaa  aad  Tokacca  Factor*^ 

eOMMISSlOIV     A«D     rORWAROINO     MBRCHARTS, 

No.  S8  Commercial  Place,  New-Orleans 


GCINNKMI  Jk  Sllilit 

56  COT^Nst,  iVea-OrlsMs, 


Watobes.  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

CMd  Pins,  Fitu  Outlerf,  Canes.    XJmhrM^e, 
GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA  QLABBES,  PORTE   M05NAIX8, 

DrtMkig,  Liqueur^   Work,  Jewel,  OUvm   aU 

Odeur  Cm»e»,  mud 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

CA8KIN  &  CO., 

Bxteneiv©  Dry  Goods  Eetablialixnent, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

Nos.  2  and  4  Chartres  street,  cornier  of 
Canal,  New  Orleans, 
Persons  firom  the  interior  making  their  pur- 
chases in  New-Orleans,  wiU  examine  the  larg« 
and  complete  assortment  of  Dry  Goods  off 
every  description  offered  for  sale  at  this  et- 
Ublishment  Relying  upon  eaafa  salet  and 
quick  returns  the  prices  of  every  article  ar« 
fixed  at  the  lowest  possiUa  rates,  as  low  it  !• 
beUeved  or  lower  than  in  any  other  houae  in 
the  city. 

Improvad  Cora  BlilU  for  Plaatam, 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  th« 
planters  of  Louisiana,  In  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Uainos,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  flna 
meal.  He  cuts  his  ftirrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

Horsa-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisfisction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  WOLFF. 

TVmw.— Steam  MUls.  Cologne  Stone,  |fiO  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  inch  diameter ; 
small  Uorse-Milla,  less.  Orders  may  be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  of  Ma.  T>%  Bow^s 
Bbtirw. 

FfiEDERICK  BXETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  maoafactar- 
ers  of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  paints,  OUs^ 
Glass,  Varnishes,  ««. 

The  Rvbscribers  offer  a  full  and  fresh  assort- 
ment of  Drags,  Ctiemicals,  &c.,  Apothecarica* 
Aimiture,  fancy  articles,  which  tliey  will  sell  on 
reasonable  terms. 

FREDK.  RLETT  &  CO., 
N.  E.oonier  Second  and  Callow  haU-streott. 
Sept— 12m. 

DR.  CICERO   BAAKEE, 

Office,    82    Union-street,    Neto-OrUans, 
itar'  Dr.  Baakkk  will  pay  particular  niton- 
tion  to  office  praetlea. 

M.  GARDONA  *  CO*, 

Dealers  in  every  description  of  Oabimei  Fmrmi- 
inr*,  Moss  and  Hair  tiattrasses^  Looking 
I  QUisses,  Transpartwt  ffindots  Shades,  A^ 
No.  139  CANAL4TREET,  StaU-Howst 
\  Sfitmrs,  Ifem'OrUaits, 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

BSTABUSHED  1842,  BY  A.  F.  JAHE3,  CITY  OF  GAlVESTOlf. 

Capitalists  and  others  wishing  to  make  iayestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  of 
improved  and  onimproTed  Beal  Bstate  for  sale,  conaistin^  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stores  and 
private  residences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  fanul^  residences  in  the  cit^  and  suburbs. 

ConTcyancing,  and  all  odier  instrtunents  of  writmg,  legal  or  eommercial,  carefoUy  and  neatl^r 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defeedve  Titles  perfected,  when  praetieable.  Title-papers,  anil 
other  instmments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throughout  toe  state. 

Orders  for  the  parchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton 
plantations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  th« 
Bepoblie  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individualsi  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.    The 

Eyment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  mav 
ve  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  wita 
the  original  sorveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  sranted 
hr  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  TexaSf  can  be  examined  at  the 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  Jamcs^  as  a  citisen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 

CSy  daring  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engsged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  beHevs 
well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  President 

Galveston  Clumber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD.  President 

Galveston  City  Compang, 
JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  qftheDist.  Court  of  ike  U,  8. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  COnON  GINS. 


O.  BtTRKE  &  CO. 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEI' 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &,  CO.'S 

.^P*  They  b«ve  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sixes.  No.  70  Magazine-street,  oppoeile 
the  Canal  Bank^  New-OrUans. 

AQBirrs : 

Cobb  &  Manlove. ......  Vlcksbnrgh,  Miss.  I  Titus  4c  Go Memphis,  Tenn. 

F.B.Emest Natchez,        do.    I  Horton  &  Clark Mobile,       Ala. 

Broughton&Muordock.... Rodney,        do.    I  Gilmor  &  Co Montgomexy,  da 

T.  McCrindall Bayon  Sara,     La.    | 


ABRDEEN  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Sesidons  of  this  Institution  commence  anniially  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
October,  and  the  annual  Ezaminationrtake  place  the  last  weekm  July,  continuing  four  days. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  a  regular,  collegiate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  Uiorough  as 
iu  any  Female  Institution,  North  or  South.  It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ably  sus- 
taining every  department.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  of  Leo- 
Cores  and  Ex]>eriment8  are  ecjual  to  those  in  oar  best  Male  Colleges.  In  connection  with  the 
ftndy  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically ;  the  only  means 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners  can  be  secared,  and  health  promoted. 
llM  Yoioe  18  cultivated  uponthe  philsophical  system  of  Dr.  Rush.  And  it  is  believed  that  many 
yean  of  health  and  happinessmay  be  aoded  to  the  life  of  those  thus  educated. 

R.  S.  GLADNEYyPretideiit. 


BUSINESS  RSaiSTES — NEW  ORLEANS. 


QtjpriaiL  MmfUtatfUB, 


GEO.  W.  8IZSS— Acri< 
W«i«boi]M,  ooriMr  aT  M 


and  Poydns  streets,  New  Orleans. 


B00k0. 


rpHOMAS  L.  WHITE,  S3  Canal- 
J.  itreeu  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Laar,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellaneous,  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
Ung  a»d  WrsMteg  Paper,  QuUls, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  geaasralassmluiSB* 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOfflf  BALL,  98  Gravler-street, 
New  Orleans,  Pabllsber  and  Im- 
porter  oT Tlieolof  teal  PobMcaticjs. 
N.B.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both  Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  band,  at  nMXierate  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  tloner,  a»d  Pnblisberi  No.  W 
Camp-aL,  New  Qrleana.  *,*  Sta- 
tionery, School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  LHerarjr,  and  Bofc»' 
tifie  Workm  at  Nortbem  publl8bera> 
prioea.  BT'Prench  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  low  prieea. 


JE.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  68  Gamp-street, 
New  Orleans.  (^  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envoi- 
opea.  Inks,  Pens,  Blank  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beantifUl 
and  fhncy  Ornaments  (br  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  TM>le.  His  aasoKment 
bas  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  In  the  Stationers*  or  School 
Teachers*  line. 


€axpcis,  &iocSf  S^t. 


ABROUaSEAU  k,  00.,  Imporl- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  In  Osrpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  MatUng,  &c  No.  S3 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


CHirrENDEN  k.  DAMEROU 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods,  96 
Chartres-st.,  and  $7  CoaComliflMe- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer  in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


rpiREELL  k.  BATES,  Mannfac- 
JL  turers  and  Dealers  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
comer  of  Costombouse-st.,  N.  O. 


Cl0U)ai(. 


ALFBED  MONSOA  ^  Co.,  Om 
Prioe  dotlUi^  and  Fwtohti^ 

Store,  34  Magazlno-at.,  New  Orleana. 


CarrUgee. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Oarondo- 
let-st..  Union  Bow,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  a  PATAN  k  Co^ 
Manofhctorert  and  Wholeaale 
and  Retail  Dealers  to  Clothtag,  No. 
10  Oanal-at.,  between  Ohartrea  and 
OU  Levue  strealB,  New  Orieana. 

ManiActonMUtttoUJDP^an»3U 
Broad^treet,  Newait,  N.  J. 


T^mANCIS  FABRE  k.  CO.,  Fash- 
P  lonableClotbing  Esubllshment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  89  Magazlne- 
s»eeC,  New  Orleana. 


SHERMAN  k  PlBRflON,  Fksk- 
ionable  ClotbiM  and  Pnrniah- 
Ing  Store,  No.  1  Magaxtne-stM  eomer 
Osnal-stieeu  Trunks,  Carpet  Baga, 
Valises,  and  Indin-Rubber  Oeoda. 
C.  F.  MuRM^ir.      W.  H.  Piirsoh. 


COTT  k,  SEARING,  ManoftM- 
tnean^f  Faablonable  CloUOag, 
■er  of  Old  L^vee  and  CansJat,, 

New  OrtoanS)  and  a  SaanMtreati 

New  York. 


N. 


a  FOLGEE  k  00.,  Wbole- 
•  sale  and  RetaU  Cletblnf  ,  Hal 
and  Trunk  Storo,  17  and  ^  Old 
Levee,  eomer  of  Cnetombonae-st, 
N.  Ortaans.  Boys'  Oothlng,  Plan- 
tation Clothlag,  etc 


Comntis.  itlercl)ant0. 


BURKE  k  CO.,  Cotton  Fso- 
_•  tors,  Agenta  fbr  B.OirTer  k 
Co.*s  CoUon  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
St.,  State  House  8q^  New  Orleans. 


G. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cbtton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
NewOrieons. 


JB.  BTRKE  k  OOn  Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  69  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILUAMS  k  CO., 
Cotton  FBetor8,No.—  Union 
Row,  OBrondolet*sL,  New  Orleans. 


[cDOWELL,  Jr.,  k  CO.,  Coa- 
arisBlMiand  Forwaidlog  Mer- 
diMtSiNo.  U  r^jrdras  street,  Nott 
Qrieani.  J.  MoDownu^^n* 

R.B.BBIA. 


iDagiierre0tst)i0t9. 


E. 


JAOOBS,  Onprarreotype  Por- 
!•  traH  Gallery,  No.  93  OaniM 
NewOrteans.  ArtlatanrppUedwitk 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguaon- 
otype  art,  at  New  York  prioea. 


D*^ 


lOBYNS  k  00.,  No.  «  Gamp- 
'  sin  N.  O.;  No.  60  PVoat  Row, 
Memphis,  Teno.;  No.  489  Matenrt., 
LoaiavlUe.  I^y.  Steak  l»r  sale  at 
eaobHooaa. 


!Oenti0t0. 


&  CLARK,  Dentist,  comer  oC 
_  •  Canal  and  Baronne  sta.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleana. 


r    Sw   KNAPP, 

P«  nssennaatseatiNew 


lf«.  M 


T  E.  MAYO,  aaireoB  DiDtiat, 
^ '  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O, 
t^  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


lOniggiBts. 


P  LOUIS  MA8SEY,  Wboleaale 
•  and  Retail  Draggist  and  Apo* 
tlieoary,  cor.  c^  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets,  New  Orleana,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medidnea. 
AU  articlea  warranted,  or  aufadect  to 
be  returned. 


N.  MORRISON,  Wboleaale 
..'♦  Sruggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  Dye  Stuflb,  Perfbmery, 
4u^  No.  13  Magniine  atreet,  New 


G. 


HENRY   BONNARLE,   Whole- 
sale Druflgist,  No.  37  Tcboupi- 
loulas^treet,  New  Orleans. 


F^    P.  DUCONGE,  Druffgtst,  Im- 
•  porter  of  FTencb  and  English 


Cli< 


i,J90lMrtre»«t.,N.  O. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  k  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
60  Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  Menkpkis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Enstport,  Miss. 


€l)inat  <&\a99,  S^t. 


HENDERSON  k  GAINES,  45 
Ganal-sk,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Wholesale  and  RetaU,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
CoUeit.  Goods  nepncfcad  to  order 
lntheb< 


-pOSDICK  k  COMPANY,  Com- 
JD  raiesioa  Merebants  and  Agenle 
^or  Ailen  k  WeRch  Bosten  Line 
.acksts,  C^eeeenl  City  Uae  New 
Jork  Packeta,  Cullns  Um  PhMadel- 
phia  Packets,  57  Oamp-etraet,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  k  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  PacUlc  Mail  Steamship  Company 
(hnn  New  Orleans  to  OBulbraiaand 
Oregon.  Oflfce^  No.  43  Natobea-st., 
New  Orieana. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  k  00^  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, m  Oarap-st.,  New  Orieans. 
AgenU  for  New  York,  PMladelpMa, 
and  BnUimora  Line  of  ftekata: 


npHOMAe  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
X  Plantation  Drogglst,  oomer  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 


T10UA8  LANORIDGB,  Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-st., 
New  Orleana. 


T  8YMB  k  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
^  •  corner  of  Oarondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealen  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Medicines,Swedi8n  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc.  New  Orleans. 


89rs  (Stoo&0. 


PEET,  SIMMS  k  CO.,  Tmportem 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  95 MagaxUe^inN.  O. 


N^ 


ORTH  BROTHERS  k  CO, 
_  .  Importers  and  Wboleaale  Doal- 
ers  hi  Dry  Goods,  comer  of  Magn^ 
zine  and  Gbmmon  sts^  N.  Orleana. 
Partners  H.  Noam,  W.  B.llonTB, 
A.Oonii.,  B.B.Biinnna. 


PA.  ffBSEAUl,  ^  0<Md^ 
•-  flUM,  Wh«le«to  ana  1 


Jomarm  &  PALMem  *  oo^ 
IlBportMv  wd  WliolaMie  Dral. 
en  in  Dry  Goods,  47  Ctatp-Mreet, 


Cttgituc. 


NILES  fc  CO^  CfneliuisU,  Ohio^ 
Kada/hetuivn  of  BogiaeB,  Si* 
gar  MiUa,  4cc^  &«.  Borsmdoc  4t 
AvAKt.  Agente,  No.  <tt  Goiriar-tL, 
HeirOrlMJu.  ^' 


A  0  ARR IJBR  B«  Importer  of 
•  French  Wlnet  and  Brandiea. 
Ollt, Honaod  Gin,  ele^  Na»<Md 
Levee  atreet,  New  Orleana, 


SLARK,  DAY  ac  STAUFPERj 
Dealers  fn  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Rataa,  Obpper,  4m,  dec, 
aornar  Oaaal  and  Maiirazine  streeCa, 
nmr  OHaada.  Agents  tbr  Page^a 
PortaUe  Sasr-MUIs. 


Sanqsi  (3oobn. 


A  LBXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
J\  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  ftench,  English,  and  G«rnan 
Tbftt  and  Pane/  Goods,  Comb^ 
Brnabea,  Perftunerf,  &c..  Nuw  28 
Chaftras-ftreet,  New  Orleans. 


^tirttitittc. 


0. 


FLINT  k.  JONES,  Wholesale 
.  '•  and  RfllaU  Dealers  inCnblDet 
Paniilare,  Chairs,  Featbera,  Moft 
and  Bair  Matlreases,  Ourled  Hair, 
Hair  Olotti,  Vamlah,  kc^  Na.  4%  and 
•ISBoTal-sL,  New  Orleans. 


SAMPSON  k,  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  R4Kail  Dealers  in  Famitaps, 
CaMira.  Mattresses,  Looking  Glaasea, 
Hair  Cloth,  Oarled  Bairr^iie^  AiCn 
No.  57  BineviU»«L,  bel««en  Cbar- 
tras  and  lU^j-al  sta.,  N.  O. 


(Siibore. 


r>  HALLfcOO.,GiMei*,No.48 
XV*  Canal^t,  New  Orleana,  keas 
#■  hand  a  general  aaaertuMnt  of  all 
kinda  of  L«okii«  Olaases,  Arttsla' 
Soppliea,  Ico. 


(Srocers  ^  fi^thman. 


EJ.  HART  fcCo^  79  Tehoopi- 
•  tonlaa-street,  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealets  In  Groceriea,  Wines,   Ll- 

Saers,  Teas,  Spices,  Ace.,  Sulphate 
oinine,  and  Staple  Drags  t^  the 
Package  or  Oaee,  Colman^  Patent 
Undulalory  Com  MUL 


LITTLEJOHN  k,  HEBTDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  60  Mag^ 
«2tee-at^  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 
Joa.  LiTTLajoH.f .  Sam.  HairoBasoif. 


GOODRICH  4c  CO^  (Baocessors 
to  Maltby  k  Goodrich,)  Wkolo- 
aale  Grocers  and  Commission  Mer^ 
chants,  S7  and  tt  Comroon-atreet, 
New  Orleans.    Jobn  C.  Goodrich, 

UkHET   L.   GOOBRICB,  h09AM   Mo- 

Kkxoht. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  S  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tthoapitoulos- 
■tnB«C  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
i  Brandy,  Domestic  Brandr,  Hoi- 
d  Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
P»pp«rmint  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, CberrY  Brandv,  Peach  Brandy, 
■ad  Pure  Sphrili,  always  on  hand. 


p  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Ohhrtrea- 
JlW*  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholaaal*  Deader  la  foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Pfeinta,  Nails,  Ajtea, 
Heos,TnK)eChaina,4ba. 


ORIESTLET  k,  BEIN,  Noa.  80 
IT  and  91  Camp-st,  New  Orieaas, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plata, 
Iron,*e.  Agents  for  Mannlhcturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  ODpper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-iron  Pipes. 


MttButanu  gdittpanifs. 


WM.  B.  McCUTCHON  k,  CO, 
Importera  of  Hardware,  CiU- 
lery,  fcc^No.  45  Camp-et.,  N%  O. 


FF.  POLGER  k  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  98  nnd  34  Tdioapttoa- 
las^N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  SteeJL  Nails,  Castinaa,  Chalna, 
Anchors,CJerdago,  AseaTHoea,  Mill- 
stones, Grindstones*  Palais  OUa, 
Oakum,  "Tsr,  Pitch,  Glass,  &c  &c 


BRAND,  ADAMS  k  CO.,  Wbale* 
sale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Naiia,  Ship  Chandlery.  &cZ 
S301dLavea,NewOi4eans.  A^ 
for  the  sale  or  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iran,  now  mamdtetored  by 
Wooda,  Stacker^  Ob. 


^atB. 


H  ANN  BY  k,  00.,  Wholeeaie 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Cape,  Straw 
Gooda,  aad  UmbreUas,  No.  47  Oom- 
mon-st,  New  Orleana. 


iQotise  irnrnisliing. 


WHEELER  k.  BLAKE,  Whole- 
aala  Dealers  In  House  Fur. 
nishing  Goods,  ooraer  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Wars,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  CuUery, 
Lampa,  Lanterns,  kc  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  kc 


w\ 


O.  SANLAY  k  CO., 
House  Furnishing 
Store,  and  Manufhc- 
torr  of  all  kinds  of 
work  In  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  comer  of  Glitxi, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  Unr  Paydres-st,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.  Z3r  Haa  in  atoiw  a 
large  assortmant  of  Britannia  aad 
Japanned  Ware,  Gratea,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oila,  Oamphano,  Spirit 
Gaa,  Alcohol,  Jcc,  *c 

*«*  Codns  leaded.  Gratea  set, 
kc^  Ace,  St  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispateh. 

=f=— 


\rintTAL  BENEFIT.  LIFE  AND 
m,  FmB  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
jnr,  0PI£U1SUNA.  ParantOf- 
Ice,No.38Camp^.,N.O.  Buaiaeaa 
confined  to  Life  Insurance— Perma- 
nent Fund,  gSOO^OOO.  TMs  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  appUcattona 
for  Inaaraaoe  on  the  Uvea  of  Whtt« 
persons  aad  Negroes  at  the  Thbltf 
of  Rates  esUbHsbed  by  the  Bosfd. 
TBusirsn.— John  Hagan,  Maun- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henrr  S, 
Buekner,  John  S.  Aliiion,  Wa.  E, 
Levorich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Pelef 
Cpnrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Bowd 
of  Trustees.  John  Hanm,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.G.Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Betn,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holdera  every  year. 


BW   ORLEANS    FIRE   AND 

MARINE  INSURANCE  CO* 

38  Omial-st.,  New  Orleans,    Capita, 


N" 


m.MOl  J.  M.Lapeyre,  President; 

LTuyes,  Sec*y.  Tills  Company  re- 
tarns  tea  per  cent,  on  all  prenuoms 
paid. 


&nmbtt. 


JC.  POOLBY  k  CO.,  (Sncees- 
•  SOTS  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Teno1l^Plne  Lomber  Yard,  comer 
of  Oedar  and  JuUa  streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


aiotble,  &t. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  atroets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  FroDilces,  Water 
Tttblea,  Steps,  Window  Sills  aad 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  kc^ 
Airaisbed  and  put  up  at  short  aotiee, 
and  on  the  most  leaaonable  tarmsh 

filnsir 


w 

leans. 


M.  T.  MAYO,  Music  Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or* 


^0tarie0. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public  aad  Com- 
mlMioner  of  Deeds  fur  various 
States.  RicHASD  Bscnnan,  Ad- 
hister  of  Averages,  98  Camp-street, 
New  Orieaas. 


AOHIAPBLLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  No.  38  Exchange  Alley,  near 
Contl-street,  Notary  for  tha  Laala- 
iana  State  Bank  and  Branch. 


s.. 


M.  TODD  k  Co.,  Dealers  in 
Paints,  Otis,  GIsss,  Bmsbss, 
Varoishea,  Gold  Leaf,  Uroazaa,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  aad  Tools,  tea.,  Isa. 
No.  80  Magazine-atreei,  N.  O. 


(«U1HB. 


ANDREW  O.  BULL  k,  00^ 
Manafocturen  tnd  Dealen  ia 
Saddlerr  and  Saddlerj  Ware,  No. 
15  Oaoal-street,  New  Orleana. 


SabbUrg. 


0uam0i)iii0. 


rr\EXA8  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
X  MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS.  Louiaiana 
—Mexico— Bleteor— Yacht  Harris 
k,  Morgan,  No.  79  Tchoupitonlaa-at, 
N.  O.  These  sleamers  leave  New 
Orleana  seml-weeUy. 


JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Ck>mmls- 
sion  Merchant  and  Agent  of  the 
"  S.  Mall  Steamship  Gompany,  for 
vana,  Chagrea,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  New  York.  Days  of 
saUing  — 10th  and  SSth  of  each 
month.  No.  95  Bfagazine*8treet,  N. 
Orleans. 


Strain  (&o6bB. 


w 


oOLURE   k  SAUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers  In  Straw 

and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Msgail«e-st., 

up  stairs,  New  Orleans. 

■    iM— -a— :^Ba 

ttpi)ol9terer0. 


tDine0. 


EWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
J  of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  New  Orleans. 


S^ 


tUoobett  tUate. 


BEEBB  k  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Leree- 
st.,  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricoltoral  Imple- 
mentSi&c. 


MiBctilantonB. 


GUNS  k.  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
NAGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  81  and  23 
.  Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
ClaptA.W.Tans. 


LBHDB  k  KREBS,  Bool  aad 
Shoe  makers,  No.  S7  St.  Cluria^ 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoes,  and 
Brogans,  fbr  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
redooed  prices. 


JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleans. 


r    D.  B.  DkBOW,  AUomey  and 
f  •  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleana. 


f    H.   IVY,  Attorney  at  Law, 
•  New  Orleans. 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  awi 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Ofllce  No.  45  Common-street,  eor. 
oT  Magazine. 


N. 


MARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
j.^*  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  SI  BienylUe- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


F8EIGN0URET  k  CO^Up- 
•  holstery  and  Fomitore  Ware- 
house, 144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Hoosehold  Fomitore. 

feDatci)e0. 


HELDON  k  POTTER, Paper 
_  Warehoose,  57  Oamp-st.,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc 


YOUNG  k  CO.  (late  Nelson  A. 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
In  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  SUver 
Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  &c,  Ice,  No< 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  k  CO.,  Man 
ufectorers  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silrer  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  kc^  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  ke^  31 
Cdnp-st.,  and  35  Canal-sL,  N.  O. 
car  Old  Gold  and  SUrer  taken 
a  Exchange. 

*«*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted.   Ofllce  Iv  Maiden 


Manutectory  131  Amity-et.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st,  New  Orleans. 


UPHOLSTERY  AND  PAPER 
Hangings.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  HAYMAN  k  CO.,  Dealers 
in  Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,  Pitch,  and  Boain, 

Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  OIL   Agents 

for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 

Cement  Company. 

No.  98  Magaxine^t,  N.  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
•  New  Orleans,  Msnufhcturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silrer  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reeet,  and  old  fiunUy  Plate  made 
over. 

Watchea  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Muslo  Box- 
es, oareftilly  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfhlly  invited  to  call  and  ex< 
amine  the  goods. 


FENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
.^  Pittsburgh  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish CoaL  Ofllce,  No.  18  Poydras- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


] 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rapture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  efl<3Ct  a  permanent  cure  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgenr,  and  diflbrs  in 
princlpie  of  action  from  all  othws: 
It  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  "worm 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  focilltates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  eflbctual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  agunst  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor has  concluded  to  form  no 
Bgencies,  but  to  Aimish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  st  his  oflloe, 
No.  70  St.  Charlee^t.,  N.  Orleans. 

87*  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  InolMS 
around  the  hips. 

*«*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


i^  EO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
VJT  Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
379  Kli^-st,  opposite  the  Merohantr 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1841. 

WJ.  JACOBI  k  SON,  Tmpor- 
•  ters  and  Dealers  In  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  231  King- 
street.  Moderate  rates  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  HACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
Lace  Goods,  Ribbons,  ^lc.  No.  167 
Meeting-st.,  Charleston. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  8TAINED- 
Glass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  186  King- 
street,  Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.  Dealgns  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


MERICAN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
L  Wright  k  Janny,  Columbia. 


W   STEELE,   FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,   931  King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C 


IRON  FOUNDRY.— a  WERNER, 
comer  of  State  and  Cumberland 
streets.  Castines  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths* 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  oan  be  pro- 
duced here. 

s 


JM.  EASON  k  BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers   of  8team-£n- 
gines   and    Machinery,  Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charieston,  SL  G. 
J,  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Easoh. 


JF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Cloeets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths.  Washstands,  ke. 


wSk 


Every  description  of 
lie 


vTorK  and  Hydraulics  fbmished. 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  *.*  Orders  from  the  coun- 
try prompUy  attended  to.  Pond's 
celebrated  COOKING  RANGES. 

t3r  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS,  fbr 
Invalids. 
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ART,  L-MEXICO  IN  1852. 

XHBRACINa  A  RETR08PSCT  OF  HSR  PAST   HISTORY,  AND   OONTRASTINO  IT 
WITH  THB  PRESENT ;   TOGETHER  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  HER  RESOURCES  AND 
.  WEALTH    IN    AGRICULTURE,    COIIHEROE,    MANUFACTURES,    ETC. — ^HEB 
GOYSRNHENT,  LAWS  AND  INSTTTUTIONB,  ETC. 

[In  some  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Review,  we  have  published  valuable 
papers  upon  Mexico— ^hose  by  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  and  by  Brantz  Mayer, 
being  the  most  elaborate.  As  our  interest  in  Mexico  naturally  increases,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  the  following  paper,  which  exhausts  the  subject  in  every 
point  of  view,  cannot  but  attract  wide  attention.] — Ed. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe,  whether  we  oonsider  their 
geographieal  positicHi,  their  facilities  for  commerce,  or  their  agnoul- 
tural  and  mineral  resources,  upon  whidi  nature  has  more  bountifully 
lavished  her  gifts,  than  Mexico.  Situated  in  the  most  central  posi- 
tion  of  the  New  World,  and  washed  by  two  oceans,  one  on  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  west ;  possessed  of  every  variety  of  climate ; 
of  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious and  other  metals ;  and  of  immense  forests  of  the  most  valua- 
ble timber  in  the  world,  one  might  easily  fancy  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  vast  and  powerful  empire — ^that  it  was  marked 
out  for  the  'Ofi^oAdf  Trjg  of  the  Western  World.  Mexico,  however, 
is  but  a  striking  and  pitiful  illustration  of  the  observation  that  often 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  observer,  that  nature's 
fiurest  and  choicest  portions  of  the  earth  are  too  often  cursed  in  their 
inhabitants,  while  they  are  blessed  in  all  that  unassisted  nature  could 
lavish  upon  them.  Mexico  is  what  she  is,  solely  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  an  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unprogressive  race. 

The  taking  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521, 
by  D.  Fernando  Cortes,  terminated  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
VOL.  L  22 
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Empire,  and  commenced  the  long  and  inglorious  Spanbh  rule,  whidi 
even  at  the  present  day  disgraces  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
world.  The  &11  of  Montezuma,  and  the  seizure  of  his  capita], 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  provinces  over 
which  it  was  the  first  work  of  Cortes  to  extend  the  Spanish  sway,  he 
himself  ruling  them  under  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Governor, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  V.  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1522,  and  confirmed  in  1525,  with  the  additional  title  of  Civil  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  New  Spain.* 

For  all  his  great  services  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Cortes  was  treat- 
ed, as  Columbus  had  been  before  him,  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
the  Emperor  finally  refusing  to  appoint  him  Captaiu-General  of 
Mexico,  and  sufifenng  him  to  fall  into  neglect.  He  aied  near  Seville, 
in  1554,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  for  the  government  of  Mexico,  it 
was  erected  into  a  subordinate  kingdom,  under  a  Viceroy,  with  pow- 
ers nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  he  being  restrained  only 
by  a  Residenda^  or  court  of  investigation,  which  had  the  power  of 
calling  him  to  an  account  for  the  acts  of  his  administration,  on  his 
return  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  Audiencia,  or  court  of  final  &PP^  ut 
Mexico,  which  was  first  established  in  Mexico  in  1528.  The  vice- 
royalty  was  not  fiiUy  established  until  1635,  when  the  first  Viceroy, 
Don  Antonio  de  Mbndoza,  was  appointed.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  year  1821,  a  space  of  286  years,  Mexico  continued  to  be  a 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known 
only  by  its  issues  of  the  precious  metals.  The  natives  were  re- 
garded as  freemen  and  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  preference  in 
all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments,  a  system  which  still  con- 
tinues in  Cuba,  where  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  were  thus  excluded  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
to  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  means  adopted  to  eflect  this  object  were :  First,  to  dis- 
courage native  manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain,  however,  was  not  alone  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  disgraceful  policy,  for  England  did  the  same  thing  towards 
her  American  colonies.  Secondly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments wholly  dependent  on  the  King  of  Spain,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Pope.  Besides  the  discouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  the  growth  of  flax,  hemp  and  saffron  was  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties ;  that  of  tobacco,  as  now,  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise 
prohibited ;  that  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  tolerated  only  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  mother  country. 

Such  was  the  barbarous  system  of  the  old  Spanish  Viceroy alty  of 
'— — — — ^ —       I 

*  Adelantado  de  las  costas  del  ear  de  la  Nueva  Espafia. 
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Mexico,  a  system  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
during  which  time  sixty-three  Viceroys  succeeded  one  another,  most 
of  whom  were  miserable  tyrants,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
their  fidelity  to  the  barbarous  system  which  they  were  required  to 
sustain,  and  for  their  private  vices  and  public  cruelties — their  extor- 
tions and  their  arbitrary  rule.  Of  the  sixty-three  Viceroys,  ten  were 
Archbishops,  The  clei^y,  undoubtedly,  were  the  most  influential 
class,  and  shared  largely  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  had  the  sole  charge,  as  now,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
their  zeal  to  suppress  the  idolatry  of  the  aborigines,  a  cruel  and  ex- 
terminating persecution  was  maintained.  The  Aztec  temples,  altars, 
idols,  and  monuments  of  every  description,  were  destroyed  without 
discrimination;  thus  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  anti- 
quities that  would  have,  undoubtedly,  contributed  much  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  continent.* 

The  oppressive  and  intolerable  rule  of  the  Viceroys  continued 
with  unabated  severity  until  the  year  1808,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the 
royal  authority  in  Mexico,  which  no  skill  of  the  Viceroys  could 
afterwards  repair.  The  natives  and  colored  population,  who  had  so 
long  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Viceroys,  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  asserting  tieir  rights.  They  were  resisted  by  the 
Audiencia,  who  seized  also  the  Viceroy,  Iturrigarry,.and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  until  the  general  amnesty. 
llie  viceroyalty  continued,  the  Audiencia  administering  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  always  had  done,  in  the  interim  between  the  deposition 
or  death  of  one  Viceroy  and  the  appointment  of  another.  In  1810, 
another  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  Spain  broke  out,  headed 
by  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New  Spain.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  latter,  the  first  National  Congress  assembled,  in  1813, 
at  Chilpanzingo,  and  published  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  A  sanguinary  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  for  several 
years,  until,  in  1821,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist, 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  party,  and  published  his 
celebrated  manifesto  of  Iguala,  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  whole  population  joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  his  power, 
that  the  new  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  who  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  21st  of  July,  1821,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, found  it  necessary  4;o  conclude  a  treaty  with  Iturbide,  on 
the  24th  of  August  following,  at  Cordova,  by  which  he  accepted  the 
plan  of  independence  proclaimed  by  Iturbide,  and  thus  abandoned 
the  viceroyalty.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  October. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  occupied  on  the  8th  of  September,  1821, 
by  the  troops  of  Iturbide,  who,  as  generalissimo,  convoked  a  junta  of 
notable  personages,  who,  on  the  following  day,  published  an  act  de- 

*  Speakinff  of  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  monnmentn,  the  greatest  of  Mexican 
antiquaries,  Antonio  de  Ghima,  thus  complains :  *'  Qnantos  preciosos  monumentos  de  la 
•ntiguedad,  por  falta  de  intelligenza,  habran  pereddo  en  esta  mafiera." 
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daring  solemnly  (he  independence  of  the  nation^  confonnabl  j  to  the 
bases  established  in  the  plan  of  Iguala  and  in  the  trea^  of  Cordova. 
This  act  was  universally  recognized  and  approved.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  at  first  carried  on  by  a  r^ency  of  four  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Iturbide.  This  mode  of  administration  continued 
only  until  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  when  Iturbide  was  proclaiiAed 
Emperor  by  a  part.of  the  people  of  the  capital.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  AousTiN  I.,  and  governed  until  the  19th  of  March,  1823, 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  great  unpopularity  was  his  having  dissolved 
the  congress  by  military  force.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country  on  an  annual  allowance  of  £5,000,  in  consideration  of  his 
past  services  to  the  country ;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  an  edict 
of  outlawry  in  case  he  should  return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pro* 
hibition,  he  returned  clandestinely,  and  being  discovered,  was  seized 
and  executed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide,  the  congress  was  re-assembled,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  junta  of  five 
persons,  who  governed  until  the  10th  of  October,  1824,  when  General 
Guadalupe  Victoria  was  elected  first  President  of  tie  Republic  of 
Mexico,  under  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  and  pub* 
lished  on  the  4th.  of  October,  1824.  The  government  was  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  constitution  of  1824,  fideea 
presidents  succeeded  one  another  until  1837,  when  a  change  in  the 
constitution  was  made,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa 
Anna,  by  which  the  former  federal  system  of  government  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  Central  Republic  established  in  its  stead.  Of  this, 
Anastatia  Bustamente  was  the  first  president.  Under  the  Central 
Republic,  there  were  five  presidents,  the  last  of  whom,  Javier  Eche- 
verria,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  on  the  10th  of  October,  1841. 
A  dictatorship  followed,  first  of  Santa  Anna,  then  of  Nicholas  Bravo, 
then  of  Santa  Anna  again,  and  lastly  of  Valentin  Canalize,  who  ter- 
minated his  dictatorship  on  the  4th  of  June,  1844,  when  the  Central 
Republic  was  revived,  under  the  modified  constitution  of  1843.  Un- 
der the  restored  Central  Republic,  there  were  five  presidents  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  three  revolutions,  deposing  three  out  of 
the  five,  Canalize,  Herrera,  and  Nicholas,  who  fell  on  the  4xh  of 
August,  1846.  Santa  Anna,  the  first  of  this  notable  dynasty,  held 
power  only  about  three  months. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  now  restored;  and  by  a  decree  of 
Mariano  Salas,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  chief  of  the 
army,  the  constitution  of  1824,  the  one  now  in  force,  was  re-estab- 
lished. Under  the  new  order  of  things,  Mariano  Salas  was  the  first 
executive.  Since  1846,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  eight  administra- 
tions. The  present  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  Mabiaho 
Arista. 

Of  Mexico,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  anarchy  and  misrule  have  never  been  absent 
from  the  republic,  so  called,  and  that  the  people  have  degenerated 
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apace.  The  state  of  the  country  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one 
bordering  on  barbarism.  The  goYemment  is,  in  fact,  a  military  des- 
potism, in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  regard  less  the  improvement  of 
the  country  than  their  own  private  interests.  The  people,  plunged 
into  the  grossest  ignorance,  are  utterly  unfit  for  self  government, 
and  are  made  the  tools  of  every  ambitious  leader. 

GsooRAPHT  OF  THE  RiPUBLio  OF  Msxioo. — ^Thc  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  extends  from  the  15th  to  the  32d  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Its  northern  boundary,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Gruadalupe 
Hidalgo,  is  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  up  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico ;  thence  following  the  southern  and  western  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  river  Gila ;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  by  a  line  due  west  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  one 
mile  south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  south  of  Mexico  is 
Guatemala ;  on  the  east^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  west;  the 
Pacific.  The  greatest  length  of  the  republic  is  a  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  San  Diego  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Chiapas,  a 
distance  of  750  leagues.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  424  leagues. 
The  extent  of  its  entire  sea-coast  is  about  2,199  leagues.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  northern  frontier  is  660  leagues ;  and  of  its  southern,  202. 
The  area  of  its  territory  is  estimated  at  1 15,426  square  leagues,  or 
1,038,884  square  miles,  by  D.  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  latest 
writer  on  tne  subject.  The  area  of  Mexico,  then,  is  about  one-third 
that  of  all  Europe. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Mexico  are  Cozumel,  Concum,  Mugeres, 
Contoy,  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles ;  Lobos  and  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Cerros,  Guadalupe,  San  Bernardo,  Santa  Margarita,  the 
Tree  Marias,  and  Revillagigedo,  in  the  Pacific;  and  Sm  Ignacio^ 
Angel  de  Guarda,  Tiburon,  Salsipuedes,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Catalina, 
San  Jos^,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Cerralvo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor« 
nia. 

MouNTAnrs. — ^A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  immense  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  runs  through  its  whole 
length,  rendering  the  surface  of  die  country  extremely  varied.  At 
the  northern  bonier  of  Guatemala  the  Cordilleras  divides  into  two 
diverging  arms,  the  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
passing  entirely  through  the  republic;  the  eastern  following  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  ffuli^  and  subsiding  into  the  plains  of  Texas.  The 
whole  vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  arms,  comprising 
about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  central 
table-land,  called  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  climate  of  this 
vast  plateau  is  temperate,  though  mostly  within  the  tropics.  Some 
▼ery  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  surfiice  of  the  central 
table-land,  and  it  is  also  traversed,  in  parts,  by  pretty  well  defined 
ridges,  which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub-plateaux ;  but  the  surface 
is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  some  directions  it 
is  quite  unbroken  either  by  depressions  or  by  hills.  Thus,  according 
to  Humboldt^  carriages  proceed  from  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  1,400  miles,  without  any  important 
deviations  from  an  apparent  level.* 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras  is  different 
from  that  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  snuiite  is 
found,  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  day-slate ;  while,  in  Mexico,  in 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  granite  is  seldom  met  with  on 
the  surface,  and  it  is  overlaid  with  porphyry,  green-stone,  amygdaloid, 
basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  In  the  western  chain, 
however,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  granite  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  port  of  Acapulco  is  a  natural  excavation  m  that  spedes  of  rock. 
The  great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat  14^  and  20^  N., 
is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz.  Here  are  found  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  These  ores  are,  however,  found  also  in 
syenite,  as  in  the  mines  of  Comjana ;  in  primitive  clay-slate,  as  at 
Guanaxuato ;  and  in  transitienr  limestone,  in  other  places. 

The  mountains  of  Mexico  exhibit  a  multitude  of  peaks  of  great 
height,  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  itself  being  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Towering  far  above  this  lofly  table-land  are  colossal 
mountains,  concealing  at  times  amidst  the  clouds  their  lofty  tops. 
The  principal  of  these  we  give  below,  in  a  tabular  view,  taken  from 
the  Ctiadro  Sinoptico  de  la  RepubUca  Mexicana  en  1860,  of  M.  L. 
de  Tejada,  reducing  his  metros  or  metres  to  English  feet : 

mOH£8T  MOUNTAINS  IN   MEXICO. 

Heiffht 
Names.  in  foet.  Statet. 

Popocatepetl* ....18.000 h Mexico. 

Pico  de  Orizava*  (Citlaliepell) 17,600 Vera  Crur. 

Yxtaccihuatl* 15,900 .....Mexico. 

Cerrode  Ajasco 13,800 .' ** 

Nevado  de  Toluca 14,800 " 

Cofre  dePerote*  (Naucbampatepetl) 13,600 VeraCmx. 

Volcaoode  Colima* 19,300 Colima. 

Peak  of  Zempoaltepetl 11,300 Oajaca. 

Pico  deClaiDcoo ••••......11,000 Michoacan. 

Volcano  del  Jornllo* 4,300 •* 

Volcano  of  Soconosco* , 6,000 ...Chiapas. 

Bufa  de  Zacatecaa 8,700 Zacatecas. 

Cerro  de  Veta  Grande 9,200.... " 

Cerrodtrl  Mercado... 8,000.*.. Dorango. 

Peak  of  Jesus  Maria 8,300 Chihaahua. 

Those  mountains  marked  thus  {*)  in  the  above  table  are  active 
volcanoes;  and  we  should  also  add  the  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  ITiere  aro 
also  a  great  many  extinct  volcanoes.  The  active  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
west  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  first  broke  out  in  1759,  when  a  tract  of 
land,  from  three  to  four  miles  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rock  tnrough  a  thousand 
apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be  connect^  with  others 
narallel  to  them  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  common  in 
Mexico,  but  they  seldom  do  much  harm.  This  may  be  owing  to 
their  being  so  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  country,  which  constant- 
ly give  vent  to  the  internal  fires,  and  prevent  any  destructive  aocu- 
mulation  of  forces. 

*  Hamboldt,  NoaTelle  Espagne,  p.  254,  toL  i 
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RiYEBS. — ^The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  few,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory.  The  Rio  Bravo  is  the  lai^est  river.  It  is  1,800  miles 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  by  small  steamers. 
The  Ooatzacoalcos  is  the  next  in  importance,  it  being  navigable  for 
light  dn^  steamers  125  miles.  The  Panuco,  which  fempties  into 
the  gulf  at  Tampioo,  would  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
if  the  mouth  was  not  obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tula  and  of  the  Tobasco.  The  latter  is  132  leagues  in  length. 
The  Gila  is  182  leagues  in  length ;  the  Yaqui,  137  leagues.  Both  of 
these  rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  are  not  navigable. 
The  Santiago  6  de  Lerma  is  208  leagues  in  length,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  all  small.  Lake  Terminos  is  the  largest. 
Its  area  is  806  square  leagues ;  that  of  Lake  Caiman,  178  square 
leagues ;  and  that  of  Tamiagua,  102  square  leagues.  There  are  a 
great  many  others,  but  all  too  small  to  deserve  notice. 

Climatb. — ^The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico  is  extremely 
various.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  and  the  elevation  and  rapidity  of  slope  of  the 
table-land  region  in  the  centre  towards  the  east  and  west.  The  cli- 
mates, especially  on  the  east  side,  are  more  distinctly  marked  by  the 
v^etation.  On  the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz,  climates  succeed  each 
other  in  layers ;  and  the  traveler  passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  parasitic  plants  of 
the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  regions.* 

There  are  in  Mexico  three  pretty  well  marked  climates :  First,  that 
of  all  the  country  of  a  less  elevation  than  2,000  feet,  embracing  all 
the  low  lands  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  including  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  This  is  the  hot  region,  or  Herras  calientes. 
Secondly,  the  Herras  templadas,  or  temperate  regions,  occupying  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  chains  or  barriers  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  central  table-lands.  These  regions  are  of  comparatively  limited 
extent,  embracing  the  region  begmning  at  the  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
and  extending  to  that  of  5,000.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  in  this 
region  is  from  68^  to  70®  Fahrenheit.  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  unknown.  In  this  delightful  climate  are  the  cities  of  Xalapa, 
on  the  east,  and  of  Chilpanzingo  on  the  southwest  slope,  so  femous 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit  trees.  The 
Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  region^  The  climate  is,  however,  humid,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  fogs^  giving  great  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength 
to  the  vegetation. 

Of  the  Uerras  calientes  we  would  remark,  that  theyare  much  less 
extensive  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  mean  tem- 
perature, between  the  tropics,  is  about  77<^  Fah.  This  region  is 
especially  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo  and  ba- 
nanas. All  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  region  is  its  unhealthiness.     Endemic  dis. 

•Humboldt,  NouTclle  JBtpegne,  vol.  L,  pp.  869-290.      ^ 
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eases,  sueh  as  the  vomito  prieto,  theJUbre  atnariUa^  and  intermittent 
fevers  (loijrios)  prevail,  and  almost  invariably  attack  tbe  uoaodi* 
mated.  The  vomito  prietOy  or  yellow  fever,  prevails  from  August  to 
October,  between  Uie  tropics,  but  does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond 
ihe  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  at  the  height  of  2,000  or  2,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  wholly  unknown.  The  sea-piurts  on  both 
coasts  are  extremely  unhealthy  for  strangers. 

On  the  western  coast,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong  gales,  i^ 
Broaching  to  hurricanes,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septemr 
Der  and  October,  the  navigation  is  extremely  dangerous.  On  th» 
eastern  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  October  to  March,  north 
or  northeast  winds,  lo$  narteSy  or  "  northers,'^  are  extremely  preva- 
lent, blowing  often  with  great  violence.  Frequently,  in  March  es- 
pecially, these  north  winds  approach  to  the  character  of  hurricanee, 
continuing  to  blow  without  intermission,  from  three  to  twelve  day» 
together,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous* 

The  tierraa  fri<Uf  or  cold  regions  of  Mexico,  include  all  the  exten* 
sive  table-lands  elevated  5,000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea.  Th» 
city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7,400  feet,  has  a  mild  climate,  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falling,  in  winter,  to  the 
freezing  point.  In  the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  va- 
ries from  55^  to  70^  Fah.  In  sunmier  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75^.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  about  64°,  while  diat  of  the  tableland  generally  is  about 
62°,  which  is  nearly  that  of  Rome.  Where  the  table-lands  rise  to 
8,000  feet  or  more,  the  climate,  although  within  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
comes rude  and  disagreeable.  Under  the  parallel  of  Mexico  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from  12  to  near  15,000  feet.  Ther» 
is  a  sensible  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  central 
plateau,  which  renders  vegetation  less  vigorous  than  in  the  tierra^ 
talientesy  and  European  plants  do  not  thrive  perfectly  well. 

In  the  tropical  and  central  regions  of  Mexicci^  as  fiur  north  as  lat» 
28°,  there  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — the  wet  and  the  dir  ; 
the  former  extending  from  June  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  Oc* 
lober  to  May.  From  the  24th  to  the  dOth  parallel  the  rainy  seisoa 
is  less  marked^  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  during  January 
and  February. 

The  climate  of  the  taMe-lands  is,  on  the  whole,  fevorable  to  health* 
Intermittent  fevers  are  rare.  Famines,  owing  to  the  habitual  indo- 
lence of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  has  often  thinned  the  peo> 
pie  more  than  epidemic  complaints.  The  indolence  of  the  nativea 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  necessary  lor  the  wanta 
of  a  single  ordinary  season ;  and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  a 
surplus,  of  laying  up  a  stock  against  future  contingencies. 

AoRicuLTVRx. — ^Mexico,  from  its  extent  through  21  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  varied  elevation  pf  its  surface,  causing  a  great 
variety  of  dimate,  produces  most  of  the  tropical  plants  as  wdl  a» 
those  of  the  temperate  zones.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  is  scarcely 
in  the  world  a  plant  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  some  part  of 
Mexico,  and  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  botanist  to  ob- 
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tain  even  a  tckrable  aoquaintance  ^th  the  biultitudes  of  plants  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.* 
The  soO,  aooording  to  ail  travelers  in  Mexico,  is  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  produces  abundantly  when  irrigated. ..  Each  climate  has 
its  peculiar  plants.  The  banana  flourishes  in  all  parts  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  75^  Fahr.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Mexicans  that  the  various  cerealia  bear  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
western  Asiatics,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and 
Chine%o.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  there  is  probably  no  other 
plant  in  the  world  that  produces  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and 
with  so  little  labor,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Humboldt  affirms 
that  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  bananas  will  supply  more  than  fifty 
individuals  with  food,  while  the  same  extent  of  land  sown  with  wheat, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  not  supply  more  than  two.  All 
the  labor  required  to  raise  this  enormous  produce,  is  to  cut  off  the 
stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to  loosen  the  earth  slightly  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence,  say  s  Humboldt, 
nothing  strikes  a  European,  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  with,  more 
astoni^unent,  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
around  cabins  that  swarm  with  men,  women  and  children* 

The  banana  is  a  tall  herbaceous,  endogenous  plant,  the  musa  at^Mf^ 
turn  of  botanists,  having  broad  convex  leaves,  with  fine  oblique  veins, 
and  growing  in  a  tuft  from  the  top  of  a  stem  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  broad  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripens  in  succession  in 
large  dusters,  weighing  many  pounds.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
thejplantain. 

Tne  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  Mexico  obtain  a  subsistence, 
and  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  rendered  them  in  the  last  degree 
slothful.  Humboldt  says,  that  it  was  once  gravely  proposed  in  Mex- 
ioo  to  grub  up  and  destroy  all  the  banana  plantations,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  natives,  and  rouse  their  torpid  faculties. 

In  the  same  r^on  with  the  banana  grows  the  cassava  or  manioc, 
the  flour  of  which  makes  a  very  nourishing  bread.  It  requires  more 
care  than  the  banana,  somewhat  resembles  the  potato,  and  arrives  al 
maturity  in  about  eight  montibs  after  the  slips  have  been  planted. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  even  on 
the  plateaux  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
people  and  of  most  domestic  animals.  A  deficient  crop  of  it,  which 
sometimes  happens,  is  followed  by  &mine  and  great  distress.  The 
cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  on  a 
scale  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  A.  M.  6illam,late  U.  S.  Ck>n- 
sul  to  Califomia,  who  traveled  in  Mexico  in  1843-4,  states  that,  near 
Zacatecas,  he  ^^  traveled  by  the  side  of  a  continued  corn-field  which 
extended  some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  I  know,"  he  adds,  *'  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  believe,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true."  With  equal  veracity  it  is  stated, "  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated  field,  for  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance  over  the  level  plain.    It  was  the  hacienda  or  plantation  of 

*NotiTeUe  Btpafnei  yoL  ii,  p.  370. 
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San  Jacinto,  and  the  property  of  Conde  Perez  Gralvez.    Besides  the 
maize  growing  on  that  farm,  there  were  wheat  and  other  crops."* 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  is  limited  simply  to  the  production  of 
enough  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  Indian  com, 
ehile^  (pimento,)  which,  says  Humboldt,  is  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites,  and  to  the  raising  of  Jrijolet^  a 
kind  of  bean.  Com,  chile  and  frijoles  are,  in  general,  the  sole  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Wheat,  oats,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  habas  and 
chicharos,  (spedes  of  beans,)  lentils,  albarjou,  maguey,  nopal,  (a  kind 
of  fig,)  sugar-cane,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  black  pep- 
per, anise,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  olive,  the  vine,  fliiax,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  where  the  indolence  of  the  people 
is  not  too  great  Beeswax  and  silk  are  also  produced  in  moderate 
quantities,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Michoacan,  Jalisco  and 
Guanajuato. 

As  to  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  at 
the  present  time,  nothing  very  definite  can  be  stated.  Nothing  is 
exported  of  consequence,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  in 
our  estimates  to  what  is  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country. 
Assuming  the  population  of  Mexico  at  7,661,919,  and  that  eadi 
inhabitant  consumes  $25  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually,  we 
have,  as  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  annually  raised, 
the  sum  of  $191,547,975.  This  is  allowing  each  inhabitant  only 
about  6^  cents  per  day.  If  to  this  we  add  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce,  the  timber  sold,  the  cotton  raised,  amounting  to  from  70,000 
to  80,000  quintals  annually,  the  cochineal,  which  amounts  to  some 
35,000  or  40,000  arrobas  of  32  lbs.  each,  the  hemp,  silk,  beeswax, 
6so.  &c.,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  in 
1852,  will  not  fall  short  of  $200,000,000. 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  equal,  says  Humboldt, 
to  the  best  Andalusian.  It  is  large,  white  and  nutritive.  When  the 
lands  are  well  irrigated  the  yield  is  twenty-four  to  one.  Since  the 
revolution  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  been  much 
neglected.  During  the  viceroyalty,  wheat  was  an  article  of  e^cport 
Humboldt,  writing  in  1808,  says : 

"The  Mexican  flour  enters  into' competition,  at  the  Havana  market, 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  When  the  road  which  is  constructing 
from  the  table-land  of  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  shall  be  completely  finished, 
flie  grain  of  New-Spain  will  be  exported  for  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen.  The  Mexicans  will  then  possess  a  double  advantage  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  that  of  a  greater  fertility  of  territory,  and 
that  of  a  lower  price  of  labor."  f 

Humboldt  little  thought,  when  he  wrote  the  above,  that,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  New-Spain  would  be  convulsed  with  a  revolution, 
the  results  of  which  have  proved  destructive  to  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  completely  ruined  the  country. 

*  OUlam,  TraTelf  in  Mexico,  p.  207.  t  NoaToQe  Sfpagne,  toU  iL,  p.  336. 
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Bye  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  country, 
the  yield  of  the  latter  being  very  abundant.  Oats  are  but  little  culti- 
vated, barley  being  used  instead,  as  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  cultivation  of  the  potata  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  table-lands ;  the  yam  is  common  to  Doth  the  high 
and  low  lands.  Capsicum  is  raisea  in  vast  quantities  for  its  spice, 
which  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  for  seasoning  food.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  in  Mexico  is  the  maguey^  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana.) The  maguey  plantations  are  principally  in  the  states  of  La 
Puebla,  Mexico^  and  Guanaxuato ;  but  the  plant  is  found  wild  in  all 
parUi  of  the  country.  The  growth  is  slow.  When  mature  its  leaves 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  stem  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  period  of  flowering  is  once  in  about  ten  years. 
At  the  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first  begins  to  be  useful,  the 
exact  time  is  watched  when  the  stem  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot 
up.  The  top  is  then  cut  ofi*  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception 
of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  dri^wn  off.  A  good  plant  yields  daily 
about  a  gallon  of  juice,  for  four  or  five  months  in  succession.  This 
juice,  which  has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste,  ferments  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  thus  becomes  pulque^  a  beverage  somewhat  resembling  cider, 
but  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  is  drank  by  all  classes  in 
Mexico,  in  vast  quantities,  many  of  the  whites  and  Indians  using  no 
other  drink.  A  kind  of  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  pulque,  called 
mexual.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  plant  are  also  used  for  making 
thread,  ropes,  and  paper. 

Sugar  was,  under  the  viceroyalty,  an  article  of  exportation ;  but 
for  many  years  past  it  has  ceased  to  be  exported,  and  the  present 
production  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  although 
there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  capable  of  producing  more 
sugar  than  Mexico. 

Coflee  is  another  product  almost  entirely  neglected,  though  the 
coffee  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quiJity.  Tobacco  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district 
near  Orizava  and  Cordova.    Large  quantities  are  imported. 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  has  declined,  since  the  Spanish  viceroyalty, 
to  an  extent  that  one  could  hardly  conceive  possible.  Vast  tracts  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  world,  formerly  cultivated,  have  long  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  The  old  Spanish  owners  went  to  great  expense 
in  constructing  aqueducts  for  irrigating  the  lands.  These  have  been 
Bufiered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  farming  utensils  now  used  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  General  Arista,  some  years  ago,  attempted  to 
import  from  the  United  States  plows,  harrows,  winnowing  ma- 
chines, and  other  agricultural  implements ;  but  they  were  seized  by 
the  government,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  The  Mexican 
agricultural  implements  of  the  present  day  are  few,  and  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  Their  plow  is  nothmg  more  than  a  rude  stick 
of  wood  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end  some- 
times with  iron ;  at  the  other  end  rises  a  straight  stick  for  a  handle, 
just  in  front  of  which  is  attached  a  long  pole,  to  which  the  oxen  are 
fiistened  by  means  of  a  yoke  or  straight  stick  of  wood  lashed  to  thehr 
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horns.  This  rude  implement  serres  the  double  purpose  of  a  ploir 
and  harrow.  All  other  implements  are  equally  rude  and  inefficient 
For  the  want  of  proper  utensils  and  industry  the  lands  do  not  yield 
one-fourth  of  what  tney  are  capable  of  yielding. 

Among  the  products  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  may  be  mentioned  its 
valuable  timber,  which  is  very  abundant  Mexico  abounds  in  trees 
useful  for  their  gums  and  resins,  such  as  the  gum  elastic,  the  copal, 
the  ffum  lac,  the  Uquid  amber,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  vast  mulr 
tituae  of  valuable  medicinal  plants.  Among  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  the  forests  are  the  roble,  a  species  of  very  hard  oak,  the  holm  or 
French  oak,  the  ash,  pine,  chestnut,  cedar,  mahonmy,  rosewood,  and 
others  equally  precious.  As  yet  the  botany  of  Mexioo  is  imperfectly 
understood,  a  remark  which  indeed  is  equally  applicable  to  almost 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  country.  The  turbulent  state  of 
Mexico,  since  the  separation  from  Spain,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  traveling  through  it,  every  part  of  it  being  infested  with  formidable 
bands  of  robbers,  have  prevented  its  exploration.  According  to 
Qavijero,  there  are  about  1,200  plants  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

Zoology,  ORHrrHOLoar. — ^The  domestic  animals  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased,  that  vast  herds  range  wild 
throuch  the  thinly  inhabited  r^ons  of  the  country.  The  wool  of 
the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  owing  more  to  neg- 
lect than  to  nature.  The  mule  and  ass  are  the  most  common  beasts 
of  burden.  Cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  goats  abound. 
Deer,  hares,  rabbits,  bei^  and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  animals ; 
but  carnivorous  animals  are  not  numerous.  Monstrous  serpents  and 
lizards  infest  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  rendering  the  passage 
through  them  dangerous.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  swarm  with  alliga* 
tors. 

Of  birds,  there  are  peacocks,  domestic  fowls,  doves,  ducks,  quails, 
partridges,  cranes,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  many  others.  There  are 
about  70  species  of  birds  in  Mexico  that  serve  as  food  for  man.  Of 
the  birds  distinguished  for  their  plumage  and  notes,  there  are  in 
Mexico,  accordii^  to  Clavijero,  507  species,  some  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Mexico.  Of  the  speaking  binls,  there  are  the  papagayo  and 
the  huacamaya. 

Mines. — ^The  mineral  resources  of  Mexioo  are  unquestionably  im- 
mense. Its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mexioo  is 
much  richer  in  mineral  products  than  is  generally  supposed.  Like 
California,  the  exact  extent  of  its  mineral  wealth  will  not  be  de- 
veloped until  she  passes  into  more  enlightened  hands.  The  mom^it 
Mexico  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  every  foot  of 
her  territory  will  be  explored,  and,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
brought  to  light  mineral  wonders  that  will  equal,  if  not  eclipse,  those 
of  Califomia.  Mexioo  has  been  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
America,  excepting,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  revolution,  (1821,) 
there  were  more  than  3,000  mines  worked  in  Mexico,  producing  an- 
nual] v  about  $21,000,000  in  silver  and  about  $2,000,000  in  gold; 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty  was  destructive  to  the  mining 
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interests,  as  to .  eyerTthing  else.  Some  of  the  mines  continued  to 
be  only  lialf  worked,  and  otliers  were  deserted  altogether.  Great 
numbers  of  the  richest  mines,  which  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  were  stopped  up  with  rocks  and  earth,  so  that  their  en- 
trances cannot  now  be  found.  Of  late  years,  some  of  these  closed 
entrances  have  caved  in,  disclosing  the  rich  chambers  whence  the 
old  Spaniards  drew  their  treasures.  Thousands  now  probably  re- 
main closed. 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  until  1690,  there  are  no  returns 
from  the  mint  of  Mexico  showing  the  amount  of  the  coinage  before 
Uiat  time.  Tbe  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1535. 
Brantz  Mayer  estimates  the  entire  amount  of  the  coinage,  from  1535 
to  1843,  at  $2,068,597,948.  This  is  probably  quite  too  small— it  is 
at  least  much  less  than  the  estimate  of  other  writers.  According  to 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  in  his  late  work,  Za  Bepublica  Mexicana  en 
1850,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  has  now  arrived 
at  a  grade  of  prosperity  quite  unknown  at  any  anterior  epoch ;  and 
he  contends  that  this  prosperity  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not 
for  the  high  price  of  mercury. 

According  to  the  report  made  t6  the  Mexican  Chambers,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  months  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  the  total  coinage  at  the 
mints,  exclusive  of  that  of  Hermosillo,  was  as  follows : 

0«liL  SUtot. 

Cbthoalwa. $332,908 

Ooadalijara $21,652 938,890 

Goadalopey  Cairo 1,045,185 

Gaan^uato 861,480 10,661,600 

Mexico 125,920 2,430,778 

San  Luis  Potosi 2,052,268 

Zacatecas —     7,129,920 

Dnraogo 25,057 1,483,569 

Culiacin 317,307 929,571 


$1,351,416  $27,003^989 

To  these  amounts,  the  same  writer  adds  $10,000,000,  which  he 
estimates  to  have  passed  out  of  the  country  during  the  above  eighteen 
months,  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  making  the  actual  product  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  those  eighteen  months,  $38,000,000.  He  esti- 
mates that  from  G  to  6^  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  in  bullion,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico,  either  by  permission,  or  fraudu- 
lently.* 

Mbbgurt. — According  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  1844,  there  were  then  in  Mexico  twenty-five  worked 
mines  of  mercury,  and  others  have  since  been  discovered.  The  an- 
nual product  of  these  mines  was  estimated,  in  1850,  at  firom  2,000  to 
2,500  quintals — a  quantity  &r  too  small  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  republic,  which  consumes  now 
more  than  14,000  quintals  annually.    The  richest  quicksilver  mine 

*  Cuadro  Sinopdoo  de  U  RepnbHca  Mezicana  en  1850. 
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in  Mexico  is  that  of  Guadalcazar,  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  yields 
more  than  1,000  quintals  annually. 

CoppBR  is  abundant  in  Mexico ;  but  the  more  profitable  business  of 
working  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  causes  copper  to  be  neglected. 
The  richest  copper  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Mazapil,  which 
yield  from  4  to  6,000  quintals  annually.  The  rich  copper  mines  of 
Chihuahua  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money  have  been  coined 
in  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  the  total  value  during  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1837  having  amounted  to  $4,712,000. 

Iron. — No  iron  mines  were  worked  in  Mexico  previous  to  1825. 
Numerous  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  from  which  one  can  infer  the  amount  of  the  products.  Iron 
is  very  abundant.  Tin  is  also  found,  and  rich  lead  mines  exist,  but 
they  are  entirely  neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found, 
but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for 
smelting  silver  ore,  is  found  in  sreat  abundance  crystallized  on  the 
surface  of  several  lakes.  Lake  Tezcuco,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  yields 
large  quantities.  At  low  water,  during  nine  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, all  the  shores  present  a  thick  incrustation  or  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  collected  by  the  Indians  and  sold  for  soap- 
making.  All  the  water  and  soil  of  Mexico  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  it.  ^*  I  once  rode  on  the  mar^n  of  a  small  lake,  when  the  hoofs 
of  my  animal,  as  it  passed  over  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
made  sounds  resembling  that  of  snow  when  trodden  upon."*  Hence 
the  chronic  diarrhea  that  attacks  the  stranger  in  Mexico.  Kain- 
water  b  the  only  safe  drink  in  that  country. 

According  to  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  annual  products  of 
all  the  mines  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  amount  to  about 
126,000,000,  all  of  which,  except  about  $1,000,000,  is  afforded  by  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  the  rest  comes  from  those  of  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  6io.  The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Mexico  is  the  cause  of 
the  iron  mines  being  neglected.  Iron  bears  a  high  price  in  Mexico. 
In  1846  it  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  Zacatecas,  and 
scarce.    The  duties  on  iron  are  high. 

The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Mexicans,  not- 
withstanding all  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  English.  They 
adhere  obstinately  to  the  old  exploded  methods,  both  of  extracting 
the  metal  and  draining  the  mines.  If  the  latest  improvements  were 
used,  mines  now  abandoned  would  be  worked,  and  the  product  would 
be  doubled.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  now  been  worked 
near  three  hundred  years,  are  inexhaustible ;  and  they  only  need  the 
protection  of  a  good  government  and  the  skill  of  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  people,  to  render  them  productive  of  the  most 
astonishing  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 

Before  leaving  this  brief  account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico, 
we  may  state  that,  of  the  precious  stones,  there  are  found  in  Mexico 
— ^the  opal,  the  turkoise,  topaz,  agate,  amethyst,  cornelian,  and  some 

•  GiUam's  Mexioo,  p.  77. 
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beautiful  green  stones  resembling  the  emerald,  but  inferior  to  it. 
Diamonds  are  also  believed  to  exist  there,  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  Indians  exhibited  them ;  but  none  have 
been  discovered  since.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  state  that  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  were  once  rich  in 
pearls,  and  are  probably  so  now.* 

Manufacturbs. — ^The  principal  products  of  Mexican  industry,  at 
the  present  time,  consist  in  those  of  brandy,  the  sugar  cane,  the 
mezcal^  a  kind  of  whisky  made  from  the  maguey  plant,  oil,  wine, 
brandy  from  the  grape,  delfl-ware,  glass,  paper,  silk,  thread,  cotton 
and  woolen  yams,  and  some  cotton  fabrics. 

The  chief  sugar  haciendas,  or  plantations,  are  in  the  states  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan  and  Guadala- 
jara. Most  of  the  Mexican  sugar  planters  also  distil  brandy,  it  being 
the  more  profitable.  Of  late  years  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  have  been  introduced  by  the 
planters. 

For  the  manufacture  of  oil,  there  are  at  present,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  forty-nine  mills,  besides  those  established  in  Tacubaya, 
Toluca,  Guanajuato  and  IPuebla.  In  these  mills  are  manufactured 
not  only  the  olive  oil,  nearly  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
also  linseed  oil,  oil  of  sesamum,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  wine,  although 
there  are  vineyards  in  many  of  the  states,  they  are  only  manufactured 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  states  of  Guanahuato,  Coahuila, 
Baja  California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  which  latter  state  yields 
annually  600  barrels  of  brandy,  300  of  wine,  and  200  bales  of 
raisins. 

The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  republic.  The  wares  manufactured  are  sufficiently 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  delfl-ware  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  Puebla,  where  the  manufecture  has  existed 
from  time  ii;nmemorial,  and  at  Salamanca.  More  recently  its  manu- 
facture has  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  very 
superior  article  is  produced. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  four  glass 
manufactories,  which  produce  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic demand.     They  manufacture  glass  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  eight  paper-mills  at  present  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Jalisco,  which  produce  paper  of  all  kinds  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  republic.  According  to  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the 
Mexican  paper  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  speci- 
mens which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  do  not  justify  his  state- 
ment. Most  of  the  Mexican  paper  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  the 
filaments  of  the  maguey  plant. 

In  respect  to  cotton  manufactures,  besides  a  considerable  number 
t       of  hand-machines  for  the  manufacture  of  rebosos^  (veils  worn  by  all 

#  Lerdo  de  Tejada:  La  Eep.  Mex.en  1850. 
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Mexican  females,)  bed-coverings,  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  U8e» 
there  are  at  present  seventy-two  large  Victories  employing  machinery, 
in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  states  of  CoahnOa, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro  and  Vera  Cruz.  In 
these  factories  most  of  the  &brics  consist  of  coarse  goods,  though 
some  of  them  are  of  a  finer  class.  We  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  products  of  these  factories.  The  city  of  Zamora  is 
noted  for  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  the  manufacture  of 
rebosoSy  and  other  articles  of  silk.  There  are  also  manufactured  col- 
lars, suspenders,  gloves,  stodiings,  and  other  articles  of  that  class. 
Some  of  these  are  manufacture  by  the  convicts  in  the  national 
prison. 

Of  woolen  manufitctories,  besides  several  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cloths  of  a  coarse  character, 
there  are  at  present  six  large  &ctories  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  states  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecas  and  Tlaxcala,dn  which  lure 
manufactured  cloths,  cassimeres,  carpets,  flannels,  and  other  articles^ 
which  compare  well  with  foreign  products. 

For  the  manu&cture  of  silk  there  are  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  upwards  of  seventy  ma- 
chines, worked  by  hand,  which  produce  a  very  superior  kind  of  silk 
for  sewing.  There  is  also  a  silk  establishment  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
using  horse-power,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  French  system. 
This  establishment  is  capable  of  producing  100  lbs.  daily.  The  total 
amount  of  sewing  silk  manufactured  annuSly  in  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  40,000  lbs.  The  only  fabrics  of  silk  now  manufactured  in  Mexico 
are  those  used  by  the  Mexican  ladies  for  rebosos,  or  veils,  and  some 
ribbons. 

There  are  also  manufactured  in  Mexico,  buttons,  cords,  braids, 
fringes,  and  many  other  articles  of  ornament  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ; 
also  gold  and  silver  thread  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of 
like  character,  too  numerous  to  mention.  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  esti- 
mates the  entire  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico  an- 
nually at  80  or  $90,000,000.  We  can  hardly  credit  this;  but  we 
five  it  as  we  find  it  in  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada's  work,  the  latest  that  has 
een  published  on  Mexico,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Geography  and  Statistics.  What  we  have  given  above  on  Mexican 
manufactures  we  have  translated  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  of  M. 
Tejada. 

Arts  akd  Trades. — These  are  in  a  very  low  condition,  though 
more  flourishing  than  formerly.  Printing,  lithography,  book-binding, 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  on  metals,  &c;,  have  lately 
received  many  improvements  in  Mexico.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  carriages.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  l£e  Mexicans  exhibit  much 
skill.  In  iron,  brass  and  tin,  also,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  skill.  Arti- 
cles of  these  materials  are  now  manufactured  in  Mexico,  but  it  is 
not  many  years  since  they  were  entirely  unknown  there,  except  as 
coming  from  Europe. 

The  arts,  in  Mexico,  are  chiefly  exercised  by  foreigners,  who  em- 
ploy Mexicans  as  operatives. 
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For  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  besides  the  lessons  given  in  them 
in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  states,  there  is  in  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co the  San  Carlos  Academy,  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Carlos 
UL,  an  institution,  according  to  M.  Tejada,  **  not  only  tmeqnaled  in 
ati  the  American  continent,  but  superior  to  many  of  those  of  its 
dass  which  exist  in  some  of  the  European  capitals."* 

In  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  there  are,  or  were  in  1850,  827 
students  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  it  sustains,  at  its  own  expense,  in  Eu- 
rope, Hyb  pupils,  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  perfect  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  may  return  to  Mexico  as  professors  for  the  San 
Carlos  Academy.  Lately  the  academy  has  adopted  the  system  of 
making  annually  a  public  exposition  of  all  the  works  executed  by 
the  students.  These  expositions  have  developed-  some  notable  ad- 
vances in  the  fine  arts  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils. 

Roads. — These  in  Mexico  are  generally  in  a  most  wretched  condi- 
tion. There  are,  in  fact,  few  that  merit  the  name  of  roads.  Of  the 
few  that  exist,  the  two  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  con- 
structed at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  the  principal. 
lliese  for  many  years  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  are  at  pre* 
sent,  in  many  places,  almost  impassable.  Of  the  roads  traversing  the 
country,  between  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  few  of  them 
ever  received  the  slightest  improvement  from  art  or  labor,  except  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
tirely impassable,  or  a  causeway.  Of  late  the  Mexicans  have  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  good  roads,  and  accordingly  they  are  now 
making  some  efforts  to  open  passable  routes.  In  several  of  the 
states  some  roads  have  recently  been  made,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.  They  are  now  opening  a  road  from  San 
Luis  to  Tampico,  one  from  Guadalajara  to  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  and 
improving  those  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Queretaro  and 
Acapulco.  Since  1843  a  rail -road  has  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Juan,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed.  They 
continue  to  work  upon  it,  and  at  present  trains  run  on  the  part  fin- 
ished from  Vera  Cruz  as  far  as  the  place  called  El  Molino.  The  * 
road,  when  completed,  will  have  a  length  of  29,380  Mexican  varas. 
The  Mexican  vara  is  about  thirty-three  inches. 

Population. — Although  we  have  no  certain  data  for  fixing  with 
exactness  the  respective  number  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  is  divided,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  best  observers  who  have  seen  all  parts  of  the  republic,  we  may  state 
that  at  least  three-fiflhs  of  the  population  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race, 
and  that  of  the  rest  one-third  are  of  pure  European  blood,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  a  mixture  of  European  and  Indian,  with  a  small  portion  ex- 
hibiting some  African  blood.  This  diversity  of  races  is  considered 
by  the  Mexicans  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  country,  since  no  one  of  these  different  classes  can  ever  rule ; 
and  besides,  society  being  thus   divided  into  different  classes,  by 

*  Un  establecimiento  no  solo  sin  igual  en  todo  el  continente  Americano,  sino  superior  & 
iBQchos  de  los  que  en  sn  close  ecsiaten  en  alganos  de  los  capitales  de  Enropa. 
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origin,  education,  customs  and  idioms,  each  one  having  different  ten- 
dencies, never  can  they  become  united,  so  as  to  labor  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  and  the  same  end. 

The  majority  of  this  population  reside  in  5,128  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  elevated  portions  of  the  country,  and  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cordilleras.  In  all  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  observed  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  inhabitants,  considering  the  number  that  the  country 
is  capable  of  supporting.  This  scarcity  is  more  particularly  visible 
in  the  low  regions,  immediately  on  the  coasts,  where  the  dearth  of 
population  is  such,  that  there  are  many  places  where  the  foot  of  man 
never  trod. 

From  observations  made  at  different  periods  and  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  iemale 
population,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  the  females  predominates 
in  the  more  southern  portions,  and  that  of  the  males  in  the  northern. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  annually,  it  is 
found,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  that  the  number  of 
births  in  Mexico  annually  is  IJ  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  1 14,000  souls.  The  for- 
eign population  of  Mexico  is  estimated,  by  M.  Tejada,  at  7,700  per- 
sons. All  foreigners  in  Mexico  are  required  by  the  laws  to  take 
out  letters  of  security  (cartas  de  sequridad)  annuidly,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  comply  with  this  requirement. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject,^  is  7,6(51,919,  which  is  about  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  following  table^  which  we  take  from  the  work  of 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  the  latest  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the 
most  accurate.  ' 

SUIeiaadTenitorMa.  Popaktioa.                          Ctpltali.  PopvktiaD. 

Chibaahua, 147,600 Cbihuahaa. 14,000 

Chiapna, 144,070 San  ChrUtobel, 6,500 

Coahuila, 75,340 Sallillo 19,898 

Duran^o, 162,2r8 Duran^, 22.000 

Guanajuato, 713,583 Guanajuato 48,954 

Guerrero 270,000 Tixtla 4,500 

Jalisco ; 774,461  Guadalajara 63,000 

Mexico 973,697 Toluca 12,000 

Michoacan 491,679 Morelia 25,000 

Nuevo  Leon 133,361 Monterey 13,534 

Ofljaca 525,101 Oajara 25,000 

Puebla 580,000 Puebla 71,631 

dueretaro 184,161 Queretaro 29,702 

Ban  Luis  Potosi 368,120 San  Lui« 40,000 

Sonora 139,374 Urea 7,000 

Sinaloa 160,000 Culiacan 12,000 

Tobaaco 63,580 San  Jnan  Bantiata 4,000 

Tamaulipas 100,064  ..- Ciudad  Victoria 5,500 

Vera  Cruz 264,725 Vera  Cruz 8,228 

Yucatan 680,948 Merida 40,000 

Zacatecas 356,024 ^..Zacatecas 25.005 

Federal  District 200,000 Mexico 170,000 

Tlaxcala 80,171 Tlaxcala 3,463 

Colima 61,243 Colima 31,774 

Lower  California 12,000 LaPaz 500 


Total  population 7,661,919 

Baron  Humboldt,  in   1803,  estimated  the  population  of  New 

*M.  Lerdo  Tejada,  1850,  and  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografiay  Estadistica. 


Spam  or  Mexico,  including  Upper  and  Lo¥Per  Oalifornia,  at  6,887,100, 
a  number,  however,  which  he  says  is  probably  much  below  the 
existing  population.  The  first  census  of  Mexico  was  that  of  Conde 
de  Hevellagigedo,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spam,  in  1798.  The  dif- 
fent  censuses  are  as  follows : 

1793,  ReTcllarigedo 5,970,029 

1803,  Humboldt, 5,837,100 

1834,  Poinsett 6,500,000 

1830,  Burkhardt 7,996,000 

1839,  Unknown 7,065,000 

1642,  Mexican  Qovernmcnt 7,013,50  J 

1850,  M.  L.  de  Tejada 7,661,919 

It  is  probably  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  population 
of  Mexico,  from  the  fact  that  every  attempt  to  take  a  census  is  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  a  sinister  presage  of  some  financial  opera- 
tion— some  tax,  forced  contribution,  or  conscription.  Every  head 
of  a  family,  accordingly,  endeavors  to  diminish  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  housenold.  Talcing  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  in 
1824,  as  correct,  and  that  of  M.  Tejada,  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that 
since  Mexico  has  been  independent  of  Spain,  its  population,  in  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  increased  only  1,161,919. 

firantz  Mayer  enumerates  the  different  castes  and  classes  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  as  follows : 

ludianfl 4,000,000 

Whites 1,000,000 

Negroes 6,000 

All  other  castes,  such  as  2ainboe,  Mestisos,  MolAtXoes,  CLnadroons, 
and  duinteroons, , 3,009,509 

Total  popnladon 7,015,509 

The  mulattoes  and  zambos  principally  reside  in  the  low  country, 
and  the  whites  on  the  table-lands.  The  Indians  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages  totally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries have  been  published.  Their  character  remains  much  the  same 
as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence, 
blind  submission  to  their  superiors,  and  gross  superstition,  are  as 
much  their  characteristics  now  as  formerly.  The  form  of  their  reli- 
gion is  changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
country  as  laborers,  distributed  in  villages,  or  else  living  in  the  towns 
as  artisans,  workmen,  or  beggars.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  ac- 
cumulated property,  but  in  general,  they  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and 
poverty-stricken.  They  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  since  the 
days  of  Montezuma,  and  under  a  good  government  would  probably 
exhibit  capabilities  of  a  respectable  order.  Even  the  Spanish  race 
have  degenerated  in  Mexico  since  the  conquest,  and  have  carried 
with  them  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  live  in  bamboo  cabins,  and  sleep  on  mats  or  beds  of 
leaves.  Their  dress  is  simply  a  pair  of  drawers  or  a  petticoat,  and 
a  blanket,  which  serves  as  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  at 
night.  Each  has  his  horse,  or  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in 
the  open  country,     A  little  patch  of  land  about  the  cabin  furnishes 
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them,  without  much  labor,  with  what  bananas,  maize,  and  chili  or 
peppers  they  can  eat.  Labor  is  little  thought  of,  and  the  Indian 
spends  his  Ume  diiefly  in  sleep,  in  drinking  his  pulque,  or  in  singing 
to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  de  Guada- 
lupe, occasionally  relieving  the  monotony  of  his  hours  by  carrying 
votive  chaplets  to  deqk  the  altar  of  his  yijlage  church.*  Thus  he 
passes  his  life  in  dreamy  indifference,  and  utterly  careless  of  the 
ever-reviving  emeutes  which  so  often  disturb  the  peace  of  Mexico. 
The  assassinations  and  robberies,  which  are  constantly  occurring  on 
all  the  public  roads,  are  to  him  matters  of  as  great  indifference  as 
they  appear  to  be  to  the  government  itself.  They  supply  him  with 
themes  for  his  daily  conversations,  and  he  looks  upon  them  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  occurring  in  the  due  order  of  Mexican  nature.  He 
views  them  as  the  mere  harmonious  workings  of  life  in  Mexico,  per- 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  morality  of  the  government.  The  Indian 
feels  perfectly  secure,  there  being  nothing  about  him  that  a  bandit 
would  take.  His  shirt,  blanket  and  guitar,  with  his  sorry  pony,  are 
all  he  has,  and  all  he  desires.  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from  robbers, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  steal.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Mexi- 
can population  is  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  lazarones  and  va- 
grants. Their  numbers  ure  so  great  as  to  render  them  disgustingly 
prominent.  Half-naked,  houseless,  penniless,  and  friendless,'  they 
are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  bad  government,  and  of  the  iniquity  of 
those  in  power. 

Castilian  is  the  language  of  all  the  Mexicans  descended  from  the 
European  race.  Of  the  aborigines,  there  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  Chichimecos^  Acolhuis,  Olmecs,  Otomites,  Tarascos, 
Mazahuis,  Matlatzincs,  Nahuatlacs,  and  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  all  pre- 
serving their  primitive  idioms. 

CoMMEHCK. — ^The  exterior  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  American,  European  and  Asiatic  products  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  or  luxury  of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for 
which  is  given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
mines,  and  some  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  As  Mexico  has 
but  little  save  the  products  of  her  mines  with  which  to  purchase 
foreign  products,  and  as  those  mines  do  not  yield  more  than  $26,000,- 
000  annually,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  exterior  commerce  of 
Mexico  exceeds  that  amount.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  from 
which  the  exact  state  of  the  present  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  calcula- 
ted ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  foreign  trade  never  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  now.  Trade  is  discouraged  by  excessive  duties,  dic- 
tated by  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  plainest  laws  and  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  total  number  of  Mexican  merchant  vessels, 
all  of  which  are  small,  does  not  exceed  fifty  ;  and  of  these  more  than 
half  belong  to  private  individuals  in  Yucatan. 

CuRRENCT. — ^The  amount  of  specie  in  constant  circulation  in  Mexi- 
co is  about  $100,000,000.  The  coins  of  Mexico  are  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Of  the  gold  coins,  the  Mexicans  have  16, 8,4,  2,  and  1 
dollar  pieces.     Of  silver  coins,  there  is  the  dollarj  half  dollar,  quarter, 

*  M.  Chevalier's  Mexico. 
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and  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  real ;  also  the  half  real,  6^  cents,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  rea],  or  8^  cents.  They  have  but  one  copper  coin,  \rhich 
is  of  the  value  of  the  eighth  of  a  real,  or  a  little  more  than  a  cent  and 
ahal£ 

E]>uoATiojr. — Education  in  Mexico  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  "  We 
may  be  assured,"  says  M.  de  Tejada,  '*  Uiat  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Ahec^ 
dario  m  the  world**'  Still,  Mexico  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
schools ;  and  of  late  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in  public 
education.  Some  of  the  states  have  established  primary  schools  for 
the  education  oC  the  poor,  and  many  private  schools  have  been  open- 
ed in  all  places  where  the  population  is  dense.  It  is  quite  impossible 
•to  say  how  many  pupils  receive  instruction  in  these  schools.  The 
number  is  probably  small.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  M. 
de  Tejada,  there  are  129  of  these  primary  schools,  containing  7,151 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  This  is  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city. 

.The  other  educational  establishments  of  Mexico  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Seminaries  sustained  and  directed  by  the  clergy. 

2.  National  colleges,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  own  funds,  and  in  part  by  those  of  the  general  government. 

3.  Colleges  and  institutes  in  the  states,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  states. 

Of  the  above  educational  establishments,  there  are  ten  of  the  first 
class,  distributed  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  bishoprics.  In  these 
are  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  canon  law,  theology,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  Church ;  besides,  there  are  in  some  of  them  chairs 
of  natural  and  international  law,  civil  law,  and  of  the  French  and 
English  languages.  According  to  the  retiims  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  1850,  there  were  then  in  these  colleges  3,024  students, 
not  including  Sonora,  for  which  there  were  no  returns. 

Of  the  seoond  class  of  colleges,  all  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  are 
flix,  as  follows :  College  of  San  lldefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan 
de  Letrau,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Mining,  and  the 
Military  Collie. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  colleges  are  taught  grammar,  Castilian, 
French,  English  and  Latin  languages,  philosophy,  ideology,  logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  drawing,  elementary  physics,  chro- 
nology, cosmography,  geography,  political  economy  ;  also  a  course 
of  jurisprudence,  comprehending  natural  law,  law  of  nations,  public 
law,  principles  of  legislation,  and  the  elements  of  Roman,  civil, 
criminal,  and  canonical  law  ;  also  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
induding  ecclesiastical  history,  sacred  geography,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, theology,  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  also 
a  course  of  humanities,  embracing  the  general  and  particular  history 
of  Mexico,  the  reading  and  analysis  of  ancient  and  modem  classics,  the 
formation  of  critical  compositions  on  the  same ;  also  literary  exercises 
on  all  subjects,  the  whole  conformably  to  the  general  plan  of  studies 
ewotained  in  the  law  of  the  18th  of  August,  1843. 

In  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau  there  is  the  same  course^ 
omitting  the  ecclesiastical  sciences.    In  the  College  of  San  Gregorio> 
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are  chairs  of  Greek  and  Mexican,  and  of  Tocal  and  instnlmental 
music. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  are  chairs  of  physics,  chemistry,  anato^ 
my,  physiology,  pathology,  internal  and  external,  materia  medica, 
clinics,  surgical  operations,  obstetrics,  legal  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 

In  the  College  of  Mining  are  taught  Oostilian,  French,  English 
and  German,  ideology,  logic,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  mechan* 
cs  applied  to  mines,  chemistry,  miaeralogy,  geology,  cosmography, 
geodesy,  uranography,  gec^aphy,  botany  and  zoology. 

In  the  Military  (Jollege  are  taught  infantry  and  cavalry  tactics, 
horsemanship,  general  management  of  an  army,  6cc.  &c. ;  also  math- 
ematics, topography,  analytical  medianics,  experimental  physics,  for- 
tification, permanent  and  temporary,  attack  and  defence  •  of  places,* 
military  reconnoissances,  castrametation,  principles  of  artillery,  as- 
tronomical, political  and  historical  geography,  linear  drawing  of  ma- 
chines and  of  architecture,  and  the  French  and  English  languages. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  six  metropolitan  colleges  was,  in 
1860,  1506. 

Of  the  several  state  colleges  of  Mexico,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  individual  states,  there  are  twenty,  including  six  preparatory 
schools.  There  are  besides  these  some  other  colleges  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  republic,  of  which  we  have  no  exact  information.  In  all 
of  these  the  course  of  study  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
colleges. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Mexico  several  literary  and  scientific 
academies,  as  follows :  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  SoHedad  Mezicana 
de  Oeogra^a  y  Estadhtiea^  the  Lieeo  de  Hidalgo^  and  the  AcademU 
Literaria  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau;  in  Guadalajara,  the  Sociedad 
Filoiatrica,  the  Falange  de  Eetadio  ;  in  Yucatan,  the  Academia  de 
Ciencias  y  Literatura  ;  also  two  institutions,  one  in  Queretaro  and 
the  other  in  Morelia,  the  names  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give. 

Libraries. — ^There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
namely,  that  of  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  upwards  of  18,000 
printed  volumes  and  manuscripts ;  that  of  the  Vnivercidad,  which 
contains  over  9,000  volumes,  and  that  of  San  Gregorio,  with  more 
than  4,000  volumes. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  libraries  and  reading  rooms  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  which  are  accessible  only  to  persons  who 
are  subscribers.  In  Puebla  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to 
that  state,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
great  library  which  belonged  to  the  late  Bishop  Vazquez. 

Though  the  number  of  public  libraries  in  the  republic  is  small,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  private  individuals.  Of  these  there 
is  a  lai^e  number,  containing  from  200  to  1,000  volumes.  Of  all 
Spanish  America  there  is  no  nation,  says  M.  de  Tejada,  in  which  are 
found  so  many  and  so  rieh  collections  of  books  and  instruments  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  those  which  exist  in  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  college  libraries,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau  con- 
tains from  11  to  12,000  volumes;  and  that  of  the  college  of  San  Dde- 
fonso,  8,861  volumes. 
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PsEiODiOALS. — ^The  number  of  political  and  literary  periodicals 
published  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  fifty-four,  there 
being  eleven  in  the  Federal  District,  at  Puebla  two,  Mexico  two, 
Queretaro  one,  Oajaca  six,  Giiapas  one,  Tobasco  one,  Yucatan  five, 
Vera  Cruz  five,  Tamaulipas  three,  San  Luis  Potosi  two,  Zacatecas 
one,  Jalisco  three,  Guanajuato  two,  Nueva  Leon  two,  Coahuila  one. 
Chihuahua  one,  Durango  one,  Sonora  one,  Sinaloa  one,  Michoacan 
one,  and  Guerrero  one. 

National  Musbum. — ^The  museum  of  this  name,  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  founded  in  1822,  and  occupies  at  present 
two  large  halls  and  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  University  building.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  entirely  neglected.  It  contains  some  very 
valuable  and  curious  collections,  but  they  are  all  in  the  greatesl  con- 
fusion for  the  want  of  some  competent  hand  to  classify  and  arrange 
them.  Among  the  antiquities,  consisting  of  statues,  armor,  relievos, 
ornaments,  easts,  instruments  of  music  and  war,  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  excavations,  there  are,  besides,  ^reat  numbers  of  manu- 
scripts in  hieroglyphic  characters  anterior  to  the  conquest,  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  antiquaries.  Among  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  of  nottoe,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  lY.,  which  eli- 
oits  the  admiration  and  praise  of  all  travelers,  and  reflects  the  highest 
orediton  Mexican  sculpture.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  de- 
signed and  cast  by  Tolsa,  a  Mexican  statuary ;  but  some  contend  that 
it  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Italian  artist.  The  statue  and  pedestal 
measure,  in  height,  twenty-three  feet.  Competent  judges  pronounce 
at  to  be  as  symmetrical  and  perfect  as  any  equestrian  statue  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  In  the  court  are  to  be  seen  the  celebrated 
Sacrificial  Stone  of  Montezuma,  together  with  many  of  his  gods, 
thrown  together  in  heaps,  and  in  strange  confusion.  The  armor  of 
Cortes  is  also  exhibited.* 

The  Clsrov. — According  to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  '^  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is  and 
^all  be  perpetually  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  The  nation  pro- 
tects it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prokibUs  the  exercise  of  any  other 
whatsoever."!  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Mexico  consists  of 
an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  These  eleven  dioceses  contain  184 
prebends.  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  the  republic  is  1,229, 
with  3,223  ecclesiasties.  There  are,  besides,  146  convents  of  monks, 
fif\;y-nine  nunneries,  and  eight  colleges  of  the  Propaganda  Fide.  Of  the 
monks  there  are  1,139  individuals ;  i«  the  nunneries  there  are  3,160 
Inmates ;  and  in  the  Colegios  de  Propaganda  Fide  there  are  238  indi- 
viduals. 

Rbvbnubs  of  thb  Clbbot. — ^The  general  revenues  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  public  worship  in  the  republic  are 
divided  into  four  great  classes ;  first,  those  for  the  bishops  and  pre- 
bendaries who  form  the  chapters  of  the  respective  cathedrals ;  sec- 

*  8«e  Gillam't  Mexico,  p.  94. 

t  **  La  religion  de  la  naeion  Mexicana  et  y  teri  perpiluaments  la  catolica  apostolict  Eo- 
mana.  La  naeion  la  pioteje  per  leyei  aabiaa  yjnatas^  y  prohibe^el  ejezcicio  de  cnalqniera 
••era. 
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ond,  those  which  pertain  to  the  special  eoclesiastics  or  dutplains; 
third,  those  of  the  curates  and  vicars ;  and  fourth,  those  of  the 
different  religious  communities  of  both  sexes. 

The  first  are  composed  principally  of  the  imposts  known  under  the 
name  of  ^^Diezmos  y  Primicia^*  or  Tithes  and  First  Fruits,  which 
were  very  considerable  in  former  times,  since  they  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  fruits  which  were  gathered  from  the  soil  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks;  but  of  late  this 
reyenue  has  much  fallen  offj  since  by  a  law  of  the  27th  of  October, 
^  1833,  the  people  are  liberated  from  the  payment  of  this  contribution. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  are  still  many  pers<ms  who,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  or  for  other  reasons,  continue  to  pay  it,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  soiurce  is  verv  considerable.  This  part  of  the  clergy 
also  receive  the  inteiest  on  tnose  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
leil  by  devout  persons  to  pay  for  the  performance  annually  of  certain 
religious  solemnities  called  anniversaries.  The  collegiate  church  of 
Nucstra  SeiLora  de  Guadalupe  has  also  two  lotteries  I  which  draw 
monthly,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  for  each  drawing;  also  some 
annuities  and  other  capital  secured  to  it  by  the  government.  The 
idea  of  supporting  reliffion  and  churches  by  means  of  lotteries  is 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Mexico ;  and  while  it  will  shock  the  Christian 
sensibilities  of  enlightened  Christendom,  it  cannot  fail  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  degradation  into  which  Mexico,  its  priests,  its 
religion  and  its  churches  have  fallen.  We  ieel  assured,  that  none  of 
our  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will 
countenance  the  disgrace,  degradation,  and  unchristian  system  which 
the  church  in  Mexico  has  assum^  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
Catholic  world,  in  general,  disavow  the  perversions  of  the  Mexican 
church.  The  idle  fable  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  which  holds 
so  important  a  place  in  the  Mexican  church,  is  not  generally  admit- 
ted by  the  Catholics  out  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  of  the 
festival  occasions  in  honor  of  Nuestra  SeHora  de  Guadalupe-,  a  priest 
from  Old  Spain  was  requested  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  he  refused, 
saying  that  the  Pope  had  never  recognized  the  miracle  of  Guada- 
lupe. 

The  special  ecclesiastics,  or  chaplains,  are  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  funds  donated  by  religious  individuals,  each  chap- 
laincy  being  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $3,000,  the  interest  of  which, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  charity  and  receipts  for  masses,  consti- 
tute their  support. 

The  revenue  of  the  curates,  consists  in  parochial  fees  for  baptisms, 
marriages  and  interments;  in  fees  collected  for  responses  chanted 
£}r  the  dead,  and  for  other  religious  solemnities  peiformed  at  the 
expense  of  those  ordering  them ;  and  lastly,  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  novenaa,  (acts  of  devotion  of  nine  days  continuance  ^) 
tnedaUai,  (medals  of  saints  blessed  by  the  Pope ;)  scapularies,  or 
blessed  badges  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  medida^ 
de  eantos,  (ribbons  of  the  exact  length  of  some  saint  or  of  his  statue, 
and  on  which  is  stamped  his  name ;)  wax  and  other  objects  which 
they  furnish  their  parishioners^ 
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The  revenue  of  the  monks  is  derived  from  fees  for  masses,  inter- 
ments, and  religious  solemnities  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  property.  The  nuns  alsa  live  upon  the  rents  of  the 
large  estates  they  possess,  and  which  they  have  acquired  slowly  in  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  convents,  which 
do  not  possess  property,  and  live  entirely  on  charity. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  revenues  pertaining  to  the  clei^, 
there  are  in  the  cathedrals  and  parishes  other  revenues,  which  proceed 
from  certain  deviations  made  to  defray  all  expenses  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  church. 

Although  the  want  of  publicity,  generally  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  clei^y,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  &x  exactly  the  value  of  them,  still  we  may  arrive  at  it 
approximatively,  by  taking  as  a  basis  those  data  which  are  public, 
such  as  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture ;  the  annual 
movement  of^  the  population,  as  exhibited  by  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths;  and  finally,  the  amounts  given  by  custom  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  By  observing  attentively  these  data,  one  may 
be  assured,  without  fear  of  much  error,  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  the  clergy  at  present  collect,  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  for 
rents,  tithes,  parochial  fees,  alms,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  the 
sale  of  different  objects  of  devotion,  amounts  at  least  to  from  eight  to 
•10,000,000  annually. 

As  to  the  property  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  clergy  above,  some 
writers  have  pretended  to  fix  it  at  a  half  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
nation,  and  others  to  a  third  part ;  but  no  great  credit  can  be  given  to 
these  statements,  since  they  are  based  on  no  certain  data.  But  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  total  amount  of  the  property  of  the  clergy 
rises  to  an  enormous  sum,  in  spite  of  the  great  diminution  it  is  said 
to  have  suffered  of  late  years.  In  the  federal  district  of  Mexico 
alone,  the  property  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
more  than  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  clergy.  Uniting  the  products  of 
these  estates  to  the  tithes,  parochial  fees,  &c.,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  total  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  Mexico  amount  to  eighteen 
or  $20,000,000  annually.* 

Such  is  the  Mexican  account  of  their  own  clergy,  as  given  by  M. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography 
and  Statistics. 

The  Mexican  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  generally  well-educated,  gene- 
rous, benevolent  and  polite.  Some  of  thetn  are  said  to  be  given  to 
tippling,  gambling,  and  other  vices ;  *^  but,"  says  Mr.  Gillam,  "  these 
vices  are  not  prevalent  among  all  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  for  perhaps 
there  exists  as  much  piety  in  some  few  of  them  as  in  any  of  those 
of  other  denominations."  As  much  has  been  said  and  written 
against  the  Mexican  clergy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  them  justice  by 
stating  what  we  know  for  them,  preferring  always  to  err  in  the  omis- 
sion rather  of  evil  reports  than  in  that  of  good  ones.  Brantz  Mayer 
admits  that  there  are  "  abuses  in  the  body  of  the  clergy — that  many  of 

*  CMdro  SiDoptico  de  la  EepnUica  If  exicua,  por  M.  T^)iidft. 
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its  members  were  corrupt,  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  that  it  en- 
joys large  revenues ;"  but  he  adds,  "  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  ministers  of  this  church  have  be€«i  solely  engaged 
in  enriching  themselves  and  scandalizing  the  cause  of  true  faith,  as 
has  been  so  often  proclaimed  by  European  travelers.  Although 
many  of  them  are  unworthy  persons,  and  notwithstanding  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  often  rather  accommodated  to  a  population 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  forests  than  to  intellectual  man ;  yet  the 
wealth  of  the  ehurch  has  not  been  at  all  times  devoted  to  base  and 
sordid  purposes,  or  used  to  corrupt  its  possessors  and  the  people. 
Throughout  the  republic  no  persons  have  been  more  universally  the 
agents  of  charity  and  ministers  of  mercy  than  the  rural  clergy.  Their 
houses  have  been  the  hospitable  retreats  of  every  traveler.  Upon 
all  occasions  they  constituted  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians, 
and  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  benevo- 
lence. They  have  interposed  in  all  attempts  at  persecution ;  and, 
whenever  the  people  were  menaced  with  injustice,  stood  forth  the 
diampions  of  their  outraged  rights.  These  virtues  and  devotions 
have  served  to  fix  the  whole  priesthood  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses,  and  to  attach  the  poor  to  their  persons  and  enlist  them  in 
defence  of  their  property."* 

The  same  author  estimates  the  nuns,  monks,  and  secular  clergy  of 
Mexico  at  7,200,  and  sums  up  the  church  estates  as  follows : 

Beal  property  in  town  and  country « $18,000,000 

Cburcnes,  houses,  convents,  curates,  dwellings,  furniture,  jewels, 

precious  vessels,  &c 52,000,000 

Floating  capital,  with  other  funds,  and  the  capital  which  is  required 

to  produce  the  sum  received  by  them  annually  in  alms 20,000,000 

$90,000,000 

He  thinks  that  $100,000,000  is  nearer  the  truth,  which  is 
$88,000,000  less  than  it  was  before  the  war  of  independence,  at 
which  time  the  ecclesiastics  numbered  from  10  to  13,000.  The 
immense  wealth  of  the  church  at  that  time  gave  it  great  influence, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  cherish  it.  The  rights 
of  primogeniture  forced  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  to  devote 
their  younger  sons  to  the  church,  for  whom  were  secured  splendid 
establishments.  All  the  lucrative  and  easy  benefices  w^ere  given 
them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  Mexican 
ecclesiastics  were  persons  of  high  birth  or  influential  connections,  f 
The  revolution  came ;  the  rights  of  primc^eniture  were  swept  away; 
and  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  left  the  country,  carrying  away  with 
them  all  the  wealth  they  could. 

Thb  Mbxican  Government. — ^This  is,  as  established  by  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  representative,  popular  and  federal.  It  is,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  deposited  in  a  General 
Congress,  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  one  of  senators  and  the 

*  Bmitz  Mayer,  Menco,  p.  387.  t  Ibid,  p^  389. 
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other  of  deputies.  The  deputies  are  chosen  by  the  people,  one  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants,  every  fraction  over  25,000  also  giving  one 
deputy.  They  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  present  number  of 
deputies  is  144.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  eacll 
state  chosen  by  the  people ;  two  chosen  by  the  Federal  District ; 
and  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  states  chosen  by  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
latter  deciding  the  election  in  case  of  the  candidate  not  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  Totes.  One-third  of  the  senators  go  out  of  office 
eyerj  two  years.  A  quorum  in  either  chamber  is  one  more  than 
half  of  all  the  members.    There  are  now  sixty-six  senators. 

The  executive  power  consists  of  a  president  and  four  secretaries,  one 
of  Interior  and  Exterior  Relations ;  one  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs ;  one  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  War  and  Marine.  •  The 
president  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  until  after 
a  lapse  of  four  years  after  going  out  of  office. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  in 
circuit  and  district  tribunals.  The  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into 
three  tribunals  embracing  eleven  judges  and  a  fiscal.  For  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  first  instance,  there  are  judges  and  alcaldes. 

State  Governments. — ^The  government  of  each  state,  like  that  of 
the  general  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  government  of  the  territories 
resides  in  a  chief  dependent  on  the  general  government.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territories  resides  in  a  deputation  elected  by  the 
people,  and  justice  is  administered  by  subaltern  tribunals.  The 
states  and  territories  are  divided  into  districts,  departments,  and 
sub-departments,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects,  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  In  all 
places  of  much  population  there  are  ayuntamientoSj  or  municipal 
bodies,  having  supreme  control  over  all  municipal  affairs,  and  a  juris- 
diction extending  to  all  the  neighboring  villages  and  settlements. 

The  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  rights  of  citizens  are  also  nearly  the  same. 
Soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  have  the  right  of  being  tried  by  their  own 
tribunals,  composed  of  individuals  of  their  own  respective  classes. 
The  only  religion  tolerated  is  the  Catholic.  This  is  the  only  anti- 
republican  feature  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

The  Army. — ^The  active  armed  force  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  as 
follows : 

Infantry  of  the  line .'.3,633  nsen. 

Cavalry      "        "    1.507  *' 

Artillery 658  " 

Acttre  Afilitia 239  " 

Sappers  and  Minera 303  ** 

Soldiers  at  Military  Stationa 1,282  " 

NaUonal  Guard 1,295  " 

Total 8,909  men. 

The  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  over  these  8,909  men,  and  not 
included  in  that  number,  is  520.    The  total  number  of  generals. 
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chiefs,  and  officials  of  the  army  in  actual  service,  is  259.  The  number 
of  officers  not  on  duty  is  1,806 ;  and  the  number  of  privates  off  duty 
is  763.  The  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  soldiers  enjoying  a 
pension,  is  1,235. 

Navy. — ^This  consists  of  only  one  vessel — the  schooner  Vera 
Cruz. 

FoRTRESSBS  AND  FoRTiFiED  Places. — There  are  three  fortresses, 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote,  and  that  of 
San  Diego  de  Acapulco.  Although  these  fortresses  are  constructed 
with  the  greatest  strength,  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fall,  for  many  years  past,  particularly  the  first  and  last  above 
mentioned,  is  such  that,  at  present,  they  are  so  dilapidated,  that  a 
million  of  dollars  would  not  suffice  to  repair  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
alone.  The  Castle  of  Acapulco  mounts  21  pieces  of  artillery  of  va- 
rious calibre ;  that  of  Perote,  16 ;  and  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
132  guns. 

The  fortified  places  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeche,  both  of  which 
are  surrounded  with  walls,  with  some  small  ramparts  for  artillery* 
The  fortification  of  Campeche  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Vera  Crus, 
on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
fortifications  of  Vera  Cruz  mount  109  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
calibre;  and  those  of  Campeche  168.  A  part  of  the  artillery  at 
Ulloa,  Campeche,  Acapulco  and  Perote  is  dismounted. 

National  GuAUD.-^The  law  in  Mexico  establishing  a  national 
guard  is,  as  yet,  only  partially  carried  into  efiect,  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  society,  and  the  tottering  condition  of  the  government 
The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  national  guard  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  about  60,000  men.     We  have  nothing  later. 

Annual  Expenses  of  the  General  Government. — According  to 
the  official  reports  for  1850,  the  expenses  for  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Department  of  War  and  Marine $6,280,449 

"  ofRelationa 870,004 

"  ofJustice 426,2-iO 

Other  expenses  of  governineiit 1,689,154 

Annual  interest  on  the  external  debt  of  $51,208,250,  at  5  per 

cent 2,560,412 

Annaal  interest  on  that  part  of  the  internal  debt  which  pays 
interest,  and  which  has  funds  assigned  for  its  payment, 
not  including  the  endUos  Mineria 1 ,300,000 

13,126,239 
There  shoold  be  added  to  this  the  interest  on  the  debt  an- 
terior  to  the  warof  independence,  which  is  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  annually,  making  near     700,000 

Total  annaal  expenses $13,826,339 

National  Debt. — ^The  general  national  debt  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  $133,624,242,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

External  debt $51^208,250 

Inicrestin  arrears 6,700,000 

Total  external  debt $57,908,250 

Internal  debt 75,615,992 

Total  national  debt *. $133,524,242 
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The  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  independence  amounts  to  $30,000,- 
000,  bearing  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  included  above  in 
the  internal  debt.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  amounts  to  near  $4,000,000.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  Mexico  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1848,  according  to 
Brantz  Mayer,  it  was  only  $84,150,000.  It  is  now  $133,524,242,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Mexican  authorities;  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  principal  is  now  more  gloomy  than  ever.  In  all  proba- 
bility Mexico  was  never  so  completely  prostrated  as  at  present. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  internal  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of 
$10,000,000,  due  to  civil  and  military  employes  of  the  government. 
The  present  number  of  tiiis  class  is  3,947  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  consists  of  mere  drones,  feeding  out  of  the  national 
treasury  as  the  occupants  of  sinecures.  In  1843  the  amount  paid  to 
officers  of  the  army  alone,  who  are  on  leave  of  absence,  or  retired, 
was  $747,158. 

Rktsnubs  of  thb  Gknsral  Govbrnmbnt. — ^These  proceed  almost 
entirely  from  direct  imposts ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
annual  amount  of  them,  owing  to  fluctuations.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  the  revenues  for  1850  were  as  follows : 

ImportatioD  duties $4,000,000 

Exportation  dades 430,000 

ToniM^datiai 60,000 

Extniraponation  duties 140,000 

Duties  on  sales  of  merchandise 210,000 

Entrance  duties 500,000 

Duties  on  monevs  imported «« • 300,000 

Contingents  of  the  sUtes 1,011,000 

Tobacco  revenues - 650,000 

Naipes  (playing  cards) 30,000 

Post  offices 90,000 

Direct  contributions 450,000 

Duty  on  the  sale  of  funds 50,000 

Mims 100,000 

National  Lottery 60,000 

Stamped  paper 150,000 

Montepios  (Monto  de  Piet^,  pawnbrokery ) 30,000 

Duties  on  assays  of  silver  in  the  districts  and  terri tones,  im- 
posts on  inheritances,  right  of  passage,  letters  of  security, 

ships'  papers,  passports,  and  rrom  Mher  minor  sources.  229,000 

Total  revenues  for  1850 $8,500,000 

Comparing  this  with  the  annual  expenses,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  is  an  annual  deficit  of  the  public  treasury  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  annual  total  expense  of  all  the  individual  states  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000.  In  1850  it  was  $5,156,859, 
including  the  contingente  paid  to  the  general  government.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  several  states  arise  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation — 
the  first  on  persons,  property  and  professions ;  and  the  second  on 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  industry,  in- 
heritances, sales  of  real  estate,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines. 
Although  these  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  states,  the  want  of  plan  in  collecting  them,,  and  above  all,  the 
want  of  statistics,  causes  them  to  &11  far  short  of  what  they  would 
be  if  conducted  by  intelligent  hands.     Gross  ignorance,  avarice,  and 
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want  of  integrity  in  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  are  the  dole  causes  of  her 
present  ruined  condition.  In  the  first  place^  they  do  not  know  bow 
to  rule ;  and  in  the  second,  they  have  not  the  honesty  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  use  of  what  little  knowledge  they  possess.  And  so 
they  go  on  dedining.  Mexico,  with  all  the  natural  means  of  hemg 
tiie  ridiest  country  in  the  world,  is  actually  the  poorest — a  land  of 
beggars  and  robb^.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico  if  some  en^ 
lightened  nation  would  conquer  it — an  easy  task  just  now — and 
spread  over  it  enlightened  laws  and  manners.  It  is  tiie  only  way  in 
which  Mexico  can  ever  be  regenerated.  War  is  a  blessing  some- 
times. 

The  states  of  Mexico  and  Oajaca  are  the  (Hily  ones  almost  whose 
revenues  are  so  managed  as  to  meet  their  expenses.  All  the  others 
exhibit  an  annual  deficit,  amounting  in  some  of  them  to  one* 
third. 

We  are  obliged  to  curtail  greatly  this  paper  for  the  want  of  ^ace< 
We  did  intend  to  give  some  notices  of  the  character  of  all  dasses  of 
the  Mexican  population ;  but  to  do  that  subject  justice,  an  elaborate 
paper  alone  would  not  suffice.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Mexican  duuracter  by  foreign 
writers ;  but  afler  an  extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  we  fear 
that  even  strict  justice  would  develope  a  picture  suffidently  dark  and 
revolting  to  any  enlightened  Christian  mind.  The  political  history 
of  Mexico  is  marked,  undoubtedly,  with  a  degree  of  corruption  in 
its  rulers  that  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Plun- 
der of  the  people  and  of  the  public  treasuries  has  ever  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be  in  Mexico,  the  order  of  the  day.  No  wonder  that 
highway  robberies  there  are  of  daily  occurrence,  when  more  ext^i- 
sive  robberies  still  are  carried-  on  in  high  places.  The  government 
has,  indeed,  been  frequently  chained  with  conniving  at  highway  rob- 
beries, and  there  is  certainly  much  ground  for  such  charges.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  suppress  robberies,  although  the  highways  are 
so  infested  with  robbers  that  no  one  can  travel  in  safety.  For  this 
scandalous  and  murderous  state  of  things  the  government  is  certainly 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  it  might  remedy  the  evil  if  it  would.  We 
could  fill  the  Review  with  details  on  this  subject,  showing  the  utter 
corruption  and  guilt  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico ;  but  we  must,  for  the 
present,  omit  any  further  notice  of  the  subject.  Our  Mexican  neighs 
bors  are  a  scandal,  and  deserve  an  awful  chastisement. 


ART.  n.-TAXATION  AND  KEYENUES-ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART  XL— OF  THE  ROMANS. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms  of  government  known  at  Rome, 
at  different  periods :  the  regal,  the  consular,  and  the  imperial. 

Commencing  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  embracing  a  cycle  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
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years,  the  history  of  the  first  is  mingled  with  the  shadows  and 
unoertainties  of  &bie  and  tradition.  Arms  and  agriculture — ^the 
diaraoteristio  pursuits  of  mde  and  nomadio  ages^— were  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the  earlier  Romans.  Every  eighth 
person,  it  has  been  estimated,  was  trained  to  war.  Valor  and 
prowess  were  the  striking  traits  which  won  applause  or  conferred 
distinction.  These  predilections  gave  coloring  to  all  the  deliberations 
ocmnected  with  amtirs  of  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  martial 
exercises  and  discipline,  warlike  alliances  and  defences,  camps  and 
conquests,  strategy  and  surprises,  the  pursuit  and  the  retreat,  the  bat^ 
tie  and  the  siege,  received  more  of  public  attention  than  laws  or 
letters,  politics  or  polemics.  Still,  useful  arts,  suited  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  private  life,  and  improvements  tending  to  make  the 
government  better,  more  secure,  and  more  permanent,  were  not 
wholly  neglected.  A  regular  form  of  religious  worship  was  estab^ 
lished ;  a  mode  for  the  computation  of  time  was  fixed  ;  the  coinage 
of  money  was  introduced ;  the  line  between  the  plebeian  and  pa- 
trician orders  was  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  senate,  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  respected  for  its  dignity,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  was  con^ 
stituted  into  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  the  year  197,  from  the 
fi>undation  of  the  city,  the  census  was  instituted.  This  was  a  num- 
bering of  the  people,  with  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes.  All  the 
citizens,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  were  compelled,  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  make  a  true  estimate,  and  to  return  the  same, 
of  their  entire  estates ;  to  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of 
their  wives  and  childnm,  and  the  nimiber  of  their  slaves  and  freed«- 
men.  A  neglect  of  this  duty,  or  a  false  compliance  with  it,  rendered 
iik&  delinquents  liable  to  a  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  be  them- 
selves sold  into  slavery.  According  to  Uie  valuation  of  their  estates, 
the  citizens  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  each  dass  was  sub- 
divided into  c^!ituries.  Thus  it  was  understood  what  burdens  de- 
volved upon  each,  both  in  peace  and  war,  since  those  burdens  were 
in  proportion  to  property.  The  richest  class  being  entitled  to  the 
sreatest  number  of  votes  in  the  Comitia,  were  likewise  compelled  to 
furnish  the  largest  quota  of  taxes  and  soldiers.  The  value  of  the 
taxes  thus  assessed,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  is  unknown ; 
but  if  Livy  is  to  be  credited,  that  eighty  thousand  persons,  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  rated  at  the  first  taking  of  the  census,  and  that  eighty 
centuries  were  created  of  persons,  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to  fO- 
teen  hundred  dollars,  besides  that  large  number  whose  estates  were 
estimated  below  that  sum,  it  is  evident  a  considerable  income  must 
have  been  derived  to  the  state,  even  at  a  very  reduced  per  centage 
upon  each  citizen  and  each  estate.  There  were  likewise  certain 
revenues  derived  from  duties  and  imposts ;  from  the  public  estates, 
of  which  the  Campus  Martius,  at  that  period,  was  one ;  from  the 
sacred  groves,  and  from  fines  and  confiscations,  arising  from  punish- 
ments, commutation,  voluntary  abjuration,  or  the  estates  of  deceased 
foreigners — (peregrini.) 

The  consular  government,  which  succeeded  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  of  the  Tarquins,  continued  for  the  long  space  of  479  years.  This 
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new  form  of  exerdsing  the  executive  antiionty,  in  oOTJonctton  with 
the  Senate  and  the  Comitia,  or  asaemblies  of  the  people,  infused  fresh 
▼igor  into  the  Roman  constitution — made  the  government  eminenti  j 
practical,  and  opened  wide  the  pathway  to  every  citizen  who  aspired 
to  glory  or  renown,  either  in  die  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affiurs.  Intellect  and  ambition,  valor  and 
enterprise,  found  an  arena  worthy  of  the  greatest  deeds,  and  filled 
with  the  mightiest  conflicts  of  mind  and  of  nations.  No  age  and  no 
country  has  presented  such  a  succession  of  brilliant  men,  or  such  an 
unceasing  stream  of  stirring  events,  as  are  chronided  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Republic. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  census,  which  before  had  been  performed 
by  Uie  kings,  now  devolved  upon  the  consuls.  For  a  period  of  66 
years,  no  other  than  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  take  the  census. 
But  in  the  foreign  wars  in  whidi  Rome  was  engaged — ^in  the  com<» 
motions  which  sometimes  threatened  the  existence  of  the  republic— 
in  the  perpetual  broils  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  and  in  the 
disturbances  among  the  allies  and  the  provinces — the  census,  which 
according  to  its  institution,  waste  be  made  at  intervals  of  every  five 
years,  was  oftentimes  neglected.  This  rendered  the  taxes  unequal, 
and  frequently  oppressive;  for,  of  necessity,  the  fortunes  of  some 
would  diminish,  whilst  those  of  the  more  thrifty  would  increase,  and 
both  would  be  taxed  upon  the  terms  at  which  their  fortunes  had  last 
been  rated,  and  without  regard  to  present  valuation.  A  change,  too, 
was  perpetually  ensuing  in  the  rated  population  itself,  by  death, 
enlistment,  removal  or  exemption  from  ourdens  as  a  reward  for  pub- 
lic services ;  whilst  strangers  who  had  become  residents,  slaves  who  had 
recovered  freedom,  or  youths  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  would  pay 
nothing  into  the  treasury  until  rated.  After  a  neglect  for  seventeen 
years  to  hold  a  census,  A.  U.  S12,  a  new  office,  doth^  with  the  amplest 
powers  in  relation  to  the  revenues,  was  established.  The  two 
mag^rates  which  were  thus  created  were  termed  €0n$0r8.  All  Uie 
orders  of  the  state,  within  the  limit  of  thdr  peculiar  duties,  were  sub- 
ject to  them ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  censorship 
was  held,  that  some  of  the  andent  writers  have  pronounced  it  tiie 
summit  of  all  human  preferment. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  villapublica,  on  the  Cam* 
pus  Martius,  or  field  of  Mars.  Seated  in  thdr  curule  chairs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  train  of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers,  the 
dtizens  were  summoned  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  proceeded 
severally  to  enrol  their  names,  and  to  give  an  account  of  tiieir  for- 
tunes ;  except  that  ready  money,  debts,  property  in  the  c^er  pubUcui^ 
or  in  the  provinces,  were  not  taken  into  account.  Having  accomplished 
this,  the  censors  proceeded  next  to  declare  the  tax  upon  sudi  property 
and  persons  as  they  thought  proper,  and  the  amount  and  the  manner 
of  the  levy.  The  exercise  of  this  important  trust  was  committed  to 
the  wisdom,  caprice  or  vigilance  of  the  two  censors  then  in  office ;  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  introduced  such 
changes  and  innovations  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury  required,  or  their 


own  judgBoento  might  dloMe.  H^oe  thore  wao  neither  stability  nor 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue^  and  hence  many 
estates  and  many  sorts  of  property  were  entirely  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion ;  whilst  others  were  arbitrarily  assessed  at  many  times  thehr 
estimated  valne.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  in  the  amoimt  of 
these  taxes,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  collection,  a  singular  indi^Ssrenoe, 
or  oonfidenoe,  or  aoquiesoence,  is  apparent  in  the  eonduet  of  the 
R<Mnan  people.  At  no  time  did  they,  who  generally  exhibited  suoh 
fieree  jealousy  of  their  rights,  seem  to  regard  taxation  as  dependent 
upon  their  will,  or  the  business  oonoeming  it  as  requiring  their 
attention,  or  as  essential  to  their  freedom.  The  senate,  it  is  true, 
were  invested  with  the  sdpreme  authority  in  the  management  of 
afiairs  connected  with  the  finances,  and  occasionally  exercbed  the 
prerogative  of  moderatipg  the  terms  imposed  by  the  censors,  when 
they  were  excessive ;  yet,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  they,  like 
the  Comitia,  were  content  to  leave  tJie  responsibility  with  the  censors, 
without  murmuring  or  interference.  Originally  all  the  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  the  city,  but  when  the  rights  of  isopolity,  munioipia  and 
colonise  were  merged,  throughout  Italy,  into  the  more  comprehensive 
privileges  of  general  citixenship,  the  lists  were  made  at  the  pomts  of 
residence,  and  forwarded  to  the  censors  at  Rome. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Rome  were 
usually  derived,  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions :  the  property 
tax,  thevectigal  and  the  tribute. 

The^rt^  was  a  contribution  exacted  from  each  citizen,  according 
to  his  landed  property,  and  the  rest  of  his  res  maneipi^  with  the  single 
exemption  of  lands  in  Italy.  This  tax  was  paid  in  money  to 
the  quaestors,  officers  to  whom  belonged  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  funds  in  the  city  and  in  all  the  provinces.  When 
collected,  it  was  deposited  in  the  ararium  or  treasury,  situated  in  t^e 
Temple  of  Saturn,  or  paid  directly  to  the  army,  when  so  required. 
From  the  scanty  memorials  extant  upon  this  interesting  subject,  it 
is  not  certainly  known  what  were  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  property  tax.  It  is,  however,  certain^ — and  fVom  that 
a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn — that  not  far  from  this  period,  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth  were  augmented  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Nearly  a  century  before,  Appius  Claudius,  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Rome,  had  in  his  family,  as  clients  and  slaves,  ftiU  5,000 
persons,  who  had  lands  assigned  them  across  the  Arno.  The  Fabian 
fiunily,  on  an  occasion  of  pressing  moment,  volunteered  to  take  the 
war  against  the  Veii  into  their  own  hands,  and  actually  carried  on  the 
same  for  nearly  two  years  with  various  success.  At  a  later  date,  G. 
C  Claudius  Isodorus  lefl  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  257,000  of  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  always  a  favorite 
pursuit,  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  profits  and  its  pleasures  by 
farmers  of  lesser  as  well  as  larger  estate.  The  former  cultivate 
lands  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  latter  with  slaves,  upon  princi- 
ples which  tended  to  develop  and  to  retain  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  with  implements  of  the  most  approved  construction. 
Their  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and  the  various  kinds  of 
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pulse ;  of  hay,  of  flaz,  and  of  the  willow  for  baskets  and  brooms ; 
of  the  vine,  and  of  wool,  yielded  a  liberal  return  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed. Such  in  fact  was  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  ground,  that 
the  importation  of  com  was  then  unknown.  The  vecHffol^  which 
strict!  J  means  a  toll  or  subsidy,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  term 
by  which  to  distinguish,  though  not  without  obscurity,  evoy 
species  of  tax  not  embraced  in  the  direct  property  tax,  or  tribute. 
The  rates,  after  having  been  fixed  by  the  censors,  were  farmed  out  to 
the  highest  bidder  upon  a  lease  of  five  years.  The  bidding  took 
place  in  the  forum — ^the  conditions  having  been  previously  read  to 
the  assembled  people.  Those  who  leased  or  fiirmed  them  were  called 
puhlicaniy  and  were  usually  Roman  knights,  who  associated  together 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  contracts,  to  make  the  required 
advances  or  securities  with  less  difficulty.  Under  these  publicani 
were  associated  a  swarm  of  subalterns,  who  collected  such  of  the 
vectigal  as  belonged  to  the  provinces.  These  inferior  collectors  are 
the  publicans  so  oflen  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
were  exceedingly  heartless  and  rapadous,  Imd  generally  amassed 
enormous  fortunes. 

First  in  importance  of  the  vectigalia  were  the  duties  on  Imports 
and  £xports.  A  leading  feature  of  the  system  in  connection  with 
these,  was  the  pre-payment  of  duties  on  goods  imported  before  they 
were  landed,  and  on  those  exported  before  embarkation.  The  duty, 
too,  was  levied  according  to  a  per  centage  <m  the  value,  and  not  by 
any  fixed  table.  Commercial  pursuits  were  never  esteemed  nor  en- 
couraged among  the  Romans  as  an  honorable  avocation.  The  patri- 
cians were  excluded  from  trades  of  skill,  as  well  as  of  barter,  by  law, 
and  the  plebeians  engaged  in  them,  if  at  all,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain.  No  better  commentary  can  be  given  of  this  apathy 
and  neglect  of  commerce  than  a  glance  at  their  monetary  regulations. 
During  four  hundred  and  eighty*four  years,  their  only  currency  con- 
sisted in  pieces  of  brass  stamped  with  the  image  of  some  domestic 
animal.  Then  silver  was  coined,  and  sixty-two  years  later,  gold. 
The  mint  from  which  the  coinage  issued,  was  situated  in  the  Temple 
of  Juno-Moneta — ^whence  money;  and  was  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Triumviri  Monetaies.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  usurers 
transacted  the  business  of  exchange— of  loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  and  of  making  remittances  to  distant  countries.  The  in- 
terest which  the  law  allowed  upon  loaned  money  or  other  debts, 
varied  at  different  periods  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  though  double, 
and  even  five  times  those  sums  was  occasionally  demanded  and  paid. 
Nearly  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
carried  on  through  the  aid  and  intervention  of  bankers,  who  kept  the 
account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  exceeding  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  necessity  and  the  de- 
mands of  luxury  invited  and  gradually  extended  various  branches  of 
trade  in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  formed  with  some  of  the  states 


of  the  East,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  that  time  the  most  opi»> 
lent,  powerful  and  enterprising  of  all  the  eommercial  nations. 

Second^--On  Mines.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spain,  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  sne- 
cessively  worked  them  with  immense  profits ;  but  it  was  reserred 
k>T  the  avarice  and  industry  of  the  Romans,  by  ingenious  expedients 
and  incredible  labor,  to  tear  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  greatest 
rewards. 

Thousands  of  the  natire  popnladoo,  condemned  to  captivity,  plied 
in  the  mines  with  no  respite,  eiUier  by  day  or  night — under  the  con- 
stant infUotion  of  the  lash— surrounded  by  water,  and  in  dark  and 
deep  pitflL  Twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  in  gold  was  the  annual 
product  of  Asturia,  Gallada  and  Lusitania ;  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars daily  enridied  the  Roman  coffers  from  the  mines  of  Carthagena. 
Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in  those  frightful  depths. 

TMrd — On  Salt.  The  Romans  placed  a  high  value  on  salt  ft 
was  always  used  in  sacrifices,  and  was  the  chief  thing  eaten  with 
bread  and  cheese.     Placing  salt  before  a  stranger,  was  reckoned  a 

Smbol  of  friendship,  and  it  was  an  evil  omen  to  spill  it  at  table.  In 
s  earliest  times  it  was  subject  to  a  tax ;  but  shortly  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  kings,  by  an  edict  of  the  senate,  indiyiduals  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  whilst  the  government  itself  un- 
dertook its  exdusive  management.  Subsequently,  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  a  country  fttmed  for  its  productions  in  salt,  as 
well  as  of  the  precious  metals,  a  new  tax  was  introduced,  and  a 
further  importation  of  salt  into  that  country  prohibited,  in  order  to  , 
extend,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  woHting  of  the  salt-pits. 

Iburth — On  Bridges  and  Reads.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centered 
in  Rome.  These  roads,  issuing  from  the  dty,  and  crossing  the  Tiber 
upon  eight  different  bridges,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  ter- 
minated only  by  die  distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  most  an^ 
cient  and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  roads  was  the  Appian  way, 
which  extended  from  Rome  to  Capua,  thence  to  Beneventum,  and 
afterwards  to  Brundusium,  some  three  hundred  miles.  Passing 
through  the  Pontine  marshes,  its  projector,  Appius  Claudius,  de- 
signed it  for  the  double  purpose  of  transportation  and  of  drainage, 
in  MTidtfa,  it  extended  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet;  was  raised 
in  the  centre  by  ^ree  distinct  layers  of  materials — ^first  with  stones 
and  mingled  cement ;  then  with  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  lastly  with 
hard  hexagonal  stones,  so  nicely  and  exactly  fitted  together  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  one  solid  piece.  On  either  side  of  this,  and 
other  great  roads,  ways  were  likewise  constructed  for  foot-passengers, 
protected  and  marked  by  curbs.  Arches  and  bridges  spanned  the 
oroadest  and  most  rapid  streams,  and  mountains  and  other  inter- 
vening obstacles  were  leveled  without  regard  to  cost,  labor  or  diffi- 
culties. Milestones  accurately  divided  the  distance  between  one 
dty  and  another,  and  at  smaller  distances  stones  were  placed  for 
travelers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  remount 
their  horses.  In  later  times,  at  convenient  points,  inns  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  wayfarers,  and  post-houses  at  every  five 
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or  eix  miles,  sappHed  wi  A  bones,  for  the  speedy  traoamissioii  of  In- 
telligence. Carriages  and  other  Toludes  loaded  with  merobandise, 
and  perhaps  travelers,  passing  along  these  highways,  were  ocnnpdled 
to  pay  a  toll.  Men  of  the  highest  dignity  alone  were  entrusted  with 
the  ohai^  of  the  fMiblic  ways. 

F^th.'^On  AquediMts.  Amongst  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
antiquity,  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  These 
were  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection  and  magnificence  unequaled  by 
any  similar  architecture  in  modem  times.  Commencing  thirty, 
forty,  and  eren  sixty  miles  in  the  interior,  the  water  was  conducted 
in  one  continued  covered  ohannel  of  stone.  Arches  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  carried  it  along  for  miles,  over  the  widest  vaW 
leys  and  deepest  rivers,  whilst  by  huge  tunnels  it  penetrated  throu^ 
mountains  and  solid  rocks.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  tiiere  were 
nine  of  these  aqueducts,  and  afterwards  under  the  emperors  no  less 
than  twenty.  The  water  obtained  through  the  Mardan  aqueduct 
was  most  highly  esteemed,  and  came  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  little  river  Pitonius.  The  Aqua  Julia,  and  the  Aqua  Tepula 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  same  aqueduct  as  the  Aqua  Manna,  bat 
on  higher  levels.  The  whole  aqueduct,  supported  on  1 ,000  archea, 
was  divided  into  three  stories  or  channels,  each  of  whidi  conducted 
a  supply  of  water.  Having  reached  the  city  at  conv^ent  points, 
the  contents  of  the  aqueducts  were  discharged  into  spacious  resell 
voire,  and  were  ihenoe  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  in  every  direction 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  suburbs.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  immense  quantity  of  piue  water  was  used  in  the  public  baths ; 
of  which  atone  time  there  were  800,  built  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture^ from  the  simple  and  plain,  to  a  scale  of  grandeur  truly 
amazing.  Another  portion  of  it  found  its  wi^  into  &ose  vast  sub- 
terranean  passages  called  doacse  or  sewers,  and  thus  served  to  carry 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  Still  another  portion  of  it  was  used  in  &mi- 
lies,  in  private  baths,  fountains  and  gardens.  When  devoted  to  pur^ 
poses  such  as  these,  the  recipients  of  the  benefit  paid  an  annual  stipend 
mto  the  treasury.  It  is  related  in  history,  that  at  one  time  two 
aqueducts  were  seriously  injured  by  the  frauds  of  individuals  in  ab- 
stracting the  water. 

•  Sixth. — The  DeeumcB  and  Scripiurd, — These  taxes — ^the  one  a 
tithe  and  the  other  a  pasture  tax — were  derived  from  the  ager  publi* 
eus,  or  public  domain.  Whenever  the  Romans  succeeded  in  Um  con 
quest  of  a  country  they  appropriated  a  portion,  generally  a  third,  of 
tiie  land  to  their  own  use.  A  peace  or  impunity  was  oftentimes  pui^ 
diased  by  lar^  grants  of  land  to  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
vicinal  states,  ^e  punishment  of  death,  to  whidi  the  Romans 
never  resorted  except  in  extreme  cases,  was  not  unfrequenUy  com* 
muted  by  the  unconditicmaj  surrenderor  all  property.  By  these  and 
similar  modes,  the  ager  publious  embraced  various  and  extensive 
tracts  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  eligible  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  empire.  They  were  sometimes  sold,  but  were 
usually  bestowed  in  grants  to  particular  persons ;  leased  to  £ftrmers 
at  a  certain  rent,  or  returned  to  the  original  owners  upon  an  uncer- 
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tain  tenure,  olurged  with  the  payment  of  tlM  dtentna^  Tbete  tithes 
were  geseisftlljr  a  tenth  of  the  oom,  when  that  was  the  prodoet  of  the 
fiurm,  or  double  that  sum  on  vineyards.  The  seriptura-^do  oalled, 
heoause  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  oattle  on  the  public  pastures^ 
sabsoribed  their  names  before  the  former  of  themr— was  an  exaotion 
of  two-tenths  of  the  yonng,  the  cheese)  and  the  wool  of  cattle  fed 
upon  those  pastures.  The  disposition- of  the  public  lands  Ibrmed  a 
nitful  theme  of  contention  at  Borne.  The  agtarian  laws  so .  much 
BpcikMi  of  and  so  little  understood,  had  re^oreaoe  to  a  division  of 
thesQ  lands,  and  were  no  attacks  upon  private  propertj.  The 
troobleS)  the  complaints,  and  the  resbtances,  whioh  distinguish  every 
attempt  made  to  parcel  out,  or  to  bestow  these  knds^  were  occasioned 
by  persons  who  had  settled  on  them  without  having  acquired  any 
title. 

Setmnth.'^There  were  l^cewise  at  different  periods,  and  for  a  time 
only,  taxes  laid  upon  bachelors;  upon  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of 
women ;  upon  chariots  of  more  than  a  certain  price ;  upon  freed 
slaves ;  upon  fisheries ;  upon  the  estates  of  orphans ;  vapoa  high-priced 
young  slaves,  which  for  this  purpose  were  estimated  at  teu  times 
their  value,  and  subsequently  upon  tiles. 

TniBDTBS. — Whenever  the  Romans  desited  to  retain  a  conquered 
comUry  as  tlie  property  of  the  state,  they  converted  it  into  a  pro- 
vince. It. received  its  laws  from  Eosne;  officers  for  its  gorero- 
ment  were  appointed  by  the  Roman  people,  and  the  censors  regu* 
lated  its  taxes.  The  property  tax  and  the  vectigalia  were  ai  once 
introduced,  and  an  additional  and  often  arbitrary  tribute  exacted. 
This  tribute  was  generally  required  in  the  form  oif  what  was  oalled 
cetuus  eapiUs  ;  it  was  uniform  in  each  province,  w«s  paid  in  money, 
and  was  more  or  less  grievous  as  the  fluctuatiDg  wants  of  the  trea- 
suiy  might  demand. 

'Die  system  of  peculation,  too  frequently  adopted  by  the  Roman 
officials  in  charge  of  the  provinces,  was  proverbial ;  and  to  this  &ct, 
rather  than  tiie  enormity  of  the  stipulated  taxes,  may  be  traced  the 
oppression  which  eat  out  the  substance  and  crushed  the  industry  of 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  under  the  sway  of  Borne. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  provinces  in  swelling  the  treasury 
may  be  formed,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  revenues  derived  from  a  few 
of  them  about  the  olose  of  the  republia  From  Egypt  the  annual 
product  to  the  treasury  was  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;  from 
Gaul  about  ten,  and  from  Asia,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompey, 
twenty-two  millioiM. 

In  addition  to  these  rsgular  revenues,  there  were,  occasionally, 
irregular  or  extracnrdinary  sources  of  income  to  the  Roman  sti^e. 

Voluntary  contributions,  in  eases  of  urgent  public  necessity  in  the 
early  days  of  the  r^Miblio,  frequently  displayed  the  generoatty  and 
the  patriotism  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  oecurred  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Gannc  The  treasuiy 
was  empty ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  censors  were  unable  to  repair 
the  sacred  e^fiees ;  to  furnish  horses  to  the  curule  magistmtes,  or  to 
perform  any  duty  inrolvii^  the  expenditure  of  money*     Imme 
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diately  a  large  number  of  the  publio  contractors  gave  notice  that 
they  would  make  no  demand  of  payment  until  the  war  waa  ended ; 
other  creditors  with  equal  spirit  declared  they  did  not  desire  payment 
in  the  present  exigency ;  the  property  of  minors  and  widows  waa 
hypothecated  to  the  state,  upon  the  public  faith  being  piedged  in 
redemption ;  and  no  horseman  and  no  soldier  would  receive  his  pay. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  it  became  necessary  to  man  a  fleet, 
and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  rowers,  a  call  was 
made  by  the  eonsub  for  private  contributions.  All  the  senators 
hastened  to  bring  in  their  gold,  silver  and  brass,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coin,  plate  or  jewels,  to  the  treasury,  vrilh  such  ardor  and  emula- 
tion, that  while  each  pressed  to  have  his  name  among  the  first  on  the 
registers,  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  receive,  and  the  clerks  to 
enter  the  contributions.  The  same  zeal  and  unanimity  were  socm 
apparent  in  the  action  of  the  equestrian  or^^r  and  the  commons. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  served,  occasionally,  to  replenish 
most  amply  the  Roman  treasury.  These  were  sold  by  the  pr  etor, 
so  &r  as  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  previous  rewards 
promised  to  the  soldiery,  and  of  the  vows  made  to  the  gods.  Scipio 
having  succeeded  in  taking  Garthagena,  weighed  and  reckoned  to  the 
qufidstor  two  hundred  ai^  seventy-six  golden  bowls,  every  one  of 
nearly  a  pound  weight;  eightpeen  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  wrought  and  coined,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
vessels  and  utensils  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  b^des  brass,  iron, 
slaves,  com,  ships  and  military  stores  in  quantities  equally  surprisii^. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  were  com- 
pelled, as  the  only  conditions  of  peace,  to  surrender  among  other  things 
their  fleet  of  500  vessels,  all  their  elephants,  and  to  pay,  in  fifly  annua) 
instalments,  10,000  Eubic  talents,  or  nearly  9,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  glory,  however,  of  having  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
treasury  by  battles  and  conquests,  belongs  to  Paulus  iEmilius.  His 
triumph,  upon  his  return  from  conquered  Macedon,  was  graced, 
acoordinff  to  the  lowest  estimates,  by  2,260,000  dollars  in  silver ; 
2,439,8^  dollars  in  gold ;  a  bowl  of  solid  gold  weighing  600  pounds, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  plate ;  besides  silver  bowls,  horns,  goblets  and 
cups.  Such  were  the  large  sums  which  now  flowed  into  the  exchequer 
from  the  various  provinces,  that  the  property  tax,  B.  C.  168,  was 
abolished ;  fifty-one  years  later,  the[ager  publicus  was  relieved  from 
the  usual  burdens,  and  forty-seven  years  after  that  a  law  was  passed 
df  abolendis  JtcUice  vecHgaiius, 

Afterwards,  when  Julius  Cesar  forced  the  Temple  <^  Saturn 
and  seized  upon  the  treasury,  according  to  PHny,  the  treasure  was 
immense,  both  in  coin  and  in  wedges  of  gold,  reserved  from  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  war. 
Ihe  sums  thus  abstracted  approached  six  millions  of  dollars,  whidi 
CoBsar  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  with  twenty-four  millions. 
In  the  time  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Anthony  and 
Lepidus,  B.  C.  43,  the  property  tax  was  restored. 

Thirty-one  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Rome  ceased  to  be  a 
republic,  and  became,  for  a  period  of  506  years,  subject  to  the  awmy 
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of  saeoessive  eropeiort.  The  eiiy  then  corered  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  population  exceeded  a  million  of  bouIs.  The 
empire  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  Italy,  Carthage  and 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Macedon,  Gaol  and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia^ 
Britain  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  paid  their  tributes  into  the  trea^ 
sory  of  the  imperial  dty.  One  hundred  millions  of  people  did 
homage  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  Ootavius  crushed,  under  the 
advance  of  his  victorious  legions,  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty.  That 
wii^  and  sagacious  prince,  not  satisfied  with  t^  millions  of  tribute 
which  annually  flowed  from  the  provinces,  proceeded, by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  bring  back  upon  Rome  and  Italy  their  ancient 
burdens.  His  system  of  taxation  was  simple,  yet  searching:— 
1. — A  general  aeseesnient  an  the  property^  both  real  and  pen^nal^ 
of  (he  Roman  eiiiztn.  This  tax,  even  though  exceedingly  moderate, 
was  one  of  importance.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  akme,  there 
were  Ibrty-eight  thousand  houses.  Some  of  these,  <Hie  in  twenty, 
were  either  stately  mansions  or  costly  palaces.  In  many  of  them 
might  be  £>und  ^1  that  comfort  or  convenience  could  desire,  art 
obtain,  or  the  most  &stidious  luxury  suggest ;  markets,  hippodromes, 
fountains,  baths,  gardens,  and  groves  oirarest  trees,  with  walks,  ter- 
races, colonnades,  and  statuary.  Suburban  villas,  beyond  the  walla, 
of  the  most  splendid  architecture,  met  the  eye  in  everv  direction. 
Further  in  the  interior  were  extensive  farms,  cultivated  by  immense 
numbers  of  slaves ;  vast  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  graaed  upon  rich 
pastures,  parks  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals  relieved  the  monoto* 
ny  of  the  scene ;  artificial  lakes  abounded  in  noble  fish,  and  now  and 
then  a  magnificent  palace  overlooked  the  whole.  The  useful, 
too,  was  combined  with  the  omamentid.  Hieir  orchards  of  apples, 
plunis,  pears,  cherries  and  figs;  their  fences  made  of  rails,  or  hedges 
or  ditches;  their  bams,  threshing  machines,  and  granaries;  their 
houses  for  hens,  for  bees  and  for  SMrine,  were  constructed  in  a  style 
which  gave  evidence  both  of  permanence  and  convenience.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  Cicero  had  eighteen  villas,  farms  and  coun. 
try  seaU ;  the  fish-pond  of  C.  Henius  sold  for  nearly  |;160,000 ;  M. 
Soaurus  lost,  by  the  burning  of  his  villa,  upwards  of  four  millions, 
and  the  estate  of  Craseus  was  valued  at  |;7,500,000.  In  later  times 
many  of  the  wealthier  senators  had  cultivated  estates  not  only  in 
difierent  portions  of  Italy,  but  even  beyond  the  Ionian  and  iEgean 


2. — The  £xeUe.  This  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  every  arti- 
cle sold  in  the  markets  or  at  auction,  embracing  alike  the  sale  of 
lands,  houses,  and  the  most  valuable  personal  property,  and  all  those 
minute  objects  which  form  a  part  of  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
individual. 

The  markets  at  Rome,  at  which  most  commodities  for  the  table 
were  exposed  to  sale,  were  somewhat  remarkable.  These  were  dwe 
in  number ;  the  forum  boavium  or  cattle  market ;  suarium  or  swine 
market;  piscarium  or  fish  market;  oletorium  or  vegetable  market, 
and  the  forum  cupidinis,  where  pastry  and  oonfbctions  were  sold* 
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These  markets  laj  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  were  contigu* 
008  to  eaoh  other.  They  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  mdilef^ 
who  regularlj,  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  examined  all  the  proyisioDS 
oflfered  for  sale ;  caused  those  that  were  not  good  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber ;  prevented  the  use  of  unjust  weights  and  measures,  and 
fined  such  delinquents  as  refused  or  neglected  a  compliance  with  tlie 
sumptuary  laws.  Sales  by  auction  were  common  methods  by  whidi 
property  changed  owners.  There  were  certain  courts  in  the  Forum 
where  auctions  were  held ;  a  public  crier  called  out  the  price,  and  a 
magistmte,  who  was  in  attendance,  adjudged  each  article  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  person  who  bade  heM  up  his  finger.  A  money  bro- 
ker marked  down  the  article  sold  in  his  book;  and  the  purchaser 
either  paid  the  price  in  money,  or  gave  security  for  it  at  the  previ** 
ously-expressed  option  of  the  seller, 

3.-2^  Customs.  These  were  levied,  from  an  eighth  to  a  fortieth 
part,  on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which,  from  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  world,  sought  and  found  a  ready  market  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
Qnnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  ebony,  jewels,  a  great  variety  of 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  leather,  slaves  and  eunuchs,  were  all 
subject  to  a  sub^dy.  There  was  a  discrimination  in  fiivor  of  the  pro- 
dooCions  of  the  empire  over  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  of  neces 
saries  in  preference  to  luxuries. 

4. — All  legacies  and  inheritances  paid  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
Uieir  value  when  over  a  certain  sum,  unless  the  heir  was  nearest  of 
kin  on  the  father's  side.  None  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  make  a 
will;  hence  every  foreigner,  every  provincial  and  every  freed  man,  who 
was  invested  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  citizen,  increased 
the  chances  of  a  lucrative  income  to  the  state.  How  far  this  may 
have  had  an  infiuence  in  relaxing  tJie  ancient  rigidity  in  oonfisrring 
the  honor  of  citizenship,  of  course  cannot  be  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  fi*om  time  to  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  subsequently 
of  the  whole  Roman  world,  except  slaves,  were  placed  upon  a  perfbct 
equality  in  all  their  civil  and  municipal  rights.  The  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property  by  gifl,  or  sale,  or  will,  was  absolute  and  unfettered ; 
a  stranger  was  oftentimes  the  recipient  of  bounties,  in  preference  to 
those  who  were  united  to  the  testator  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  custom  of  Rome,  for  clients  and  depen- 
dants to  bequeath  to  their  patrons  and  friends  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  estates,  as  the  highest  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude; 
and  the  more  that  a  man  thus  received  the  more  it  redounded  to  his 
credit.  Thus  it  was  a  boast  with  Cicero  that  he  gained  a  million  of 
dollars  by  the  voluntary  gifU  of  his  dying  friends;  Atticus,  so  famed 
for  his  elegant  ease  and  amiable  temper,  succeeded  to  many  exten- 
sive estates,  and  Augustus  himself  inherited,  through  the  testaments 
of  his  clients  and  others,  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

From  the  system  of  revenue  t^us  established  by  Augustus,  there 
were  occasional  variations  of  only  slight  importance  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  until  Constantine  the  Great,  A.  D.  815,  became 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  worid,  and  removed  Ae  seat  of  empire  to 
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GomteDtinople.  A  reoonstruotion  of  the  vast  «difioe  wfakh  oomposed 
the  state,  now  took  phioe  apon  a  plan  entirely  new,  Idoktry  w«s 
sappretted,  and  ChristianHy  was  encouraged  by  the  erection  of  insti- 
tutions of  worship,  and  by  extending  patronage  to  the  followers  of 
the  true  God.  The  new  court  of  Con^»ntine,  which  thus  drew  around 
it  mudi  of  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  age,  unfortunately  became 
the  scene  of  ibllies,  of  revelries,  and  of  splendors  unriimled  even  in  le- 
gendary lore.  New  arts  and  devices  for  the  exaction  of  taxes  wel^ 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  these  ^lendid  pleasures  might  be  gratified. 
Without  abolishing  the  customs  on  merchandise,  or  the  other  subst*- 
dies  established  already,  Constantine  introduced,  and  his  successor* 
followed,  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  which  reached  every 
province,  every  dtisen,  and  every  species  of  property  in  the  empire. 

The  indietiofiy  in  chronology  a  cyde  of  fifteen  years,  was  now  made 
a  period  of  taxation.  The  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict  or  indiction, 
^ich  was  published  in  every  oity  uid  diocese,  prescribed  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute,  and  terms  of  its  payment.  The  svper'indicti0n 
was  an  additional  tax  levied  eiliier  when  the  revenues  fell  short  of 
the  computation,  or  to  meet  some  real  or  imaginary  exigency  of  the 
public  ^rvice.  An  accurate  census  was  made  at  the  regular  distance 
of  fifteen  yeara  ^  The  lands  were  measured  by  surveyors,  who  were 
sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported ;  and  an  estimate  was 
made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  years.*' 
The  proprietor,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  hi  the  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  death,  in  case  of  prevarication,  was  compelled  to  render  a 
correct  schedule  of  his  slaves,  of  his  cattle,  and  of  his  property  in 
general.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribute,  thus  wrung  from  the  labor 
and  wealth  of  the  citisen,  was  exacted  in  gold,  whilst  the  remainder, 
more  oppressive  still,  called  the  anona,  was  paid  into  the  imperial 
magazines,  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  from  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  whether  it. "  was  wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron.'* 

As  the  rolls  of  tribute,  thus  returned,  were  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  dtizens  who  possessed  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  it 
was  easy  to  take  a  step  further,  and  to  levy  a  tax  per  capita.  Tlie 
value  of  a  tributary  head  probably  varied  at  difibrent  places  and  at 
di^rent  times.  In  Gaul  the  common  standard  was  forty>five  dollars 
per  head,  and  the  exactions  thus  rapadously  demanded  as  a  whole 
from  all  the  provinces,  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  lustral  contribution  was  a  distinct  and  per- 
sonal tribute,  intended  to  reach  that  respectable  and  wealthy  class 
who  were  engaged  in  trade.  It  was  levied  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  approach  of  that  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors 
of  the  people.  Every  species  of  trade  and  of  industry,  whether  in- 
vested in  money  or  merchandise,  or  derived  from  art  or  labor,  was 
subject  to  this  imposition.  The  merchant  and  the  usurer — the  manu- 
&cturer  and  mechanic — the  wholesale  vender  of  the  city,  and  the  re- 
tailer of  the  remotest  village — all  engaged  in  traffic  and  gain, 
except  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates—^ 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  hard  and  humiliatmg  sacrifice  of  a 
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portion  of  their  earnings  with  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Backs  - 
and  scourges  originally,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison  subsequently,  at- 
tested  the  severity  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  to  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  insolvent  debtors  to  the  state. 

Besides  these  public  revenues,  which  an  absolute  monarch  might 
levy  at  his  pleasure,  the  emperors  derived  a  conniderable  in^^me 
from  their  private  estates.  From  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  from 
faihiUes  who  had  successively  enjoyed  the  throne,  or  from  the  de- 
mesnes of  conquered  kings,  these  estates  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, until  t£ey  were  scattered  through  all  the  provinces.  In  the 
fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia,  the  royal  domains  were  so  extensive  as  to 
require  a  private  treasurer.  Tfa^  temple  of  Comana,  situated  there, 
and  dedicated  to  Bellona,  was  suppressed,  and  the  consecrated  lands; 
with  six  thousand  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers,  were  applied 
to  t^e  private  uses  of  the  emperor. 

Hiere  were  offerings  which,  though  once  voluntary,  and  still  per- 
haps bore  the  semblance  of  a  gift,  contributed  now  to  sweirtl^ 
ooners  of  the  public.  The  first  of  these  was  the  coronary  goldy  a 
popular  donation,  which  originated  in  an  ancient  custom,  and  was 
used  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  some  victorious  general.  Now  it  was 
exacted  as  a  debt  of  duty,  and  instead  of  being  reserved  for  tne  oc» 
casion  of  a  triumph,  it  was  granted  by  compulsion  from  the  several 
cities  and  provinces  as  often  as  the  emperor  chose  to  announce  any 
great  event,  real  or  imaginary,  which  graced  his  reign. 

When  to  these  enormous  burdens  and  exactions  are  added  the 
gold  of  affliction^  which  was  a  personal  tribute  upon  the  industry  of 
the  poor ;  the  aerial  tribute^  which  was  an  annual  gift,  exceeding  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  levied  by  the  praetorian  prefect,  in  such  man- 
ner as  his  discretion  dictated,  as  a  present  to  the  emperor;  the  free 
gift  of  the  Roman  senate,  of  about  half  that  sum,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  in&mous  and  rapacious  monopoly  of  silk 
by  the  royal  treasurer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufacturers  of 
lyre  and  Bery  tus,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  driven  into  exile — that  the  poor  were  depressed  for  the  want  of 
food — that  many  abandoned  the  possession  of  landed  estates  from 
inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  and  that  some  of  the 
provinces,  especially  the  once  beautiful  Campania — rendered  classic 
as  the  retreat  of  Tully,  and  other  illustrious  citizens — ^within  sixty 
years  after  the  deaUi  of  Constantine,  was  rendered  the  abode  of  a 
desolation  so  melancholy  and  complete,  as  to  leave  little  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  barbarian  hordes  which  were  ere  long  to  sweep  like 
a  whirlwind  into  Italy,  and  to  scatter  the  Roman  empire  into  frag- 
ments for  even 
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ART.  in.-THE  STATES  OP  EUROPE-SPAIN. 

BISTORT  OP  THE  COUNTRY KXTKST  AND  PHT8ICAL  PBATURB»— MINIRAL, 

TBGETABLB,  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONfr— AGRIOULTURB,  MANUPACTURJM, 
A^    OOMMBROS — TAXATION — RXVRNUS    AND    PINANCE8— ARMT    AND 

NATT LOCAL      DITI8I0N8 COLONICS — POPULATION,      AMOUNT      AND 

CHARACTRR — ^RBUOION  AND  KDUGATION — LANGUAON,  UTSRATURX  AND 
TBB  FINS  ARTS,  XTO.,  BTO. 

Tkis  eonatkntet  the  fifth  of  our  teriet  of  papert  upon  Snrope,  the  othen  beisg  the 
"Zbll-vereio,"  *•  BjimU,"  "Tarkey/'  aed  **  Greece."  Thej  are  prepared  from  all  the 
latest  and  moat  reliable  aoorcea  of  information,  and  will  be  iUlowed  bj  more  elaborate 
staiiatic  return*  and  ubles  hereafUr. — £o. 

History  of  thb  Country. — Spain  was  inhabited,  at  the  earliest 
period  in  which  it  is  known  in  history,  by  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts. 
These  nations  had  come  thither  from  their  original  home  in  Asia  at  a 
period  anterior  to  historical  records.  The  Iberians  had  settled  in 
the  eastern  and  southern,  the  Celts  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  country ;  but  the  latter,  having  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come intermingled  with  the  former,  received  the  name  of  Celti- 
berians.  The  whole  country  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
appellation  of  Iberia^  and  sometimes  Hesperia,  (t.  e.,  the  we$Um 
Imd,)  which  latter  name,  however,  was  applied  by  them  to  Italy, 
and  in  general  to  any  country  whidh  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  Part 
of  Spain,  that  situated  around  Tartessus,  is  probably  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Tarshish ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  called  by  the  Romans  HUpama^  a  term  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  ipan,  ^'  concealed,"  and  think  that  the  land  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  little  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Pbcenician  traders.  Bochart  derives  the  appellation 
from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  thaphan^  ^'  a  rabbit ;"  and  sup* 
poses  that  this  name  was  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, because  it  was  found  by  them  to  abound  in  these  animals. 
This  latter  derivation  is  the  preferable  one,  but  neither  of  the  two 
can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  time  the  Phoenicians,  coming  from  the  coast  of  Asia  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  established  colonies  in  this  to  them  ^*  the 
Ux  west,**  first  probably  at  Tartessus,  then  at  Gades,  (now  Cadiz,) 
and  subsequently  at  other  places.  Part  of  ilie  country  was  subjected 
to  their  rule,  and  the  conquered  inhabitants  were  forced  to  work  the 
ridi  silver  and  gold  mines  with  which  the  region  abounded.  Their 
trade  with  the  country  was  lucrative,  and  at  first  was  carried  on 
secretly ;  but  at  length  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
participate  in  it,  and  founded  trading-&ctories  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  southern  coast.  Carthage,  though  itself  a  colony  of  Phoenicia, 
soon  coveted,  amid  her  rising  commercial  greatness,  the  Spanish  coK 
ooies  of  the  moUier  country.    She  captured  them,  and  reduced  the 
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whole  o{  mariUme  Spain  to  a  GarUiaginian  province.  The  interior, 
however,  she  could  not  subdue,  for  the  luirdy  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  could  ill  brook  the  servitude  which  the  natives  of  the 
coast  were  compelled  to  endure.  Thus  for  several  centuries  the 
sway  of  Carthage  was  predominant  and  undisputed  in  southern  Spam ; 
but,  on  the  rise  of  the  Konum  power,  the  native  tribes  of  the  peninsula 
allied  themselves  with  that  nation,  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Punic  yoke.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but^  only  to  put  on  the 
chains  which  had  been  forged  for  them  at  Rome.  At  first  an  ally, 
Rome,  as  was  her  wont,  became  at  last  a  mistress.  The  capture  of 
Numantia,  in  134  B.  C,  gave  to  ^e  Romans  a  supremacy  over  Spain 
which  for  centuries  was  disputed  by  no  other  foreign  nation ;  but  the 
country  was  not  fully  subjugated,  despite  all  the  efforts,  even  of 
Oeasar  and  his  lieutenants,  until  about  25  years  before  Christ  At 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  adopted  the  language,*  the  laws,  the  customs  and  the 
manners  of  its  conquerors.  Under  Augustus,  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  Spain  was  known  as  Tarraconensis ;  Uie .  southeastern 
as  Badtica ;  the  western  (Portugal)  as  Lusitania;  but  in  the  tin^  of 
Constantine,  the  extreme  northwestern  part  was  called  Gallfficia 
(Gallicia,)  and  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Bffitica  was  known 
asCarthaginiensis  (Murda.)  The  various  Spanish  tribes  had  now 
becoma  fused  into  one  nation,  which  had  become  a  civilized  and* 
peace-loving  people.  Literature  and  the  arts  were  in  a  flourishii^ 
state,  and  several  centuries  of  repose  and  prosperity  passed  away* 

At  length,  however,  came  the  migration  of  nations.  Neither 
Spain  nor  Rome  herself  could  withstand  the  shock.  Eariy  in  the 
fifth  century  hordes  of  uncivilized  foreigners,  rushing  from  the  north 
and  east»  began  to  pour  into  the  peninsula.  First  came  the  Alaoa, 
the  Sueves,  and  the  Vandals.  Then  the  Visigoths  stormed  in,  sub- 
dued those  who  preceded  them  in  their  migration,  and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  Romans  that  were  yet  left  behind,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  had  become  masters  of  the  entire  country.  Toledo  was 
made  the  capital  and  royal  residence  in  531 ;  and  a  Gothic  dynasty 
was  fully  established  over  Spain.  The  original  natives  were  for  the 
most  part  either  expelled,  or  extirpated ;  or  they  were  driven  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  among  the  people  of  which  are  now  found 
the  most  striking  relics  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celtiberians.  The  conquerors  ruled  with  an  iron  hand ;  and  the  ex- 
pression hijo  del  Ooda^  son  of  the  Chth^  (from  which,  corrupted,  comes 
the  Spanbh  kideUgo^)  became  the  title  of  a  noble,  lording  it  over  a 
herd  of  slaves. 

For  about  two  centuries  the  Visigoths  ruled  the  peninsula  without 
opposition.  Contentions  among  themselves  proved  at  last  their  rum. 
One  parly  mvited  the  Arabs  or  Moors  fVom  Africa  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  usual  oonsequenees  followed.  Crossing  over  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  an  immense  Moorish  army  hastened  in  711  to  the  at* 
tack  of  the  Visigoths,  who  stood  prepared  for  the  foe^  under  the  lead 
of  Roderic,  their  king,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Andalusia.  A 
nine  days'  battle  emmed ;  in  which  the  Grotbs  were  enliiely  defeated. 


and  Roderia  Aain*  TboM  of  the  ocmquered  who  were  left  alive,  were 
led  by  Pelagio  and  olher  ehieftahia  inlo  the  mountaiii  region  of  A^ 
turka,  wfaeoee^  unmolested  at  first  by  the  victors  on  aeeovmt  of  tiieir 
aupposad  ms^Dificanee,  they  commenced  a  contest  with  the  Moora, 
wh^,  thouffh  lasting  £or  seven  oentnrieSf  was  not  to  end  until  the 
last  of  that  hated  laee  had  been  exprikd  from  the  liberated  fcingdom. 
A^  gaining  the  battle  whieh  gave  them  the  control  of  Spain,  the 
Arabs  overran  the  whole  of  the  country,  exospt  the  little  province  now 
known  as  Asturiaa,  and  even  advanced  into  France.  Mohamme- 
danism threatened  to  extirpate  CSiristianity  in  Europe,  as  it  had 
done  in  Asia;  but  the  strong  arm  of  Chaiies  Martel  hurkd  back  the 
host  of  Saracenic  invaders,  and  their  conquest  was  confined  to  Spain. 

The  kingdom  which  the  Moors  now  founded  became  distinguished 
for  the  civilisation  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  courts  of 
Cordova  and  Ghanada  were  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  Encroadi- 
ments,  however,  soon  began  to  be  made  upon  its  power  by  the 
Christians  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  they  commem^d  to 
recover  by  degrees  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  About  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  in  which  the  Saracenic  conquest  took 
place,  Alphonso  L  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  from  this 
period,  province  afler  province  was  wrested  from  the  Moor.  (Several 
Christian  states  were  successively  formed,  of  which  the  two  most 
^werful  were  Castile  and  Arragon.  Spain  was  at  last  again  united 
into  <me  Christian  kingdom,  by  the  anion  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms— Ferdinand  of  Arragon  marrying  Isabella  of  Castile, 
(1474,^  and  by  the  final  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Moons 
(14^.)  That  part  of  Navarre  which  lies  south  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
ing seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  Naples 
having  been  conquered  by  his  army,  and  America  having  been  dis- 
covered by  a  navigator  sailing  under  his  patronage,  that  monarch, 
already  one  of  the  wisest,  became  now  one  of  tl^  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe* 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  daughter  Joanna,  then  by  his 
grandson  Charles  I.,  (1516,)  with  whom,  better  known  as  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  began  the  reign  of  the  hou$e  of  Haptburg  in  Spain. 
By  right  of  his  father  Philip,  Charles  possessed  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  the  Low  countries ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  inheri- 
tance of  ^ain  and  the  Indies,  now  vastly  increased  by  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Under  him  and  his  successor  Philip  II.,  (1656,) 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  of  England,  and  the  king  by  whom 
Portugal  was  conquered,  (1580,)  Spain  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  power  and  glory.  Her  armies  were  at  this  time  con- 
fessedly the  best  organized  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  her  dominions  included  several  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  civi- 
lised world.  Philip  11.  died  in  1589,  and  wss  succeeded  by  his  son 
Philip  IIL,  (1598—1621 ;)  then  followed  Phillip  IV.,  (1621—1665  ;) 
and  then  Charles  U.,  (1665 — 1700,)  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct. 

The  power  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  materially  declined.  Indeed, 
that  decline  had  conmienced  perceptibly  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
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n.,  whose  tyraany^  raised  a  revolt  in  the  NeUierlands  whidi  led  ulti- 
mately to  their  aeration  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  their  in- 
dependaioe  as  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  constant  and  ex- 
pensive wars  in  which  the  dififorent  monarchs  engaged,  the  rigid 
restrictions  which  thej  imposed  upon  commerce,  making  it  profitable 
only  to  those  nations  who  supplied  its  matermls,  exhausted  Uie 
resources  of  the  kingdom;  while,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
another,  ^  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  paralyzed  its  energies ;  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
the  commons  o(  OBwtile,  under  Qiarles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  fero- 
dous  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  extinguished  every  spark  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  subjected  the  country  to  the  vilest  of  all  despotisms, 
that  whidi  principally  depends  for  support  on  intolerance,  supersti- 
tious zeal,  and  religious  quackery."  The  armies  of  the  kingdom, 
once  so  formidable,  were  vanquished  by  the  French  under  Cond^ 
and  Turenne ;  and  Spain  soon  lost  her  rank  in  Europe,  while  the 
nations  which  surrounded  her  were  constantly  advancing  in  power, 
wealth,  and  civilization. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  war  of  the  suceesston  broke  out,  last- 
ing from  1701  to  1714.  It  resulted  m  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  claimants  of  the  throne  and  the  chief  combat- 
ants in  this  war,  were  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  French  prince,  great-grand- 
son of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  (afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,)  great-grandson  of  Philip  III.  The  German 
Empire,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Holland  and  End^,  took  part  in  the 
contest,  whidi  resulted,  by  the  peace  of  Utre<mt  (1713)  and  Rastadt, 
(1714,)  as  follows :  The  prince  of  Anjou,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
was  acknowledged,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain  and 
both  Indies ;  to  Charles,  or  the  house  of  Austria,  were  awarded  the 
possessions  which  Spain  had  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  except 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
under  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia;  to  England  were  assigned  Gibral- 
tar (which  that  power  still  possesses)  and  the  island  of  Minorca, 
(receded  in  1755,)  but  Holland  received  no  part  of  the  divided  ter- 
ritories. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that  which  it  succeeded, 
and  introduoed  some  r^orms  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
but  Spain  has  continued,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  be  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  its  powerfbl  and  influential 
neighbor,  France.  The  first  object  of  Philip  V.,  when  his  claim  to 
the  throne  had  been  fully  established,  was  to  fix  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  mainly  he  convoked,  in  1713, 
the  Cortes,  a  body  which  from  an  early  period  had  been  the  true  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  adopted  the  Sake  law,  or  that  by  which  the  succession 
in  France  was  regulated,  according  to  which  no  female  could  ever 
ascend  the  throne.  This,  therefore,  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Spanish,  as  it  had  been  for  years  of  the  French  kingdom.  To 
Philip  V.  succeeded  Ferdinand  VI.,  (1746— 1759;)  to  Ferdinand, 
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Charles  HI.,  (1769—1788 ;)  to  Charles  III.,  Charles  IV.  (1788—1808.) 
Enticed  bj  Napoleon,  whose  power  was  now  predominant  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  renounced,  in 
1808,  their  right  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  favor  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French;  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne.  This  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  endure.  War  was  de- 
clared against  France  by  the  exasperated  people ;  and  the  new  mon- 
arch met  with  the  warmest  opposition.  But  what  could  their  un- 
aided efforts  have  availed  against  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleon? 
The  assistance  of  England  was  sought  and  obtained,  and  then  ensued 
that  sanguinary  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  peninsular  war. 
It  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  the  French,  and  the  return, 
in  1814,  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (Charles  having  resigned)  as  king. 

Meantime,  during  the  waging  of  the  contest,  the  Cortes  had  been 
invoked  (1810)  to  devise  delays  for  the  safety  and  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  nad  framed  a  new  constitution  (1812.)  This  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  defective  both  in  its  provisions  and  in  its  practi- 
cal workings ;  it  was  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  did  it 
give  them  satisfaction.  The  nation  was  divided  into  factions ;  yet 
the  supporters  of  the  constitution  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  king 
would  restore  tranquillity  and  contentment.  The  king  did  return ; 
but  he  dissolved  the  Cortes  and  abolished  the  constitution.  Those 
who,  having  belonged^to  the  Cortes,  or  being  adherents  of  the  consti- 
tution, opposed  themselves  to  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  felt  the  weight 
of  his  vengeance.  Absolutism  was  re-established ;  and  for  six  years 
the  blood  of  the  constitutionalists  flowed  like  water.  At  length,  in 
1820,  revolution  again  broke  out,  and  the  abolished  constitution  was 
re-prodaimed  by  the  army  which  was  assembled  at  Cadiz,  on  its  way 
to  the  rec^uction  of  insurgent  Spanish  America.  The  king  overawed 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  step.  An  opposing  party,  however,  was 
soon  created ;  and  even  the  friends  of  the  movement  were  not  united. 
Foreign  interference  settled  the  question.  An  army  of  the  Frendi, 
commanded  bv  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  marched  into  the  peninsula, 
(March,  1823,)  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  liberalists  were  completely 
subdued,  and  the  Spanish  king  restored  to  unlimited  power  (Sept.,  '23.) 
Henceforth  punishment  and  persecution  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
carried  on,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  monarch  as  by  the  fanatical 
re-action  party,  to  whom  any  government  but  absolutism  was  a  stum- 
blmg-block  siid  an  offence.  To  these  meri,  Ferdinand  seemed  too  much 
inclined  to  clemencv ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  was  the  idol  of  their  affections. 

Distracted  herself  since  1820,  by  internal  dissensions,  Spain  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  power  to  reduce  her  revolted  provinces  in 
America ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  gained  and  kept  their  indepen- 
dence. It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  Ferdinand  had  be- 
come securely  seated  in  his  throne,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  first 
re-action  had  passed  away,  tranquillity,  if  not  satisfaction,  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  who,  in  1830,  abrogated 
the  Salic  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  in  favor  of  his  daughter 
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Isftbdlla,  and  to  the  exohiBioti  of  Don  Qarlofl^  lighted  a  fire  which  was 
destined  soon  to  buret  out  into  the  flame  of  dvil  war.  Hie  adherents 
of  Carlos  were  enraged,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
(Sept.,  '33,)  exhibited  Uieir  opposition  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner. Her  father  dying,  Isabella  II.,  then  three  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  daughter,  (till  1843.)  She  succeed^  to  a  kingdom 
which  was  destined  for  years  to  be  torn  by  the  tumults  of  dvil  war. 
The  supporters  of  Don  Carlos  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  soilght 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  which  his  niece  was,  as  they  thou^t, 
illegally  and  unjustly  the  occupant  The  contest  lasted  for  some 
years,  (till  ajfler  1840,)  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Isabella, 
whose  pretensions  received  the  support  of  France  and  England.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  is  too  recent  to  need  to  be  recounted.  In  the 
revolutions  of  1848  the  Spanish  people  took  no  prominent  part;  and 
the  queen,  now  married  and  a  mother,  kept  an  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  her  crown. 

The  governments  of  Spain,  under  the  administrations  of  the  regent 
Maria  Christina  and  Isabella  IL,  the  present  queen,  has  been  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  during  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.  For 
nearly  thirty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  (from  1808  to  1833,^  the  gov- 
ernment oscillated  between  absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  (the 
Cortes,  elected  by  the  people)  of  one  house.  In  1834  a  new  feature 
was  introduced,  a  Cortes  of  two  houses;  and  in  1837  a  new  constitu- 
tion, based  upon  that  of  1812,  but  more  conservative,  was  adopted 
by  the  Cortes  (April  27)  Bind  sworn  to  by  the  queen  (June  18.)  By 
this  the  division  of  the  Cortes  into  two  houses  was  confirmed ;  and 
since  that  time  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  consti- 
tution, such  as  wisdom  or  necessity  seemed  to  dictate.  <Never  since 
the  time  of  Charles  III.  has  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  politically  speak- 
ing, been  in  a  better  condition  Uian  she  is  at  present ;  but  the  re- 
establishment  of  absolutism  in  France  has  begun,  through  the  influ- 
ence which  that  government  exerts  upon  her  Spanish  neighbor,  to 
make  the  signs  of  the  times  somewhat  ominous  of  a  return  to  a  more 
despotic  administration. 

EXTBNT   AND    PHYSICAL   FbATURXS  OF  THl  CoUKTBT. Spam  is  the 

most  southern  part  of  Europe,  occupying  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Europe 
by  an  isthmus  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  stretches  from 
360  to  430  46'  north  latitude,  or  about  640  miles ;  and  from  3^  17' 
east  to  9^  30^  west  longitude,  about  560  miles ;  and  contains  an  area 
of  179,921  square  miles.  From  1580  to  1640,  the  total  extent  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  the  Indies  and  America,  amounted  to 
9,239,855  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  strikingly 
irregular,  being  traversed  by  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  be- 
tween which  lie  plains  of  vast  extent.  Of  these  mountain  ranges, 
the  most  northerly  and  longest  is  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  which 
separates  Spain  from  France,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Maladettai 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1 1,436  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
The  Cantabtffian  mountains  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Pyre- 
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0M8,  Of  the  nuDges  which  more  properly  portdn  to  Spaih,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ia  the  principal.  This  is  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  peak,  Cumbre  de  Mulhacen,  which 
reaches  tl^  height  of  11,678  feet.  Parallel  to  this  chain,  further 
north,  runs  the  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  To  this  succeeds, 
going  northwardly,  the  Sierra  of  Toledo ;  and  further  north,  two  other 
important  ranges,  From  the  Pyrenees,  at  both  extremities,  shoot 
down  lofty  ranges  into  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the  western  is  called 
the  Iberian  mountains,  which,  runninjz  almost  due  south,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Uie  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  Be- 
tween these  different  mountain  ranges  are  situated  extensive  plains^ 
rich,  healthy  and  delightful 

Of  the  rivers  peculiar  to  Spain,  the  principal  are :  1,  the  Ebro,  which, 
rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between  Old 
Castile  and  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre,  and  then  crossing 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  running 
a  course  of  405  miles ;  2,  the  Guadalaviar,  which,  rising  in  Arragon, 
and  crossing  Valencia,  flows  into  the  same  sea ;  3,  the  (juadalquiver, 
which,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Murcia  and  Jaen,  flows  for  300  miles 
through  Jaen,  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  then  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic just  above  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  rivers  which  are  common 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  are:  1,  the  Tagus,  which,  rising  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Arragon,  crosses  New  Castile,  Estremadura  and  Portugal, 
and,  afler  running  552  miles,  flows  below  Lisbon  into  the  Atlantic ; 
2,  Uie  Duero,  which  rises  between  Saragossa  and  Burgos,  flows 
through  Old  Castile,  Leon  and  Portugal,  478  miles  in  all,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto ;  3,  the  Minho,  which,  rising  in  Gal- 
licia,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  Portu- 
gal, empties  into  the  Atlantic ;  4,  the  Guadiana,  which,  rising  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  has  a  course  of  483  miles,  and  forms 
on  the  south,  as  the  Minho  on  the  north,  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  separating  the  province  of  Algarva  in  the  latter 
from  that  of  Seville  in  the  former  country.  The  whole  of  Spain  con- 
tains not  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name,  except  Albufem,  near  the 
city  of  Valencia,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  lagoon. 

The  rivers  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  length,  being  filled 
with  rocks,  shallows  and  water-falls,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation, 
except  those  portions  of  the  Duero  and  the  Tagus  which  lie  within 
the  limits  of  Portugal.  The  imperial  canal,  however,  which  has 
been  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  to 
Santiago,  has  made  that  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  has  been  so  improved  that  boats  can 
ascend  it  as  far  as  Aranjuez,  23  miles  above  Toledo.  The  Guadal- 
quiver  is  navigable,  by  boats  of  100  tons,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Seville.  The  most  important  canal  project  is  that  of  the  canal  of 
CasHleySk  work  which,  though  commenced  in  1753,  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  canal  is  to  extend  from  Segovia  on  the  south  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  but  it  had  reached,  at  last  accounts,  afler  being  constructed  past 
Valladolid  and  Valencia,  only  to  the  town  of  Aguilar  de  Campo. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  it  connects  with  the  ocean,  cannot  readily 
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be  conjectured  ;  for,  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  the  Spaniards  are 
backward,  though  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  in  whose  reign  it  is  said  that  the  council  of  Castile  gravely  re- 
plied to  an  application  in  favor  of  rendering  the  Tagus  and  its 
branch,  the  Mancanares,  navigable  as  far  as  Madrid,  "  that  if  it  had 
pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such ; 
but,  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
that  it  should  be  done." 

As  to  its  geological  character,  Spain  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics :  in  the  north,  a  central  band  of  mica-schist 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  this  is  flanked  successively  by  beds 
of  the  secondary  and  chalk  formations.  The  primary  rocks  reach 
only  as  far  as  Bidassoa,  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  being 
the  material  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  chain,  and  also  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  and  Gallicia.  The  mountain  range  between  the  two 
Castiles,  in  which  is  Mount  Guaderrama,  is  composed  of  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  Sierra  Morena  is  composed  mainly  of  primary  rocks  ;  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate  and  serpentine,  flanked  on  the 
north  by  rocks  of  the  secondary  and  more  recent  formations,  and  on 
the  south  by  secondary  limestone,  resting  on  highly  metalliferous 
slate,  on  greenstone  and  blue  limestone.  The  northern  flank  of  this 
range  contains  some  of  the  richest  marble  found  in  Spain ;  while  the 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gadon  are  noted  for  their  lead 
mines.  Mines  containing  various  metals  abound  in  the  mountains  of 
the  country. 

Climate  and  Soil. — ^The  climate  of  Spain  is,  upon  the  whole, 
mild  and  pleasant,  except  along  the  northern  coast ;  and,  with  the 
same  exception,  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  which,  however,  con- 
tinues so  long  at  times  that  both  vegetation  and  animals  are  de- 
stroyed. The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
with  a  temperature  usually  above  57^  and  seldom  so  low  as  32^  of 
Fahrenheit.  Immediately  on  the  coast,  winter  is  hardly  known ; 
but  in  the  interior,  as  for  instance  on  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  77^  only  in  the  middle  of  the  summer's  heat.  Here, 
too,  the  winter  is  usually  quite  severe.  In  the  north,  both  cold  and 
rain  prevail.  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in  the  southeast,  have  an  almost 
perpetual  spring ;  and  in  Granada  and  Andalusia,  in  the  south,  seve- 
ral kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Troublesome 
winds  are,  the  gallego  from  the  north,  which  produces,  besides  other 
diseases,  painful  aflections  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  enfeebling  solano  from 
the  south,  which,  like  the  Italian  sirocco,  often  produces  giddiness  and 
inflammation,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death.  Neither  of  these  usually 
prevails  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  soil  in  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  consisting  in  gene- 
ral of  plains  of  sand,  or  gypsum,  is  for  the  most  part  barren  ;  but 
that  of  the  southern  region  is  everywhere  quite  fertile,  or  may  be 
made  so  by  a  process  of  irrigation.    In  Old  Castile  the  land  is  upon 
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the  whole  prodttday^ ;  in  New  CaAtile  it  is  of  a  mixed  oharaoter ;  the 
TftUeys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  all  EstreiBadura,  are  surprisingly 
fertile ;  Andalusia  may  be  rendered  productire;  Valencia  is  poor; 
Catalonia  and  Arragon  are  of  a  mixed  character ;  but  the  rega  of  Mal- 
aga is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  owing  partly  to  its  having  an  alluvial 
•oil,  and  partly  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  irrigated  by  its  cultivators. 

PsoDuonoNS — Mineral,  VsQXTABLX  and  Animal. — From  a  period 
wfaidi  goes  beyond  our  historical  records,  Spain  has  been  noted  for 
the  richness  of  her  mines  of  gold,  and  especially  silver.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  country  was  to  Europe  what 
Jier  American  pos8essi(»is  have  been  to  the  modem  world,  Uie  chief 
source  from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  wrought  successively 
by  the  Phosnicians,  Carthaginians,  Moors,  and  finally  by  the 
Spaniards ;  but  they  were  closed  on  the  discovery  of  those  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru.  More  recently,  however,  they  have  been  re-opened, 
and  wrought  with  signal  success,  particularly  in  upper  Andalusia ; 
the  yield  in  1843  reaching  229,079  marks  of  silver.  The  most  valua- 
ble mines  of  the  oountry  are  those  of  lead^  which,  next  to  those  of 
England,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  and  so  successfully  have  they 
been  wrought,  that  several  other  less  productive  mines  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  have  been  abandoned  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  price  of  lead  has  materially  diminished.  Quicksilver  mines  are 
worked  at  Almaden,  in  the  Castilian  districts  of  La  Mancha ;  and 
they  yield  annoally  about  20,000  quintals.  Copper  mines  also  exist 
in  the  country ;  but  they  yielded  in  1843  only  300  quintals.  Tm, 
antimony^  cobcUty  oZum,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found,  together 
with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  building-stone  of  the  finest  kind. 
JSali  is  obtained  from  mines  in  La  Mancha,  at  the  mountain  of  Car- 
4ona,  and  in  Catalonia.  About  seventeen  miles  from  Montserrat,  in 
tins  province,  there  is  a  mountain,  or  vast  hill,  which  is  one  solid 
mass  of  pure  rock  salt.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
dnefly  in  the  Basque  provinces ;  and  the  annual  produce  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  forests  of  Spain,  though  the  soil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  their  growth,  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  important 
state  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  strange  propen- 
sity which  the  people  in  general  have  for  cutting  down  and  destroying 
the  trees  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size.  Besides  eight 
difierent  kinds  of  oak,  there  are  found  here  the  chestnut,  beach,  pine, 
tamarisk,  fir,  poplar,  and  other  forest  trees.  The  fruits  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  chestnuts,  etc. ;  of  the 
•outhem,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts.  The  soil  produces,  upon  cultivation,  wheat,  (from 
which  ther  best  bread  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  made,)  but  not  enough 
in  some  districts  for  home  consumption,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
>  oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  saffron,  barilla,  (a  fine  species  of  ashes,) 
honey,  and  silk,  together  with  all  the  vegetable  productions  raised 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  which  belong  properly  to  tropical  climates. 
Grapes  are  produced  in  abundance,;  and  are  exported,  both  green 
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and  dry.  Single  bundiM  in  Andidusfa  sometimes  weigh  fron 
twelve  to  fourteen  poMids.  Wine  is  expressed  in  large  quantitiea; 
and  not  a  little  of  that  prodnoed  in  the  southern  provinces  (the  best 
of  which  is  that  of  Malaga,  Xeres,  our  aherry^  and  of  Alicante)  is 
annually  exported. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  bear,  so  common  in  Spain  about  two  ce»- 
turies  ago,  is  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild  cat  are 
occasionally  met  with.  The  bull  is  found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Monkeys  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda ;  and  in  other  places, 
reptiles,  among  which  the  lizard  is  sometimes  found  two  feet  in  length. 

Among  the  birds  are  to  be  enumerated  vultures,  ravens,  ^cona, 
owls,  bustards,  quails,  partridges,  etc.  Of  tame  animals,  we  find  in 
Spain  hortes,  (the  finest  breed  in  Andalusia,  the  next  finest  in  Aa- 
turias,)  for  which  the  country  was  once,  particularly  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Moors,  highly  distinguished,  but  now  the  breed  is  rather 
d^enerate ;  mulei,  (whidi  are  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  horses,) 
numbers  of  which  are  reared  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  pasture 
upon  the  plains  of  Estremadura ;  a8$e$,  which  are  of  large  size,  and 
carefully  bred ;  ho^f^  numbers  of  which  are  raised  upon  the  acorns 
which  the  country  so  abundantly  aflbrds ;  and,  in  particular,  ske^ 
for  the  rearing  of  which  Spain  has  been  renowned  since  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  celebrated  merino  sheep,  there  are  two  other  less 
valuable  breeds,  Churros  and  Metis.  During  the  summer  these  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Castile  and 
Leon ;  but  during  the  winter  they  are  driven,  in  flocks  of  ten  thousand 
and  upwards,  called  mentaSy  to  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces.  This  annual  migration  of  the  flocks,  whidi  is 
quite  necessary  to  their  welfare,  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  which, 
however,  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  Since  the  last  dvil  war 
the  flocks  of  sheep  have  greatly  diminished  in  number,  the  whole 
stock  not  exceeding,  ten  years  ago,  14,000,000,  at  which  time  Eng- 
land, with  one-fourth  as  much  pasture-land  as  belongs  to  Spain,  had 
at  least  as  many  as  25,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  too,  seems 
not  to  be  as  good  as  formerly,  for  even  that  of  the  merinoes  does  not 
surpass  that  of  the  sheep  raised  in  several  other  countries. 

AoRiouLTURB,) — If  wc  cxccpt  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Murda  and  Valenda,  and  those  in  which  modem 
improvements  in  husbandry  have  been  adopted,  as  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Arragon,  agriculture  in  Spain  is  in  a  most  languishing  condition. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  soil  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and 
these  are  raised  by  means  of  implements  such  as  were  in  use  cen- 
turies since  in  the  country.  Grain,  afler  being  trodden  out  of  its 
husks  by  the  feet  of  mules,  is  usually  wiunowed  by  throwing  it  into 
the  air ;  and,  when  ground,  the  operation  is  more  freqtoitly  per- 
formed by  a  hand  than  by  a  wind  or  water-mill.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  before  the  peninsula  had  been  so  frequently  overrun  byViH'eign 
armies,  and  before  it  was  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  dvil  war, 
Spain,  according  to  a  census  then  taken,  had  16,890  square  leagues 
of  land,  of  which  1,842  were  occupied  by  mountains  and  rivers,  1,580 
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by  forests  and  oopeea,  11,658  by  pastures  aad  eommoBs,  and  only 
4,310  were  cultivated  land  and  follows.  Since  that  tinae,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  much  less,  though  probably  it  is  not  at  the  present 
moment.  This  backward  state  of  agriculture  is  attributable  to  ya- 
rious  causes,  partly  physical,  and  partly  moral.  Of  the  physical,  we 
may  mention  as  the  chief,  the  aridity  of  mudi  of  the  soil,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate^  especially  in  the  interior,  and  the  want  of  facilk> 
ties  in  most  places  for  irritation,  and  of  proper  roads  and  means  of 
conveyance  to  market.  The  moral  causes,  which  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  operative,  are,  in  particular — a,  Uie  unequal 
division  of  the  lands,  vast  bodies  of  which  belong  to  the  nobility,  to 
corporations,  and  to  the  clergy  ;  but  no  landed  property  belongs  to 
the  latter  now,  since  the  confiscations  made  in  1835-36,  during  the 
regency  of  the  mother  of  the  present  queen,  are  held  under  entail, 
and  are  managed  by  stewards^  6,  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation, 
which  is  so  great  that  lands  when  rented  out  do  not  yield  their 
owners  more  than  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. ;  for  the'tenant,  ader  paying 
his  tithes,  eta,  has  little  more  than  half  his  produce  lefl  to  pay  both 
bis  labor  and  his  rent ;  and  c,  the  &ct  that  agriculture,  and  indeed 
all  manual  labor,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  unbecomii^ 
a  gentleman — a  notion  which  arose  from  the  warlike  and  adven- 
turous pursuits  in  which  the  nation  was  for  so  many  centuries  en- 
gaged. 

Manufaoturbs. — It  is  said  that  under  the  Moors  Spain  was  a 
manufacturing  country :  be  this  as  it  may,  she  certainly  has  not 
been  since  their  expulsion  (finally  in  1007,  800,000  in  all  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.)  There  are,  it  is  true,  now  to  be  found 
in  Spain  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manu&ctories ;  but  the  fab- 
rics produced  in  these  are  high  in  price  and  badly  finished ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  vie  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  power  has  availed 
itself  of  the  political  influence  which  it  has  gained  during  the  wars  of 
the  present  century,  and  created  a  sort  of  monopoly  for  its  own  goods 
in  the  country.  There  are  woolen  manufactories  in  Castile,  manu- 
factories of  damask  and  silk  in  Andalusia,  of  cotton  in  Catalonia,^f 
paper  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  arms  in  the  northwestern,  and  of 
leather  in  the  northern.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated 
against  agriculture  have  also  proved  injurious  to  manufactories ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  influence  of  the  cUcabala  (a  duty  imposed  on  all  com- 
modities, whether  manufactured  or  raw,  as  often  as  they  were  sold^ 
and  rated  at  the  selling  price,  amounting,  of  course,  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  manufacture)  and  other  taxes,  privileges  granted  to  corpo- 
rations and  monopolies  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Besides 
these  drawbacks,  the  dissensions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  served 
as  a  constant  check  upon  the  advance  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  coontry. 

CoMMSBOi.— The  commeree  of  the  oonntry  is  in  a  very  languid 
Juad  sta^iant  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little,  as  we  have  seen,  lor 
M>mmeree  to  base  itself  upon.  Of  2^830  vessels  which  in  1844  en- 
tered the  port  of  Cadi«,  2,000  were  Spanish  coasters;  of  the  rest,  480 
were  English  vessels,  75  belonged  to  the  United  States,  6  were  from 
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Hamburg,  4  from  Bremen,  4  from  Prussia,  etc.  The  articles  chiefly 
exported  are  wines,  fruits,  salt,  olive  oil,  corks,  wool,  (only  aboirt 
one-tenth  of  what  was  formerly  s^t  out  of  the  country,)  and  quick* 
silver.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  spices  and  other  products^ 
cloth,  calicoes,  silks,  linen,  copper  and  pewter  utensils,  glass-wares, 
furniture,  toys  and  trinkets,  fancy  articles ;  and  also  timber,  com, 
flax,  hemp,  dried  and  salt  fish,  salt  beef,  gutter,  cheese,  poultry  and 
hogs ;  many  of  them  being  articles  which,  under  other  drcum&tances, 
might  be  produced  at  home  at  a  cost  very  mudi  less  than  that  at 
which  they  can  be  afforded  after  importation.  In  1838,  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  amounted,  according  to  the  custom-house  re- 
turns, at  eleven  of  the  principal  ports,  to  £1,615,000  imports  and 
£2,113,888  exports.  But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  kingdom 
must  in  that  year  have  amounted,  each,  to  at  least  £4,000,000,  the 
smuggling  trade,  owing  to  the  high  protective  tariff  of  Spain,  being 
carried  on  then,  as  now,  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  commerce 
which  was  legitimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived by  Spain,  from  her  present  exorbitant  duties,  is  not  by  any 
means,  probably  not  one-fourth  so  great  as  she  would  obtain  from  a 
tariff  of  a  more  liberal  character — such  as  would  not  put  a  premium 
upon  smuggling,  as  is  now  done,  and  has  been  for  centuries.  Nor 
does  the  present  tariff  operate,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  and  manufactures ;  for  the  whole  country  is 
filled  with  articles  of  merchandise  brought  in  by  the  contrabandistaSy 
more  than  160,000  of  whom,  it  is  reported  by  good  authority,  are 
regularly  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  illicit  trade  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  government.  The  ill  effects  of  these  l^gh  protective 
duties,  evident  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  and  often  as  they  have 
been  pointed  out  even  by  Spanish  writers,  have  not  altered  the  set- 
tled anti-commcrcial  policy  which  Spain  has  pursued  since  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  yet,  unless  a  very  material  change 
in  this  policy  be  effected,  commerce  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish. 
**  The  truth  is,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  her  commercial  policy  is 
i^solutely  indispensable  to  give  Spain  even  a  chance  of  being  regene- 
rated. So  long  as  the  present  tariff  is  maintained,  so  long  will  she 
be  a  theatre  of  sanguinary  contests ;  without  industry,  without  civili- 
Eation — a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  Europe." 

(To  be  concluded  in  oar  next) 


ART.  IV.-EARIY  LIFE  IN  THE  80UTHWEST-THE  BOWIES. 

[Dr.  KiLPATRicKy  of  Trinity,  LoaisiaDa,  famisbes  ns  the  followinjg;  iDteretftiiig 
^etch  of  James  Bowie,  whoae  ropatation  as  the  author  of  the  '*Bowie  Knife/^ 
aud  subaeqoent  career,  down  to  his  raelaneholy  fate  at  the  Alamo,  have  almost  a 
romantic  interest.  Dr.  K.  intends  it  as  a  supplement  to  bis  valaable  paper  upon 
Cauhoala,  the  early  home  of  the  Bowies,  his  material  for  the  biography  at  Hmt 
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(jaie  haviag  been  very  meagre.  He  U  indebted  to  a  brother  of  Jamed  Bowi«, 
BOW  residing  iu  Misaissippi,  for  the  aketch.] — Ed. 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  bom  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
They  were  married  in  1782  in  the  county  of  Burke  of  the  same  state; 
my  mother's  maiden  name  being  Elvira  Jones ;  my  father's  name 
was  Rezin  Bowie.  During  my  infancy,  or  about  the  year  1787,  my 
parents  moved  from  Georgia  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  they 
remained  for  six  or  seven  years.  During  this  sojourn  my  father  had 
frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  was  engaged  in  the  conflicts 
then  so  common  in  that  devoted  country.  After  this  he  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  my  brother  James  was  bom  in  the 
spring  of  1796. 

My  father  was  passionately  fond  of  the  adventures  and  excitements 
of  a  woodsman's  life,  and  as  the  country  improved  and  opened,  popu- 
lation increased,  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  encroached  upon 
the  freedom  of  his  hunting-grounds,  he  retired  to  wilder  regions,  where 
he  could  enjoy  those  sports  and  stirring  adventures  peculiar  to  a 
frontier  life.  In  the  year  1800  he  removed  to  the  state,  or  rather 
province  of  Missouri,  and  in  1802  he  came  and  settled  on  the  Bush- 
ley  BayOT,  in  what  was  then  the  district  of  Rapides,  Louisiana,  and 
under  Spanish  rule.  Here  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
district  of  Opelousas,  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  in  1819,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  He  sleeps  with  the  common  mother  EJarth, 
without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  him 
whose  bosom  was  so  often  bared,  and  whose  hand  was  so  often  raised 
for  the  defence  of  his  family,  and  the  homes  and  firesides  of  his  coun- 
trymen, against  the  secret  and  deadly  attacks  of  savage  foes.  At  his 
death  he  left  four  sons,  myself  being  the  eldest,  Rezin,  James  and 
Stephen,  and  two  daughters. 

James  Bowie,  with  the  rest  of  my  father's  family,  was  raised 
mostly  in  remote  and  wild  regions,  and  consequently  grew  up  with 
but  little  education,  or  other  advantages  besides  those  inherited  by 
natural  endowment,  or  acquired  from  parental  instruction.  We 
certainly  were  greatly  indebted  to  our  dear  mother  for  much  of  the 
information  we  possessed.  She  was  a  sincerely  pious  woman,  and 
always  inculcated  the  pure  principles  of  the  religion  of  that  Saviour 
whom  she  so  faithfully  served. 

My  brother  James  spent  the  most  important  part  of  his  childhood 
in  Catahoula  parish,  between  the  years  1802  and  1809,  embracing 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years. 

About  the  year  1814  James  left  my  father's  house  and  launched 
upon  life — 

'*  WiA  all  the  worid  before  faim«" 

and  not  ofcly  undertook  to  provide  for  himself,  but  actually  did  it,  as 
has  often  been  done  by  hundreds  of  others  before  and  since.  He 
settled  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  Rapides  Parish,  and  cleared  a  small  piece  of 
land,  but  bis  chief  means  of  support  was  from  sawing  plank  and  other 
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lumber  with  the  common  whip-saw,  and  boating  down  the  Bayou  fbr 
8ale.  The  proceeds  of  his  lumber  procured  him  his  food  and  cloth- 
ing, powder  and  shot,  dsc 

He  was  young,  proud,  poor,  and  ambitious,  without  any  ridi 
&miiy  connections,  or  influential  friends  to  aid  him  in  the  battle  of 
Hfe.  After  reaching  the  age  of  maturity  he  was  a  stout,  rather  raw- 
boned  man,  of  six  feet  height,  weighed  180  pounds,  and  about  as  well 
ii\ade  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  His  hair  was  light-colored,  not  quite 
red—his  eyes  were  gray,  rather  deep  set  in  his  head,  very  keen  and 
penetrating  in  their  glance ;  his  complexion  was  &ir,  and  his  cheek- 
Dones  rather  high.  Taken  altogether,  he  was  a  manly,  fine-looking 
person,  and  by  many  of  the  fair  ones  he  was  called  handsome.  He 
was  possessed  of  an  open,  frank  disposition,  with  rather  a  good  tem- 
per, unless  aroused  by  some  insult,  when  the  displays  of  his  anger 
were  terrible,  and  frequently  terminated  in  some  tragical  scene.  But 
he  was  never  known  to  abuse  a  conquered  enemy,  or  to  impose  upon 
the  weak  and  defenceless.  A  man  of  very  strong  social  feelings, 
he  loved  his  friends  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  hated  his  enemies 
and  their  friends  with  all  Uie  rancor  of  the  Indian.  He  was  social 
and  plain  with  all  men,  fond  of  music  and  the  amusemAts  of  the 
day,  and  would  take  a  glass  in  merry  mood  to  drive  dull  care  away ; 
but  seldom  allowed  it  to  *'  steal  away  his  brains,  or  transform  hhn 
into  a  beast." 

He  lived  and  Jabored  several  years  on  Bayou  Bceuf,  where  no 
doubt  many  yet  live  who  can  recount  his  deeds  of  wild  sport  and 
recklessness  which  he  there  performed,  prompted  by  his  innate  love 
of  excitement.  He  was  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  oflen  afforded 
rare  sport  to  his  neighbors  by  his  daring  exploits  in  roping  and  captur- 
ing wild  deer  in  the  woods,  or  catching  and  riding  wild  unmanagea- 
ble horses.  He  has  been  even  known  to  rope  and  ride  alligators. 
He  had  a  way  of  catching  bears  which  was  entirely  original.  In  the 
summer  season,  when  the  bears  were  constantly  ravaging  the  little 
patches  of  green  com  of  the  early  settlers,  he  adopted  the  following 
novel  plan  to  entrap  them.  A^er  finding  the  place  where  they 
usually  entered  the  field,  he  procured  a  hollow  cypress  knee  of  suita- 
ble size,  which  was  properly  cleaned  out,  and  then  sharp  iron  spikes 
were  driven  through  it  with  the  points  inward  and  inclined  downward, 
similar  to  the  fingers  of  a  fish- trap.  Being  thus  prepared,  some 
honey  (of  which  the  bear  is  passionately  fond)  was  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  knee,  and  this  put  at  the  place  where  the  bear  crossed 
the  fence.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  the  honey.  Bruin  would  thrust  his 
muzzle  and  head  down  amongst  the  spikes ;  and  when  he  would 
attempt  to  draw  out  his  head,  the  spikes  would  pierce  the  skin  and 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  at  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  offihemask^ 
and  in  this  blindfolded  condition  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  g]ee> 
ful  captors. 

During  his  sojourn  here  Bowie  mixed  a  little  with  society,  and  was 
very  successful  in  securing  a  fair  portion  of  the  friendship  of  the  better 
class  of  the  people.  As  the  country  improved  and  landed  property  be- 
came enhanced  in  value,  he  sold  his  land  on  the  Bayou  and  used  die 
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t,  tfans  obtained,  In  speculating  In  the  purchase  of  Africans  from 
the  notorious  Lafitte,  who  brousht  them  to  Galveston,  Texas,  for 
■ale.  James,  Resin  and  myself  ntted  out  some  small  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calcasieu,  and  went  into  the  trade  on  shares.  Our  plan 
of  operations  was  as  follows : — We  first  purchased  forty  negroes 
from  Lafitte  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  or  an  average  of 
$140  for  each  negro ;  we  brought  them  into  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  them  to  a  custom-house  officer,  and  became  the 
informers  ourselves;  the  law  gave  the  informer  half  of  the  value  of 
the  negroes,  which  were  put  up  and  sold  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, and  we  became  the  purchasers  of  the  negroes,  took  the  half  as 
our  reward  for  informing,  and  obtained  the  marshal's  sale  for  the  forty 
Mroes,  which  entitled  us  to  sell  them  within  the  United  States^ 
We  continued  to  follow  this  business  until  we  made  $65,000,  when 
we  quit  and  soon  spent  M  our  earnings. 

James  then  went  into  the  land  speculation  and  soon  made  $15,000. 
Iliis  business  necessarily  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Uie 
woods,  where  natural  inclination  also  gave  the  employment  a  charm 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  him.  He  had  a  hunting-knife  made,  which 
suited  his  fancv,  by  a  common  blacksmith  named  Snowden.  In  after 
years  this  knire  became  famous,  owing  to  some  very  tragical  occur, 
rences  which  originated  as  follows: — ^About  the  year  1826,  James 
became  involved  in  the  political  and  party  squabbles  of  the  day,  and 
his  fiery,  impulsive  nature  caused  him  to  enlist  all  his  energies  in  the 
strife.  At  tnis  time  he  resided  in  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  momentary  excitements  of  the  day  an  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  sheriff  of  Rapides  Farish,  a  Mr.  Norris 
Wright,  during  which  Wright  shot  Bowie  in  his  left  breast,  while 
he  was  unarmed ;  but  had  W  right  not  been  rescued  by  his  friends 
James  would  have  killed  him  with  his  fists.  This  attack  so  enraged 
him  that  he  had  a  neat  leather  scabbard  made  for  his  hunting-knife, 
and  affirmed  that  he  would  wear  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  he  did. 
About  twelve  months  after  this  difficulty,  or  in  September,  1827,  the 
great  duel  took  place  at  Natchez.* 

After  my  brother  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  not  been  well  used,  or  properly  treated  by  some  of  his  political 
friends,  so  he  determined  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  to  Texas. 
For  several  years  he  had  spent  his  winters  in  New-Orleans,  but  dur- 
ing  the  time  was  engaged  in  no  business  besides  what  was  connected 
with  his  land  speculations.  He  continued  to  spend  these  seasons  there 
until  he  finally  disposed  of  his  lands  and  negroes,  which  was  about  the 
year  1829,  or  1830,  when  he  left  for  Texas  with  only  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  invested  there  in  lands. 

He  fearlessly  launched  forth  into  all  the  then  existing  war  and  strife 
of  that  country.  His  valor  and  courage  recommended  him  to  the 
chivalrous  Mexicans,  and  in  a  short  time  he  won  a  name  and  distinc- 
tion in  that  country.     Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 

*  We  hare  an  intemtfaff  cantempomy  •ccooat  of  thk  extnorcUnaij  mffiiirr  aad  mlw  a 
gnphic  letter  from  Jadge  TaJUferio  npoa  the  same  totgeot,  which  we  legret  mwt  be  poel- 
poned  to  our  next.— £d. 
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Berrymeada.    She  Uved  to  haye  one  cliildf  but  both  mother  and  ohild 
were  followed  to  the  grav^  before  he  was  killed  at  the  Alamo. 

During  the  few  years  he  spent  in  Texas  he  had  many  strange  and 
hazardous  adventures,  probably  the  most  notable  of  wnich  was  the 
following.  He  and  Rezin  Bowie,  with  nine  others,  went  in  seardi  of 
a  silver  mine  about  200  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio.  While  on 
this  expedition  they  were  attaciced  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifhi 
Camanche  Indians.  James  being  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  these  savages,  soon  perceived  that  they  were  on  trail 
of  him  and  his  little  party  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  or  robbing 
them,  so  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  suitable  place  for  defence.  He 
selected  a  point  of  woodland  jutting  out  to  a  point  in  the  prairie  where 
there  were  great  quantities  of  loose  stones,  out  of  which  he  and  his 
men  soon  constructed  a  temporary  fort  for  immediate  defence ;  but 
before  they  had  completed  their  work,  the  savages 

" Came  down  like  tbe  wolf  on  the  fokL 

Like  the  leaves  cX  the  foreat  when  tTraiiner  is  gieen. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  noon -day  were  seen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autnnin  hath  blown, 
That  host  in  the  evening  lay  withered  and  strewn." 

These  modem  Parthians,  who  fight  only  on  horseback,  and  almost 
live  on  horseback,  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  warriors  in  the 
country.  They  came  boldly  up  within  sixty  yards  of  the  little  rocky 
fort,  and  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  inmates.  On  the  first 
fire  they  killed  a' Mr.  Castleraan,  broke  the  leg  of  a  Mr.  Pool,  and 
shot  a  Mr.  Doyal  through  the  body,  who,  however,  recovered  after- 
wards. This  left  the  two  Bowies,  five  other  white  men  and  one 
negro,  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these  merciless  wretches, 
and  at  the  same  time  nurse  and  attend  their  wounded  comrades.  The 
Indians  continued  their  attack,  riding  rapidly  round  and  round  the 
fort,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
inmates  of  the  Ibrt  were  not  idle,  but  they  kept  up  a  deadly  and 
efiective  fire  upon  their  assailants.  James  on  one  side  and  Resin  on 
the  other,  encouraged  and  cheered  their  comrades,  and  showed  them 
how  to  dJodge  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued  for  three 
or  four  hours;  the  savages  then  retreated  a  short  distance,  leaving 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  dead  on  the  prairie  grass,  together  with  a 
number  of  dead  horses ; — 

**  For  there  lay  the  steed  widi  his  nostril  all  wide. 
Bat  thrungh  it  there  rolled  not  ihe  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  red  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beaten  snrf. 
And  there  lay  tbe  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  gore  on  his  brow  and  the  gore  on  bis  mail ; 
And  the  tents  are  all  silent,  the  banners  alone^ 
The  lances  anlifted,  the  tnxmpet  anblown/' 

During  the  night  they  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades,  and  early  next  morning  renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  several  days,  every  day  forming  their  line  of  attack,  yet 
farther  and  farther  oflf,  until  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  gun-shot. 
Finally,  after  having  killed  fully  a  hundred  of  the  Indians,  and  their 


wotm^kd  ^invades  were  in  nxdi  a  silaation  as  to  be  moved,  they* 
^ter mined  to  leave  Roeky  Fort,  which  they  did  in  the  night,  bring* 
Ing  Pool  and  Doyal  safe  back  to  the  settlements. 

James  bad  many  other  fights  with  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  thm 
l^artioulars  of  whidi  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you. 

He  closed  his  career  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Uie  Alamo,  where  he 
WES  Boi  so  fortwiate  as  he  was  at  Roeky  Fort,  though  equally  as 
brave  and  dauntless,  and  his  rifle  was  fully  as  deadly  as  before. 

After  the  final  destruction  of  all  the  brave  inmates  of  the  Alamo, 
and  when  they  came  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  traditimi 
says  that  the  Mexican  chief  ofiicer  ordered  the  remains  of  Jameo 
Bowie  to  be  honorably  buried  by  themselves,  as  he  said  "  he  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  buried  with  the  common  soldiers."  He  sleeps 
alone,  without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  spot,  or  say  to 
tbe  passer-by,  "  here  He  the  mortal  remains  of  the  brave."   J.  J.  B. 


ART.  Y -THE  SPANISH  RULE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE      CONSPIRACY     OF     LAFRENIKRE,    NOYAN,     MILHET,     VILLERE,     BOIS- 
BLAKC,   AND  OTUEBS 1768. 

Wb  noticed  in  our  last  the  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Gayarr6y 
which  embraces  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Louisia* 
na,  to  wit,  that  immediately  preceding  the  delivery  of  the  province 
to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  the  volume  appears,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  it  with 
some  minuteness,  and  present  a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  its  con- 
tents. At  present  we  can  only  extract  from  the  sheets  before  us  an 
interesting  chapter,  relating  to  the  course  of  events  and  incidents 
which  succeeded  the  issuing  of  the  judgment  of  imprisonment,  or 
death,  against  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  and  their  ox)mpatriots. 

The  literary  publio  are  familiar  with  the  iJssai  of  Mr.  Gayarr^ 
which  appeared  in  the  French  language,  in  1832,  and  with  his  later 
HxBtoire  de  la  Louisiane,  more  elaborate  and  complete.  Three  years 
since  he  published  a  neat  little  volume  upon  the  Romance  of  the 
History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  a  very  poetic,  graphic  and  attrac- 
tive production.  Warmed  up  with  the  adventures  of  De  Soto,  Iber- 
ville,  Bienville,  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  French  in  the 
western  wilds,  his  pages  were  continued  pictures.  His  next  work 
was  one  of  legitimate  history,  published  by  Harper,  based  upon  the 
documents  obtained  from  France,  and  brought  down  to  about  the 
year  1740.  This  volume,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not 
out  by  the  time  that  this  is  read,  completes  the  whole  French  history 
of  the  state,  and  brings  us  down  to  Spanish  times.  This  volume  is 
far  the  most  interesting  of  his  labors,  treating  as  it  does,  at  great 
length,  of  the  matters  which  preceded  the  delivery  to  Spain ^  which 
were  attended  with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  which  have,  in  general. 
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been  so  litde  underatood.  Mr.  Gsyanr^  has  had  in  khi  kbora  te 
use  of  a  large  amount  of  information  lately  brought  over  from  Spain, 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  state.  His  next  volume,  which  will 
embrace  the  Spanish  history,  will,  on  this  account  alone,  create  a 
sensation  in  historical  circles.  Suoeess  to  Mr.  Gayarr^  as  a  Creole  <^ 
Louisiana,  from  the  old  regime,  for  devoting  himself  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  past,  amid  so  n^iany  discourageuetite !  Suooess  to 
all  who  will  follow  in  his  track ! 

The  citizens  of  Louisiana  will  honor  themselves  in  rewarding  his 
labors,  and  we  b^eve  that  they  will  be  appreciated  in  every  part  of 
the  Union. 

When  this  sentence  was  known,  the  effects  which  it  produced  can 
easily  be  cooceived.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made,  to  obtain 
from  O'Reilly  that  its  execution  be  suspended  until  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  royal  clemency  of  Charles  111.  With  the  sanae  gentleness'  of  manner 
which  characterized  all  his  acts,  but  with  the  marked  expression  of  un- 
shakable determination,  he  replied :  '  That  the  court  had  given  its  deci- 
sion, and  that  it  was  final ;  that  he  had  merely  presided  over  the  court,  but 
that,  according  to  his  plighted  faith  and  well  known  assurances,  he  had 
acted  no  other  part  in  the  trial  than  that  of  taking  care  that  the  accused 
be  as  favorably  treated  as  possible ;  that  he  had  strictly  and  honorably  kept 
his  word ;  that  he  could  do  no  more ;  that  he  had  instructions  which  he 
could  not  disregard,  and  which  he  had  communicated  to  Aubry,  to  the  ac- 
cused and  to  their  friends ;  that  those  instructions  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  that  he  would  do  so,  in  conformity  with  his  duty,  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  his  feelings.'  Some  of  those  French  ladies  whose  busbandsi 
fathers,  or  brothers,  had  rensained  fifuthful  to  the  Spanish  cause,  thought 
that,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  they  might,  perhaps,  exercise  some  in- 
fluence over  General  O'Reilly ;  and,  finding  their  way  to  him,  they  made 
a  passionate  appeal  in  favor  of  the  condenwed—such  an  appeal  as  the  £»• 
male  heart  alone  can  inspire.  There  were  more  than  one  Lady  Marga- 
ret and  one  Miss  Edith  Bellenden,  who,  with  frames  trembling  with 
anxiety,  poured  out  their  souls  in  supplications  to  0*Reilly.  Like  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  whose  character  bore  eonsiderable  affinity  to  his  own, 
he  resisted  their  intercessions  with  the  most  exquisite  politeness,  but  widi 
an  inexorable  temper,  although  he  was,  at  that  time,  hardly  more  than 
thirty-four  years  old,  therefore  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  still  at  that  age 
when  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  supposed  to  be  steeled  against  the  tears  of 
woman,  and  the  soft  emotions  of  pity  and  generosity.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  Spanish  officers,  and  particularlv  Loyola,  Gayarr6  and  Navarro,  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  their  own  feelings,  and  the  promptings  of  those 
friends,  whom,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  the  colony,  they 
had  made  to  themselves  amons  the  French  population,  advised  0*ReiUy 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  execution  of  the  court^ 
judgment,  until  further  orders  be  received  from  Spain ;  but  all  their  appli- 
cations remained  fruitless,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  doom  ef 
the  accused  was  sealed.  The  sentence  had  been  rendered  on  the  24th  of 
October,  and  it  became  known  that  those  who  were  condenmed  to  death* 
would  be  executed  on  the  next  day. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  O'Reilly,  although  inflexible  in  appear- 
ance, was  secretly  moved  to  compassion  in  favor  of  Noyan,  the  son-in-law 
of  Lafr^ni^re.  This  centleman  had  lately  been  married,  and  bis  yontb, 
his  inexperience  and  other  cnrcumstances,  pleaded  as  siraogly  ia  his  fcfor 
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M  the  MRD0IMW  liriMidt,  who  kft  ■•  ibmim  wtrMd  to  wtcm  hfan.  Coitata 
words  which  dropped  from  the  Qeaerari  roooth  gave  it  to  be  underBtDod 
thet  the  escape  ot  this  prisoner  would  be  connived  at.  But  Noyan,  on  be* 
ing  informed  of  it,  beroically  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  cir^ 
eooistanee,  and  said  that  he  would  live  or  die  with  his  associates. 

Dumont,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Louic»iana  in  1753,  relates  that,  whea 
the  province  was  under  the  administration  of  the  great  India  Company,  it 
was  foaad  out  that,  in  a  civilized  government,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
office  of  hangman  be  regularly  and  permanently  filled  up ;  and  that  thit 
office  was  tendered,  with  all  its  privileges  and  perquisites,  to  a  slave  of  the 
company,  named  Jeanoot.    The  grant  of  his  freedom  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  bis  acceptance.    But  Jeannot  was  a  high-spirited  black,  and  peremj^ 
torily  refused  the  favor.    Yet,  when  he  saw  that  the  French  were  deter> 
Biined  to  force  hhn  to  act  in  tiiat  capacity,  he  appeared  to  consent  at  last, 
•Bd  only  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  his  cot    There,  sei»- 
IM  a  hatchet,  he  struck  off  his  right  arm ;  then  retummg  to  the  place 
where  he  was  waited  for  to  act  as  hangman,  he  showed  to  the  assembled 
multitude  the  impossibility,  in'  the  state  in  which  he  was,  to  perform  the 
Inactioos  assigned  to  him.    The  French  were  struck  with  admfaratioo, 
•ad  Jeannot  was  appointed  overseer  of  all  the  negroes  bek>nging  to  the  cooi- 
paay.  Since  that  time  a  negro  had  always  acted  as  hangman  in  the  colony. 
But  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  too  great  an  outrage  against  the 
Iselings  of  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  im|xHitic  act, 
considering  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  population  of  Ltouisiana,  to  have 
seme  of  its  most  distinguished  citiaens  hung  by  a  negro.    It  was  therefore 
Becessary  to  find  out  a  white  man,  who  might  be  willing  to  discharge 
these  functions.    None,  however,  although  a  high  rewai^  was  offer^, 
presented  himself  to  claim  it.    Consequently,  the  Attorney  (General,  Don 
Felix  del  Rey,  laid  before  0*Reilly,  on  the  morning  of  the  95th,  a  petition 
in  which  he  infbroMd  him  of  this  fact,  and  begged  him,  on  account  of  the 
hnpessibirtty  of  executing  the  original  sentence  of  the  court,  to  have  the 
prisoners  shot,  bat  without  removing  the  inforoy  which  vrould  have  re- 
sulted from  their  suflfering  death  on  the  gallows.    0*Reilly  assented  to 
this  request,  and  Francisco  Xavier  Rodriguez,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
drew  a  process  verbal  of  the  execution,  which  took  place  in  his  presence, 
at  three  o*etoek  in  the  afternoon.    It  appears  by  this  process  verbal  that 
Nicolas  Cbauvin  de  Lsfr6ni^re,  Pierre  Marquis,  Joseph  Milhet,  Jean 
Baptiste  Noyan  and  Pierre  Caresse,  being  taken  out  of  prison,  and  with 
their  arms  well  pinioned,  were  conducted,  under  a  heavy  escort  of  grena- 
diers, to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of 
Spanish  troops  forming  a  square.    The  prisoners  being  introduced  into 
the  middle  of  this  square,  Rodriguez,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  read  to  them 
their  sentence  in  Spanish,  and  it  was  then  repeated  to  them  in  French  by 
Henry  Gardttat,  assisted  by  two  other  interpreters,  Jean  Baptiste  Garie, 
end  the  lieutenant  of  artill«y,  Juan  Kely,  who  had  all  been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  O'Reilly  to  act  as  interpreters  on  the  trial.    Then  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  public  crier,  who  went 
RMod,  and  read  it  to  all  the  troops  and  to  the  people,  hi  a  loud  and  intelll-* 
fible  voice.    After  these  preliminaries  were  over,  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
was  performed,  and  ^e  well-directed  fire  of  a  platoon  of  grenadiers  ended 
the  lives  of  the  unfortanate  men.    It  is  said  that  they  met  their  fote  with 
unshaken  fortitude. 

On  the  next  day,  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  Rodriguez  caused  to  be 
burnt,  oo  the  public  square,  all  the  copies  of  the  **  Memorial  of  the  plan- 
ters, merchants  and  ether  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,*'  wh'^ch  had  been  dis- 
eovered  and  gathered  up  together. 
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Mflsan  and  kb  coBapttnlons  wee*  kniiMdiattly  tnaMpottmd  to  Hwraaa* 

feMid  imprtsoDed  ia  Fort  Moro.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  now  that  the  sen 
of  Mas40  went  to  Madiid,  threw  hioMelf  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  aii4 
begged  that  his  father  be  pardoned,  or  that  he  be  permitted  to  take  hn 
father*8  place.  The  prayer  of  this  geoerous  young  roan,  wbieh  wo 
warmly  supported  by  the  French  embassador,  touched  the  king,  who 
eraoted  a  fall  pardoo,  oot  only  to  Masan,  but  also  to  Doucet,  BoisblaiHi, 
Milhet,  Poupeit  and  Petit  None  of  them  returaed  to  Louisiana,  and  it 
IB  believed  that  they  went  to  reside  at  the  Cap  Fnuicais  in  St*  Domingo. 

Aubry  left  Louisiana  for  Bordeaux  in  the  brigantiiie  called  Pire  de 
JFhmiUe.  This  vessel  bad  entered  the  river  Garonne,  when  she  met  a  heavr 
a^rm  and  went  dowo,  near  the  Tower  of  Gardouan,  with  all  on  board^ 
save  the  captain,  a  physician,  a  sergeant  and  two  saHers,  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  land  in  safety.  The  Kiog,  in  order  to  show  how  modi 
he  appreciated  the  services  of  Aubry,  granted  a  pension  to  the  brothw  and 
to  the  sister  of  that  officer.  Aubry,  before  his  departure  from  Louisianaf 
had  been  offered  a  high  grade  in  the  Spanish  army,  as  a  token  of  satislhe- 
tion  at  the  liberal  course  which  he  had  pursued  towards  that  nation  in  the 
.colony,  but  he  refused*  on  the  ground  that  he  intended  to  devote  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  to  the  service  of  his  native  country.  Some  there  were 
who  thought  that  those  whom  they  loved  so  dearly,  had  unjustly  suffered, 
mostly  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  denunciations  of  that  officer  and 
of  his  servility  to  O'Reilly  and  the  Spaniards.  By  them  his  melancholy 
end  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven. 

It  is  related  that,  among  the  confiscated  slaves  of  Lafr6nidre,  there  was 
one  named  Artus,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  admirable  cook. 
O'Reilly  sent  for  Aitus,  and  said  to  him :  **  You  are  now  the  Kins  of 
Spain's  property.  Until  you  are  sold,  you  shall  be  my  cook.**  **•  You 
had  better  change  your  mind,**  answered  the  negro.  **  I  woukl  poison  him 
who  ordered  my  master  to  be  killed."  It  is  also  reported  that  one  ef 
Caresse*8  slaves,  whose  name  was  Cupidon,  and  who  was  an  exoelleat 
house  servant,  refused  peremptorily  to  perform  these  functions  for 
O'Reilly,  because,  as  he  boldly  said,  *'  he  would  not  serve  his  roaster's 
assassin.*'  O'Reilly  seemed  to  appreciate  the  noble  sentiment  which 
actuated  these  faithful  slaves,  and  dismissed  them,  without  resenting  tiie 
determination  which  they  had  both  so  fearlessly  expressed.  If  theee 
anecdotes  are  true,  they  show  that  negroes  are  capable  of  heroic  attach- 
ment for  those  that  hold  them  in  bondage,  and  that  O'Reilly  was  not  a  man 
of  an  unamiable  disposition. 

The  bloody  execution  which  took  place  in  Louisiana  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  France,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  government 
mstructed  iis  agents  in  Spain,  to  ascertain  what  effect  it  had  produced  on 
Che  Spaniards  themselves.  I  have  under  my  eye  a  letter  written  to  one 
of  the  French  ministers  by  a  Afr.  Depuyabre,  a  French  agent  to  Cadis,  In 
answer  to  the  inquiries  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  and  in  which  lie 
says :  ^*  All  the  relations  of  tbat  event,  which  were  sent  from  Loaisiana 
to  Havada,  agree  in  blaming  the  rigor  with  which  General  O'Reilly 
'  punished  the  most  distinguished  citieeos  of  Louisiana.  The  Spaniards 
here,  and  others,  whatever  nation  they  belonged  to,  have  expressed  their 
detestation  of  such  an  act.  You  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  were 
the  orders  of  which  O'Reilly  was  the  bearer,  and  you  can  thereby  judge 
whether  that  officer  kept  himselt'^  or  not,  within  the  sphere  of  his  {mwers.** 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Marquis  of  Grima)di,on  the  departure  of 
O'Reilly  from  Spain  to  Louisiana,  had  Hcot  to  the  Count  ef  Fueotes,  the 
Spanish  embassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  a  dispateh  which  was 
intended  to  be  laid  before  the  French  ministiy,  and  in  wbioh  hm  bad  aaid : 
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*«  It  seemed  firoper  to  ioyest  Bon  Alexander  0*Rel1ly  with  these  extensive 

fDwers,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  we  are  from  that  country. 
Qt,  as  the  king,  whose  character  is  well  known,  is  always  inclined  to  be 
mild  and  clement,  he  has  ordered  O'Reilly  to  be  informed  that  his  will  was, 
that  a  lenient  course  be  pursued  in  the  colony,  and  that  expulsion  from  H 
be  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  diose  who  have  deserved  a  more 
severe  one." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  document,  that  O'Reilly  should  have  contented 
himself  with  having  expelled  from  the  colony  those  who  had  deserved  a 
severer  punishment — for  instance,  the  pain  of  death.  But  were  the  instruc- 
tions shown  to  the  Court  of  France^  and  those  really  given  to  O'Reilly,  of 
the  same  nature?  That  is  the  question.  If  O'Reilly  received  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
would  he  have  dared  to  disobey  them,  and  would  he,  when  such  strong 
appeals  were  made  to  him  to  save  the  lives  of  Lafr6niere  and  his  com- 
panions, have  had  the  unblushing  effrontery,  on  refusing  that  boon,  to 
plead  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  thus  falsely  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign 
the  odium  of  a  measure  which  was  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  that 
very  sovereign  ?  Had  he  assumed  this  responsibility  on  account  of  some 
un^reseen  circumstances  or  reasons,  would  he  not  have  accounted  for  those 
circumstances  or  reasons  in  his  dispatches  to  his  government?  But,  far 
firom  using  the  language  of  apology  or  exculpation,  for  having  acted  with 
severity,  in  violation  of  his  positive  instructions,  he,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
plauds himself  for  the  extreme  lenity  of  the  course  he  pursued.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  dispatch  which  he  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  closing  of  the  trial  and  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court : 

**The  trial  which  began  here,"  said  he,  **  against  the  twelve  chiefs,, 
movers  and  accomplices  of  the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  this 
province,  is  at  an  end.  Six  of  them  liaving  deserved  death,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung ;  but  one  of  these  culprits  having  died  in  prison,  five 
only  were  executed,  and,  as  there  is  no  executioner  here,  they  were  shot 
on  the  25th  of  this  month,  (October,)  at  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  The 
six  others  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  king's  castles, 
that  is,  one  for  life,  two  for  ten  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  twelve  was  confiscated. 

*' The  six  who  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  will  be  sent  to-day  to 
one  of  the  forts  at  Havana.  I  transmit  to  the  captain- general  of  that 
place  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  carry  it  into 
•xecutirin. 

**  The  property  of  these  prisoners  had  been  sequestrated,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  trial.  I  have  just  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
liquidation  of  said  property  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  in  order  that  what 
belongs  to  the  widows  and  other  creditors  may  be  given  to  them,  and  the 
balance  be  delivered  up  into  the  king's  treasury. 

**  This  judgment  wipes  off  entirely  the  insult  made  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  king  in  this  province,  and  checks  the  effects  of  the  bad 
example  which  had  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  his  majesty.  Every 
body  acknowledges  the  necessity,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency  of  this 
judgment,  which  sets  up  an  example  ever  to  be  remembered.  What 
renders  it  still  more  efllicacious,  is  the  diligence  with  which  this  affHir  was 
conducted,  and  the  incontestable  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  this 
judgment  WHS  founded. 

**  I  will  treat,  for  the  future,  with  marked  gentleness,  all  those  who 
signed  the  representations  addressed  to  the  Council,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  I  shall  leave  in  this  colony  no  pain- 
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ftU  recollecdoo  of  that  aodacioiM  outnfe.  I  will  ooociliate  and  traDaiiH- 
fize  the  public  mind  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  and  nothing  will  bo 
more  conductive  to  this  end,  than  to  let  the  people  know,  that  all  past 
occurrences  shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  every  one  shall  receive  from  the 
gpvernment  the  protection  and  favor  which  he  may  deserve." 

This  candid  exposition  which  0*Rei1Iy  made  of  his  sentiments  proves, 
that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  lenity  of  his  acts. 
Everyhody,  says  he,  with  exultation,  acknowUdga  the  necesnty,  Iht  justice 
and  the  demency  of  this  judgment^  which  seU  an  example  ever  to  be  remem" 
hered.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor  Aubry,  writing  to  his 
own  government,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  course  of  action  adopted  by 
O'Reilly.  I  have  the  honor,  said  he  to  th^  French  niinister,  of  sending  a 
Ust  of  the  small  number  of  those  whom  the  general  was  indispensably  obliged 
U)  have  arrested*  This  proves  his  generosity  and  the  kindness  of  his  hearty 
considering  that  there  are  many  others^  whose  criminal  conduct  would  haxe 
justified  their  being  treated  in  the  same  manner, 

1\)  judge  fairly  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  these  men,  we  must  trans- 
port  ouniclves  back  to  the  days  in  which  they  lived ;  we  must  adopt  the 
turn  of  mind  which  education,  habits  and  associations  had  given  them,  and 
we  must  become  impregnated  with  the  political,  social  and  moral  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  had  been  bom.  Jn  this  age,  the  treatment  which 
was  inflicted  on  Lafr6oi^re  and  his  companions  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tinsed  with  cruelty,  if  appreciated  with  our  modern  feeling^B  of  humanity, 
and  with  those  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  now  prevail  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  1851,  Lafr^niere  and  his  accomplices  would  not, 
probably,  have  been  condemned  to  an  ignominous  death,  for  doing  what 
they  did  in  1768.  They  had  resisted  the  exercise  of  powers  which  they 
thought  oppressive  to  them,  and  which  were  wielded  by  an  officer  whom 
they  believed  to  be  clothed  with  dubious  authority  ;  they  had  resorted  to 
every  means,  even  violence,  not  to  be  severed  from  that  kingdom  to 
which  the  colony  was  indebted  for  its  birth.  But  they  had  shed  no  bloody 
and  when  experience  demonstrated  to  them  that  their  schemes  of  being 
re-annexed  to  France,  or  to  set  up  for  themselves  under  an  independent 
l^overnment,  were  visionary ;  when  O'Reilly  arrived  With  such  forces  as 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  cope  with,  they  tendered,  at  once,  their  full 
and  entire  submission  to  the  government  of  Spain.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  a  century  ago,  the  slightest  attempt  against  royal  authori^ 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  could  be  committed, 
and  was  punished  with  a  severity  which  now  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
public  opinion ;  and  that  offences  which  then  were  deemed  to  deserve 
death,  would  not  now  be  the  cause  even  of  putting  a  man  on  his  trial.  It 
is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  both  Aubry  and  O'Reilly  should  have 
honestly  thought  that,  to  pick  out  of  the  rebellious  colonists  twelve  leaders 
only,  six  of  whom  should  be  shot,  and  six  imprisoned  for  a  greater  or  lea- 
ser period  of  time,  and  to  grant  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon  to  the  rest, 
was  an  extremely  merciful  act.  Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
O'Rbilly  was  moved  by  considerations  of  policy.  As  Spain  did  not  intend 
to  keep  up  a  large  military  force  in  Louisiana,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
such  an  impression  on  its  inhabitants  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  expedient  to  set  a  salutaiy  example  be- 
fore the  other  colonies,  to  deter  them  from  similar  enterprises,  and  to  show, 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  written  opinion  on  the 
affalH  of  Louisiana  which  he  presented  to  the  king  as  a  member  of  hia 
cabinet,  that  the  king  knew  and  was  able  to  repress  any  attempt  whatever 
derogatory  to  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dutht/rUy, 

Some  there  are  who  accuse  O'Reilly  of  treachery  and  duplicity,  on  ao- 
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coont  of  the  interpretatioD  which  they  put  on  the  marked  civilities  which 
he  proffered  to  the  leaders  of  the  iosurrectioo,  when  they  were  introdaced 
to  him,  aod  on  the  eaceediogly  courteous  language  which  he  addressed  to 
them.  Tliey  believe  that  these  men  bad  a  right  to  infer  from  0*R<:illy's 
deportment,  that  their  past  deeds  were  forgotten,  and  that  thej  would  not 
be  brought  to  trial ;  it  is  said  that  O'Reilly  lulled  them  into  security,  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  his  reach,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeking 
their  safety  in  flight,  until  he  should  be  ready  to  arrest,  at  the  same  time, 
al)  the  chiefe  of  the  late  revolution  whom  he  had  singled  out*  These 
suppositions  derive  some  strength,  it  is  true,  from  the  opmion  impressed 
by  Boulingy,  himself  a  Spanish  eOicer,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  delegates  of  the  colonists  and  O'Reilly,  at  the  Balize,  and  who 
said  :  that  the  general  sent  them  back  with  good  hopes  that  their  pa$t  faulU 
shotdd  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  Lafr6niere,  Mar- 
quis and  Milhet  should  have  shared  with  Bouligny  such  flattering  impres- 
sk>n8.  The  secret  intentions  of  deceit  attributed  to  0*Reilly  may  have 
been  true ;  but  still,  in  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
treme courtesy  of  his  language  and  of  his  deportment  is  not  sufficient,  of 
itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dictated  by  duplicity.  It  was, 
on  the  like  occasions,  the  natural  tone  of  the  high-bred  gentleman  of  the 
time,  although  it  may  sound  to  us  as  smacking  of  dissimulation,  or  afiecta- 
tioo.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  actions  and  language  of  the  men  of  past  ages,  if,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  we  judge  of  them  according  to  the  criterion  of 
our  present  usages  and  customs.  I  will,  in  illustration  of  my  assertion,  se- 
lect one  instance  only,  which  is  striking. 

The  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  had  been,  for  many  years,  presiding  as  prime 
minister  over  the  destinies  of  France,  and  had  defeated  more  than  one 
conspiracy  against  his  life  and  power,  formed  by  the  highest  nobility,  by 
the  mother,  and  the  brother  of  the  king,  who  hated  the  state  of  insignifi- 
cance to  which  that  master  mind  had  reduced  them,  and  often  by  die  king 
himself,  who  used  to  become  their  secret  accomplice,  when  in  one  of  hit 
fits  of  disgust  at  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  proud  and  domi- 
neering minister.  Now  that  the  cardinal  was  broken  down  by  disease 
and  fast  approaching  his  grave,  his  enemies  again  lost  patience,  and  gath- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  young  Cinq- Mars,  who  had  become  the 
&vorite  of  the  weak  king.  Hardly  had  the  conspiracy  been  set  on  foot, 
when  the  wily  cardinal  had  become  acquainted  with  all  its  workings.  De- 
termined to  strike  a  last  blow,  which  would  be  so  crushing  that  it  would, 
for  the  future,  put  an  end  to  such  enterprises,  he  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  fancied  security,  waiting  patiently,  for  two  years,  with  the  self-con-  . 
fidence  of  genius,  until  the  fruit  of  his  revenge  be  ripe,  before  he  plucked 
it.  Only  on  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  was  it,  that,  al- 
though in  a  dying  condition,  he  came  out  in  his  strength  of  mind,  if  not  of 
body,  and  with  one  single  thrust  of  his  crippled  foot,  demolished  instanta- 
neously the  structure  which  had  been  so  laboriously  erected  against  him* 
He  terrified  the  king  out  of  his  little  wits,  brought  down  almost  to  his  knees* 
the  king*s  vile  brother,  Gaston  D'Orleans,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  annihilated  all  those  of  his  enemies  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  notice.  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  those  he  had  par- 
ticularly singled  out  for  his  vengeance.  De  Thou,  being  in  prison  at  Ta- 
rascon,  where  the  infirm  cardinal  had  himself  transported  him,  was  ordered 
to  the  presence  of  his  mortal  enemy,  to  be  by  him  interrogated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  is  remarkable.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  both 
were  aware  of  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  cardinal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  De  Thou*s  head  cut  off;  De 
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Thou  koew  it^  and  the  cardinal  was  conscious  that  his  intentions  were  no 
seeret  for  the  prisoner.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  attempt,  and  there 
could  be  no  wish,  to  deceive  each  other.  Yet,  see  how  they  behared  when 
&ce  to  face.  The  cardinal,  who  was  in  bed  and  propped  up  by  cushions, 
when  De  Thon  was  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  guards,  greeted  htm  with 
a  gentle  salute,  and,  inviting  him  to  be  seated  by  the  bed  on  which  he,  the 
cardinal,  was  reposing,  said,  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  manner :  **  Sir,  I 
beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  having  given  yon  the  trouble  of  coming  here." 
^  My  Lord,**  answered  De  Thou,  **  I  consider  the  invitation  as  a  favor  and 
an  honor.*'  The  rest  of  the  interview  was  in  the  same  style.  Was  it  de- 
ceit, irony,  afiectation  or  dissimulation?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  was  the  customary  tone  of  exquisite  politeness  familiar  to  two  men  who 
were  equally  mindful  of  their  respective  rank  and  character,  and  whose 
Blinds  were  so  framed,  that  they  never  lost  sight,  for  one  moment,  of  the 
old  adage:  tkat  a  gentlemctn  is  worth  another.  Times  have  changed,  and 
die  highest  in  the  land,  were  he  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not 
for  A  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  on  a  charge  of  petty  trespass,  would  pro- 
bably be  interrogated  in  a  more  commanding  tone.  But  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that,  on  the  occasion  I  have  related,  Cardinal  Arroand  Du  Plessis,  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  i-eal  king  of  France,  acted  with  hypocrisy  towards 
De  Thou  ? 

The  inventories  made  of  the  property  of  the  twelve  gentlemen,  whom 
the  decree  of  the  Spanish  tribunal  had  convicted  of  rebellion,  afford  in- 
teresting proofs  of  the  Spartan  simplicity  which  existed  in  the  colony. 
Thus  the  furniture  of  the  bedroom  of  Madam  Villere,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  De  Lachaise,  who  came  to  the  colony,  in  1723,  as  ordaining  commis- 
MLTy,  was  described  as  consisting  of  a  cypress  bedstead,  three  feet  wide  by 
six  in  length,  with  a  mattress  of  corn-shucks  and  one  of  feathers  on  the 
top,  a  bolster  of  corn-shucks,  and  a  coarse  cotton  counterpane  or  quilt,  mao- 
ii£iotured  probably  by  the  lady  herself,  or  by  her  servants  ;  six  chairs 
of  cypress  wood,  with  straw  tiottoms;  some  candlesticks  with  common  wax, 
the  candles  made  in  the  country,  6cc,,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  house  was 
not  more  splendidly  furnished,  and  the  house  itself,  as  described  in  the  in- 
ventory, must  have  looked  very  much  like  one  of  those  modest  and  un- 
painted  little  wood  structures  which  are.  to  this  day,  to  be  seen  on  many 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas  parishes.  They  are  the  tenements  of  our  small  planters,  who  own 
only  a  few  sieves,  and  they  retain  the  appellation  of  jfaisons  d' Acadlens, 
or  Acadian  houses.  Villere *s  plantation,  situated  at  the  German  coast,  was 
not  large,  and  the  whole  of  his  slaves,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  did  not 
exceed  thirty-two.  His  friends  and  brother  conspirators,  who  were  among 
the  first  gentlemen  in  the  land,  did  not  live  with  more  ostentation.  AH 
the  sequestrated  property  t>eiog  sold,  it  was  found  that,  after  having  dis- 
tributed among  the  widows  and  other  creditors  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  ai^er  paying  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  inventories,  the  royal  treasury 
had  nothing  or  very  little  to  receive.  These  costs,  however,  were  mode- 
rate, for  they  amounted  only  to  782  livres,  or  about  $157,  for  each  of  the 
persona  eonvicted. 
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ART.  Vl-SUGAR. 

mz  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUOAll — EMBRACINtI  THE  CRU8HTN0  OF  TlTE 
CAKE — THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  CANE-JUICE — THE  PROCESSES  OF 
DEFECATION,  EVAPORATION,  CONCENTRATION,  GRAVELATION  AND 
CURINe. 

The  canes  should  oever  exceed  four  or  fire  feet  io  length  when  they  ara 
placed  on  the  feed iog  board  of  the  mill,  otherwise  they  intariably  cans* 
loooaveaience,  and  very  frequeotly,  from  beiog  crooked,  overlapping,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  feeders  can  do  to  prevent  it.  Arrived  at  the  feeding- 
ixrard,  the  cane-earners  remove  the  cane- bands  with  which  the  bundles 
are  tied ;  and  the  feeders  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  arrange  the  canes 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers,  in  a  regular  and  even  aaanner.  Br 
so  doing,  twenty-two  canes  of  average  size  can  be  very  convenientK^  laid, 
and  be  crushed  at  the  same  time ;  supposing  the  rollers  to  be  four  &et  in 
length. 

A  greater  number  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  mill,  but  not  oonve« 
niently,  nor  do  I  think  advisably  ;  the  great  point  in  feeding  being  to  sup- 
ply, immediately  and  cleverly,  the  place  of  each  cane  as  it  disappears 
through  the  roili,  so  that,  reckoned  at  any  moment,  the  self-same  number 
of  canes  (twenty-two)  will  be  found  passing  through  the  mill.  This  forms 
the  great  difference  between  the  but  too  common  and  negligent  feeding, 
which  at  times  crams  the  mill  with  perhaps  diirty-five  canes,  whilst  at 
others  it  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  presented  to  it.  The  feeding, 
then,  best  calculated  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  the  stea<fy 
working  of  the  engine,  the  least  liability  to  breakage,  or  the  least  possible 
^  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  is  that  which  is  regular,  uniform  and 
'  BKKlerate. 

The  feeder  who  directs  and  assists  the  course  of  the  saturated  cane- 
stalks  towards  the  second  set  of  rollers,  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  see 
that  they  enter  the  rollers  in  a  straight  and  desirable  manner.  If  these 
roNers  are  screwed  up  as  tight  as  they  should  be,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  his  doubling  the  saturated  stalks ;  as  they  will  not  be  able,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  pass  through  the  rollers  without  being  thoroughly 
crushed. 

It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  separate  the  pure  juice  expressed,  from 
that  of  the  saturated  canes,  as  so  much  water  is  mixed  with  it ;  but  if 
intended  for  immediate  manufacture,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  good  is  to 
be  gamed  by  such  separation.  Indeed,  under  any  circumstancee,  cane^ 
juice  should  be  clarified  immediately  it  is  expressed;  or  if  necessary  to 
keep  it  for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  can  readily  be  prevented  by 
very  simple  means.  I  therefore  do  not  perceive  any  ill  tikct  that  eao 
arise  Iron  the  juice,  from  the  two  sets  of  mill  rollers  beiog  allowed  to 
intermingle. 

An  important  duty  appertaining  to  the  mill-house,  is  to  keep  the  mill->bed 
constantly  free  from  bits  of  cane-trash,  (whkh  are  continually  falling  frooA 
the  rollers ;)  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  become 
acid,  and  communicate  a  taint  to  the  juice.  The  mill-bed,  thereAvre, 
should  be  cleaned  every  five  or  ten  mmutee;  which  can  be  performed  by  a 
boy,  whose  duty  should  consist  in  cleaning  the  mill- bed,  juice-gutters,  and 
strainers. 

As  the  juice  runs  from  the  mill-bed,  it  falls  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  strainers,  in  succession ;  each  lying  on  a  step  lower  than  the  other,  and 
the  material  of  each  strainer  being  finer  than  that  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus 
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there  is  a  fall  of  twenty-one  inches,  obtained  by  means  of  three  steps  of 
■even  inches  each ;  which  steps  allow  of  a  small  receptacle  being  made,  on 
each  of  them,  of  about  two  feet  square,  having  raised  edges  of  about  two 
inches  high,  and  a  lip  protruding  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  next 
(lower^  step.  Into  these  spaces  of  two  feet  square,  the  strainers  (which 
are  only  twen^-two  inches  square)  fit,  resting  on  their  lower  rims  of  one 
inch ;  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  strainers  are  one  inch  raised  above  the  bot- 
toms or  beds  of  the  receptacles.  To  prevent  acidity,  sheet  lead  is  used  in 
forming  these  beds  or  receptacles ;  and  they  are  constantly  cleared  of  all 
matter  likely  to  cause  acidity. 

A  framework  answers  all  the  purposes  above  described,  provided  the 
strainers  rest  on  beds  of  sheet  lead.  The  third  or  lowest  strainer  should 
be  of  fine  wire-gauze ;  passing  through  which  the  jnice  is  cleared  of  a 
large  quantity  of  extraneous  matter ;  and  a  further  portion  is  retained  in  the 
last  and  finest  strainer,  which  hangs  over  the  clarifier. 

The  juice  being  now  in  the  boiling-house,  we  will,  previous  to  tracing  it 
fiirther,  proceed  to  notice  the  substance  it  contains. 

Cane-juice,  as  it  arrives  io  the  boiling-hoase,  may  be  held  to  contain — 
water,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula,  green  wax  (chlorophylle), 
gum,  saline  matter. 

The  several  qualities  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  cane- plants  are  grown,  and  the  degree  of  maturity  to  which 
they  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  their  being  cut. 

I  have  not,  therefore,  stated  any  proportional  parts,  as  these  evidently 
depend  en  the  many  conditions  that  influence  the  plant ;  and  no  regular 
and  fixed  standard  can  be  taken.  I  shall  state,  as  I  proceed,  the.  parts 
proved  by  analyses  to  exist  in  cane-juice  of  good  and  inferior  qualities ;  but 
from  those  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deduce  anything  like 
an  average  division,  which  could  be  admitted  as  a  rule  in  practice. 

Water  contained  in  cane-juice  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty-five  parts  in 
100,  and  may  all  be  evaporated,  except  the  portion  necessary  to  crystalli- 
Bation. 

Sugar  resident  in  expressed  .juice  ranged  from  five  degrees  to  fourteen 
degrees  of  Banme^s  saccharometer;  id  est^  from  about  9  lbs.  to  about  25 
lbs.  per  cent.  I  myself  have  never  known  it  so  high  as  25  percent. :  nor, 
indeed,  higher  than  23  lbs.;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  juice  fully  as 
rich  as  the  former  per  ceotage  would  make  it,  may  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  without  my  having  l^en  aware  of  it,  during  the  early  part  of  my 
life  as  a  planter. 

It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Dutrone,  (whose  testimony  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect  and  credence,  |  that  on  the  same  planta- 
tion he  obtained  from  canes,  at  one  period  of  ttie  year,  9  lbs.  3  oes.  only, 
from  100  lbs.  of  juice ;  whereas,  at  another  and  more  fiivorable  time,  he 
obtained  from  a  similar  quantity  of  juice,  25  lbs.  11  ozs.  of  sugar.  1  have 
myself  known  a  variation,  on  one  plantation,  of  from  eleven  to  twenty-t?ro 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  saccharometer  denotes  the  density  of  cane-juice ;  but  the  actual 
quantity  ofcrystaHisable  matter  will  depend  on  the  purityof  the  juice,  and 
its  freedom  from  nitrogenized  and  saline  matters.  Thus,  taking  juice  of  a 
density  of  ten  degrees  by  the  saccharometer,*  eoual  to  18^  lbs.  of  solid 
extractive  matter,  we  must  allow  fully  H  lbs.  as  being  uncrystallizable ; 
and  in  many  cases  fkr  more. 

*  At  a  tenperatare  of  60  degreea ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  84  degreea,  aa  is  conmoa 
in  die  ragar-growing  cokmies,  a  denaity-  of  10  degreea  bj  the  aacchannneter  denotea  (uUy 
18  per  cent;  of  para  aegtr. 
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Sagar  exigtt  in  the  cells  of  the  cane-plant,  as  I  have  before  remarkedy 
both  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  fluid,  and  also  as  a  concrete  formation ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  this  linvpid  saccharine  crystal lizable  fluid,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  (as  a  congenial  soil,  and  during  hot,  dry  weather,)  becomes 
•o  rich,  and  so  perfectly  elaboiated,  that  it  deposits  minute  but  distinct 
crystals  around  the  cells  which  contain  it ;  and  these  crystals  are  seen  ad- 
hering to  the  whole  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  cells.  If  there  were 
any  means  of  extracting  this  mstter,  (both  fluid  and  crystalline.)  without 
causing  an  admixture  with  the  other  substances  forming  the  sap  of  the  cane, 
no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized 
sugar  by  means  of  simple  evaporation  alone.  But  it  unfortunately  occurs, 
that,  by  the  mode  of  expression  now  universally  adopted,  not  only  is  the 
saccharine  crystallizable  fluid  mixed  up  with  the  nitrogenized  and  other 
matters,  to  its  great  injury,  but  the  crystals  of  sugar  which  have  been 
already  deposit^]  in  the  cells  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  in  the  cane-trash, 
adhering  to  the  cellular  membranes. 

From  this  latter  cause  it  is,  that  a  saturation  of  the  cane-stalks  with  hoC 
water  is  advised,  previous  to  their  undergoing  the  final  pressure  by  the 
second  set  of  mill-rollers. 

Woody  fibre,  or  lignin,  are  terms  used  to  designate  the  solid  structure 
of  the  cane-stalk,  particles  of  which  become  intermixed  with  the  cane- 
juice,  from  the  breaking  down  and  crushing  which  the  stalk  undergoes 
whilst  passing  throngh  the  mill.  Some  of  these  particles  are  so  large  and 
coarse,  as  to  be  easily  retained  by  the  wire-gauze  strainers,  through  which 
the  juice  runs  on  its  passage  from  the  mill  to  the  clarifiers,  whereas  others, 
again,  are  so  finely  comminuted,  that  they  pass  through  the  strainers  into 
theefarifier. 

Many  authors  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  woody  fibre  and  the 
eelliilar  tissue  of  plants ;  which  latter  they  name  cellulose ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  are  any  just  grounds  for  so  separating  them  ;  for  they 
are  as  identical  in  composition  with  one  another,  as  the  woody  fibre  or  cel- 
lular tissue  of  one  plant  is  identical  with  similar  substances  of  other  plants. 
There  is,  however,  a  decided  diflference  between  the  composition  of 
wood,  and  that  of  woody  fibre,  (properly  so  called,)  as  in  the  former  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances  are  comprised,  which  of  course 
have  no  existence  in  the  composition  of  the  latter.  Besides  which,  in 
analyzing  woody  fibre  and  cellular  tissue,  and  comparing  results,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  latter,  are  but  too  frequently  lost  sight  of;  although,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  must  be  influenced  by 
these  substances.  For  instance,  in  the  cane-plant  there  are  cells  in  which 
the  saccharine  fluid  is  elaborated,  and  even  sugar  deposited ;  there  are 
also  various  other  cells,  in  which  various  other  organizations  are  carried 
on :  it  therefore  occurs,  that  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  difl*er- 
ent  substances  organized  in  these  cells,  so  is  this  cellular  tissue  more  or  less 
encrusted,  and  impregnated  by  them;  consequently  afifbrding  difliarent 
results  under  analysis. 

Hence  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
(bund  to  diflfer;  and  erroneous  deductions  are  drawn  therefh>m,  to  the 
mystification  and  confusion  of  the  general  reader. 

The  very  minutely-divided  particles  of  woody  fibre  that  are  existent 
IB  the  cane-juice  which  enters  the  clarifier,  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
by  matter,  which  causes  them  readily  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
during  the  process  of  clarification :  I  have  eyen  seen  a  large  quanti^  rise 
o  the  surface  in  the  cold  receivers.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  fitting 
id  of  this  substance. 


Olutm  is  a  mbBtance  that  pretests  itself  wider  vmtd  fonns,  aeoordtng 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted  ou  by  the  diflferent  matters  with  which 
it  comes  io  eootaet  This  circamstaace  has  furoisbed  a  befitting  oppor- 
tunity for  chembts  to  enrich  their  nomenclature  with  many  singular  new 
names :  thus  we  have  gluten,  zymome,  giiadine,  leguouB,  vegetable  albu- 
men, fibrin,  casein,  diastase,  cum  muUis  aliis  ! 

Now,  the  planter  will  not  be  displeased  to  learn,  that,  notwithatanding 
this  formidable  array  of  names,  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  one  sub- 
UaMkce-^gLuien ;  but  as  the  term  vegetable  albumen  is  very  commonly 
used,  I  shall  employ  that  designation,  as  well  as  gluten,  whenever  I  find 
occasion  to  do  so :  it  being  understood  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance. In  cane-juice,  gluten  exists  in  solution,  until  the  acid  which 
holds  it  dissolved  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  saturating  it  with 
an  alkaline  solution  ;  which  causes  the  gluten  to  become  insoluble  or  coag- 
ulated, so  that  its  particles,  meeting  together,  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  thick  scum,  which  is  often  called  vegeta- 
ble attrasien.  All  cane-jnice  contains  a  proportion  of  the  free  acids:  at 
times  so  great  that,  on  leaving  the  mill,  it  produces  a  slightly  acid  reactioo 
on  litmus  paper;  whereas,  generally,  they  are  not  to  be  detected  by  that 
test,  being  combined  with  gluten,  6cc*  so  as  to  present  no  symptoms  of 
their  existence.  But  on  the  application  of  an  alkali,  (temper  lime,)  a 
Bnion  immediately  takes  place  between  the  alkali  and  the  acid,  and  the 
gluten  forthwith  assumes  the  form  of  coagala,  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
water.  A  further  application  of  alkali  would  have  the  effect  of  re-dissolv- 
ittg  the  coagukited  gluten,  and  holding  it  in  a  state  of  solution ;  until  an 
acid  re-agent  could  h%  used  to  saturate  the  alkali,  which  would  cause  tha 
gluten  once  more  to  assume  the  form  of  coagula.  Thus  we  see  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  nicety  is  required  in  what  is  termed  tempering  cane-juioe, 
or  cane-liquor ;  and  we  perceive  at  once  one  great  reason  why  it  is  that  an 
alkaline  menstruum  (temper)  in  excess  is  so  injurious,  viz. :  as  bein^  not  only 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid  which  holds  the  gluten  dissolved,  but  effect- 
ing the  re-solutioo  of  the  coagula  about  to  form.* 

Again,  we  find  that  by  sulnecting  fresh  cane- juice  to  a  moderate  heat» 
(of  from  140  to  168  degrees  Fahr.,)  the  volatile  acids  holding  the  gluten  io 
solution  are  disengaged  and  evaporated,  leaving  the  gluten  in  the  form  of 
flaky  coaguku  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  argument  amongst 
^e  roost  eminent  chemists,  as  to  the  fact  of  an  acid  being  present  in  cane- 

C'  e ;  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  that  acid.  Bergman  appears  to  have 
n  the  first  who  ascribed  the  utility  of  lime  (temper)  in  sugar  manufac- 
ture, to  its  action  on  the  acids  contained  (in  combination)  in  the  juice  of 
the  cane.  Proust  declared  the  preseace  of  large  quantitiea  of  malic  acid 
in  cane- juice,  analyzed  by  him  in  Spain.  Dr.  Higgins,  following  the 
same  idea  of  an  acid  being  present,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  fecula  (meaning  gluten)  in  cane-juice  waa  held  in  solution  partly  by 
wi^r  and  partly  by  carbonic  acid ;  which  acid  was  expelled  when  th« 
juice  was  subjected  to  a  heat  of  145  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  fecula  forth- 
with rose  to  the  surface  as  a  coagulated  scum.  He  also  held  that  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  would  have  the  same  efifect  on  the  fecula ;  only  that  it 
would  enter  into  corabinatioa  with  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime.  Raspail  says,  *'  The  saccharine  substance  does  not  exist  alone 
in  solution  in  the  sap  of  any  plant,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  a 
Ittcratire  return  for  the  trouble  of  extraction.    It  is  accompanied  by  gum, 

*  It  has  been  shown  hy  Liebig,  Kaspail.  and  other  celebrated  chemists,  that  gluten,  or 
vegetable  albamen,  contains  nitragen  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which  is  deooaa* 
posed  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  an  alkali,  (as  Hme.) 
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dUforeBt  wItBT  and  Tarkms  Acidst  which  th*  earreDt  of  the  ntieiikr  oirea- 
kUMn  oarrie*  abog.  Beaklet,  as  in  most  cases  this  juice  is  obtaioed  by 
expression,  it  neoessarily  carries  with  it  the  green  fecnla,  and  fragments 
both  of  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures ;  snd  these  last  (glutinous  tez- 
tores)  najr  then  beeense  nMre  or  less  soluble,  snd  assume  more  or  less 
Che  character  of  mnoilas^a.  by  oombiniiig  with  the  free  acids  of  the  sae^ 
eharine  solatioD.  I  am  persoaded  that  the  lime  that  is  used  in  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  is  of  DO  other  use  than  to  saturate  these  acids,  and  thus 
-reatere  to  the  gluten  its  original  insolubility,  so  that  it  may  coagulate  and 
be  skimmed  off;  enveloping  in  its  subtnnce  all  those  textures  impregnated 
with  green  or  gummy  matter ;  and  that  in  this  way  it  acts  as  the  first 
Bieans  of  clarification." 

I  consider  it  quite  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  opinions  similar  lo 
these:  nor  do  I  deem  it  of  any  use  nwotioning  others  of  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy;  lor  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  as  quite  clear,  that  although  cane- 
juice  may  present  no  appearance  of  an  acid — not  even  to  afiect  litmus 
paper  in  any  way — ^yet  that  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution,  or  heat,  will 
at  onee  make  manifest  its  actual  presence.  The  reason  of  this,  as  I  before 
aaid,  is  because  the  acid  is  in  combination  with  the  glutinous  textures 
(gluten)  which  it  keeps  dissolved. 

The  action  of  beat  certainly  disengages  the  acid,  and  oauses  the  gluten 
or  albumen  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of  coagula ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  acid  in  aU  cases  is  evaporated :  this  appears  to  nse 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  acid  in  combination  with  the 
gluten  ;  for  we  find,  in  very  good  cane-juice,  that  a  moderate  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  expel  the  acid,  and  coagulate  the  gluten,  (thus  clarifying  the  juice ;) 
and  that  a  further  heat  in  the  boilers  will  bring  it  to  a  state  of  eoncentia- 
tieo,  and  excellent  sugar  will  result,  without  a  particle  of  lime  being  used 
from  first  to  last.* 

How  does  this  happen,  unless  it  be  that  the  acid  is  of  a  very  volatile  na- 
ture ;  so  that,  on  die  appHcatiou  of  a  moderate  heat^  it  not  only  becomes 
disengaged  from  the  glutinous  textures,  but  is  entirely  evaporated  from 
the  HqukI,  leaving  these  glutinous  textures  to  subside  as  precipitates,  or 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum. 

In  this  case,  the  use  of  limc|  would  do  a  positive  harm,  as  the  acid  has 
evaporated ;  and  the  feculencies  being  entirely  separated,  nothing  is  left  fin* 
it  to  act  en  but  the  sugar,  which  it  would  therefore  decompose. 

The  case  is  clear,  that,  as  the  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the  feculencies 
entirely  removed,  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  evaporate  the  water 
which  holds  the  suffer  in  solution. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  cane-juice,  at  timei^  contains  an  acid  which/is  not  of 
the  volatile  character  above  denoted;  for  instance,  fresh  cane-juice  has 
been  known  to  show  no  s3rmptoms  of  acidity  when  tested  with  litmus  pa- 
per, but  alter  being  (carefully)  clarified  by  heat  alone,  the  liquor  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  acid,  palpably  affecting  litmus  paper :  and  on  a  fur- 
ther clarifieation  (in  another  clarifier)  by  heat,  id  esU  the  heat  being  carried 
to  the  boiling  point,  a  thick  scum  was  thrown  up ;  which  being  skimmed 
off,  the  liquor  was  found  to  be  very  perceptibly  increased  in  acidity.  A 
solution  of  lime  being  added,  until  the  liquor  assumed  a  neutral  character, 
a  very  slight  scum  arose;  but  on  making  the  lk]uor  rather  more  alkaline,  a 
further  quantity  of  scum  rose  to  the  surface :  but  not  any  great  portion. 

*  The  jaice  of  canes  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil,  or  on  a  soil  which  does  not  fbrnish 
ammonia  in  excess  (nor  has  had  it  appKed  in  manures,)  is  found  to  contain  very  Kttle 
gloten,  and,  consuquenliy,  will  v^y  freqoeatly  famish  good  sugar  witboiit  any  lime  boing 
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This  liqaor,  cooceotrated,  fbrnkhed  ordinary  sagar,  but  a  lai;|{e  proportioa 
of  molasset ;  which  arose  from  the  defecation  being  incompleta,  and  from 
the  diseugaged  acids  having  decomposed  a  portion  of  the  sugart  and  changed 
it  into  glucose. 

Some  of  the  same  kind  of  juice  clarified  (at  the  same  time)  bj  means 
of  lime  and  heat,  and  in  the  boilers  treated  with  a  further  supply  of  lime, 
boiled  well,  and  gave  good  sugar;  much  better  than  the  former,  and  with 
£u  less  molasses. 

These  facts  proved  to  me,  that  in  certain  cases  the  acid  is  by  no  means 
volatile ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  experience  of  numerous  planters  can  at- 
test the  formation  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  an  acid  subsequent  to 
clarification,  which  induces  the  boilerman  to  put  lime  in  the  second  tache 
even.  The  error  committed  in  the  first  of  the  two  experiments  just  reci- 
ted wasj  that  on  the  appearance  of  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper,  the 
second  clarification  should  have  been  effected  by  means  of  lime  water, 
whilst  the  heat  was  kept  as  before ;  but  by  applying  no  lime,  and  increas- 
ing the  heat  until  the  liquor  boiled,  of  course  the  separation  of  the  flocca- 
lent  coa/(ula  was  rendered  impracticable,  except  by  subsidence  or  filtration; 
which  even  would  have  been  but  partially  successful,  seeing  that  the  liquor 
was  so  acid. 

Tbese  facts  lead  us  to  judge,  that  in  the  coagulations  of  the  glutinous 
textares  contained  in  cane-juice,  certain  acids  are  set  free,  the  character  of 
which  is  at  times  extremely  volatile ;  whilst  at  others  they  are  not  so.  The 
saccharoraeter  and  thermometer  are  instruments  of  great  utility  and  value 
to  the  sugar  manufacturer ;  and  I  think  the  possession  of  two  other  instru- 
ments would  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  in  the  boiling-house,  and  ren- 
der them  much  more  certain  and  secure  from  loss.  The  instruments  I 
allude  to  are  an  alkalimeter  and  an  acidimeier ;  the  one  to  denote  an  excess 
of  alkali,  and  the  other  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the  transformations  whioh 
are  effected  in  cane-liquor  during  clarification  aud  subsequent  evaporation, 
we  have  not  only  those  produced  by  lime- water,  but  also  those  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat. 

By  the  present  modes  of  manufacture  pursued  in  colonial  boiling-houses^ 
no  certainty  attends  the  operation;  even  many  years  of  experience 
and  constant  practice  do  not  suffice  to  assure  the  oldest  boilermen,  in  cases 
where  the  liquor  is  bad  and  intractable.  But  were  iustruments  of  the 
kind  named  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  boilerman,  no 
hesitation  or  diflSculty  would  be  felt.  I  much  fear  that  such  a  result  could 
not  be  hoped  for  from  the  use  of  litmos  paper,  as  its  employment  could 
scarcely  be  entrusted  to  negro  or  native  boilermen. 

The  acids  which  discover  themselves  during  the  process  of  evaporation, 
appear  to  be  altogether  ascribable  to  the  presence  of  gluten  or  other  azo- 
tixed  compounds  still  remaining  in  the  cane-liquor ;  for  if  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar  be  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no  acidity  results. 

Gluten  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
during  the  evaporation  of  cane- juice  at  a  high  temperature,  a  portion  of 
this  ammonia  is  evaporated  and  a  portion  b  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas  be- 
ing evolved,  and  the  liberated  nitrogen  immediately  combining  with  the 
oxygeu  of  the  liquid,  formiof  nitric  acid.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  cane- 
liquor  containing  gluten  evolves  carbonic  acid  gas  during  evaporation  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  which  it  immediately  gives  off  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that,  as 
the  process  of  evaporation  proceeds  towards  concentration,  (that  is  to  say, 
when  the  cane-liquor  has  become  syrup,)  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  con- 
tinues its  absorption  of  oxygen ;  which,  however,  is  no  longer  derived  from 
the  water,  bat  from  the  sugar,  which,  by  the  extraction  of  its  oxygen,  it 
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dsoonpoHes :  hoDoe  migar  contahiing  gluten  is  always  undergoiDg  decom- 
poakioo.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  gluten,*  its  numerous  transformations  and 
Its  peculiar  properties,  have  furnished  matter  for  unlimited  arguments, 
which  certainly  fill  many  Tolumes ;  it  is  not  therefore  desirable  to  enter 
more  at  length  than  I  have  done  into  such  an  interminable  subject,  but  I 
hope  what  1  have  stated  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  planter  all  the  infor- 
mation he  requires  on  this  point. 

A  menstruum  composed  of  creoeote  very  much  diluted  with  water,  hat 
the  effect  of  coagulating  gluten  (in  its  various  forms)  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree ;  the  knowledge  of  wnich  fact  leads  me  to  imagine  that  it  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  defecating  cane-juice.  But  the  most  delicate  test  that  we 
have  of  the  presence  of  albumen  {ergo  gluten)  in  any  liquid,  is  corrosive- 
sublimate,  (bi-chloride  of  mercury,)  which  is  so  extremely  effectual,  that  if 
a  single  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  or  corrosive-sublimate  be  let  fall  in- 
to a  liquid  contaming  only  the  two-thousandth  part  of  albumen,  it  will  im- 
mediately oocask>n  a  milkiness,  and  produce  a  white,  curdy  precipitate. 
Corrosive-sublimate  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  that  we 
know  of,  and  the  bare  mention  of  its  use  in  clarification  may  occasion  great 
dread ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  may  not  be  used  by  a  careful 
operator  with  success. 

Spesking  of  its  employment  for  the  removal  of  whatever  vegetable  albu- 
men (gluten)  remains  in  cane-liquor  after  clarification  in  the  first  clarifier, 
I  will  suppose  that  a  very  dilute  solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  be  (gradu- 
ally) added  to  such  fiquor,  until  the  curdy  coagula  present  themselves ;  and 
then  an  alkaline  sohition  (lime-water)  to  saturate  the  acid  set  free 

In  this  case,  the  vegetable  albumen  instantly  combined  with  the  calomel 
io  the  corrosive-sublimate,  forming  a  white  flncculent  precipitate ;  whilst 
a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free,  which  is  immediately  rendered 
neutral  by  the  lime,  with  which  it  combines.  Orfila  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  precipitate,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  a  compound  of  calomel 
and  albumen,  which  is  entirely  inert,  f  1  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that 
such  an  agent  as  this  can  be  empk>yed  in  boiling-houses :  but  the  fiicta 
•tated  are  very  interesting  to  the  inquiring  and  intelligent  planter. 
(To  be  continaed.) 


ART.  Vn.-ADULTERATION  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

AROOMSNT  FOR   THB   TBB-TOTALSRS.| 

1.  Beer.— This  favorite  beverage  is  greatly  adulterated,  and  that  too 
with  substances  detrimental  to  health  in  the  extreme.  The  brewer  should 
Dot  use  any  ingredients  in  his  brewings  except  malt  and  hops;  but  it  too 
often  happens  that  those  who  suppose  they  are  drinking  beer  made  of 
these  ingredients  only,  are  drinking  a  compound  made  up  in  the  most  hor- 


*  Glaten  is  coagulated  by  alcobol ;  Bulpbtiric,  and  o^er  acid ;  Hme,  and  other  alkalis. 

t  Toxkologie,  vol.  i. 

(One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  day,  is  a  neat  little  vohime  from  the  'press  of 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  %nd  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bym,  of  ihe  University  of  New 
York,  cntided  •*  A  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food  and  Drink."  Every  man  should 
get  it  and  read  it.  E  veiy  paoe  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  For  the  sake  of  humanity 
we  rive  fortiber  publicity  to  what  the  author  says  in  regard  to  some  of  our  too  populur 

AJTlVff- 
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rid  manner.    And  it  is  not  ^e  poor  alone  that  are  thus  deeei? ed,  bat  it  ii 
all  claases  of  society  that  are  exposed  to  the  nefarious  fi]aad. 

Beer  is  not  only  adulterated  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  by  retail 
grocers,  but  the  brewers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up  substances  in  their 
enchanting  caldrons  that  are  revolting  to  think  ot  To  illustrate  to  what 
extent  this  sophistication,  and  in  what  noanner,  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
breweries  and  other  places,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  British  laws 
on  this  subject,  viz. :  **  No  druggist,  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  chem* 
ist,  or  other  person,  shall  sell  or  deliTer  to  any  licensed  brewer,  dealer  in, 
or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  shall  sell  or  deliTer  to  any 
person  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for  any  such  brewer,  dealer  or  retailer, 
any  liquor  called  by  the  name  of  or  sold  as  coloring,  from  whatever  mate- 
rial the  same  may  be  made,  or  any  material  or  preparation  other  than 
unground  brown  malt,  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  liquor 
or  preparation  nuide  use  of  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer^  or 
any  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise, 
guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract  or  preparation  to  be  used  in  worts 
or  beer  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops;  and  if  any  druggist  shall 
offend,  in  any  of  these  particulars,  such  liquor,  preparation,  molasses,  dec, 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall,  for  each  offence,  forfeit  £50a*' 

This  is  given  merely  to  put  people  in  this  country  to  thinking.  It  most 
be  seen  from  this  article  in  England,  that  the  public  coukl  not  consider 
themselves  safe,  and  petitioned  for  the  law,  an  extract  of  which  is  given 
above,  and  which  law  now  stands  in  full  force.  If  persons  have  the  auda- 
city, under  the  crown,  to  do  such  diabolical  deeds,  what  will  they  not  do 
in  this  land  of  boasted  liberty,  where  they  know  the  laws  are  not  so  strin- 
gent on  this  point. 

Although  this  is  a  land  of  freedom,  and  thank  God  that  it  is,  we  should 
not  allow  those  that  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  for  public  consump- 
tion, to  make  them  poisonous,  to  deal  the  weapons  of  disease  and  deadi 
amongst  thousands.  One  adulteration  of  beer  consists  in  adding  quassia, 
which  gives  the  beer  a  bitter  taste,  and  this  is  a  substitute  for  m>ps ;  but 
hops  possess  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  flavor,  and  there  is  reason  also 
to  believe  thst  they  render  beer  less  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  quassia.  It  requires  but  little  discrimination  to 
distinguish  very  clearly  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  quassia  in  adulterated  beer. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  shavings  of  this  wood  are  sold  in  a  half  terrified  and 
ground  state  to  disguise  its  obvious  character ;  and  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
cognized among  the  waste  material  of  the  brewers. 

Wormwood  has  likewbe  been  used  by  fraudulent  brewers.  Beer  made 
bitter  by  quassia  never  keeps  well  unless  it  be  stored  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  much  higher  than  the  apart- 
ment where  it  is  kept,  and  this  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  in  large  estab- 
lishments. 

The  use  of  boiling  the  worts  of  beer  with  hops  is  partly  to  communicate 
a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor  which  the  hop  contains,  partly  to  cover  the 
sweetness  of  undecomposed  saccharme  matter,  and  also  to  separate,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin  it  contains,  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble mucilage,  somewhat  resembling  gluten,  which  is  still  diffused  through 
the  beer. 

The  compound  thus  made  separates  into  small  flakes  like  those  of  curdled 
soap ;  and  by  this  means  the  beer  is  not  so  Kabl^  to  spoil,  for  nothing  con- 
tributes to  the  conversion  of  beer,  or  any  other  vinous  fluid,  into  vinegar, 
more  than  mucilage.  Hence,  also,  all  full-bodied  and  clammy  uea, 
abounding  in  mucilage,  and  whichare  generally  iU-fermented,  do  not  kesp 
as  perfect  ale  ought  to  do. 
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QoMflift  Ut  therefore,  unfit  et  a  substitute  for  hops,  and  eveD  some  hops 
are  preferable  to  others ;  for  oitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead  produce 
a  more  abundaDt  precipitate  from  an  mfitsioD  of  one  sample  than  another ; 
the  difference  may  consist  in  the  time  at  which  the  hops  are  gathered  from 
the  vine.  Capsicum  (Cayemie  pepper)  and  grains  of  paradise,  two  very 
acrid  substances,  are  made  use  of  to  give  a  puagent  taste  to  weak,  insipid 
beer.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  adulteratioo 
of  ale  is  aot  a  matter  of  imaginatioa. 

The  fraudulent  grocer  has  a  process  by  which  he  can  make  new  beer 
appear  old,  and  thus  more  readily  sell  it.  The  process  consists  in  an 
admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  vitriol)  with  the  beer.  An  imitation  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced  in  an  instant.  This  b  technically 
called  **  to  bring  beer  foruard^*^  or  **  make  it  hard.** 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  practice  is  a  bad  one.  The  genuine, 
old, or  entire  beer,  of  the  honest  brewer,  is  quite  a  different  compciuod;  it 
has  a  rich,  generous,  full-boiled  taste,  without  being  acid,  and  having  a 
vioous  odor;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  generally  known  thwt  this  kind 
of  beer  always  affords  less  proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  produced  from  mild 
beer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brewer  has  too  large  a  stock  of  old  beer 
on  his  hands,  recourse  is  had  to  an  opposite  practice  of  comrertiuff  stale,  half* 
spoiled,  or  sour  beer  into  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admixture  of  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth. 

Oyster-shell  powder  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  are  usually  em- 
ployed. These  substances  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  sour 
beer  somewhat  palatable.  These  sophistications  may  be  considered  at  first 
as  minor  crimes,  practised  by  fraudulent  brewers,  when  compared  with 
other  methods  employed  by  them,  which  render  beer  noxious  to  health* 
by  the  addition  of  substsnces  absolutely  injurious.  To  increase  the  intoxi- 
cating quality  of  beer,  the  deleterious  vegetable  substance,  called  cocculus 
imdiaa^  aod  the  extract  of  this  poisonous  berry,  technically  called  ''  black 
§BUractt**  or  by  sonoe  **  hard  mtii/tim,*'  are  employed. 

Opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and  extract  of  poppies,  have  aUo  been 
used. 

That  a  minute  portion  of  an  unwholeson^  ingredient  taken  daily  in  beer, 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  mischief,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  there  is 
resson  to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  narcotic  substance,  (and  cocculus 
indicus  is  a  powerful  narcotic  substance,)  daily  taken  into  the  stomach, 
together  with  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  it 
would  be  without  the  liquor. 

The  effects  may  be  gradual ;  and  a  strong  constitution,  especially  if  it  be 
assisted  with  constant  and  hard  labor,  may  counteract  the  destructive  con- 
•equences  perhaps  for  many  years,  but  it  never  fails  to  show  its  Imneful 
effects  at  last.  Let  me  cite  one  circumstance  in  proof  of  this :  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  porter  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  are  very  liable  to 
apoplexy  and  palsy ;  and  here  we  have  an  explanation  of  it — the  spirits 
and  the  narcotic  substance,  keeping  a  constant  a£9ux  of  blood  to  the  head, 
produce  the  disease.  Salt  is  also  added  to  beer  to  increase  the  thirst  of 
the  consumers.  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  is  added  io  beer  some- 
times to  give  it  the  property  of  frothing. 

Detection  of  Frauds  in  Beer, — The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
beer  with  deleterious  vegetable  substances,  unfortunately  is,  as  yet,  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  acience.  Some  persons  may  ask,  **  How  then  is  it 
known  they  are  put  into  it?*'  By  the  materials  being  found  in  their  pos- 
session, and  they  could  give  no  excuse  why  they  had  them,  and  by  the 
undue  stupefying  ejects  of  the  beer. 

Sulphate  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  beer  to  diyneasi 
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and  beming  awaj  the  vegetable  matter  obtained,  by  the  action*  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  red-hot  cmcible. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  lefl  behind  among  the  residue  in  the  cmci- 
ble, which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  assayed  for  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  salt,  namely,  iron  and  sulphuric  acid ;  for  the  former,  by  tinc- 
ture of  galls,  ammouia,  and  prussiateof  potash ;  and  forthe  latter,  by  muri- 
ate of  barytes. 

If  beer  has  been  made  hard  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  affords  a  white  precipi- 
tate (sulphate  of  barytes)  by  dropping  into  it  a  solution  of  acetate  or  muri- 
ate of  barytes ;  and  this  precipitate,  when  collected  by  straining  the  mast, 
and  after  having  been  dried  and  heated  red-hot  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
platina  crucible,  does  not  disappear  by  the  addition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
I  know  this  is  a  test  only  applicable  for  professional  men,  and  am  sorry 
that  more  accurate  tests  could  not  be  given,  and  more  so  about  the  narcofic 
materials,  which  should,  be  detected,  if  possible.  Should  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  be  called  for,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  test  for  them  and 
many  others  that  are  now  obscure.  Untiring  researches  after  truth  seldom 
fail  to  bring  forth  its  reward ;  and,  laboring  under  this  conviction,  I  will  use 
my  best  efforts  to  detect  fraud  wherever  I  can. 

2.  Brandt. — Brandy  is  adulterated  with  many  articles.  The  brownish 
yellow  color,  concerning  which  many  are  mistaken,  thinking  it  is  a  color 
given  to  it  by  some  dyewood  or  burnt  sugar,  is  nothing  more  than  the  color 
acquired  by  being  kept  in  vessels  of  oak-wood. 

Some  retail  dealers,  indeed  not  a  few,  sell  under  the  name  of  brandy,  an 
article  made  up  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  colored  with  some- 
thing to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  **  old  French,*^  The  taste  of  this 
spurious  brandy  is  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  article,  having  a  some- 
what metallic  taste,  and  on  adding  a  little  per-sulphate  of  iron,  the  cotor 
does  not  change,  as  it  does  when  pure,  to  a  black,  inky  color. 

Copper  is  often  found  in  brandy,  owing  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
distilled  being  made  of  that  metal.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  this  by  the 
following  process :  **  Take  some  of  the  brandy  and  pour  into  a  glass;  then 
take  a  smooth,  bright  piece  of  iron  of  any  kind  and  immerse  into  it,  and 
immediately  a  copper  color  will  be  observed  on  the  iron,  if  there  is  any 
copper  present." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  frauds  practised  in  brandy,  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  human  system,  is  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  added  to  the 
brandy  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  it.  Its  presence  can  be  detected  by 
passing  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  it,  when  imme- 
diately a  black  precipitate  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  result. 

Grains  of  paradise  and  Gaiuea  pepper  are  put  into  weak  brandy  to  give 
it  the  taste  of  a  strong  brandy.  The  flavor  which  characterizes  the  French 
brandy,  and  which  is  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
contained  in  it,  is  imitated  by  distilling  British  molasses  spirit  over  wine 
lees  ;  but  this  spirit,  prior  to  being  distilled  over  wine  lees,  is  previously 
deprived  in  part  of  its  peculiar  disagreeable  flavor  by  rectification  over 
fresh-burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime. 

Oak  sawdust  and  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin-stones  are  likewise  used 
to  impart  to  brandy  a  ripe  taste,  resembling  brandy  long  kept  in  oaken  ves- 
sels, and  a  somewhat  oily  consistence,  so  as  to  form  a  durable  froth  at  it* 
surface,  when  strongly  agitated  in  a  vial.  Many  other  frauds  could  be 
enumerated,  but  I  think  it  useless,  as  the  means  of  detecting  them  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  delicate  operations  io 
chemistry. 

3.  Gin. — Of  this  much  could  be  said,  but  it  would  be  of  more  interest 
Id  the  distillers  than  any  one  else,  and  a«  they  generally  ^  know  how  to 
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BuuMge  «D  8  good  adraDtago,**  it  wHl  not  be  naceaaaiy  for  me  to  loatniet 
them  further  on  the  subject. 

4.  PoRTCK. — AH  that  relates  to  the  adakeratioDS  in  porter,  can  be  fbeod 
wider  the  head  of  **  Beer,**  the  two  beiog  prepared  id  nearly  the  same 
manner. 

5.  Rum — There  are  many  foreign  substances  put  into  mm,  such  as  oak 
sawdust,  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin- stones,  &:c.,  to  give  it  the  ripe  taste  of 
old  rum,  but  they  are  difficult  to  detect  by  simple  means. 

6.  WiNBS. — There  are  few  of  those  commodities  which  are  the  oMects 
of  commerce  that  are  adulterated  to  a  greater  extent  than  wine.  E?ery 
persoo  that  is  conversant  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  wine  is  very  infe- 
rior in  this  country  when  compared  with  the  wine  in  France  and  some 
other  countries. 

The  adulterations  of  wine  consist  in  part  of  the  fbllowing : 

Alum  is  added  to  young  and  meagre  red  wines  for  the  purpose  of  bright- 
eoiog  their  color.  Brazil  wood,  or  the  husks  of  elder-berries  are  employed 
to  impart  a  deep,  rich  purple  tint  to  red  port  of  a  pale,  fnint  color;  ^p^m 
is  used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  transparent ;  additional  estringency  is 
imparted  to  immature  red  wines  by  means  of  oak-wood  sawduAt  and  the 
busks  of  filberts ;  a  mixture  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home-made  wines  is 
aonverted  into  the  wretched  compound  frequently  sold  by  the  name  of 
••  genuine  old  Pcrt:^ 

Many  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  par- 
ticular flavors  to  insipid  wines.  Thus  a  peculiar  flavor  is  produced  by 
bitter  almonds ;  fictitious  port  wine  is  flavored  with  a  tincture  drawn  from 
the  seed  of  raisins ;  and  the  ingredients  employed  to  form  the  bouquet  of 
high  flavored  wines,  are  sweet-brier,  orris-root,  cherry  laurel  water,  and 
elder-flowers. 

The  flnvoHog  ingredients  used  by  manufacturers,  may  all  be  purchased 
1^  Uiose  dealers  in  wine  who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  trade ;  and 
even  a  small  receipt  book  for  preparing  them,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
tnanaging  all  sorts  of  wines,  is  kept  for  sale  amongst  them. 

There  are  persons  in  n^t  larse  cities  that  are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  toe  power  of  drugs  and  incantations,  can 
raise  in  our  streets  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France. 
They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  champagne  from 
an  apple. 

The  particular  and  separate  department  in  this  factitious  wine  trade, 
called  cntsting,  consists  in  lining  the  interior  surface  of  empty  wine  bottles, 
ki  part,  with  a  red  crust  of  a  snper-tartrateof  potash,  b^  suflering  a  satura- 
ted hot  solution  of  this  salt,  colored  red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood, 
to  crystallize  within  them;  and  after  this  simulation  of  maturity  is  per- 
fected, they  are  filled  with  the  compound  called  port  wine.  Other  artisans 
are  regularly  employed  in  staining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle  corks 
with  a  fine  red  color,  to  appear,  on  being  drawn,  as  if  they  had  been  long 
in  contact  with 'the  wine. 

The  preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce  from  spoiled  home- 
made wine  a  genuine  old  port,  by  mere  admixture ;  or  impart  to  weak 
wine  a  rough,  austere  taste,  a  fine  cobr  and  a  peculiar  flavor,  forms  one 
branch  of  the  business  of  particular  wine-dealers ;  while  the  mellowing 
and  restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines  is  the  occupation  of  men  who  are 
called  •*  refiners  of  irtittf.** 

I  have  stated  that  a  crystalline  crust  is  formed  on  the  interior  surface  of 
bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  untaught  into  a  belief  that  the 
wine  coouined  in  them  is  of  a  certain  age.  A  correspondiufr  operation  is 
performed  on  the  wooden  cask;  the  whole  interior  of  which  is  stained 
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arttieimll J  widi «  ciytlaUiiie  orart«f  ««p«r-tutrate  of  potath,  «rtiieWij 
affixed  in  a  maooer  precisely  similar  to  that  before  slated. 

Thus  the  wi»e  merchant,  after  bottling  off  a  pipe  of  wtoe,  is  enabled  to 
uapose  on  the  anderstaDding  of  hit  customers,  by  talcing  to  pieces  the  ca^ 
and  exhibiting  the  beautiful  dark -colored  and  fine  crystalline  crust,  as  an 
indubitable  proof  of  the  age  of  the  wme ;  a  practice  by  no  means  uacon- 
mon  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  those  who  pride  themselrea  in  tfaehr  acuta 
discrimination  of  winea. 

These,  with  many  other  sophietioatlons,  whicb  hare  long  been  practiaed 
with  impunity,  are  considered  as  legitimate  by  those  who  pride  tberaeetrea 
for  their  skiJl  in  the  art  of  managing,  or  according  to  the  famiiiar  phrase, 
**  doctoring  urines.*'  They  allege,  in  exculpation  of  tbera,  that  thongh 
deceptive  they  are  har miens ;  but  if  we  could  admit  this  as  a  paltiatioa,  yet 
they  form  only  one  department  of  an  art  which  iodndes  o&er  processes  of 
a  tendency  absolutely  cnmincd. 

Several  well-authenticated  facts  have  convinced  me  thst  the  adnkeratioa 
of  wine  with  substances  deleterious  to  health,  is  practised  oftener  than  ifl, 
perhaps,  suspected ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  some  instances  of  rery 
serious  effects  having  arisen  from  wines  contaminated  with  poisonous  sub- 
stances. One  of  the  most  dangerous  adulieratioos  of  wine  is  by  soma 
preparation  of  Jeai,  which  possesses  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  acescence  of  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  winei^  when  muddy, 
transparent.  The  wine  merchant  will  pretend,  as  an  excuse,  that  this  is 
the  only  process  known  of  rapidly  recovering  ropy  wines. 

He  persuades  himself  that  such  a  small  quantity  of  lead  einployed  for  that 
purpose  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  not  an  atom  of  lead  remains  in  ^b» 
wine.  Chemical  analysis  proves  the  contrary ;  and  the  practice  of  clarify- 
ing spoiled  white  wines  by  means  of  lead,  must  be  pronounced  »  unpar* 
donable. 

Lead,  in  whatever  form  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions,  as  It 
now  too  well  known,  terrible  diseases;  and  wine,  adulterated  with  the 
minutest  quantity  of  it,  will,  sooner  or  later,  undermine  the  seneral  health. 
The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  thisfdangerous  cheat,  adds  the 
crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraud',  and  deliberately  scatters  the  poison 
amongst  those  consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument. 

If  to  debase  the  current  coin  of  the  country  be  denounced  as  a  criminal 
offence,  what  punishment  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  convert  into  a 
poison  a  liquid  used  for  holt  pueposcs,  that  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  sacred  thing  on  earth.  Oh  f  will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  Glod 
of  oaCure  will  in  vengeance  look  down  on  this  wholesale  murder  ?  It  seems 
that  no  law  of  man  is  made  to  prevent  it. 

Wine  may  become  accidentally  impregnated  with  lead.  It  is  well  known 
that  bottles  in  which  wine  has  been  kept,  are  usually  cleaned  by  means  of 
shoU  which,  by  their  rolling  motion,  detach  the  super-tartrate  of  potadi 
from  the  sides  of  the  bottles.  This  practice,  which  is  so  often  pursued  by 
wine  merchants,  may  give  rise  to  serious  consequences  by  the  shot  acci* 
dentally  becoming  wedged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime  and  poCassa,  are  soinetifliet 
made  use  of  to  destroy  the  acidity  of-sonr  wines.  Brandy  is  also  added  to 
poor  wine  to  prevent  deoompositkw,  and  give  it  strength.  These  consti- 
tote  most  of  the  frauds  practised  in  fobricatiog  wine. 

Test  for  Lead. — Pour  into  a  glass  two  ounces  of  wine  and  pass  throng 
it  some  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  as  directed  previously  in  this  wori[« 
when  speaking  of  cheese,  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  color  will  be  seen. 

Test  far  Alum* — Take  one  ounce  of  the  wine  and  dilate  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  rain-water  or  distilled  water,  if  it  can  be  had.    Let  &U  inti>it, 
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gradmlTj,  a  toladon  of  tixe  muriate  of  baiytes.  If  a  copiont  wb!t«  precipi- 
tate ensues,  which  doea  no^  disappear  by  the  addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  t&e 
preseoce  of  the  alum  is  proved.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by 
eraporating  two  ounces  of  the  wine  to  one-eighth  of  its  volume,  then  adding 
to  tJie  remainiog  wine  twice  Us  volume  of  alcohol.  The  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the  acetate  of  lime  dissolved.  The 
eolation  is  then  strained,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  strained  sohition  in  water  ffives  a  precipitate,  very  abundant  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  gives  oat  me  smell  of  vinegar,  when  decomposed 
by  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Wine  colored  with  the  juice  of  bilberries,  or  elder-berries,  or  Campeachy 
wood,  produces  with  acetate  of  lead  a  deep  blue  precipitate ;  and  Brasu 
wood,  red  senders,  and  **  the  red  best,"  produce  a  color  which  is  precipi- 
tated red  by  acetate  of  lead.  Wine  colored  by  the  **beet  root*'  is  also 
rendered  colorless  by  lirae- water;  but  the  weakest  acid  brings  it  back. 

7.  Wbisket. — Though  there  are  many  adalterations  in  this  article,  they 
an  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  them,  as  I  could 
not  give  as  simple  tests  as  would  be  understood  by  any  but  chemists. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  not  so  dangerous  in  their  action  on  the  sys- 
tem as  oiany  others  put  into  epiritaoos  liqoors. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

Ths  ofl&nal  retumi  of  the  Treasuy  Department  ibow  a  very  rapid  aagmentation  of  the 
interoatiooal  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  exports  of  United  Siateii  prodaoe  to  that  country 
being  m  1 852  nearly  thme  times  that  of  184flL  The  re-expert  of  ibreign  goods  to  Great 
Britain  has  also  largely  iacreased,  bat  the  importations  thence  have  not  preserved  the 
same  ratio  of  improvemenL  The  whole  quanti^  of  merchandise  imnorted  into  the  Union 
in  1851,  was  191  millions,  pacing  dnty  $49,017,000,  an  average  or  $25.6  per  cent  In 
1850  the  import  was  155^  millions,  and  the  duties  $25.5  per  cent. ;  and  this  has  been 
'^nearly  t^e  annual  averaee  of  duties  under  the  present  tariff.  In  1846,  the  last  year  of  the 
former  Tariff)  the  dutiable  imporution  was  $96,924,000,  and  the  gross  duties  $30,000,000, 
or  about  31  percent.  The  actual  difference  between  the  average  duty  now  and  under 
die  former  law,  is  therefore  5^  per  cent.  But  it  is  alleeedin  certain  quarters  that  the  under 
▼aluation  of  invoices  by  the  present  system,  reduces  Uie  actual  average  upon  the  value  to 
a  nrach  greater  extent  than  the  actual  figures  show.  This  msy  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  the 
case,  because  stringent  laws  always  invite  evasion,  to  some  extent;  but  that  it  is  so  in 
any  very  considerable  degree,  the  general  current  of  trade  does  not  show.  The 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  duties  upon  food  and  raw  materials  in  England,  has, 
fulfilling  the  object  intended  by  those  modifications,  largely  promoted  the  importation  of 
those  raw  materials  and  food  which  enter  into  the  successful  prosecution  of  English 
industry.  The  United  States  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  or  those  products,  and,  as 
a  eonseqaence,  have  taken  more  freely  of  the  results  of  English  industryi  but  in  a  series  of  ■ 
years  the  figures  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  twice  in  fifteen 
years  have  the  importations  from  England  exceeded  the  exportation  to  that  country. 

The  foliowtng  table  shows  the  annual  importation  thence  and  exporu  thither,  di«*' 
tioguiahing  domestic  from  foreign  goods : 

IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


DoBMatio.  Fortlgn.  Total  Ezporit. 

1837 41,886,193 49.685,206 4,897,364 54,582.570 

1838 44,861,678 50.623,626 1,555,864 52,179,490 

1839 65,964,588 55,971,878 1,954,364 57,926,242 

1840 33,737,699 54,202,176 5,125,186 59,327,362 

1841 46,662,815 46,165,735 3,386,538 49,552.273 

1842 34,204,249 38,254,511 3,012,419 41,266,930 

1843,   9  months.. 26,313,499 39,720,951 1,121,801 40,843.752 

1844 42,091,404 47,794,124 1,142,096 48,936,220 

1845 45,500,903 44,234,279 4,922,180 49,156,458 

184^ 45,160,020 45,500,957 1,809,368 47,310,325 

1847 67,598,628 86,266,936 1,028,422 87,295,357 

1848 61,846,119 67,762,741 8,964,012 76,726,753 

1849 , 61,154,538 76,628,294 1,971,776 78,600,070 

1850 75,159,424 68,733.730 4,436,643 73,170,373 

1851 93,847,886 109,531,712 8,414,403 117,946,115 
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The  yetr  1847  embraced  the  Urge  exports  of  food  to  nupplj  the  aaonal  ■cudty  oftibet 
Tear.  The  Hum  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  lour  years  since  and  foar  years 
before  that  year  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same  period,  show  results  as 
foUows: 

184S-iI.  laumm. 

.992,008,167 132,942,345 

.328,656,478 145,406,167 


Imports 159,065,822... 

BxporU 177,250,311.. 

Excess  of  exports 18,184,489 30,648,311 12,453,822 

The  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  been  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  fbv 
years.  In  ihe  last  year  the  product  of  California  has  swollen  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  American  industry,  but  in  the  previous  three  years  the  international  morement 
of  specie  had  been  nnimportant  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  surplus  production  of 
gold,  that  large  quantities  should  be  exported.  It  is  in  that  respect  with  nations  as  with 
mdividuals.  Colifomia  has  always  been  possessed  of  gold,  bnt  derived  no  benefit  from  it, 
but  in  parting  with  it  to  other  countries,  and  they  have  sold  it  very  cheapi  Severe  as  has 
been  the  labor  of  procuring  it,  it  has  been  exchanged  for  articles  which  reauire  less  labor 
in  the  production,  and  the  immediate  operators  have  not  profited  mucu  by  iL  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  had  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  in  the  Calubniia  gold 
mines  been  employed  in  the  older  sutes,  it  would  have  produced  nearly  as  much  wealth, 
but  of  a  description  to  have  been  consumed  oa  the  spot.  Gold  is  not  subject  to  con- 
sumption,  and  its  production  beyond  a  certain  point  must  be  surplus,  and  results  in  the 
extended  commerce  of  the  countnr.  It  stimulates,  however,  all  other  industries.  The 
shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  has,  (or  instance,  been  stimulated  into  great  prosperity  by  the 
demand  for  California,  but  the  gold  received  in  exchange  will  go  to  Burone.  AJilK»uf  h 
the  commercial  balance  is  annually  due  to  the  United  states  from  Great  Britain,  yet  tne 
reverse  is  the  case  with  France — the  imporutions  from  that  countiy  generally  exceed  the 
exports  thither  by  a  large  figure. 

Thus,  fur  the  last  four  years  the  movement  has  been  as  followi : 

BpMi*.  *  McrehuMlia*!  Tcid. 

Import 901,093 110,748,299 111,649,392 

Export 15,970,979 67,146,861 74,137,830 


Excess  of  imports 

"  exporu $16,079,876 


53,601,438 


34,511,562 


The  balance  in  favor  of  France  is  a  little  more  than  the  balance  against  England,  and 
the  latter  country  has  not  only  to  meet  the  bills  running  upon  her  trom  Francefbr  this 
balance,  but  also  for  the  balance  on  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  the  success  with  which  the 
"Peel  policy"  was  carried  out  that  enables  her  to  do  so  from  llie  proceeds  of  the  produce 
she  boys  of  us.  The  modifications  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  food,  through  the 
removal  of  duties  and  changes  in  the  navigation  laws,  have  stimulated  her  industry  to 
demand  greater  supplies  of  produce,  which,  as  we  see,  meet  the  demands  upon  her  from 
other  countries  for  Araprican  account.  If,  however,  the  invoices  which  she  sends  were 
undervalued  to  the  extent  charged  in  certain  quarters,  it  would  show  itself  in  the 
exchanges.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  balance'  shown  to  be  in  English  hands,  by  the 
returns,  suffices  to  meet  the  adverse  balances  in  other  quarters  without  disturbance. 
*  The  following  is  a  sort  of  account  current  with  France  for  1851 : 


IMPORTS  FROM  FRANCI. 


Animals 

Paintings 

Platina 

Plaster 

Clothing 

Garden  seeds. 
Other 


#39.743 
6,326 
14,672 
2,181 
13,981 
13,862 
90,755 


Toul  free 400,702 

Cloths 1,988,181 

Shawls 135,562 

Blankets 66,872 

Hose 19^211 

Worsteds 955,268 

Flannels 4.409 

Carpets 6,537 

Cotton  print 1,386,669 

»'       white 161,738 


Gotten,  tamboured 535,0OT 

**       velvet 6,747 

"       hose 117,716 

Silk,  pieces 10,576,334 


ho 


36,533 
47,555 
66,697 
22,185 
746,861 
135,351 


**    sewing 

"    hats 

Bolting  cloth •• 

Silk  and  worsted 

Linens 

Clothing 276,935 

Laces 19,185 

Lastings 12,633 

Straw  bats 111,879 

Brass  goods 54,433 

Tinfoil 16,320 

Lead 335,638 

Jewels 14,944 
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495 


doekt — 


Buttons. 

GUm.. 

Plate... 

Bottles. 


crystals. 


5».404 

1,757,502 

14,771 

158,488 

58,524 

106,075 

51,301 

Papes.  writing 80,385 

•2        hanging 317,929 

"        other 88,584 

Boots 47,785 

Leather 792,937 

Bhnes 20,434 

Gloves 510,816 

ChiiM 427,428 


Fan 4 381,578 

Corks 73,67» 

Brashes 115,017 

Wool 494.125 

Wines 1,385.000 

Brandy 2,051,020 

Loafsogar 33,963 

Alm«>DUt 30,721 

Prunes 64,535 

Cheese 96,744 

S'>ap 32,327 

AU  others 5,111,76a 


Toialimporti $31,410,720 


xzroRTS  or  united  statis  produce. 


Oil 

W^halebone.. 

Lumber 

Oak  bark.... 
Naval  stores. 

Ashes 

8kins 

ProTisioas. . . . 
Bice. 


#1.695 

268,440 

351,733 

90.659 

50,986 

167.283 

13,602 

117,678 

156,736 

Cotton 18,124,512 


Tobaeco 728,831 


Wax. 

Ironware.... 

Oottonware. 

Books 

Gold  leaf.... 
AUotliers... 


17,690 
5,800 
3,346 
6^1 
3.0Q0 
328,060 


Total ^.  «.,... ilaO,435,85S 


The  aggregates  stand  thus  t 

Impoiu  merchandise 101,410.720 

SzporU  produce 20.435,852 


Balance... « 

Specie  import ..........$304,833 

*      export 7,473,634 

Balance  specie • 7,168,401 

SxporU  foreign  gooda 341,660 


.10.974,868 


7,510,061 


Balance  paid  in  bills  on  England «« « $3,464,807 

The  goods  imported  from  France,  viz. :  sillu,  wines  and  brandies,  are  those  which  pay 
ihe  highest  duties  under  our  tariff;  and  the-fact  is  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  countiy 
which  sends  the  goods  taxed  the  highest  under  our  laws,  is  that  which  has  the  largest 
balance  against  us;  whilst  that  country  whose  merchandise  is  least  taxed,  gives  a  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  This  speaks  volumes  in  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  a  tariff  to  change 
the  ^balance  of  trade."  One  reason  why  the  importation  of  silks  from  France  bear  ao 
high  a  Agure,  is  the  tax  which  the  gorerument  hnpnses  upon  the  raw  marerial  of  that  mano* 
fr^ure  here.  If  these  dutiea  were  removed,  the  impoAation  of  silks  from  France  wonld 
•nffer  a  great  dim'mmion,  under  the  influence  of  home  competition,  just  as  lawns,  de  lainet 
and  shawls  have  already  been  affected. 

We  may  compare  the  customs  revenues  of  the  three  countries,  for  the  last  two  yean, 
reducing  ul  to  dollars,  thus : 


cuiToacfl  itfiTEiiuca  or  fkance,  ckited  statu  and  great  bbitaiv. 


France,  year  to  Jan.  1 . 
Great  Britain,  year  to  Apr.  5. 


1851.  1851.  1851.  ISB. 

.f.l24,696,461..f.ll7,121.405.. #23.380,585.. #21.960,762 
..£18,730.561..  £18,827,838..    89.806,678..    90.264.554 


TJnited  States,  year  to  Apr.  1 $50,201,074-  $50,739,453..    50,201,074..    50,739,453 

The  customs  revenue  oC France  is  this  year  increased,  and  is  12  percent  more  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1852  than  for  the  same  quarter  in  1851.    Nevertheless,  the  anti-commercial 

KHcy  of  that  country  betrays  iuelf  aa  well  in  the  small  revenues,  whirh,  for  40,000,000  of 
•ench,  is  not  half  that  for  23,000,000  of  American,  and  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
29,000,000  of  B  ritiah.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  government  of  F  ranee 
will,  through  diminished  restrictions,  ffive  an  impulse  to  the  iniemal  iodustiy  of  the  country, 
and  endeavor  at  least  to  follow  JiBgland  in  the  more  suocestfnl  productaon  of  material 
wedth.—  C;'  3,  EconomitL 
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9— .COMMBECJE  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

HARDWARE  BUSINESS. 

Tears.  Capital  employed.  Imports.  Sales.  Dealers. 

1842.., •  96,000  00 $140,000  00 $185,000  00... 6 

1843 125,000  00 177,000  00 220,000  00 7 

1844 142,000  00 210,000  00 265,000  00 7 

1845 160.000  00 255,000  00 320,000  00 7 

1846 190,000  00 305,000  00 355,000  00 8 

1847 220,000  00 405,000  00 5.30,000  00 9 

1848 270,000  00 620,000  00 695,000  00 9 

1849 375,000  00 735,000  00 930,000  00 13 

1850 450,000  00 860,000  00 1,020,000  00 14 

1851 505,000  00 1,000,000  00 1,150,000  00 16 

Marupacturcs. — We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  particalar  details  respecting  tbe 
tnanufkctarinff  estabHshraeDts  in  operation,  bot  pre^eDt  sach  facts  and  statistics  as  we 
think  cannot  bat  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps  nave  tbe  eflfeci  of  creating  a  desire  for 
more  foil  information  in  regard  to  oar  strength  and  prospec^is  as  a  manufactarioff  ci^. 

They  comprise  ahnost  every  branch  of  industry  pursued  in  western  cities,  and  in  soumi 
instances  to  an  equal,  if  not  ^ater  extent ;  the  aggregate  forming  a  very  considerabla 

Sortioo  of  our  business,  and  is  the  nucleus  upon  which  St.  Louis  is  to  build  her  repotft- 
on  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  infancy  of  this  arm  of  our  prosperity  has  had  much  to  contend  with,  the  ptineipal 
obstacle  being  tbe  want  of  capital. 

But  few  manufacturers,  having  ample  means,  haire  come  among  us,  and  the  capital  of 
oiu"  own  citizens  has,  untU  a  comparatively  late  period,  been  almost  entirely  sbsorbed  bj 
commercial  pursuiu  and  operations  in  real  estate. 

St.  Louis  Das  therefore  paid,  and  still  is  annaally  paying,  large  amounts  of  money  to 
other  cities  for  manufactured  goodsj  which,  with  proper  encouragement,  would  have 
been,  and  can  be,  produced  here. 

Nevertheless,  several  branches  of  manufactures  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  import* 
ance  not  surpassed  by  corresponding  enterprises  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  The  great 
msjonty,  however,  are  still,  in  the  extent  of  their  business,  below  mediocrity. 

Whilst  our  steadily  increasing  commerce  has  been  based  upon  money  and  real  estate 
of  immense  value,  our  manufactures  hsve  come  into  existence  under  msnv  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  struggled  on  without  adequate  meana ;  but  the  foresight  and  energy 
of  those  engaged  in  tbem  have  generally  rendered  them  successfuL  In  numerous  m> 
stances  they  have  oTercome  the  competition  from  abroad,  reaping  fkir  rewards  for  their 
efforts,  and  making  available  to  tbe  public  good  many  of  our  hitherto  unemployed,  if  not 
tinknowQ  advantages. 

Every  succeeding  year  renders  us  not  only  more  independent  of  otir  neighbors  upon 
the  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  who  have  calculated  largely  upon  our  custom  ;  but  we  are  con- 
tending with  them  for  a  share  of  the  beoehts  arising  from  supplying  other  markets. 

The  flouring  is  at  present  our  most  productive  manufacturing  interest  There  art 
twenty  mills.  An  examination  of  these  mills,  and  observation  of  their  judicious  man- 
agement, clearly  accounts  for  the  pre  eminence  of  St.  Louis  flour.  They  were  erected 
and  are  conducted  on  the  substantial  principle  of  producing  tbe  largest  quanti^  of  tbe 
heU  arucle,  at  the  least  possible  cost ;  and  are  owned  by  practical  men.  Several  recent- 
ly built,  embrace  all  the  improvements  in  the  economy  of  milling. 

The  amount  of  flour  produced  in  1851,  is  estimatea  at  450,000  barrels.  Had  the  crop 
furnished  this  market  a  sufficient  stock  of  whest  to  have  kept  them  in  full  operation 
during  the  entire  year,  the  amount  would  have  reached  one  million  of  barrels ;  as  it  has 
resulted,  however,  the  total  value  of  their  products  in  flour,  feed,  &o.,  is  not  less  than 
$1,750,000. 

The  foundries  and  machine  shops,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  produce  annuaHy 
work  valued  at  $1,570,000.  Their  proprietors  wield  an  ageregaie  capital  of  above  one 
million  of  dollan,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  created  by  their  own  industry,  and 
thev  employ  1,200  men^  to  whom  they  pav  wages  yearly  to  the  amount  of  $430,000. 

This  furnishes  a  brilhant  example  of  what  can  l>e  effected  in  this  city  by  weU  directed 
labor. 

Many  of  our  manufactures,  tboueh  conducted  under  great  disadTantages,  are  stesdilj 
gaining  ground,  and  destined  by  the  accumulatioo  of  inoderate  g]sins  lo  acqoin  a  firm 
and  permanent  footing,  which  will  arrest  the  present  rontine  of  oonsigmnents  to  oar 
market  fVom  similar  establishments  abroad. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  mamfacturing  of  chairs  and  fumiiare*  carriages,  bag- 
gies, hats,  clothing;  chemicals,  plows,  stoves,  sosp,  candles,  &e,  &G.  We  are  happy  id 
sute,  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  attendon  of  oar  capitalists  has  bees,  to  ■ome  ax- 
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tent, directed  to  thii  raljecti  end  Uhat  been  MdalacteriW  demonstreted  that  St  Louis  U 
the  most  eligible  point  in  the  West  for  the  prosectmoa  of  many  manufactaring  in- 
terests. 

In  this  connection  we  mav  ennmcrate  cotton  yarn  and  batting,  shot,  lead  pipe,  sheet 
lead,  bsgging,  rolling  mills,  boat-buildug,  su^ar  refineries,  white  lead,  castor  and  linseed 
oil,  &c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  estabfisfaments  engaged  in  these  branches  of  industry,  rank  with  the  first 
in  the  Union.  We  regret  cnu  iaaniHry  to  procore  actual  figores  respecting  them ;  w 
•och  statistics  woold  prove  the  strength  of  oar  position. 

Our  nomerous  saw-mills,  planing  machines,  sash  and  door  factories,  &c.,  are  doing  a 
steady  and  profitable  business.  Not  with  standing  the  large  receipts  of  sawed  lumber, 
sash,  &c.  daily  arriving  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Tennes* 
see  rivers,  the  ruling  rates  show  that  stocks  never  accumulate  sufficiently  to  permanently 
depress  prices  below  remunerating  figures. 

This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  onward  march  of  our  city,  exhibiting  an  actual  want 
of  mills  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerous  improvements  and  enterprises  now  in  progress, 
and  which  will  receive  renewed  impetus  from  the  rail-roads  destined  soon  to  radiate 
firom  us  in  eveiy  direction. 

Among  the  heaviest  operatiotis  are  those  of  our  sugar  refiners.  A  few  years  since 
this  branch  was  considered  of  minor  importance,  and  ofdoubtful  success.  Now,  instead 
of  importing  refined  sugars,  St.  Louis  supplies  not  only  herself,  but  the  cities  of  the  Ohio 
mnd  the  lakes. 

Two  establishments  produce  sugars  and  molasses  annoally  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,0M, 
and  dispense  for  wages  and  fuel  about  6120,000. 

We  understand  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  supply  our  southern  friends  widi 
ntgar  mills.    We  predict  for  the  enterprising  parties  the  toll  realization  of  their  hopes. 

The  importance  of  this  new  branch  to  our  manufactures  will  be  more  fuUv  appreciated, 
when  we  state  that  one  establishment  alone  in  Cincinnati  predaces  and  ships  snnually 
this  article  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  and  that  whilst  freights  have  been  as  high  as  one 
dollar  per  100  lbs.  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Orleans,  a  conungency  that  can  never  occur 

We  cannot  in  this  report  particularize  the  great  variety  of  our  mannfactnresy  whether 
in  their  incipiency  or  full  tidfe  of  success. 

Our  object  is  to  show  that  St.  Louis  is  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  manufactur- 
ing place,  and  has  fairly  entered  the  arena  of  active  competition  with  her  sister  cities ; 
the  men  engaged  in  them  are  intelligent  and  persevering,  and  will  strive  to  press  onward 
in  the  good  cause. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  an  nnet^ualed  agricultural  country,  in  the  vicinitv  of  moun- 
iains  of  iron,  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  vast  fields  of  coal,  lumber  of 
all  descriptions,  and  every  variety  of  earths  and  minerals  required  by  the  arts  and  mans- 
fisctures,  St.  Louis  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  of  success. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  under  this  head  we  will  add,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  fa  - 
eilities  by  our  manufacturers,  there  hss  been  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  citizens, 
and  a  consequent  disinclination  to  invest  their  means  in,  or  give  encooraeement  to  our 
own  workshops.  This  should  not  be.  Nothing  should  be  brought  from  abroad  that  can 
be  supplied  here. 

We  believe  a  new  era  in  this  respect  has  dawned  npon  us ;  that  our  merchants  and 
noaeyed  men  begin  to  feel  a  just  and  honorable  pride  in  promoting  the  labor  of  our  own 
euizens  ;  and  to  realize  Uiat  their  interests  are  ideniicaL 

This  spirit  will  not  only  give  additional  credit  to  our  manuGscturers,  and  cheer  them 
on,  but  will  attract  those  of  other  cities  and  countries,  who  are  disposed  to  change  their 
location,  thus  bringing  us  population,  jabor  and  wealth. 

Among  the  difiiculnes  to  overcome,  the  first  and  principal  is  thst  aheady  alluded  to, 
the  want  of  capital.  The  course  recommended  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  eflect  of  turn- 
ing a  sufficiency  into  the  proper  channels. 

Investments  in  manufactures  already  pay  on  the  average  better  than  those  invested  in 
commercial  or  land  speculations. 

The  next  moat  important,  is  chesp  fuel.  We  mnst  have  more  ooal.  and  of  a  better 
^Mality.  The  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  business  have  not  been  so  directed  as  to  pro- 
«ace  the  desired  effect  The  resulu  of  the  operations  of  our  coal  companies  have  (ailed 
to  meet  public  expectations,  and  coal  remains  altogether  too  dear,  when  we  consider 
-^e  immense  fields  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  ana  which  are  so  easy  of  access. 

Renu  are  also  exorbitant,  particularly  that  of  ground  for  manufacturing,  often  re- 
hiring much  space,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  business  parts  of  the  city  or  the  river  . 
qay  we  not  look  for  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  holders  of  vacant  property  7 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.-C0ST  AND  TRANSPORT  ON  RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS 

From  the  able  report  of  Walter  Gwidb,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Jamea  Rirer  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  we  extract  the  following  valuable  statistica,  and  aball  continue  oar  ex* 
tracu  hereafter  npon  the  aaiBe  tubject.  It  will  be  aeen  that  CoL  Gwnn  is  diatinctly  m 
canal  man. 

Table  qfthe  Comparative  Cott  of  ConHrucHon  of  Twenty^gJU  Rati-^roads  m  the 

United  Stuiet. 


KAMES  or  THE  RAILJU>AD6. 


ll 


!i  !i  '- 


I  ?  s'  f  t 


"9  . 

11 


68,eS5. 


Wettem 117,804 64,50... 53,75...  117,804. 

Bottou  aad  Worce«ter 44,635 44.6S. 

••        branchea,      24      ...84      

Fhchburf 50,W0 50,93 

branchea 15,50....  15,50 

Beaton  and  Maiae 74,S60 40.47... 97,'*' 

branchea.      8,79....  879 

Beaton  and  Providence 41,000 85,95...  15,75. 

•♦  ••       branchea,       12       ...18     

Boaton  and  Lowall 25,750 85»75 

"  •»       branchea 1,75 1,75 , 

Eastern 38,106 2a.l0...16 

branchea 19,91....  19.91 

OUColoBj 37,250 25,75...  n,.-©. 

"  branchea 7,75....  7.75 

Norwich  and  Woreeater 59       57,80...  1.80 

*•  ♦•        branches,      7       ...  7     

Providence  and  Worcester...  43,410... 
Cheshire ^ 53,646... 


06,430... 53,473.. 

83^050... 48.483.. 

63       ...64,457.. 

27,500... 70,750.. 

58,016.. .33,776.. 

45       ...50,967.. 

66  ...39,371.. 
...38,84...  5,17...  43,410... 48,036.. 
...53,64 53,646... 51,062.. 


78,103... |e.«l3,813 
.71.149...  4,862,60 
3,5S3,2n 
4,021,606 


Total. 


3,416,23b 

1,945,646 

3,120,3fl 

2,SB3.5M 

2.598,514 
1,^94,796 
2.730,318 

.585,781.. .9«,70.... 429  85..253,06... 682,481. .62;t,567... 38.427,780 


Albany  and  Schenectadj 16.900 

Bod»oo  River 143.780 

New^York  and  Erie 464       

New- York  and  New-Haven. ...  61       

Svracuiia  and  Utica 53       

Uiica  and  Schenectady 78       

Roche»ier  and  Syracuse 104       

^  "        branches,    9,50 

Albanv  and  West  Stockbridge,  38.250 

NewYurk  and  Harlem 80       


...  7,90...  9,00...  ]6,9(?0.. 101,266...  1.711,412 

143,780..  76,537...  14,000,006 

464   ..  M,655... 30.000,006 

...49,50... 11,50...  61   ..  56.1188...  3.417,737 

53  ...  53   ..  46,988...  8,49l^063 

78  ...  78   ..  53,127...  4,143,918 

104 

9,50... 113,500..  37.000...  4,200,000 

...35,75..  2,50...  38,250..  50.480...  l,93H,r' 
90   ..  58,387...  4,©  - 


Total 1038,870...  9.50         93,15    267,50     104t$,370    544,40i      66560,253 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 186        ..     ...186       ..  .'4.883...  10.UI6.638 

Baltimore  and  Wash,  branch,  30,500 30,500..  54,100.. .   1.647,000 

Phil.,  Wilmiatrtoo  and  Bait.,  97       97       ..  66  000. .  6,408.000 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,.  69,500 69,500..  47,450...  3,8'«7.715 

Columbia 88        ... 88       ..  5t,880...  4.204960 

■Pean^ylvania  Portage 36,666 36,666..  50 9«)...  1.W7.032 

Reading 94       94       ..18fl.8ii3..  .12,107.488 

^RichmondandPetersbwf....  22       29       ..  388M...     877.498 


Total. 


617,666...    —    ...  —    ..    —    ...6l7,G66..492.oa3... 40,500^ 

RSCAPITULATIOR. 

AvMBfa 

Lnrthla  Ooil  cott  fm 

nilM  mOT 

Aggregate  of  the  Massachnsetti  rail-roads,  main  track 585.78 

-  "  »*  branchea 96.70 

688  48 36.427.790....56,908 

Aggregate  of  the  NewTork  rail-roads  and  branchea 1048  37 66.560.253. . . .  63,488 

"  miscellaneooa  rail-roads 617.66....  40,500.379.... 65^510 

General  aggregate 234&51     $145,468,418       61,»tt 


nmuuiAL  mPBOTiMBirTfl,  no.,  or  hobth  ontoLnrA.         400 

TIm  9gf;n^tB  length  of ,  tbo  main  tteiM  of  these  r<M<1t  it  2,24 t,3n  milet ;  of  their 
branches  u  106  90,  making  a  total  of  2>348,  517  miles.  The  aggregate  cost,  divided  by 
this  last  dintance,  which  inclodes  both  main  tracks  and  branches,  makes  the  average  cost 
per  mile  $61,949.  But  as  the  branches  cost  much  less  than  the  maiu  lines,  the  average 
cost  of  the  main  lines  will  exceed  $63,000  per  mile. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  Rail  road  was  $4,763,260 :  it  is  now  aacertua- 
•d  that  its  cost,  with  double  track  and  eouipments,  will  exceed  $30,000,000. 

"The  Boston  and  Providence  and  WorcesiAr  roads  were  estimated  to  cost  about 
•1,000,000  each.  The  agcrente  cost  has  reached  to  more  than  $8,000,000."  The  esti- 
mate for  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  B,ail  road,  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  was  $4,528,* 
693 ;  the  cost  $9,662,374.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road  was  $6,000,- 
000  ;  the  cost  wUl  be  $14,000,000.  The  ratio  between  the  estimates  and  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  other  rail-roads  named  in  the  above  table,  is  neariy  as  great  In  no  one  in  at 
according  to  my  recoll<;ction,*have  any  of  them  been  constructed  at  a  cost  less  than 
double  the  estimate.  Some  of  these  roads  are  of  recent  construction,  estimated  by  prac- 
tical engineera. 

As  mv  desire  is  to  run  out  a  fair  parallel  between  canals  and  rail-roads,  I  will  here  sab- 
join  a  table  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the  Jeadiog  canals  in  the  country. 

TaiU  of  the  Cott  per  mile  of  the  principal  lines  of  Canals  in  the  United  States, 

LMKlhte  OoatMnaOtof  Agfrmtoeett    ATviaft 

^  miUa.  McheWML  di4ailM«.     MatMrnlU 

New-Torkaad  Srie 363 $19,679 $7,143,477 

Oiw^fo 3S 14,879 565,408 

CayofFsaad  Saneea 21 11.285 236.986 

Chemung 23 29.678 6H2.5M 

Crooked   Lake 8 19.597 156.775 

Ckeuanfo 97 24,948 2,419.956 

OeneMiee  VaUey 120 3I.I5d 3738.960 

Bchuvlkill 108 20,688 2,234,304 

Ohio  sod  braDches 337 13.932 4695,084 

MMkfnjrum 91 17.382 1,627  2(12 

Walholdiog 25 24.290 607,250 

Bocking 56 17.419 975.464 

Mianiand  Warren 85 14.559 1,237.515 

Miami  extensioa 139 22  798 3,168,922 

WabMh  and  Brie 90 33,968 3.057.120 

Lekijh 87 51,207 4,455,n<i9 

SoMiuehaDDa,  Nurthwest  branches 184 21,837 4,01H.008 

PeBotyUania  main  line 277| 26,681 7.403.977 

Delaware  division 59| 20,633 1.232.h21 

Jaaae  River  and  Kanawha 147 34,150 5,020.050 


Twenty  canals 2,336 $471.268 $54,676,236....  $23,207 

2..-INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  REVENUES,  ETCf..  OP   NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

From  the  valiuble  work  of  Mr.  Williams,  upon  North  Carolina,  lately  iaaoed  from  the 
prtas  of  Lippencott  &  Co.,  we  extract  the  following: 

In  1835,  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  was  establiahed,  and  the  funds'arising  from 
tiie  sales  of  Cherokee  lands  and  dividends  from  stock  owned  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  of 
Cape  Fear,  set  apart  as  die  fund.    (See  Revised  Statutes,  p.  347.) 

Present  Internal  Improvement  Board—CAXViH  Geatk«,  of  Caswell ;  Thomu  Brji00| 
of  Northampton. 

1.  The  Dismal  Swaoap  Canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  Pasquotank  and  Elixabeth  rivers 
In  Virginia,  waa  incorporated  in  1790. 

2.  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  1796,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Averysborough  to  the  confluence  of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers, 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  subscribed  in  shares  of  oue  hundred  dollars  each ;  the^state 
subscribed  six  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  ttock. 

3.  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  1812,  improving  the  navigation  from 
Halifax  to  the  Virginia  line.    The  state  owns  $50,000  in  the  stock  of  this  company. 

4.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  waa  incorporated  in  1826;  in  which  the  state 
liolds  tlurty  shares. 

5.  The  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  in  1849,  in 
which  the  sute  subscribed  $40,000. 

6.  Neuse  River  Navigation  Company,  inoormrated  in  1850.    State  subscribes  $40,000. 
1.  The  Raleigh  and  Oaaton  Rail-road,  from  Raleigh  to  Oastoo,  on  Roanoke  River^  was 

incorporated  in  1835.  Thia  road  waa  finished  July  4th,  1839,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,000. 
The  state  indorsed  the  lM>ods  of  this  road  in  1838,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 ;  and  ia 
1840,  $300,000;  tor  which  she  is  liaUe,  and  has  already  in  part  paid;  the  road  boiag 
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mortgaged  to  save  tbe  state  btrmless,  bas  been  sold  onder  the  mortgage,  and  has  beta 
purchased  br  the  state. 

George  W.  Murdecai.  President. 

t.  Tbe  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  RsQ  road,  from  tbe  Boaooke  Hirer  to  Wihmngtnn, 
was  incorporated  in  1833.  Tbe  company  was  organized  in  Marcb,  1836.  This  work  was 
commenced  in  October,  1836,  and  finished  in  March,  1840,  at  a  cost  of  #1,500,000.  Six 
hundred  thousand  were  subscribed  in  tbe  stock  by  tbe  sUte ;  and  by  act  of  1840,  tbe  sute 
indorsed  the  bonds  of  this  company  for  $300,000,  a  part  of  which  she  has  paid.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  road  in  1850,  increased  tbe  cost  to  another  million.    Qen.  McEUe.  President. 

3.  Tbe  North  Carolina  Railroad,  from  the  Wilmington  and  Raleivh  Rail-road,  in 
Wayne  county,  to  Charlotte,  was  incorporated  in  1848,  in  which,  on  91,000,000  bein^ 
sabscribed  b^  individaal  subscribers,  #2,000.000  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  state.  This 
road  is  now  m  progress.    Hon.  J.  M.  Morehead,  President. 

1.  Buncombe  Tuminke,  from  the  Saluda  Gap  by  way  of  Asberille  to  the  Tei  nesaee 
line,  was  incorporated  in  1824 ;  capital  stock  to  be  1(30,000,  in  shares  of  fif^  dollars  each; 
the  state  owns  one  hundred  shares.  The  company  was  organised  in  1826  ;  tbe  first  toll- 
gate  was  erected  in  October,  1827. 

2.  The  Favetteville  and  Western  Flank-road,  from  FayetteTille  to  Salisbury,  was 
incorporated  m  1848.     Stock,  #200,000,  in  shares  of  &Ctj  dollars  each.    Slate  sobsciibet 

one-fifth. 

3.  The  Turnpike  Road,  from  Sftliabory  west  to  the  Georgia  line,  was  incorporated  ia 
1848,  and  tbe  lands  in  the  state,  in  Cherokee,  Macon,  and  Haywood,  as  weU  as  iht 
Cherokee  bonds,  are  pledged  to  make  the  same. 

The  Public  Treasury  ofNortb  Carolina  is  divided  into— 
I.  Public  Fund. 
II.  Literary  Fnnd. 

The  public  fund  is  supplied — 

L  From  taxes  collected  by  the  sherifis  annually  from  the  people,  and  paid  into  tht 
treasury,  which  is  levied  on  land  and  town  property,  poll,  (white  and  black,)  money  at 
interest,  dividends  and  profits,  stores,  carrisjres,  watches,  and  other  property,  bank  tax, 
attorneys,  licenses,  dividends  of  Bnnoombe  Turnpike  Company,  and  some  other  ■onrcet, 
which  amounted  last  year  to  $179,768. 

The  literary  fund  is  supplied^- 

n.  By  the  sales  of  vacant  and  swampy  lands  in  the  state,  taxes  on  taverns,  dividends 
on  Slock  held  by  tbe  state  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  and  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  dividends  oa 
l^e  nock  held  by  tbe  state  in  tbe  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Navigation  Company,  tax  on  auctioneers,  interest  on  bonds  held  by  tbe  board,  wiuflh 
amounted  last  year  to  #119,316. 


TBI  ANNUAL  EXPIN8B8  Or  TBE  STATE. 

From  tbe  public  fond  for  ju* 

diciary  about #30.000  00 

Legislature 45,000  OC 

Executive 10,000  00 

Principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road indorsed  by  tbe  state.        70,000  00 

And  other  demands,  which 
amounted  last  year  (1850)  to     228,173  00 

The  expenses  paid  from  lite- 
rary iuud  are,  for  coounon 
schools 107,339  00 


LIABILITIES  or  TBE  STATS. 

For  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road    #500.000  00 

For      do.  do        do        106.000  00 

Sutebonds 200,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Turnpike 
Company 120,000  00 

Sute  bonds  for  Nenae  and  Tar 
rivers 65.000  00 

State  bonds  (br  Cape  Fear  and 
Deeprivers 80,000  00 

Sute  bonds  for  North  Carolina 
Railroad 3,000,000  00 


#3,071,000  00 


3.— THE  CANAL  AROtJND  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO. 

This  work,  8o<*ceasfolIy  designed  and  oonstracted  to  faoiliute  the  trade  and  travel  that 
ascends  and  descends  tbe  Ohio  River^  is  now  (neariy  nine-tenUis  of  it)  the  proper^  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes.  Its  origmal  conatmction,  although  promising  great  iacilidea 
Hid  advanuges  to  the  public,  was  regarded  as  a  doubtful  specnladon.  As  the  promi- 
nent facts  connected  with  iu  history  are  of  interest  to  the  people  generallv,  who  own 
nearly  tbe  whole  improvement,  and  of  special  interest  to  those  woo  ^ade  mkI  travel  npon 
La  Be/le  Riviere,  we  briefly  state  them. 

In  1825,  the  Lerislatore  of  Reatookv  granted  a  charter  fbr  the  eonstruction  of  a  canal 
wound  the  Falls  <M  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Kentuckyside,  with  a  capital  stock  of  #600,000, 
to  be  called  the  **  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal."  The  company  and  tbe  individual  ^are. 
hnlders  became  involved  in  pectmiarv  embarrassmenU  in  constructing  the  work,  and  in 
December,  1831,  they  applied  for  and  obtained  from  tha  lagislature  authonty  to  incxeas* 
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die  etook  to  aa  amoont  aaflBfeiant,  tt  $100  per  Bb^ra,  to  pay  all  the  ooati  nnd  expsnaea  of 
oooatnictlon,  and  the  tatereat  thereon,  up  to  the  lime  it  waa  opeaed  for  oae.  When  thia 
aathoriiy  waa  given,  no  retumBi  in  the  ahape  of  diridenda  or  Interaat,  b«d  been  realised 
«pon  the  inTeatnent. 

To  aid  and  encounura  theaonunenoement  and  proaecotion  of  thia  important  woik,  Con* 
grets  authorized  the  United  Butca  government  to  aniiacribe  l.COO  abarea  to  the  original 
stock,  in  1895 ;  1,335  additional  sharea  ia  1830 — in  all,  9,335  aharea*  and  paying  therefor 
•333,500. 

Under  an  act  of  Deeember,  1831,  the  company  made  an  *' allowance"  to  the  Btoek- 
holders  of  twentv  per  cent,  interest  on  all  stock  standing  three  and  one-third  yeara,  and  ten 
per  cent,  upon  that  of  one  and  two-thirda  of  a  year  ataodiog— the  total  allowance  beinff 
•106,850.  of  which  the  United  Statea  receired,  in  stock,  $33,350.  The  company  also  allowed 
$60,000  aa  a  dividend  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  canal  daring  its  operaiioo,  and  of  thia 
the  United  Statea  received  $93,350  in  atock— making  in  all  $56,700,  for  which  567 
addittnnal  sharea  of  atock  were  received.  After  this  allowance,  and  until  1849,  individnala 
held  7.098  sharea  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  United  Statea  9,009 ;  repreaenti]^ 
$1,000,000,  total  cost  of  the  canaL 

From  Januarv,  1834,  to  Jannary,  1849,  regular  annual  dividends  were  made,  in  money, 
to  the  Btockholdera,  from  the  net  profita  of  the  company ;  and  the  United  States  receivM, 
during  these  eight  years,  an  aggregate  anm  of  $957,078  in  dividends — the  total  amount 
divided  among  all  the  atockholders,  during  that  period,  waa  $629,537.  At  this  point  of 
dme,  Jannary,  184*2,  the  United  Sutes  had  paid  into  the  company  $933,500,  and  received 
$357,078  in  cash  dividends,  $56,700  in  stock  dividend,  and  held  $9,909  sharea  of  stock. 

The  business  upon  the  Ohio  River  was  lai^,  and  rapidly  increaain^,  the  canal,  which 
waa  at  first  regarded  aa  a  hacardooa  apecnlation.  had  become  exceedingly  remunerative 
to  shareholders — and  the  public  began  to  demand  increased  facilitiea  for  the  river  trade 
and  travel  around  the  Falls,  by  construcdnff  snother  canal  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  present  one,  and  free  from  tolla.  The  stock  of  this  company,  in 
ease  iu  chartered  rights  and  privileeea  remained  unimpared,  was  regarded  aa  a  good  inveat- 
ment  at  $950  per  share ;  bat  the  snarehnlders  became  alarmed  at  the  popular  demanda 
and  demonstrations,  and  in  1849  they  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  Kentucky  Legiala- 
tare  the  privilege  of  selling  the  stuck  held  by  individnala  to  the  United  Statea,  to  the  oute 
of  Kentucky,  or  to  the  City  of  Louiaville,  with  the  view,  eventnally,  of  making  the  canal 
free  of  tolla ;  and  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of  appmpriatiog  ihe  net  income  of  the 
eanal  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  inatead  of  making  divideiida— fixing  the  price  of  ^e  atock, 
die  first  year,  not  exceeding  $150  a  ahare;  and  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  each  subae- 
^nent  year,  was  the  maximum  price  of  the  first  year,  with  6  per  cent,  per  anntim 
added  And  when  the  stock  of  mdividnala  ahonld  all  be  bought  up,  then  it  v^s  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  United  Statea  would  only  levy  suffi- 
cient tolls  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair,  Ac. 

This  plan  of  liquidating  individual  stock  began  in  1849,  and  the  total  net  receipts  of  the 
canal  from  that  time  to  January.  1852,  were  $1,976,713  39,  and  the  total  income,  as  it  waa 
annually  realized,  has  been  appropriated  in  buying  up  the  atock  of  individnala — paying  in 
1849,  one  hundred  and  fifty  oollara  a  ah«re,  and  increasin^^  in  price  each  subsequent  year, 
according  to  the  schedule  m  the  Act  of  1849,  until  the  pnce  last  year,  reached  $931  per 
ahare — and  over  600  shares  were  taken  at  that  price  On  the  first  of  January,  1859,  the 
United  SUies  owned  8,660  shares  of  the  stock,  and  individuak  only  1,340. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  legislstive  and  financial  history  of  the  Louiaville  and  Portbad 
Canal,  around  the  Falls  oTthe  Ohio. 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  inland  commerce  of  that  rich  and  piodnctlTe 
region,  now  demand  another  cans!  on  the  Indiana  aide,  or  die  enlargement  of  the  preaott 
one,  and  its  freedom  from  toHs. 

4.— STBAIIBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

We  spoke  lately  of  the  |morala  of  horse-racing  and  boat-raciog^  and  preferred  dke 
former. 

Perhaps  we  were  wrong ;  but  the  late  melancholy  cases  of  the  St  James,  of  Lotiisiana, 
and  the  Henry  Clay,  of  New-Yoik,  will  show. 

The  subject  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  a  bill  has  passed  one  house,  of  the 
moit  stringent  character,  which  it  is  believed  will  secure  the  lives  of  passengers  fV)m  the 
perils  of  human  cupidity,  human  recklessness,  and  what  is  easier  than  either — iron  and 
ateam.    We  shall  publish  the  bill  hereader. 

The  following,  made  on  from  the  files  of  the  New- York  Herald,  gives  some  of  theae 
•teamboat  doings,  since  the  first  of  January  last    Nearly  500  lives  gone  in  six  months : 

fTI4lia04T  ACOIBMlTt  IN  TBI  VaiTBO  0T4TIS  IV   1859. 

Jan'ry  9.~Boiler  of  s  earner  Magnolia,  exploded  at  St  Shnon'a  raland,  €korgia.    13 
persons  killed ;  11  injure  1. 
14.— Boiler  of  steamer  George  Washington  exploded,  near  6nmd  Gulf,  Misa.    16 
Uvea  lost;  10  penon  iiyored. 
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14.— ^temmer  Mardim  Wubington  burnt^  near  MemphU,  Tenn.    5  Htm  lost 
93.— Steamer  Piizer  Miller's  boiler  exploded,  at  uie  month  oT  the  White  rirei. 

Several  persons  killed. 
95.— Steamer  De  Witt  Clinton  struck  a  snag  near  Ueropbit,     eno.     40  livet  kwL 
31.— Steamer  General  Warren  woeeked,  at  Astoria,  Oregon.    43  Krea  Uml 
Feb.  14. — Steamer  Caddo  sank,  near  New-Orleana.    5  lires  lost. 

99. — Steam  tow-boat  Mary  Kingsland's  boiler  burst,  below  New>Orleans.    5  !!▼«• 
lost;  3  persons  injured. 
Mar.  26. — Steamer  Pocahontas  coHap-ed  her  floes,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.     8  Htcs  loal; 
18  persons  severely  scalded. 
26. — Steamer  Independence  wrecked,  in  Maugorda  bay,  Texas.    7  lives  lost. 
April  3. — Steamer  Redstone's  boilers  exploded,  near  Carrolltoa,  In.    21  lives  loat ;  9S 
persons  iitjured. 
3. — Steamer  Glencoe  blew  np,  at  St.  Louis.    Nomber  of  Uvea  lost  unknown. 
9. — Steamer  Saluda's  boiler  exploded,  at  Lexington,  Mo.     100  lives  lost. 
11. — Steamer  Pocahontas  burnt,  near  Choctaw  Bend.    IS  lives  lost. 
25. — Steamer  Prairie  State  collapsed  her  flues,  on  the  Illinois,  kiUing  and  woondiBg 
20  persons. 
Maj  19. — Steamer  Pittsbors's  cylinder  heads  broken,  killing  1  and  injuring  3  persons. 
June  14. — Steamer  Forest  City  collnpsed  a  flue,  at  Cleveland.    3  lives  losu 
July    5. — Steamer  St.  James'  boiler  exploded  near  New-Orleans.       About  40  fivet 
iost. 
12. — Propeller  Ci^  of  Oswego  nm  into  by  another  steamer,  near  Cleveland,  and 

SQiik.    20  lives  lost. 
98. — Steamer  Henry  Clay  burnt,  near  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson.    About  80  Utm 
losi,  and  about  20  more  or  less  injured. 

THC  MfiLANCaOLT      SSVLT  IN  FIOUBKS. 

No.  of  Lives  Ptr»on» 

Steamers.  lo»t.  Injunsd. 

January 6 116 21 

February 2 10 3 

March 2 15 13 

April... • 5 143 35 

May 1 1 3 

June 1 3 — 

July 3 140 20 

Total 20 428 100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1— INTERNAL  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  area  of  South  Caroltna  in  round  numbera  is  nineteen  millions  of  acres^  and  the 
popoladoo  uiKler  six  hundred  thousand,  giving  over  thirty  acres  of  land  to  every  indivi- 
dual, old  and  young,  black  and  white,  and  I  think  we  mav  safely  say  there  is  one  hundred 
■eres  of  land  for  every  person  engaged  in  its  tillage.  If  then,  we  eatimate  tliat  by  any 
Bteans  one  half  of  the  land,  or  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  are  capable  of  culture, 
there  is  room  ei>ough  in  our  borders  yet  to  plant  ten  times  aa  viuch  more  as  we  now  planL 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  tillable  land,  of  which 
allow  one  half  for  grain  and  pasturaee,  and  plant  onlv  the  balance,  four  and  three  quarter 
milliona  of  acres,  or  one-fourth  of  all  our  surface,  and  were  to  make  no  ihore  than  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  it  would  give  us  a  crop  nf  nearly  twentyfnur  hundred  thousand 
bales,  equal  to  the  present  whole  crop  of  the  United  Sute  i.  This  is  sianlir  g.  and  aome 
of  m^  readers  mapr  throw  back  their  heads  and  raise  up  they-  hands  in  amazement.  At 
first,  it  does  look  incredible,  tl  at  ao  amall  a  terriiorv  and  but  one-fourth  of  it  employed, 
makinff  only  half  a  crop,  ahould  turn  out  so  much;  out  here  are  the  fisures,  and  compe- 
tent calculatora  say  we  have  the  land.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  sort  of  ntrw  idea,  and  some  one 
may  say  if  South  Carolina  can  do  so  much,  ihe  other  cotum  states  can  do  it  too,  or  that 
South  Carolina  is  k>oking  ahead  lo  make  all  the  cotton  wanted.  But  observe,  I  am  not 
telling  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but  what  we  could  do  if  we 
would,  and  what  duty  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  should  boldly  attempt  for  our  sake 
and  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  ua,  if  we  fmh  to  improve  our  condition  by 
vaing  our  reaoorces,  or  even  maintain  our  present  sunding  before  the  world. 

Let  our  rivers  be  straightened — throw  all  the  water  into  one  straight  channel,  that  it 
may  nm  off  quick  and  wash  out  deep— thus  securing  their  deltas  free  from  fresheta,  and 
you  open  up  an  immense  mine  of  agricultural  wealth,  which  most  add  to  your  capital* 
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Isereate  ^oor  prodnetknt  and  oomfiMti,  enplnj  jour  labor  and  akiU  to  greater  advantags, 
invite  an  increase  and  retain  yoar  preaent  uuinbera — which,  if  something  is  not  done,  muat 
look  out  for  other  fields  to  operate  in.  To  effect  this  purpose  is  worth  an  efiurt— for  if  we 
loae  theniy  we  loae  the  essentials  ot  strenath*  (Mpiul,  and  population — when  the  opposite 
courae  will  enoonrage  them  to  remain  wiin  their  energies,  means,  and  productions. 

SbmU  streams  are  ditched,  drained  and  renlrained,  aa  we  will  see  on  almost  every  plan- 
tfttion—theo  why  not  the  rivers  that  are  worth  to  much  more  T 

From  Camden  falla  to  Santee  is  about  40  miles — the  swsmp  will  average  at  least  two 
miles — many  placea  it  is  four  miles  acroaa — bat  aay  two  miles  sll  the  wa^,  snd  you  hare 
eighty  square  uiiles  or  upwards,  fifty-one  thoussnd  acres  of  land,  of  which  there  is  not 
BOW  under  culture  above  15,000  acres,  thus  adding  36,000  acres  of  new  land  ;  or  sav  an 
increase  of  value  on  the  whole  of  #20  per  acre,  gives  us  1,000,000.  And  this  in  a  short 
distance  of  Wateree  alone,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  while  there  is  SaDtee,  Wateree,  the 
Pee  DeeSf  Lyncbe's  Creek,  and  aaveral  other  atreama,  adding  in  all  ten  or  twenty  timea 
more. 

Aa  we  know  more  about  Wateree  River,  and  we  believe  that  no  other  would  yield  ao 
much  at  so  little  expense,  we  can  say  more  about  it,  and  would  respectfully  ask  pardcu- 
lar  auention  to  it,  from  Camden  to  Santee.  In  a  atr^ht  line,  it  is  about  forty  miles— aa 
it  runs,  125  milea  or  more.  The  fall  18  inches  or  more  to  the  mile,  as  it  could  not  run 
with  lesa.  Reduce  the  length  to  forty  miles,  and  concentrate  the  fall,  gives  us  five  fee^ 
nod  if  the  flow  increases  in  proportion^it  would  run  off  in  one  day  as  much  aa  it  runa  now 
in  one  week,  and  the  single  channel  aire  snfficient  vent  for  all  the  water. 

The  old  river  beda  could  aoon  be  planted — the  creeka,  lakea  and  ponds  could  be  drain- 
ed by  ditchea  into  the  deepened  channel,  and  all  or  nearly  all  rendered  secure  from  over- 
flow of  wator,  which  haa  been  so  frequent  the  last  few  years  as  to  diacourafe  the  few  that 
plant  them.  The  crops  and  atock  lost  in  the  last  ten  yeara  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  for  the  work  I  propose. 

These  landa  are  greatW  needed,  for  what  was  naturally  fertile  of  the  high  lands,  haa 
become  much  worn,  while  these  lands  once  made  free  from  freshets,  are  almost  invalaa* 
ble,  the  quality  of  the  soil  being  the  very  richest,  and  lying  so  as  never  to  wear  out, 
producing  couon,  com,  or  small  grain  equal  to  any  lands  on  earth.  Theae  great  advan« 
tagea  would  not  be  for  a  few  yeara  only,  or  require  a  periodical  expenae  to  keep  them  vp 
aa  roost  impTovements  do,  but  they  will  tell,  and  tell  well  for  all  time  to  come. 

An  expenditure  of  $100,000  by  the  btete  will  add  one  million  to  its  wealth.  Lands  now 
▼alned  at  five  dollars  will  be  worth  fifty  dollara  per  acre ;  it  is  too  large  an  undertaking 
for  individuals,  thouah  they  hsve  done  roach  in  banking  out.  which  does  not  answer  the 
purpose.  To  embank  all  the  way  would  oat  three  times  the  money  that  straightenin 
It  would,  and  then  the  embankments  sre  alwaya  liable  to  break  or  be  undermined,  while 
the  water  outside  of  them  must  lie  on  the  ground,  which  is  oflen  an  injury  to  crops,  to  die 
ground,  and  a  hindrance  from  work.  The  enterprise  is  so  inviting  to  the  state,  so  much 
ean  be  done  with  so  little  moneYi  let  it  be  surveyed  by  a  competent  man,— count  the 
cost,  make  all  the  calculations,  and  go  to  work  aa  aoon  as  possible.  Here  we  have  rich 
Biines  which  are  certain  never  to  (aiL  They  cannot  be  worked  too  soon  ;  objection  might 
be  made  to  this  magnificent  improvement  as  redounding  too  much  to  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
which  I  answer  by  asking  what  work  of  ita  kind  haa  not  the  same  tendency  7  Where  a 
rail-road  passes,  land  rises  in  price.  Town  property  and  rente  increase  in  value,  where 
the  facilitiea  of  trade  and  travel  are  enlarged ;  and  what  is  good  for  a  part  of  the  people  ia 
good  for  the  whole.  The  state  belongs  to  the  pei^le,  and  without  the  people  it  could  not 
go  on.  We  inaist  with  great  confidence,  that  thia  enterpriae  ia  pracucable,  and  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  reaalt  in  emin'-nt  good  to  all. 

It  looks  like  thia  acquisition  had  been  reserved  for  a  later  day — a  day  when  necessity 
would  compel  a  movement  towards  it.  To  the  writer,  who  muatconfess  himself  sanffuiaa 
on  the  subject,  it  presento  itself  aa  a  cheap  means  of  nearly  doobling  the  wealth  of  the 
mte.^Rtekland. 

a^WISCONSm.—HEE  INTERNAL  rACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  most  weatemlink  of  the  great  chain  of  lakea  is  connected  with  a  pmni;  of  the 
Mississippi,  called  the  Wisconain  River,  by  a  hook— named  the  "Fox  and  Wisconain 
Biver  Improvement"  The  Fox  River  is  navigable,  and  empties  ita  waters  into  Lake 
Michigan,  through  Oreen  Ba^ — a  kind  of  fungua  attechment  reeembling  a  jug-handle. 
This  great  water  communication  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi  River  extends  in  a 
south-western  direction  from  Oreen  Bay,  through  the  interior  of  tne  settled  regions  of  the 
•tate ;  and  ia  the  only  great  thoroughfare  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi,  north  of  Illi- 
nois. The  conflaence  of  the  Wisconsin  River  with  the  Mississippi  is  a  little  below  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  romantic,  as  weU  as  most  ancient  river  towns  in 
the  west.  This  river  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  and.  with  its  tributaries  flowa 
through  the  most  extensive  lumber  regions  in  the  Union,  furnishing  the  lower  Mississippi 
•ountry  with  annual  aupplies  of  rafb  of  pine  lumber,  tbinglea,  ^c    Steamers  are  now 
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plying  M  regalarfy  between  the  upper  and  lower  trtde  on  tiie  Wbcontin  Biver  ••  tke  St. 
Louis  and  Galena  packet?  on  the  Mississippi. 

Milwaukee,  occnpjing  an  eligible  position  for  commerce,  is  located  on  the  Wisoonste 
tide  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  centre  of  the  western  shore,  and  is  destined  to  be  tbe 
custom-house  recipient  for  the  heavy  products  of  the  north-west,  in  spite  of  all  riTals. 
^is  assertion  may  be  coolly  received  in  some  qusners ;  but  when  the  prelected  Milwmo- 
kee  and  Mississippi  Railroad  is  completed,  (forty  miles  of  which  is  now  finished,  and  skc- 
ty  miles  more  under  contract,)  common  sense  and  a  glance  at  the  ffeographical  poaitioii 
of  the  route,  must  convince  any  one  that  our  conclusion  is  anything  trat  chimerical.  Tliii 
great  arterial  trunk,  extending  from  Milwaukee  through  an  already  densely  populated 
region,  will  send  forth  branches  in  every  feasible  direction,  to  gather  in  and  empty  into 
Milwaukee  the  surplusage  of  nearly  all  the  country  lyine  north  of  latitude  42}*,  including 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  and  the  new  Indian  purchase — than  >%hicb  no 
other  veffions  of  the  great  west  can  boast  of  receiving  more  than  half  Ae  like  emigration 
durine  Uie  past  year  or  two,  nor  will  likely  for  years  to  come. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  situated  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  rich  and 
healthy  agricultural  region,  will  be  the  secondary  central  terminus  for  plank  and  rail-ro«d 
ingathering — the  cargoes,  freight  and  storage  of  which  will  flow  into  Milwaukee,  by  way 
of  the  great  trunk,  for  shipment  to  New- York  city.— Gra/t^  Co.  Wit,  Her. 

3.— EMIGRATION  RETURNa 

The  following  returns,  juat  issued  by  her  M^esty's  Colonial  Land  and  Bmigrattoii 
Commissioners,  show  the  annual  emigration  for  27  years,  from  18?5  to  1851,  inclusive. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  laat  year,  whilst  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  44,277,  and  to  Austrafia  by  5,495,  as  comparod  with 
the  preceding  year ;  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  emigrants  to  other  places  of  above  ono- 
halA  and  to  the  North  American  possessions  the  increase  has  been  30  per  cent.,  the  ag- 
gregate  increase  being  55,117,  or  nearly  SO.per  cent 

North  AasCraUaa  Co- 

Tear.  American  U.  States.  loaiasaad  All  ether  TotaL 

Cotonias.  N.  Zealand.  plaeea. 

1825 8,741 6.551 485 114 14,891 

18S« 1«,818 7,063 903 116 20,900 

1827 19,648 14,626 715 114 98,008 

1828 19.084 19,817 1»056 135 96,0M 

1829 13,307 15,678 9,016 197 31.198 

1830 30,574 94,887 1,249 904 56,99(7 

1831 58,067 93,418 1,561 114 83,190 

1832 66,339 39.879 3,733 196 103,140 

1833 28,808 99,109 4,093 617 69,597 

1834 40,060 33,074 2.800 988 76,899 

1835 15,573 96,790 1,860 395 44,478 

1836 34.996 37,774 8,194 993 75.417 

1837 29,884 36,770 5,054 396 79,084 

1838 4.578 14,339 14,091 999 33.999 

1839 19,658 33,586 15,786 997 62,907 

1840 39,993 40,649 15.850 1,958 90.743 

1841 38,164 45,117 39.695 9,786 118,599 

1849 54,193 63.852 8,534 1,835 198,344 

1843 93,518 98.335 3.478 1,881 67,919 

1844 99,994 43,660 9,999 1,878. • 70,6« 

1845 31,803 58,538 830 9,330 93,501 

1846 43,439 82,239 9,347 1,826 129,851 

1847 109.680 142,154 4,949 1.187 258,970 

1848 31,065 108,283 23,904 4,887 918,089 

1849 41.367 919,450 32,091 6.590 299,498 

1850 32,961 223.078 16,037 8,773 980.849 

1851 42,605 267,357 91,539 4,479 335,966 


Total 884,306 1,750,682 292,855 44,156 2,901,999 

4.— FLORIDA— KEY  WEST— THE  WRECKERS— FISHERIES,  BTC^  ETC 

Florida,  aa  regards  population,  is  the  smallest  of  the  thirty-one  states ;  her  white  popu* 
ladon  bein^  only  47,120.  and  her  slave  39.341.  A  Spanish  settlement  was  made  wiihm  the 
limiu  of  the  aute  near|y  fiftv  yeers  previous  to  the  setdement  at  Jameaiown,  Virginia. 
Fort  Marion,  in  the  city  of  ou  Aoguetine,  ia  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Sates,  having  been  finiahed  hot  1756,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vlth ;  and  St.  Augua- 
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tfaM  is  th«  most  veaerable  city  in  tlie  Union,  having  been  tettied  forty-three  yean  befbr* 
Jamesiowo,  Va ,  bjr  the  Britisb. 

Kej-Wett  is  an  iaIaiMl  at  the  aoiitbern  point  of  the  PeniMole  oT  Florida,  and  belonga 
to  the  Archipelago  which  beaatify  the  Florida  coaat  and  the  entrance  into  the  Onlf  of 
Mexico.  Ic  M  the  aoatheminoat  aettlement  in  thtt  United  States,  and,  by  its  position,  ie 
the  K^  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  Florida  Pass  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  This  island 
has  so  long  been  connected  with  scenes  of  maritime  disaster  and  wrecking,  that  its  refm* 
lation  abra«d  has  been  asaoeialed,  very  generally  and  nnjostly,  with  barharous  Ttolene* 
end  ^MOM  piracy. 

It  IS,  bowerer,  one  of  the  most  attraetiTe  "beantv-spots"  restinff  npo*  the  snrfoce  of 
the  ocean— with  a  oKmate  more  salubrious,  heahhfhl,  and  roTnediaL  than  any  other  itpot 
upon  this  continent,  and  with  a  population  characterized  hy  aa  nrach  intelligence,  accom- 
poshmenis,  honesty,  industry  and  morality,  as  that  of  any  oih  ^r  portion  of  the  Union. 

Key-West  istfaie  most  popaloas  town  in  the  sute  of  Florida,  containing  shoot  3,000 
■riiahitants.  It  has  650  houses,  t6  stores,  10  warehouses,  4  churches,  (Episi^pal,  Catho> 
Uc,  Mediodisc  and  Baptist,)  conn-bonae,  jail,  custom-house,  marine-hospiul,  commodioue 
military  barracks,  a  rort  in  iheprooeas  of  constraction,  on  which  $360,600  has  been  ex- 
•ended,  and  requiring  orer  a  roilHon  more  to  complete  it.  It  has  97  wrecking  and  coast- 
ing and  ftshing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  S,950  tons.  The  haihor  is  Iarg6» 
■ale  and  easT  of  acceas,  by  diflTerent  channels,  for  shifM  of  23  feet  draf^ 

The  island  is  four  miles  long  bir  half  a  miW  to  a  mile  in  width,  making  the  area  ahout 
9^000  acres,  including  a  salt-pond  of  some  350  acres.  It  is  composed  of  a  formation  of 
ooral  lime-stone  and  aea-ahells,  with  a  sandy  and  rorky  surface,  and  very  little  availsbl* 
•oiL  The  hichest  eloTation  on  the  island  is  not  over  tweire  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  unoccnpUd  parts  are  covered  with  low  stunted  wood  and  bushes,  the  Isr^r  tree^ 
hairing  been  prostrated  by  the  destructive  gale  of  1846  The  prickly  pear,  geranium,  dto, 
grow  loxuriMitlv,  and  the  wild  flowers  nevei  cease  to  unfold  iheir  petals — it  is  an  eve^ 
green  spot.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  banana,  plantain,  the  lime,  the  orange,  lemon,  fi^ 
tnaarind,  date  and  other  tropical  ireea  grow  well  where  there  is  eartk  enough  to  susuia 
them,  and  are  always  found  m  the  yards  and  gardem,  adding  greatly  to  the  singular  heao- 
tj  and  attractiveness  of  the  principal  residences. 

The  production  of  culinary  vegetables  is  unceasing — such  as  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beets,  lettuce,  oueumbers,  turnips,  Ac.  They  grow  best  in  winter,  it  being  the  wet  sen- 
ton.  The  want  of  ''mother  earth,"  however,  renders  gardening  expensive  and  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  is  limited. 

The  palm  tree  ia  the  pride  of  tropical  climates,  and  contributes  more  than  all  others, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  pecular  a^d  imposing  character  to  those  regions.  The  family  o^palm9 
comprises  some  700  varieties,  and  among  them  the  cocoa-nut  tree  w  a  majentic  as  well 
as  moat  tueful  vegetable.  In  the  Society  Islands  it  grows  70  and  80  feet  bigh— at  Key 
West  their  height  is  from  dO  to  50  feet.  The  stem  tapers  to  the  top  without  a  bmnch  or 
oflbet,  but  at  tne  summit  it  shoots  forth  20  to  30  leaves  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  and  these 
hang  in  a  graceful  tuft  around  the  top.  When  the  branches  spread  out,  clusters  of 
fruit,  like  *' bunches  of  bladders,"  cluster  thirkly  around  the  body,  where  the  branchea 
join  the  trunk  of  die  tree.  Some  trees  bear  100,  others  50  and  30  nuts,  containi'g  from 
one-half  pmt  to  a  quart  of  liquor.  The  straight,  unbranching  trunk,  the  long  and  gra(*e- 
Ihl  leaves  or  branches,  and  the  clustering  fruit,  give  to  this  remarkable  tree  a  most  no- 
ticeible  and  singulaily  beautiful  appearance,  and  it  fnmishes  taniber,  fuel,  mats,  baskets, 
ro^s,  drinking-vesseU.  food,  beverage,  strainers,  bonnets,  oil  and  bowls. 

The  original  name  of  this  i^^land  was  Cayo  Haesnon,  or  Bone  /Cejr,  from  the  ouantity 
of  human  Dones  found  upon  it  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Key  West  is  the  fing* 
Ush  corruption  of  Cayo  liueston ;  it  is.  however,  not  the  western  terminaiion  of  the  K&ef, 
there  being  several  other  islands,  with  Tortugas,  the  largest,  some  60  miles  distant. 

Forty  years  ago  this  island  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  John  P.  Sales,  and  in 
1823  was  purchssed  by  Ck>l.  Simonton.  who  still  resides  here.  In  1832  it  was  made  n 
military  station,  and  in  1845  the  barracks  were  cnrapl«ted,  consisting  of  eight  cimmodi- 
dious  and  airy  buildings,  placed  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  opening  towsrds  the  sea^ 
each  building  having  a  piazza  entirely  around  it.  The  first  white  female  sealer  was  Mrs. 
MsUoiry,  in  1833,  the  mother  of  the  present  U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida.  3be  is  an  intelli- 
gent, energeuc  woman  of  Irish  descent,  and  still  keeps  sn  excellent  boarding-bouse,  for 
Bie  accommodation  of  visitors — there  being  no  tavern  upon  the  island. 

The  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  most  m  tbe  states  and  civilized  nations. 
There  are  about  300  slaves,  well  cared  for,  civil  and  joyous,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all 
l«sidents  are  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  called  Conch-men  or  Co»eh*,  hj 
reason  of  their  skill  in  diving.  They  are  generally  uneducated  and  ienorant  of  the  world, 
bat  a  hardy,  industrious  and  honest  race,  getting  their  living  by  wreckins,  Hshiiig,  spoujg- 
ing,  turtling,  diving,  &;c.  They  are  employed  in  diving  into  the  holds  of  sunken  vessels, 
to  make  fast  lo  go^s ;  to  dive  under  and  examine  the  bottoms  of  vessels  tbsi  have  beeo 
injured  upon  the  reefs ;  40  or  50  feet  water  being  regarded  as  ^ood  working  depth.  They 
me  indeed  an  amphibious  nice,  having  been  Iwown  to  divs  m  90  feet  water  and  mah* 
last  to  aaehors,  &c. 
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The  principtl  badn^M  of  Key  We*t  it  derived  from  the  salvages,  eomaiissions  maA 
perquisites  of  wrecking.  It  is  not.  however,  as  mnny  suppose,  m  sort  of  pintioal  empkjjr* 
ment,  bat  is  as  lacitimate  as  any  other  occapation,  and  conducted  aceordiiig  tn  well- 
established  and  legally  recognised  rules,  for  the  mntual  benefit  of  the  wreckera,  tha 
wracked  and  the  underwriters.  Those  encaged  in  it  are  mostly  men  of  wealth,  character, 
of  generous  sentiments  and  humane  impulses.  The  rule  among  wreckers  is.  that  he  who 
first  boards  the  wreck  has  control  of  her  until  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  co«iru  Ha 
determines  who,  ifsnr,  shall  aid  him,  snd  in  what  order  and  rate  they  shall  abare  tha 
benefits.  He  alno  deades,  unless  the  captain  selects,  to  whom  the  wrecked  vessel  shafl 
be  consigned.  Than  the  whole  matter  is  le(\  for  legal  adjadication ;  tha  amoont  of  salvage 
is  determined  by  the  coort,  and  each  party  shares  therein  as  promised  by  the  wrecker 
who  first  boarded  the  wreck. 

The  award  averages  aboat  one-tenth  of  the  valne  of  the  property  saved,  and  the  ooaa- 
missions,  expenses,  &c.,  swell  this  to  about  one-sixth.  There  is  annaally  brought  into 
Key  West  about  $1,250,000  of  wrecked  property,  which  leaves  behind  aome  (800,000  to 
be  divided  among  captains,  crews,  wreckers,  wlisrf-owners,  lawyera,  anctioneers,  ship- 
wrights, &.C.,  &c.    It  is  the  principal  reliance  of  the  bnainess  men  of  the  islaiid. 

The  reefs  abound  in  tpong*$^  and  many  persons  are  engaged  in  collecting  them ;  it  ii 
quite  a  lucrative  bnsiness,  paying  about  $40  to  $90  per  month  to  each  band.  About 
$50,000  is  annuslly  shipped.  The  sponges  ore  cleansed,  dried,  packed,  and  pressed,  and 
ahipped  to  New- York;  and  thence  mostly  sold  to  the  French  to  make  felt  for  hats. 

Some  30,000  bushels  of  excellent  sslt  an*  annanlly  male  on  the  island.  There  is  a  saHr 
pond,  covering  about  350  seres,  the  influx  from  the  sea  being  regulated  by  a  canal  There 
are  wooden  j>ans,  as  at  Syracuse,  and  "  ground  pans"  inclosed  in  stone  walls  and  cement^ 
of  various  dimensions,  from  40  feet  square  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  water  being  intra' 
dnced  into  the  wooden  and  groand  pins  by  painps  worked  by  wind-mills.  The  sslt  sella* 
at  the  works,  at  90  oenu  per  bushel,  aiKi  the  works,  which  can  be  extended  at  pleasnrik 
are  now  beinff  enlerged. 

Tha  finest  fi-ih,  and  of  many  varieties,  are  taken  in  large  quantities.  "  TurtHng"  is  sIm 
a  '*  re^lar  business,"  and  large  rxp<irtati<tns  of  the  **  article"  are  made.  Turtles  art 
taken  in  nets,  but  the  *porl  is  had  in  turning  and  p^^Hg  turtles.  They  come  upoa 
tile  sandy  bench  to  deposit  their  eg>;s  in  the  night,  and  at  such  times  they  are  stealthily  ap> 
proacheil  and  turned  upon  their  backs  before  they  can  escape  to  the  water.  *•  P<*gg*'if 
turtles'*  is  a  singular  aport.  A  amnll  imnrument  is  used,  not  unKke  and  veiy  little  ktngar 
and  larger  th  in  a  shoemaker's  p^g'iing-awl  This  is  rigged  harpoon  like  and  thrown  vt  toe 
turtle,  snd,  by  piercing  his  shell,  it  sacks  fa«t^  so  that  d  turtle  weighing  400  pounda  it 
aimply  hauled  in  and  secured  by  thf  use  of  this  small  pegging  instrument. 

At  Key  West  the  seasons  glide  imp<^rceptibly  into  earli  other,  exhibiting  less  differ^ 
ence  in  temperature  than  any  other  place  lu  the  United  States.  The  climate  ia  preemi- 
nently remedial  in  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  bronchial  afiections,  &c.,  and  on  soma 
other  orcaaioa  I  will  furnish  yoa  with  some  useful  and  interesting  fscts  in  this  eonnectioa, 
and  ako  other  items  touching  this  *'  beauty-spot"  upon  the  Florida  coast.         L.  C.  T, 


GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

MEMUOAN  HUNT,  o?  TKXit. 

WITH  A  roRTKAlT. 


No.  23. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Memucan 
Hunt  and  others  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  Ontral  HaiZ-rssi  tbroufh  that  state, 
eonnecting  the  waters  of  Oalveeton  Bay  with 
those  of  ths  upper  Red  River.  The  active 
part  performed  by  General  Hunt  In  the  pro- 
jection of  the  road  and  the  procurement 
of  the  charter — the  seal  and  energy  with 
which  he  has  since  pressed  upon  the  capi- 
talists of  the  country  the  enormous  In- 
terests to  be  subserved  and  wealth  to  he 
veahasd  by  ths  speedy  eonstmetlon  of  the 
road— the  probability  of  bis  eTentual  suooass, 


for  which  he  baa  all  the  energies  and  eapaclty 
necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  his  past  servicei 
to  Texas  In  every  period  of  her  history.  war> 
rant  us,  we  think.  In  Including  Mm  in  oar 
eataloaue  of  useful  and  approved  oUlsens. 

Mr.  Ilunt  is  a  native  of  Nurih  Carolina,  and 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  August.  1807.  lie  la 
a  descendant,  on  the  paternal  line,  of  Ralpk 
Hunt,  of  Virginia,  (whose  ancestors  were  prrw 
mitud  by  Cromwell  to  emigrate  from  tba 
county  of  Kent.  Bngland.  In  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  usnrpatloos  of  tha 
times.)  and  Charity  Anderson  of  Oanovar 
oounty,   Tirfinla.     His  ** 
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Mraraeui  Hmt.  wbote  wife  wm  Mary  Wade, 
•f  Lanenberg  eoonty.  VIrglnW.  wm  member 
«r  tbe  Colonial  Md  8Ut#  L«iri»Utareii  of  Nortb 
Carolina,  member  of  tbe  CoBTentlon  wbieb 
ftMDHd  tbe  flrat  OooatitnUnn.  and  Treaeurer 
of  the  8Ute.  His  father.  WiUiiun  Hunt,  was 
a  Major  in  tbe  Rerolation,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  adjusted  with 
others  the  aeeonnts  of  Nortb  Carolina  with 
tbe  federal  goTemment.  On  the  maternal 
•id«f.  Mr  Hunt  U  deMended  flrom  KUaabetb 
Taylor,  daugbtar  of  Col.  Joerpb  Taylor  an 
oOleer  of  the  Berolvtioa,  of  North  Carolina, 
•ad  Francos  Andarton.  and  graod-dangbter 
of  John  Taylor  and  Catharine  Pendleton. 
tbe  sbter  of  Chancellor  Kdmund  Pen- 
dleton, and  also  in  the  foorth  degree  fh>m 
Jamea  Taylor  of  Wales,  who  Is  the  common 
aac«>iitor  of  tbe  very  large  and  Influential 
fkuily  of  tb«  Taylors  of  Virginia,  CaroUna. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.* 

Mr.  Hunt's  father  was  an  independent 
planter  of  Carolina,  who  left  tbr««  sons. 
Memucan,  the  youuc<^t^  Tboinas,  a  planter 
la  Tennessee,  and  William,  whose  fortunes 
are  now  united  with  those  of  tbe  <4d  nortb 


At  tbe  age  of  eigbfceeo«  Mr.  Hunt  waa  m- 
tabUsbed  as  a  plaoter  in  North  Carolina,  and 
tlK>ngb  desiring  to  emigrate  westward,  yielded 
to  the  solieitaUona  of  bis  venerable  father  to 
remain  by  his  side  as  a  prop  to  his  declining 
Tears.  In  bis  twenty  •second  year  be  entered 
into  a  eommerelal  partnership  at  Norfolk 
and  WcldoB,  and  displayed  equal  seal  and 
IntcJligence  as  a  planter  and  a  merchant.  He 
was  appointed  In  1831  aid-de-camp  to  Qeneral 
Hawkins  ;  In  18S2  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  appoiated  at  Sboco,  Nortb  Carolina,  to 
interrogiite  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Van  Buren. 
eandidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  In  regard 
to  tb*«ir  views  ;  In  1834,  senred  In  several  in- 
ternal improrement  conventions  at  Raleigh 
and  HiUsboro',  then  tbe  earliest  of  such  as- 
•emblics  in  the  union.  Removing  soon  after 
to  Mississippi,  be  became  an  active  and  suo- 
oessful  planter  in  Madlsoa  county, 


repaired  to  New-Orleans.  In  time  to  aid  G«n. 
Thomas  Green,  who  had  500  men  ready  to 
embark,  but  rrquired  $ft,000  In  funds  to  pro- 
cure tbe  necessary  supplies  and  tran^pcvU^ 
tlon  This  amount  Major  Hunt  at  once  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  his  name,  as  It  was  deemet 
of  vital  Import  to  tbe  republic  that  tha 
men  should  be  there  before  any  decisive  en- 
gagement could  take  pUce  * 

Before  reaching  Texas,  however,  tbe  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pan  Jacinto  bad  been  fought, 
but  President  Burnett  entertained  so  high  an 
appreciation  of  bis  seal  and  ^irlt,  that  be  , 
at  onoe  tendered  to  Major  Hunt  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major-General  In  the  army,  with 
power  to  appoint  all  oflkrrs  of  divliiion.  Tba 
appcdatment  was  accepted  upon  the  condition 
that  the  enemy  should  attempt  or  Indicato 
another  Invasion  of  tbe  soil,  and  that  tba 
President  should  notify  htm  of  that  fkct. 
This  notlfleatlon  was  receivid  In  August, 
1836.  toffetber  with  tbe  request  to  bring  into 
the  field  as  many  men  as  pnnitible.  Oen. 
Hunt  at  once  appointed  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son and  George  8.  Mcintosh  Brigadiers,  and 
Asbbel  Smith.  Surgeon  of  Divinion^gentlo- 
men  who  have  subsequently  di«tinguifbed 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  Texas.  He  issued 
at  the  same  time  an  address  to  tbe  people  of 
tba  United  States.  Invoking  In  strong  and 
eloquent  terms  their  aid.  and  by  October  ba4 
chartered  a  vessel  and  shipped  two  compa- 
nies ftrom  Norfolk,  and  paid  the  axpeases  of 
two  others  Arom  North  Carcdina.  by  way  of 
Memphis  and  New-Orleans.  The  invasion 
did  not  take  place  as  expected,  and  President 
Houston  desiring  tbe  army  to  bt^  furioufbed 
or  disbanded.  Oen.  Hunt  delicately  tendered 
his  resignation,  wbicb  tba  President  as  deli* 


*  His  advances  to  tbe  Republic  of  Texas  wero 
upwards  of  $28,000  in  money,  besides  the 
pledga  of  his  name  for  $6  000  more,  which 
was  raised  ;  in  all,  $33  000.  a  larger  sum  than 
was  furnished  disinterestedly  by  any  olbw 
-«.  ......^^  individual.    In  these  advances  he  aided  to 

ThrA;jertii"i5nd  beiii'now  every  where  I  carry  600  men  Into  the  countiy.  and8uppofi- 


aroused  and  excited  bv  the  gallant  and  heroic 
•truggles  of  Texas  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
republicanism,  M^or  Hunt  determined  to 
repair  to  tbe  standard  of  tbe  patriots,  and 
•take  bis  life  and  fortunes  In  their  cause.  It 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  for  Texas— Fan- 
nin and  Travis,  with  two  divisions  of  her  gal- 
lant army  were  annihilated,  whilst  tbe  last 
division  was  retreating  In  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  times  indeed  "  to  try 
men's  souls,  when  tbe  summer  soldier  and 
tbe  sunshine  patriot  retired  from  tbe  service 
of  their  country." 

But  Texas  was  to  be  another  example  ad- 
ded to  tbe  cbronldea  of  history,  that  tbe 
oauae  (^freedom  is  that  of  Qod  ;  when  they, 
who  would  be  f^ee,  are  readv,  in  heart  and  in 
puipose  *'  themselves  to  strike  tbe  blow." 

Mr.  Hunt,  having  assurances  of  a  Brigadier- 
generaUblp.  aided  Capt.  Vulton  to  raise  a 
mounted  company  in  Madison  county,  with 
tbe  understanding  thai  it  was  to  be  attached 
to  bis  brigade.  Tbla  company  proceeded  by 
laad,  whilst  with  Mr.  J.  Pinckney  Henderson, 
whom  be  bad  Induced  to  accompany  him,  he 

■In  1850,  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Ann 
Talliaferro  Howard,  daughter  of  Taliaferro 
8.  and  Uliaabetb  Garnett  Howard,  formerly 
of  Caroline  county  .Virginia,  but  mora  lately 
oTMlaslMlppI  and  Taxaa. 


ed  besides  about  300  more.  A  committee  of 
the  Irglfluture  in  1852,  wLilst  parting  upon 
bis  claims,  were  nnanimouft  in  using  the  fol 
lowing  language,  wbicb,  without  mixing  ap 
ourselves  in  any  way  with  a  controversy 
about  which  we  can  know  very  little,  we  tako 
tbe  liberty  of  extracting  : 

**  In  reviewing  this  claim,  the  committao 
will  add,  that  no  one  came  forward  more  dla- 
iaterestediy  and  liberally  to  aid  Texas,  in  tba 
most  critical  days  of  her  struggle  for  liberty* 
tbau  Oen.  Hunt ;  be  advanct  d  over  $28,000 
in  cash,  without  owning  any  pecuniary  In- 
terest in  Texas  at  tbe  time  ;  be  not  only  ad- 
vanced this  money,  but  be  irave  bis  servioaa 
to  tbe  country,  and  tbe  archives  of  the  Ro- 
public  will  show  that  very  few  engaged  in  tho 
revolution,  performed  mor%  important  and 
useful  services  than  he  did— nis  losses  by  tba 
neglect  of  his  private  affairs,  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  bis  adopted  country, 
are  known  to  have  been  large.  The  original 
amounts  due  to  Gen.  Hunt  were  advaneed  by 
him  with  tha  assurance  of  tbe  govemmant 
that  they  would  be  speedily  refbnded— bo 
made  no  contracts  for  forfeitures,  bonuses  or 
Interest— others  did,  and  have  received  theau 
All  that  be  now  asks  Is  to  realise  the  prlnoi^ 
pal  he  advanced,  and  tbe  Interest  universally 
allowed  for  all  advances  of  money  jnada  to 
tho  RepobUo  up  to  1840." 
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eatalr  aeeepUd  in  a  IfliUr  of  the  26th 
ber.  iS30,  firom  which  we  extnot : 

"  I  received  jomr  reeifnatioa  with  ex  trese 
rcfret,  and  that  refrret  wae  inereaied.  becaoee 
the  oourae  porraed  by  yon.  erinoed  a  deli- 
cacy which  hac  eoounanded  my  adniratloo, 
And  profound  respect.       »       •       *       • 

**  So  flir  ftom  incvaasittf  the  diflcnltlea 
which  inure  to  the  government  flroin  the 
oourae  purened  by  ray  predeeeeeor,  yon  liaTe 

Kneroualy  withdrawn  aU  pretensiona,  and 
,ve  preferred  nothing  in  your   behalC  not 
•▼en  remuneration  for  the  adTaneeo  wiach 
*  you  have  made,  la  belialf  of  the  goTemnent,  of 
a  pecuniary  character. 
^'  Should  an  invasion  take  place,  at  is  lUg h- 

S  probable  at  this  time,  yon  may  rest  assured 
at  I  will  continue  to  regard  you  with  great 
solicitude,  and  in  estimation  of  your  patriot* 
ism,  zeal  and  activity  in  our  cause,  1  will  hail 
your  return  as  a  citizen,  with  pleaanre,  and 

Elace  you  in  the  most  desirable  situation  with- 
1  mv  control.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  your 
worth  as  a  man,  and  qnalifleatioas  as  an  ofll- 
eer,  will  be  sure  guaranties  for  your  ftiture 
usefulness  and  distinction  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  I  am,  Ac.  Ac" 

General  Hunt,  after  notifying  the  President 
of  his  readineea  to  rettn*n  at  any  moment  the 
eanse  of  Tezes  might  require,  prepared  to  de> 
part  for  the  United  States,  but  was  met  on  his 
way  by  letters  from  the  Cabinet,  Indioatii^ 
the  desire  of  Qeneral  Houston  for  his  imme- 
diate appearance  at  the  seat  ot  government, 
npon  business  of  vital  importance.  Comply- 
ing with  the  request,  he  had  the  high  but 
nnsolicited  and  nnezpeoted  honor  conferred 
mpon  him  of  Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tantiary  te  the  United  States. 

Uaving  reached  Washington,  it  was  found 
-  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Wharton,  diplomatic 
agent  of  Texas,  had  caused  to  be  introduced 
Into  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  a  resolution 
ut  recognition,  which  was  lost  by  a  majority 
Of  10  votes.  General  Hunt  recommended  a 
resort  to  the  Senate  as  the  more  appropriate 
body  for  matters  relating  to  the  executive  and 
diplomatic  matters  of  the  country.  President 
Jacluon  having  indicated  a  disposition  favora- 
ble to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ropublio  of  Texas,  if  Congress  would 
recommend  the  measure.  After  a  sharp  con- 
test and  a  close  vote,  in  which  the  envoys 
were  sleepless  at  their  post,  the  resolution 
passed  the  Senate.  A  more  difficult  matter, 
Aowever,  remained  to  be  performed  In  the 
House,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  the  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  16.  In  mrder  to  have  inserted 
in  the  ciTll  and  diplomatic  bill  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  a  Charge  d^ Affaires  to 
Texas.  But  the  intelligence  and  exhaustlese 
onergy  of  the  Texan  diplomatie  agents  were 
sigain  rewarded  with  success.  A  single  obsta- 
ols  now  existed.  Genoral  Jackson's  adminls- 
ttntion  was  at  its  close.  The  old  hero  doubted 
If  propriety  or  d^licaey  towards  his  snecessor 
would  justify  any  action  on  his  part  In  the 
oxpiring  hour  of  his  rule.  He  at  last  firmly 
declined,  notwithstanding  every  sdicitation. 
The  crisis  was  considered  Important.  The 
temper  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren  was  doubted  and 
feared.  Everything  might  yet  be  lost.  On 
the  very  last  day— nay,  the  very  last  hour  of 
Oenoral  Jackson's  term.  General  Hunt  carried 
In  person  to  the  Bxeoutive  maDsion,  a  letter 
prejpared  by  hinaelf  and  ooUeagno,  Intreating 
the  call  ot  a  Cabinet  Council  and  the  speedy 
net  of  rMcgniUcn.     The  President  yMded. 


Ths  OaUMt  was  oaMsd,  aad  Ite  vwy  last  a«* 
was  the  appototmsnt  of  Aloede  Labranch% 
Charge  to  Texas,  thoogh  owing  to  a  defect  tat 
his  own  oredeatials,  General  Uont  was  noi 
formally  received  as  minister  bifors  the  6tk 
of  July.  1837. 

Geueral  Hunt  addressed  aletter,4th  Angus!. 
1837,  to  the  Hon.  Jno.  Forsyth.  Secretary  ef 
State,  proposing  the  snblMt  of  annexatiosa. 
which,  with  a  nply  ftwm  that  gentteoMn  aai 
a  r^oinder,  make  a  part  of  the  history  of  tho 
tioMs.  UealsosignedatreatrofUmitsoftha 
tworepnblios  In  the  spring  of  1888,  and  osi 
leaving  Washington  was  tendered  andao- 
oepted  a  dinner  offered  him  by  If  eesis.  Calr 
honn.  Clay.  White,  Preston  and  othor  mesa- 
bers  of  both  parties  in  congress. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  the  papers  of 
General  Hunt  wore  aaunw  the  very  jtblest, 
Irst  onio      -  -  •    — 


and  he  was  tho  very  first  f 


r  of  the 


lie  to  announce  pnbli^  the  expediency  of 
that  mnasnre.  Among  these  papers  were  tho 
letters  to  Mr.  Forsyth  above  referred  to,  tha 
letter  advocaUng  Mr.  Polk's  election  as  India- 
pensable  to  the  end,  and  the  address  asChal^ 
man  of  theGalvestoa  Committee  Infiavor  of  ao- 
ceptlng  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  Mom 
lately  General  Hunt  addressed  a  letter  to  th« 
Auditor  and  ComptroBercf  the  State,  upon  tho 
subieot  of  its  indebtedness,  an  able  doenmeat, 
which  dlscnsses  at  length  evMy  financial 
transaction  of  the  government,  from  Its  provi- 
sional establishment  in  18SS  down  to  the  po- 
rlod  of  annexation  and  of  state  sovereignty. 
In  this  he  urges,  upon  the  strongest  grounds, 
a  recommendation  which  he  was  the  first  ta 
make  of  the  sale  of  the  North  West  Territory 
to  the  United  States  for  Indian  purposes,  and 
proposes  farther,  by  means  of  the  sale,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  liabilities  of  the  state  at  their  par 
value,  (as  advocated  in  the  report  of  a  comr 
mittee  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.)  rather 
than  by  the  scaling  system  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  distnterestednees  and  public  s^ 
ritof  this  suggestion  Is  more  eleariy  indicated 
in  the  fact,  that,  on  the  principle  of  tbs 
acaiimg  system,  his  own  claims,  as  diown  In  tho 
address,  would  have  been  paid  in  a  sum  great- 
ly larger  than  by  the  coarse  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  address  defonds  also,  upon 
strong  grounds,  the  right  of  Texas  to  tlis 
Rio  Grande  bonndarr. 

Five  mosths  after  his  return  to  Texas.  Nor. 
1838,  General  Hunt  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lamar.  Secretary  fA  the  Navy,  and  sno- 
ceeded  in  inducing  several  gallant  yoong 
officers  of  the  United  States,  among  oth«rs, 
Commodore  Moore,  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions, snd  attach  themsdves  to  the  Navy  of 
Texaa.  During  his  administration  Mr.  Saliff- 
ney,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  Prenoi 
government  to  Texas,  and  whose  official  re- 
lations were  with  the  navy  departaient,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made 
his  report,  recommending  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.  In  1889,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
with  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  acted 
temporarily  as  Inspector  General,  to  organise 
an  army  of  3800  men,  by  order  of  President 
Houston,  to  march  against  Mexico.  He  also 
acted  temporarily  as  Adjutant  General  under 
Rusk,  in  anticipation  of  an  Invasion,  and 
upon  the  first  news  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he,  with  sevan 
others,  proceeded  iahssto  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  were  the  first  to  reach  Point  Isabel 
txvfOL  the  ssttltBont  of  Texas.     Palo  Aito 
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Md  Rmma  iMd  %Mto  ftvKht.  Bore,  iHth 
Mnm  LovltiMiteM  li«  i«lMd  Ool.  H»7M* 
9mm  ngtaieni,  nnd  adTaiMW  m  f»r  m  8mi 

Icniftndo  ftad  Chin*.  On  retorainf  to 
Oamrgo.  he  wm  toktn  ilL  and  by  the  re- 
eoanmendation  and  at  the  InstaDee  of  Gen- 
firal  Tajlor.  returned  to  OalTeston.  In  this 
iftstance  General  Hunt  preferred  a  place  in 
Che  ranks  to  that  of  A1d>de-Canpi  tendend 
Urn  by  Qoremor  Hendenon.  and  it  wm  iMt 
llio  <mly  oeeasion  in  whioh  be  paifonned 
Mtire  military  serrice  in  thto  capaeity. 

General  Hunt's  eonnecUon  with  the  Texan 
CtTolation  exhausted  a  large  estate,  but  his 
derotion  to  prirate  affUrs  since  the  annexa- 
tion has  enabled  him  to  accumulate  ■  cod- 
•iderable  landed  interest  which  again  renders 
his  pecuniary  affairs  independent,  and  will 
Bake  him  wealthy  when  the  railroads  atw 
■fcarti'ind  in  Texas  shall  hare  batB)  as  most  of 


fheaawill  tnerttdUy  b^  eoBftraeted,  in  tha 
•ouraa  of  a  rery  few  years.  Texas  has  tha 
reaooroes  and  means  for  an  immense  empire, 
and  if  she  is  but  true  to  herself,  her  destiny 
must  be  as  proud  as  that  of  any  sovereign 
state  of  the  Union.  She  has  but  to  be  wise 
and  liberal,  and  capital  and  population  wfll 
low  into  her  withoni  praetleal  limit.  Hera  it 
the  true  Kl  I>orwlo.  She  Is  In  the  path  of 
that  "*  Orient  Ind'>  for  wbieh  o«ir  great  xaU* 
roads  wenld  strike :  but  they  need  not 
paas  throush  her  to  nnd  all  the  wealth  thi^ 
heart  could  ooTet.  Let  Texas  but  construct 
her  great  central  road,  for  which  General 
Hunt  is  contending,  and  her  transrerse  roads 
fh>m  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  to  EI  Paso;  her 
Gntf  and  San  Antonio  road  :  and  Kastem 
fhney  will  not  tell  a  tale  ci  more  magit 
wealth  and  power  thaa  will  spring  up  %o 
erown  h«r  labon  and  bless  her  toils. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERART  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— FLOItlDA  MIP  CAHAL. 

Mk.  Bk  Bow^—Permlt  me  to  call  Tonr  at- 
tention to  a  subject  of  the  most  Titai  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Sutes,  to  request  your  co 
operation  in  brining  Uie  matter  before  the 
public,  and  to  fnmnb  some  information  which 
may  be  nsefnl,  if  imparted  through  your 
Ttluable  Review. 

The  mibject  of  a  ship  canal  tbroogh  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  is  again  demanding 
public  attention;  the  impression  from  sur- 
veys long  since  made,  is,  that  such  a  project 
is  impracticable,  and  anch  is  no  doubt  the 
tase  along  the  routes  sorreyed.  but  there  is 
one  which  has  not  been  exammed,  of  the 
practifminUty  of  which  I  am  certain. 

In  1626,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
president  *'  to  cause  to  be  made  an  accurate 
snrrev  of  the  country  south  of  the  Saint 
Kary^s,  and  including  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  moat  eligible  route  of  a  canal, 
admitting  the  transit  of  boats,  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Golf  of  Mexiee,  and  also 
with  a  riew  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
•f  •  ship  canaL"  This  surrey  was  made  by 
Major  F.  H.  Perranlt,  of  the  Topographical 
Sngineers,  aasiated  by  sereral  other  officers, 
«nd  his  report  was  retnmed  in  18iI8.  One 
of  the  routes  smrreyed,  was  from  the  Baint 
Mary's  to  the  Saint  Mark's,  a  distance  esti- 
nated  at  16S  niilea  ;  the  summit  level  on  this 
roate  was  found  to  be  198  foot  above  low 
water  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  it  was 
Ibvnd  that  the  whole  amount  of  ascent  and 
descent  would  be  906  feet,  but  there  were  no 
feeders  for  a  canal  to  be  fonnd.  A  seoond 
proposed  route  waa  from  the  fork  of  Black 
Oraek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee,  which 
empties  into  the  Sowaaee ;  the  distance  76 
■riles,  and  the  summit  level  126  feet  Here 
•fain,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  for 
feeders  sufficient  for  a  ship  canal ;  all  the 
other  routes  examined,  were  deemed  im- 
practicable, chiefly   from  a  deficiency   of 


water  to  feed  the  canaL  The  following  m  a 
summary  of  this  examioatioD : 

"The  coast  on  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico,  between 
Tampa  Bay  and  Apalachie  Bay,  caunot  l>e 
approaehed  by  vessiels  drawing  more  than  5 
feet  water !  in  this  latter  bay  8  feet  can  be 
carried  at  high  tide  to  St.  Mark's.  Bcftides, 
the  ridge  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  has  a 
mean  elevaHon  or  150  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  its  top  does  not  ofier,  at  any  place,  either 
natural  reservoirs  or  heads  of  streams  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  a  canal  having  very 
large  dimensions ;  therefore,  a  ship  canal 
destined  to  connect  through  the  peiiiiisula 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
practicable." 

The  harbor  of  Tampa  Bay  is  tbe  only  one 
on  the  Gulf  coast  suitable,  either  by  location^ 
or  accessibility,  depth  of  water,  or  safety,  for 
tbe  terminus  of  a  ship  canal.  There  are 
aome  34  feet  at  low  tide  over  the  outer  bar, 
and  ample  depth  thence,  say  8  miles,  to  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee  river.  This 
river  is  the  most  available  one  emptying  into 
the  bay ;  the  bar  at  iu  mouth  is  narrow,  com- 
posed pf  sand,  9an  be  easily  excavated,  and 
MS  nine  feet  water  al  low  tide ;  the  tide  riset 
abont  three  feet. 

No  coasting  vessel  passing  through  tliM 
canal  to  any  of  the  Gulf  ports,  need  draw 
more  than  16  feet,  and  ships  passing  can 
readily  sffbid  to  wait  for  the  tide  at  tbe  ter- 
minus ;  therefore,  an  excavation  of  4  or  5  feet 
would  give  ample  water  on -this  bar.  The 
banks  of  the  nver  are  sufficiently  bold  to 
admit  of  the  elevation  of  the  water  six  feet 
above  low  tide,  and  probably  8  feet,  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  loek.  Alter  en- 
tering the  river,  we  have  an  average  depth 
of  about  8  feet,  for  Ae  first  13  miJea ;  the 
proposed  dam  would  inerease  this  to  from 
14  to  16  feet,  making  very  little  excavstion 
necessary ;  for  in  many  placet  in  this  distance 
we  have  from  S  to  3  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Tbis  brings  w  to  a  aection,  admirably  adapted 
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to  tbe  coiitnictkm  of  m  lock,  wMefa  woald  by  one  and  tbe  lupe  remedy.  The  i 
raise  the  level  12  feet  higher.  The  channel  of  orerflow  of  the  lliaaissippi,  with  iu  attendiii^ 
the  canal  in  this  section,  would  peas  through  desoructioo  of  Ufe  and  property,  tafcet  its  oiv 
a  species  of  hard  clay,  afiorriing  a  substan-  gin  in  tbe  river's  bed  not  being  lirge  enoogli 
tial  basis.  From  this  point,  the  land  rises  to  discbarge  promptly  the  vavt  amoont  of 
'ually,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  i  water  caused  bv  the  melting  of  snnw  in 


ffradi 
from 


40  to  30  feet  above  low  tide ;  here  we  '  sprinc.  The  gradual  obstruction  of  its  bed  hf 
find  a  flat  table  land,  filled  with  large  ponds, '  saiid  bars  and  mud  baoks  is  evidently  caused 
which,  daring  the  rainy  seafloo,  become  full   by  too  great  a  width  of  'Jie  bed  in  proportioa 


to  overdowing,  and  furnish  tbe  waters  which 
flow  to  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west,  to  tbe 
Sverglades  on  the  southeast,  and  to  the 
Saint  Jofan'a  on  the  northeast  The  Kne 
would  pass  along  the  northern  margin  of 
Lake  Isteokpoga,  due  east  to  Indian  river } 
•easing  the  Kissimee  river,  which  empties 
mto  Lake  Okucboba.  This  river  wouki 
furnish  an  ample  supply  for  a  eaaal  of  the 
hraest  magnitude. 

The  waters  of  Indian  river  are  probably 
shallow,  but  an  artificial  harbor  could  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  insignificant  in  view  of 
its  importance.  The  whole  distance  (rom 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee,  to  ita 
debouchure  on  the  Atlantic,  would  be  about 
120  miles;  the  total  ascent  and  descent, 
between  SO  and  60  feet. 

Indian  river  furnishes  an  inland  navigation 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  about  120  miles ; 
about  one  half  of  which  lies  north,  the  other 
south  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  terminus. 
A  cat  nf  about  18  or  IS  miles  would  connect 
the  northern  extremity  of  Indian  river  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  St.  John's,  thus 
fhmishing  a  safe  inland  navigation  for  light- 
draught  steamers  to  the  estraoce  of  the  canal 
on  the  Atlantic.  A  few  dams  and  locks  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  6u  John's  woukJ  ad- 
mit the  boato  which  ply  from  Bavannah  to 
Jacksonville,  to  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
river,  and  thence  through  the  canal  to  the 
Gulf.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  vast  importance  and  value  ol  this  great 
work,  to  our  whole  country,  lU  great  value 
in  |>eace,its  infinite  value  in  a  period  of  war. 
I  have  been  as  succinct  as  the  subject  would 
admit  If  you  think  it  worth  admissioo,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  see  it  advocated  in  your 
publication. 

I  am  confident  in  the  adoption  of  the  route, 
if  Guverument  will  have  it  examined  by 
competent  officers  ;  and  I  am  incHned  to 
think  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  a  first-class  BngUsb 
railroad  per  mile. 

Very  respectfully  yonra, 

HoBBBT  Gamble,  Jjt. 

2.~iMpaovxMXiiT  or  mscissippi  rivxr. 
The  present  condition  and  the  still  more 
menacing  future  of  the  Miaaissippi  Biver, 
has,  some  tune  since,  been  the  object  of  seri- 
ous discussion,  and  I  think  it  will  be  per- 
mitted, to  a  technical  man,  to  give  hia  indi- 
Tidnal  views  on  that  important  aubject  There 
are  two  evils  attending  this  river,  each  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences,  but  so  diflerent 
and  even  contradictory  in  their  origin,  that 
it  would  be  impoaahlw  to  check  them  both 


to  tbe  amount  of  water  carried  down  to  iIm 
gulf  in  ordinary  times. 

To  reniedy,  as  is  proposed,  the  former  evi!, 
by  opening  artificial  outleta  or  clearing  out 
the  present  channela  of  the  river,  would  evi^ 
deotly  increase  the  second  evil,  whereas  the 
cutting  off  the  numerous  bends  of  tbe  river, 
would  still  more  shorten  and  lessen  the  space 
reontred  by  the  sorplus  water  in  spring  bOM^ 
and  thus  increaae  toe  danger  of  crevaaaea. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  more  efficient  remed  j 
against  crevasses  and  other  more  harmleaa 
overflows  could  be  found,  than  the  con^trvo^ 
tion  of  good  and  solid  levees.  These,  if  pro* 
periv  constructed,  will  prove  an  efficient  bul- 
wark against  anv  amoont  of  water  that  may 
be  apprehended  even  from  the  **  father  df 
rivera."  The  Dotch  have  protected  their 
low  landa  fr<»n  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  leveea; 
they  had  no  more  nor  better  material  than 
we,  and  certainly  not  so  rich  a  country  to 
protect  But  certainly  a  levee,  to  be  effi- 
cient, mnat  be  skilfully  constructed — more 
skilfully  than  is  generailv  done.  To  see,  as 
I  have  o(Wn  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  tbe  most  exposed  points,  the 
levee  in  sharp  angles  protrodioj^,  thtu  of- 
fering a  broad  side  to  the  direct  mipetus  of 
the  waves,  can  certainly  give  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  skill  of  the  constructor.  I  pretend 
there  is  not  a  point  on  the  river  so  exposed, 
that  with  proper  curves  and  suflScient  thick- 
ness of  levees,  a  perfect  shield  aaainst  any 
high  waters  might  not  be  secured  at  by  no 
meant  extravagant  a  coat  The  empWy- 
ment  of  practical  engineers  as  permanent 
Levee  Inspectors,  for  reasonable  distances 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  cannot  be  too 
atroogly  recommended. 

As  to  the  atarming  obstmction  of  the 
river  by  sedimentary  matter,  move  partictt- 
larly  at^he  mouth,  I  th  nk  there  is  no  other 
remedy  to  be  found  than  the  closing  of  all 
the  superfluous  outlets,  several  of  the  paaaea 
not  excluded.  This  would  be  a  gigantic^ 
but  by  no  means  impossible  meaaore.  Thera 
are  numbers  of  flat-boato  arriving  daily  iB 
New-Orieans,  aelling  at  half  coat,  say  fifty 
dollara  in  average— they  might  be  carried 
down  to  ^e  passes  th«t  are  to  be  shut  np^ 
and  sunk  in  a  proper  place,  and  with  propev 
care  charffed  witn  whatever  materi^  will 
be  beat  at  nand,  A  paaa  once  ahut  op  in  a 
favorable  aeason,  the  current  will  soon  open 
a  broad  and  deep  channel  in  the  looee  sand 
of  the  remaining  paisea. 

The  experiment  will  coat  no  enormooa  aoma, 

and  I  do  not  think  I  am  visiooaiy  in  antioi> 

pating  great  reaulta  from  anch  a  i 

Nafthville,  Aagast»  1652. 
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We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
magniflcent  Institution,  and  were  indebted  to 
Profbssor  Henry  fbr  conrtesies  we  should  be 
f  lad  to  reciprocate. 

The  following  extract  from  Norton's  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  together  with  the  wood-cut,  will 
be  receiTed  by  all  of  our  sabflcribers  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  derives  its 
name  and  endowment  from  Jamsb  Smithson, 
Esq.,  of  England. 

Mr.  Smithson  was  a  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxfbrd, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments.    In  1787,  the  year  aAer  tak- 


ing his  Master's  dunve,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  the  '*  Philo- 
sophical Transactiona"  he  contributed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  eljjht  valuable  papers.  He  was 
an  associate  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  sci- 
ence of  the  last  generation  in  England,  and 
was  much  respected  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
department  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  for  his 
amiable  and  unassuming  msnners.  He  had 
no  fixed  residence,  and  formed  no  fhmiiy  ties. 
The  last  years  of  his  lif)s  were  spent  mostly 
on  the  continent,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  June 
27th,  1829. 

From  the  property  which  he  received  by  his 
mother,  and  the  ample  annuity  allowed  him 
by  his  fhther,  his  frugality  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  amounted  to  about  120,000  pounds  ster- 
ling. 
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By  his  will,  he  directed  that  the  income  of 
this  property  (al\er  deducting  some  small  an- 
nuities) should  be  paid  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
James  Hungerford,  during  his  life,  and  that 
the  property  itself  should  descend  to  his 
children,  if  he  had  any,  absolutely  and  for 
ever. 

•*  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew 
without  leaving  a  child,  or  children,  or  of  the 
death  of  the  child  or  children  he  may  have  had, 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  or  intestate,  I  then 
bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  (subject  to 
the  annuity  of  100  pounds  to  John  Piiall,  and 
for  the  aecuriiy  and  payment  of  which  I  mean 
stock  to  remain  in  this  country,)  to  the  United 
States  of  AmericcL,  to  found  at  Washington^ 
under  tht  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
an  eatahlishmentfor  the  increase  and  d\ffusion 
qf  knmxUedge  among  nfen." 

Young  uubgerlbrd  died  «t  Pisa,  on  the  5th 
VOU  I.  28 


of  June,  1835,  without  Issue.  The  event  thus 
occurred,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  United 
Statea  attached.  The  partlculara  of  the  be- 
quest were  communicated  to  our  government, 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
which  was  approved  the  first  of  July,  1836, 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
land, the  right  of  the  United  States  lu  the  be- 
quest; and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  application  of  the  (\ind  to  the 
purposes  designated  by  the  donor. 

Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  by 
the  President  appointed  the  agent  of  the 
United  States.  He  proceeded  to  England,  in- 
stituted a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  re- 
covered the  fund  and  paid  it  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  in  sovereigns,  during  the 
month  of  September,  1838. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  at  this  time,  was 
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^515,109.    It  was  not  tOl  eiclit  yean  after  this 

Eriod,  lOih  August,  184«,  that  the  act  estab- 
hinff  the  SmilBsonian  InsUtutiou  was  finally 
led. 


The  act  establiahes  a  permanent  loan  of  the 
original  Aind  ($515,109)  to  the  United  States  at 
■Ix  per  cent.  Interest ;  appropriated  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  then  amountng  to  $242,129, 
or  ao  much  at  might  be  needed,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  accruing  income  as  might  be 
anexpended  in  any  year,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  ;  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library,  museum,  ehemical  laboratory,  Ac, 
and  left  most  of  the  details  of  the  organixation 
tm  the  Board  of  Regents. 

As  the  result  of  the  conscientious  labors  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  plan  of  organixation 
has  been  adopted  which  seems  to  give  univer- 
sal satisfiiction,  and  promises  the  widest  use- 
ftilness. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  limited  (with  Air- 
niture,  grading  the  grounds,  dec.)  to  $250,000. 
This  will  be  taken  mostly  from  the  income  of 
the  original  and  building  Ainds,  so  as  to  save 
$150,000  of  the  buildinf  fund,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  original  fhnd,  making  a  permanent 
nind  of  $075,000,  yielding  nearly  $40,000  per 
annum.  j 

This  income,  with  afl  sums  received  from 
other  sources,  is  to  be  permanently  and  equally 
divided  between  two  great  methods  of  increas- 
ing and  difllising  knowledge — the  first  by  pub- 
lications, researches  and  lectures— the  second 
by  collections  of  literature,  science  and  art. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  entitled 
"Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,** 
in  4to.,  have  been  issued  ;  also,  several  works 
In  a  series  of  a  more  popular  character,  and  in 
8vo.  fbrm,  entitled  **  SmithsoBian  Reporis."  It 
Is  proposed,  also,  to  publish  for  still  wider  cir- 
culation, a  monthly  *' Bulletin."  Researches 
In  various  departments  of  science  have  been 
Instituted,  or  aided  by  the  institution,  and  sev- 
eral courses  of  free  lectures  have  been  deli- 
vered. 

The  various  publlcationf  of  the  institution 
bave  been  very  liberally  distributed  among  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  foreign  countries. 

The  library  has  been  commenced  ;  and  al- 
though the  ninds  have  not  been  available  fbr 
iu  rapid  growth,  it  is  destined,  we  hope,  to 
meet  that  great  want  of  American  scholarship, 
a  National  Library  fbr  reference  and  research. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  also,  fbr  supplying 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  the  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  building  la  in  the  later  Norman  or  Lom- 
bard style.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  united  by  connecting  ranges.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  447  fbet,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  132  fbet.  It  is  adorned  by  nine  towers, 
the  highest  of  which  is  145  fbet.  The  central 
ponion  of  the  building  contains,  on  the  first 
lloor,  a  library,  134  feet  by  50,  divided  into  al- 
coves, and  a  hall  fbr  philosophical  apparatus, 
f  6  feet  by  50.  The  second  story  contains  the 
museum,  200  fbet  by  50.  This  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  the  centre  aisle  being  40  Ibet  in 
height. 

The  east  wing  contains  a  lecture-roora,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  one  thousand  persons. 
The  eastern  range  contains  laboratories,  work- 
shops, rooms  for  apparatus,  offices,  Ac. 

Tne  western  wing  and  range  contains  two 
large  rooms,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a 
Reading-Ro<nn.  Beneath  are  rooms  fbr  un- 
packing books,  and  other  purposes  of  the 


4.— LAPiTTE.^paontaoB  nraxARAM'f 

LBTTBft. 

The  fbllowing  note,  witb  which  we  have  been 
favored  by  Prof.  Ingraham,  la  an  amusing 
comment  upon  the  controversy  which  has 
sprung  up  in  regard  to  this  traditional  and  his- 
torical personage,  about  whom  we  suiTered 
ourselves  once  to  be  put  out  of  temper,  thouch, 
upon  our  word  and  honor,  we  never  cared  a 
pinch  of  snufT  whether  his  reputation  were 
that  of  pirate  or  pedlar.  We  simply  published 
in  the  first  instance  a  graphic,  though  highly 
embellished  sketch,  which  was  furnished  us 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  Louisiana,  the  cor- 
rectness  of  which,  we  said,  was  vouched  for, 
using  his  own  Umguagtf  upon  a  number  of 
authorities,  which  were  set  (brth.  Every 
one  could  weigh  the  value  of  these  authorities, 
and  the  paper  was  published,  as  every  editor  in 
the  Union  is  accustomed  to  publish,  upon  its 
own  merit*.  What  has  restored  our  good 
humor,  however,  is,  that  we  observed  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  very  journal  which  called  us  so  se- 
verely^ and,  as  we  think,  ungenerously,  to 
task,  in  classing  ours  among  '*  other  fictitious 
works,*'  and  italicising  its  claims  to  veracity, 
before  even  the  ink  of  the  criticism  had  drira, 
a  noUce  under  the  editorial  head  most  fiatter- 
ing  in  its  terms,  and  associating  the  Review, 
in  rank  and  '*  scientific  *' position  with  SiUi- 
man'B  Journal, — certainly  one  of  the  roost 
veracious  Journals  in  America.  This  opinion 
of  our  labors  corresponding  with  a  great  many 
others  fh>m  the  same  source,  fbr  which  we 
have  always  enteruined  the  most  grateltal 
fbelings,  we  try  to  flatter  ourselves,  comes  fVom 
the  heart ;  though  the  other  is  quite  disagree- 
able enough,  upon  the  old  principle,  to  be 
nearer  the  truth.  The  Delu  has  gained  laurels 
enough  in  its  own  short  career  (and  none  more 
than  ourselves  have  rejoiced  over  them)  to 
leave  a  fbw  fbr  its  neighbors.  Even  the 
" pirate'*  Lafitte  —  we  ask  pardon  of  his 
memory,  whilst  we  dismiss  him — cannot  rob 
us  of  these. 


"  Abbrdbiic,  Miss.,  i 
'That  Lafitte  was  ever  a 


kn>t.  1, 1859. 
blacksmith'  I 
cannot,  injustice  to  my  taste  in  the  selection 
of  a  hero,  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea.  The 
romantic  young  ladies  who  have  fhllen  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  amateur  juvenile  buccan- 
eers, who  have  admired  him  as  a  darling  cor- 
sair, would  never  fbrgive  me,  should  it  prove 
so.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  there  have 
been  very  clever  blacksmiths,  citizens  good  and 
true ;  and  our  own  day  has  produced  a  learned 
blacksmith.  There  is  Vulcan  also,  who  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  ennoble  the  profbs- 
sion ;  but  as  modem  heroep  of  romance  do 
not  nsnally 
<  On  thundering  anvils  ring  their  loud  alarm, 
And  puffing  low  the  roaring  bellows  blow,* 

I  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  Captain 
Lafitte  being  biographited  into  a  blacksmith  ! 
To  exchange  his  picturesque  costume  fbr  a 
leathern  apron  ;  *  that  Damascus  blade  *  for  a 
rusty  iron  hammer:  those  'jewelled  fingers' 
fbr  sooty  fists ;  that  *  darkly  flowing  plume  *  fbr 
unkempt  locks, 

*  With  cinders  thick  besprent ;' 
his  quarter-deck  fbr  the  mud  floor  of  a  fbrgt ; 
and  the 

*  Glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,' 
for  a  cooling  trough ;  and  all  the 
splendor  of  his  aristocratic  person,  fbr 
*  SlMWy  srms  and  shoulders  bote, 
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Hit  ponderovi  hammer  lifting  high  in  air ; 
While  bathed  in  sweat  flrom  forge  to  forge  he 

flies, 
'Mid  suIphuroQfl  amoke  that  blackens  all  the 

skies !' 

—  I  must  posltircly  protest  against  smutting 
the  fair  feme  of  the  elegant  *  Pirate  of  the 
Gulf  by  admitting  for  a  moment  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  thing.  A  blacksmith  ?  The 
hero  of  the  Mexique  seas,  a  blacksmith  '  Two 
duodecimo  volumes  of  sentiment,^  ro«e-coIored 
at  that,  thrown  away  upon  a  Hhocr  of  horses, 
and  peradventure  of  asses !  Not  even  Vulcan's 
Ihme,  god  though  he  were,  nor  Venus*  *  smiles 
celestial,'  as  she  watcb«s  her  sooty  lord  forg- 
ing thunderbolts,  not  even  the  fhct  that  he  waa 
the  son  of  Jupiter  <ind  brother  of  Neptune,  the 
god  of  the  Sesi  on  which  Lailtte  achieved  his 
romantic  n9<<te,  can  induce  me  to  consent  for 
a  moment  that  this  chivalrous  and  very  gentle- 
manly pirate  should  be  blacksmlthed  down  to 
po9eerhy  !  What  wonM  become  of  all  the  ro- 
mances that  make  him  the  fighting  Adonis  of 
the  seas  !  We  shall  next  learn  that  Ivanhoe 
was  a  tailor,  the  Red  Rover  a  cobbler ;  and 
that  the  *Last  of  the  Mohicans'  sold  old 
clothes!  We  should  handle  these  two-vol- 
umed-novel  heroes,  especially  nautical  gentle- 
men, my  dear  Mr.  De  Bow,  with  the  softest 
doeskin-encased  fingers. 

**  But  to  reply  more  serionsly  to  your  inquiry: 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  Lafltte  to  have 
been,  if  not  gentle-bom,  well  bom,  and  educa- 
ted with  some  degree  of  refinement.  At  this 
late  day  I  cannot  raraishyou  with  very  authen- 
tic information  that  would  serve  as  data  for  a 
fiiithful  biographical  memoir.  Seventeen  years 
ago  I  gathered  fttiro  various  sources,  firom  per- 
•ons  who  knew  Lafltte  well,  and  (torn  others, 
many  facts  which  I  wove  into  the  fhbrie  of  my 
romance.  Since  then  other  fticts  have  been 
related  to  me,  all  of  which  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  intelligent  man, 
brave  and  chivalrous,  with  the  bearing  and 
amenities  that  distinguish  the  courteous 
Creole,->and  a  Creole  undoubtedly  he  was  by 
birth  and  education.  He  first  promlnenlly 
made  himself  known  by  certain  smuggling 
operations,  by  which  ha  introduced  rich  freights 
Into  New-Orleana,  furtively  conveyed  firom  the 
Crulf  through  bayous.  In  these  eateiprizes  he 
was  aided  by  the  means  of  merchants  who  in 
a  few  years  Were  enriched  by  this  unlawful 
eonunerce.  When  at  length  M.  Lafitte,  who 
was  in  their  confidence,  and  had  also  made 
great  gains,  learned  that  he  was  watched,  and 
that  eflbrts  were  being  made  to  entrap  him  in- 
to the  custody  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  this 
perilous  pursuit,  and  with  his  two  or  three  small 
▼easels  lent  his  aid  to  one  of  the  struggling  re- 
publics of  the  Spanish  main.  Success  in  arms 
seems  to  have  rendered  him  bolder  and  more 
ambitions ;  for  the  following  year  we  hear  of 
him  actually  buccaneering  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  carrying  on  a  system  of  spoliation, 
—respecting  no  flag  that  came  into  his  power 
Some  depredations  upon  the  coastwise  naviga- 
tion of  Louisiana  drew  down  ftwn  Gen.  ClaJ- 
.bome  a  proclamation  upon  him,  appended  to 
which  was  a  large  reward  promised  for  Ws 
head  ! 

*♦  Such,  so  fln'  as  I  could  ever  dbtaln  it,i»  the 
oatline  of  his  career  up  to  the  beginnin/  of  our 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  this  outline  I 
filled  oat  in  the  novel,  with  the  aaual  fhee 
creations  of  the  romancer's  pen     Although 

*  Lafltte— by  Pro£  Ingrahss^    9  vola. 


anchentie  enough  for  fiction,  it  wants  the  rtoM 
versification  which  a  biography  eaUa  for. 

"  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  (18IS-15  ) 
Lafitte  had  his  rendesvons  at  Barrataria,  a  olc- 
turesque  bay  on  the  Gulf  coast,  less  than  fifteen 
leaguea  ftxim  New-Orleans.  His  sympathies 
,  were  enUsted  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  ; 
and  U  is  a  matter  of  weU-autheniicated  history 
that  when  the  English  commander  would  have 
bribed  him  to  conduct  them  by  the  secret 
avenues  of  the  bayous  to  the  city,  he  reftised 
their  bribes  of  gold  and  naval  rank  with  dis- 
dain ;  uid  in  the  face  of  the  proclamation  for 
*^?.!l^'*  hangmg  over  him,  he  pnwented  him- 
self before  Go  tremor  Claiborne  and  volunteer- 
ed hia  arms,  vesseU,  and  men,  in  the  serviee 
of  his  native  stale. 

*•  That  he  was  at  the  batUe  of  New-Orleana. 
as  aaserted  by  you,  and  served  one  or  more 
guns  with  his  crews,  there  can  be  no  quea- 
Uon.  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  on  the 
field  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  posted,  it 
having  been  close  to  the  river  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  American  line.  The  account  in 
the  novel  is  faithful  to  the  narraUve  of  his  eoa- 
duct  there  as  told  to  me.  If  you  have  at  band 
a  copy  of  Marbois'  History  of  Louisiana,  or  La- 
tour's,  you  will  in  one  or  perhaps  both  of  them 
find  a  correspondence  between  Governor  Clai- 
borne and  President  Madison,  in  which  the  foot 
of  bis  presence  in  the  battle  and  his  gallantir 
in  maintaining  his  position,  is  not  only  stateZ 
but  is,  I  think,  advanced  as  good  ground  iK 
the  clemency  of  the  executive.  But  it  is  so 
many  years  since  I  have  thought  of  the  subject, 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  where  I  found  many 
of  my  facts  made  use  of  in  the  novel ;  and  it  ia 
barely  possible  I  may  be  incorrect  in  referring 
yon  to  Marbois,  as  I  have  no  copy  by  me  by 
which  to  verify  my  reference.  Col.  Chotard, 
of  Natchez,  commanded,  in  the  defence  of  New- 
Orleans,  a  troop  of  Mississippi  horse,  the  only 
cavalry,  1  beUeve,  in  the  battle.  A  letter  to 
him  would  no  doubt  elicit  what  knowledge  ha 
possesses  upon  this  point.  Governor  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Louisville,  waa  alao  in  the  action  aa  aid 
to  General  Jackson.  Either  of  these  gentto> 
men  could  give  certain  information  touching 
Lafitte's  presence  at  the  lines  on  that  day. 

"  That  there  were  two  brothera  is  probable, 
though  questionable;  yet,  that  there  were 
othera  of  the  name  is  quite  likely,  as  it  ia  by  no 
meana  an  unusual  name,  either  in  the  South 
or  in  France.  There  is  but  one  Lafltte,  how- 
ever, who  has  any  romantic  or  hiatorical  LD^ 
terest  at  all  associated  with  his  career ;  and 
this  personage  is  the  veritable  Barritarian 
chief,  known  as  »  The  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,'  the 
velvet-capped,  aabre-armed,  lofty-browed, 
glossy-locked,  chiselled-lipped,  tender,  senti- 
mental, courteoua,  throat-eutting  Lafitte! 
Whatsoever  harmonizea  not  with  the  chival^ 
ron*  character  of  this  Barritarian  hero  and 
saH-sea  gentleman,  ahonid  be  aet  down  to  the 
credit  of  hia  obscure  namesake  to  whom  yo« 
allude,  and  the  eventa  of  whoae  life  you  oon^ 
jecture  have  crossed  and  mingled  with  thoM 
of  the  true  romance  man.  This  personage 
may  have  been  hia  brother,  for  ought  that  I 
know,  and  alao  bava  been  a  *  learned'  or  ua- 
ieamed  blackanlth,  and,  like  Old  Vulcan,  have 
forged  his  more  warlike  brother's  cutlasses 
and  cannon.  A  sword  has  been  presented  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  New-Orleami,  Duncan 
Hennen,  Esq.,  which  waa  taken  ft-om  Lafitte 
111  the  time  of  hia  capture  ;  and  if  one  might 
venture  an  opinion  firom  the  rude,  massiva, 
cleaver-like  feshion  in  which  it  is  made,  it  waa 
doubtiaaa  fiUiricated  by  this  leather-aproaad 
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Irrother— a  firtt  eflbrt,  tinquestlonably,  of  tbe  I 
anvil-beating  brother's  amithy  skill.     More- 
OTer,  a  sii-poonder,  which  once  belonged  to  ' 
Lafitte,  was  a  few  years  aince  presented  to  \ 
me  by  a  flriend  as  a  trifling  soavenir  of  '  mv  ! 
hero/     It  has  such  a  very  Berce,  bull-dog  look  ' 
about  the  inuule,  and  so  rough  a  coat,  that  I , 
have  6«i  it  down  as  a  first  effort  at  rough  cast- 
ing  oi  the  hypothetical  brother  aforesaid.    Mr. 
Tooiie,  who  ought  to  know,  says  In  his  *■  Pan-  { 
theon/  that  immortal  English  classic,  how  that  i 
Vulcan  wrought  a  trident  for  his  brother  Nep-  I 
tone.  Why  then  should  not  Lafitte,  the  junior,  [ 
cast   a  cannon  or  forge  a  two-handed  iron  , 
sword  for  his  brother  7  I 

**  llad  [  now  at  hand  all  the  alleged  Acts  I 
which  1  once  collected  in  relation  to  Lafitte,  1 
eoold  not  offer  them  to  you  as  authentic,  not 
regarding  them  as  sufficiently  genuine  material 
fbr  a  Ikiihful  memoir.  I  found,  in  my  re- 
searches, twenty  years  ago,  romantic  legends 
so  interwoven  with  facts  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly ditHculi  to  separate  the  historical  from  the 
traditional.  1  am  very  sure  that  the  same 
cause  will  make  it  impotaibU;  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  his  life.  His  oiOy  biographer  at  last 
Biist  be  the  romancer ! 

"  There  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Timothy  Flint's 
*  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi*  a 
ohapter,  the  perusal  of  which  first  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  writing  the  novel  of  *  Lafitte.' 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  chapter  Mr.  Flint  was 
ootemporary  with  Lafitte,  was  a  keen  hunter 
of  testimonies,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  good 
authonty  touching  him  as  any  one  now  to  be 
found.  lie  says,  in  brief  space,  all  that  I  be- 
lieve can  be  said  with  certainty  respecting 
him  ;  and  he  asserts,  as  you  will  perceive  on 
reading  lUis  extract,  that  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  New-Orleans. 

**  *  A  curious  instance  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  magnanifnity  and  l^rocity  often  found  among 
the  demi-savages  of  the  borders,  was  aflbrded 
by  the  Louisianlan  Lafitte.  This  desperado 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  from  all  nations  under  heaven,  and 
fixed  his  abode  upon  the  top  of  an  impregnable 
rock,*  to  the  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Under  the  colors  of  the  South 
American  {vatnots,  they  pirated  at  pleasure 
©very  vessel  that  came  in  their  way,  and  smng- 

eed  their  booty  up  the  secret  creeks  of  the 
lssi8Mippi,  with  a  dexterity  that  baffled  aU 
the  efforts  of  Justice.  The  depredations  of 
these  outlaws  ;  or,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
fiarntarians,  ((torn  Barrita,  their  island,)  be- 
coming at  length  intolerable,  the  United  States 
government  dispatched  an  armed  force  against 
Okeir  litUe  Tripoli.  The  establishinent  was 
broken  up,  and  the  pirates  dispersed.  But 
Lafitte  again  collected  his  outlaws,  and  took 
BOMession  of  his  rock.  The  attention  «f  the 
Congress  being  now  diverted  by  the  war,  he 
•acoured  the  'gulf  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  lor- 
■ented  the  coasting  traders,  that  Governor 
Clairbome,  of  Louisiana,  aet  a  price  on  hia 
head.  This  daring  outlaw,  thus  conlVonted  | 
with  the  American  government,  appeared 
likely  to  promote  the  designa  of  ita  enemies. 
He  was  known  to  possess  the  elue  to  all  the 
•eoret  windings  and  entrancas  of  the  many- 


♦  Mr.  Flint  is  In  error,  aa  we  are  all  liable 
to  be,  In  regard  to  "  the  rock."  There  Is  no  rock 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lafitte  had  a  tort  In  the  Interior,  "  which 
atiili  remaina  In  tolerable  prMerrattoB." 


mouthed  Mississippi :  and  in  the  projected 
attack  upon  New-Orleans  it  was  deemed  ex* 
pedient  to  secure  his  assistance.  The  Britlati 
ofllccrthen  heading  the  forces,  landed  at  Pcn- 
sacola  for  the  Invasion  of  Louisiana,  opened  a 
treaty  with  the  fiarritarian,  to  whom  he  offered 
auch  rewards  as  were  best  calculated  to  temptt 
his  cupidity  and  fiatter  his  ambition.  Tha 
outlaw  aflbcted  to  relish  the  proposal ;  but, 

havinx  artAilly  drawn  n-om  Colonel  N tha 

plan  of  his  intended  attack,  he  apumed  hia 
offer  with  the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  and 
instantly  dispuched  one  of  his  most  trnstwor- 
thy  corsairs  to  the  governor  who  had  set  a 
price  for  his  life,  advining  him  of  (he  intentiona 
of  the  enemy,  and  volbnteering  it^e  aid  of  hia 
Little  band,  on  the  single  londilionthat  an  am- 
nesty should  be  granted  for  tw>ir  past  offences. 
Governor  Claiborne,  though  touched  by  thia 
proof  of  magnanimity,  hesitated  to  cloae  with 
the  offbr.  The  corsair  kept  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  the  expected  summons,  and  conUnued 
to  spy  and  report  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
As  danger  became  more  urgent,  and  the  steady 
generosity  of  the  outlaw  more  assured,  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  granted  to  him  and  his  fo^ 
lowers  life  and  pvdon,  and  called  them  to  the 
defence  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
and  aerved  with  a  valor,  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct, not  surpassed  by  tbe  best  volunteers  of 
the  republic.'~7>inotAy  Flint*s  Valley  qf  the 
Mississippi. 

**  The  close  of  Lafitte*s  adventurous  lifb  is  in- 
volved in  an  obacurity  as  protouhd  as  that 
which  envelopea  his  early  days,  and  doubtleas, 

*  A  corsair's  name  hem  bear  to  other  timea,* 

whatever  be  the  result  of  the  researches  now 
so  diligently  being  made  into  his  early  history 
and  subsequent  career. 

J.  H.  INORA.HAM. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq." 


5.>-THI  EAILKOAB  SPIRIT  19  LOVISIANA. 

A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  at  Logansport, 
in  Caddo  Parish,  over  which  Col.  W.  white 
presided,  and  of  which  Francis  Martin  was 
secretary.  The  chairman,  Maj.  Terrel,  Dr. 
Robert  Bnma,  and  Maj.  Cole,  addressed  tha 
meeting ;  and  the  following  preanrt»le  and  r»- 
solutiona  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Opelouaaa  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road has  definitely  progressed  to  Washington, 
in  St.  Landry  Parish,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  its  speedy  extension  to  iba 
north-west  Umlta  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  aome  practicable  point  on  the  Sabine 
River,  as  a  terminus,  should  be  designated, 
always  taking  into  consideration  the  advanta- 
ges emanating  in  prospective  to  our  sister 
Stale  of  Texas  as  a  atarUng-point  for  her  main 
trunk  of  Rail-road  through  said  state  to  £1  Paso 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  tnm  thence  to  the 
Paeifle  Ocoan. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved^  That  thia  meeting 
nominate  the  town  of  Loganapon,  in  De  Soto 
Parish,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabine  River,  as  the 
most  snltable  point  for  the  terminns  of  said 
rott4  Ibrthe  Sute  of  Looisiana. 

Rttolved^  That  this  meeting  recommend  to 
the  e^itens  of  dlflbrent  portions  of  De  Soto 
Parish  ^o  hold  ward  meetinp  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  promHing  the  extension  of  said  road  through 
aaid  parttfk,  and  take  such  other  aetioo  as  may 
be  neceasaKrto  that  object. 

Reso/txd,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  torwaHed  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  tha 
Maaafleld  AdTeMtoer,  i>r  pablication. 


XDITOftlAL  AHD  UTIKART  DEPABnaiTT. 
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•.(^▼iRouiii.  irriKNAL  IMPB«TIIUHT  COM- '  depoiit  US,  thanderlBc  aii4  tumbUBf  fVom  eTtf 

VBNTION.  to  craf ,  tDd  occupying,  perhaps,  aa  much  Uma 

We  had  the  pleairare  of  attending,  on  the  *«  becoming  a  mummy  as  it  took  Vulcan  to 

10th  August,  one  of  the  largest  Internal  Im-  ^'^ac**  *«""»  flrma,  when,  in  dajMs  of  yore  he 

IFFOvemeni  ConTentions  ever  held  In  Virginia,  wa«  thrust  out  of  heaven!),    ™nk  of  the 

which    took    place    near    the    Salt    Sulphur  ^P»    «'   «*>•  Apennines,  Mont  Blanc,    Jura, 

8]n>lng4,  and  embraced  ranch  of  the  talent  and  l>over-.Ta8ine8s    and  grandeur   everywhere 


«Dterpri«»e  of  the  state.  It  was  never  our  tor 
tone  before  to  meet  with  so  many  progressive 
and  energetic  men  congregated  together,  and, 
as  ftu*  as  we  have  been  considered,  and  have 
considered  ourselves  advanced  in  the  great  in- 
dostrial  movements  of  the  day,  the  spirit  evl< 


combining— stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  np- 
wards  and  downwards,  and  to  all  points  in  the 
compass — you  have  these  great  prospects 
over  which  our  eyes  are  sweeping,  and  whicli 
we  have  no  pen  to  describe  I  (llovr  worthily 
we  might  quote  Byron  here,  were  there  a  copy 


denc«d  by  these  Virglnlana  leftnsArin  the   at  hand.)    ^  ,    ^,    ,  ,  ^   ^      ^    . 

rear,  and  we  begun  lb  entsrum  serious  fbars      £»'  ?re»«  «■  7^*"***  ^'^^^^^  W**' 
of  being  thought  by  them  a  veritable  old  fbgle.    ^^ch  have  a  celebrity  as  fiir  back  as  the  davs 
^  ,  .,  ..  J  „  ».    J   of  knee-buckles  and  hoops.    Here  all  the  world 

Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  It  delighted  joth  congregate.  The  "  best  families  "  are  here, 
«u  to  meet  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Segar,  who  be-  ^nd  thoM  who  are  expecting  to  be-the  belle 
gun  so  fhr  back  to  rouse  up  Vii^lnla  upon  her  ^^d  the  banker,  the  maid  and  the  matron,  the 
public  works,  young  as  he  yet  Is,  that  he  may  bachelor  and  the  Benedict— beauty,  wit,  intcl- 
alinost  be  considered  a  patriarch  In  the  cause ;  ^^^l,  refinement.  Reputed  fortunes  many,  bona 
Judge  Mason,  who  is  a  host  In  defence  of  the  j^  fortunes  Icss-Arttmc  hunters  counUess  ! 
nnal  and  tide  water  against  locomotives  ;  -J^  ^^rch  of  health  some,  getting  rid  of  health 
General  Ballard  Preston,  the  able  and  power-  i^e  rest,  generaUy  In  the  fast  line.  Here  an 
{hi  debatant;  General  Chapman,  Mr.  Bolts,  ©Id  man,  who,  as  his  gout  pinches,  speaks  dls- 
Mr.  G  irnett,iMr  Ruggles,  Mr.  Maclhrland,  Mr.  respectfully  of  all  Springs,  and  would  go  out  of 
Watkins.  Mr.  Anderson,  General  Mercer   and    his^^^ay  to  kick  at  the  equalor-here  an  old 

many  others  whose  names  we  hope  to  publ  sh  | (if  women  are  ever  old,)  attired,  as  we 

as  soon  asthe  official  report  of  the  Convention  ftjncy  she  might  have  been  If  forty  years 
is  fnrnishedus  by  the  Secretary.  Most  of  these  younger-a  fop  here— a  flirt  there- (how  beau- 
f enileinen    made    very   able    and    powerftU    Jj^,  f,  coquetry,  and  how  dear  the  shaft  that 

^^^^^!^u        At  .  J. .^  /•     .  •       1  ki"»)     M«n  of  business  are  here—you  see 

Notwithstanding  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  ,,  ^^^^n  ^nd  "exchange"  In  their  laces— 
Mid  the  rivallnteresiH  which  were  represented,  politicians,  every  man  on  the  look  out  for  bunk- 
«ie  Convention,  much  to  the  sorprise  and  de-  J^  ^^^  shifting  sails  fhster  than  Availabllity»f 
light  of  every  one,  after  several  days*  sitting, ;  ^^^^  ^„  blow-lawyers,  (but  they  are  every- 
adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  where,)  planters,  who  carry  a  thousand  bales 
gave  universal  satlsftiction,  and  was  hailed  by  ^j  cotton  In  their  breeches'  pocket  ;  specula- 
every  one  prewnt  as  a  certain  augury  of  the  t  ^^^  ^^^  gentlemen  who  can  never  be  charged 
spceess  of  all  of  Virginia's  great  works.  The  ^juj  „oi  playing  their  cards  very  weU-belter 
platform  was,  of  course,  a  compromise.  i  ^^iti^  many  Uke 

If  we  folt  ourselves  altogetheradequale  to  I  ^„  ^f  these  m  required  to  make  up  the 
present  the  result  of  these  deliberations  In  a  '  g  ^ngs ;  but  over  all/and  above  all,  are  the 
dear  and  intelUglble  manner,  we  should  de-     f^j^  ^f  Virginia  ;  chivalrous  men  and  ftiir 


etine  doing  so,  ftt>m  the  fltct  that  several  of  the 
■M>st  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  i 
gave  us  then-  words  that  they  wotdd,  at  an  I 
eariy  day,  ftirnish  for  the  Review  papers  upon 
the  Improvement  system  of  Virginia,  which 


women  firom  all  the  South,  those  who  constitute 
and  make  up  that  society  which  has  no  coun- 
terpart anywhere  else  In  the  Union.    AU  is 
courtesy,  roflnement  and  virtue  with  them. 
.^.^  ».-w..       -  x.^      Let  the  South  stand  by  the  Virginia  Springe, 

would  exhaust  the  subject  In  every  point  of,  r^^  rail-roads  will  soon  bring  them  to  our 
view.  We  await  with  anxiety  their  labors, )  ^^0^  j,^  ^^^  waiters  JosUe  us,  no  insolent 
and  trust  that  they  wiU  be  reminded  here  of)  panrenues,  no  tricks  and  deceptions,  no  star- 


the  promise. 

This  much  we  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•eoth-west.  that  it  is  now  demonstrably  cer- 
tain Virginia  will  meet  us  at  KnoxvUle  and 
Chatunooga,  by  her  Tennessee  road,  as  soon 
as  we  can  carry  our  works  to  the  Tennes- 
•ee  River.  So  we  may  Just  go  to  work,  might 
■Ad  main,  without  **  waiting  for  the  wagon." 

For  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  by  the 
nembers  of  the  Convention,  for  the  invitation 
to  address  it,  thoagh  our  preparation  was 
short,  and  for  the  highly  complimentary  eulo- 
giuros  which  In  their  resolution  they  passed 
opon  our  services  In  the  Review,  we  make  the 
most  grate(\il  acknowledgmenU,  and  trust  that 
an  opportunity  to  rociprocate  will  yet  be  pre- 
sented. If  refined  gold  could  be  gilded,  we 
might  hope  for  a  new  dominion  to  spring  up, 
and  thera  is  a  new  dominion  coming,  which 
will  even  be  more  lustrous  tlian  the  old. 

7  — VIROmiA,  SPKTNOS. 

Great  Is  old  Virginia.  She  has  great  (Hml- 
Ues,  great  men,  great  women,  gre^  moun- 
talns,(good  heavens,  what  Interminable  precl- 
plees,  looking  down  pemlclons  heights,  over 
which  our  stage  threatens  every  moment  to' 


vation,  nor  **  Maine  laws,"  no  abolition  praters, 
but  congenial  associations,  warm  hearts,  warm 
friends,  comfortable  quarters,  wholesome  (hre, 
good  wines,  reasonable  eharges,  and  water 
of  every  hue. 

Take  the  Salt  Sulphnr,  or,  if  yon  like  It,  the 
Red,  or  the  Blue,  or  the  Sv)eet,  or  the  Red 
Sweet,  the  WhiU,  the  Bath  Alum  or  the  Rock- 
bridge  Alum,  the  ForyuAar— take  your  choice, 
or.  If  you  like  It,  as  we  did,  take  them  all. 

Men  of  the  South— direct  your  railroads  to- 
wards the  Springs  of  Virginia. 

8.  — PACIPIC  SAIL-BO  AD. 

A  writer  at  Emerald  Hill,  Arksnxat,  over  the 
•iguaiure  of  Cliuton.  favors  us  with  a  long 
paper  upon  tliU  tubject,  but  aa  it  has  been  so 
fatly  aod  so  frequently  discuMed  io  our  pages, 
we  can  only  give  an  extract  at  present.  Our 
heart  has  ever  been  in  this  enterpru«o,  sod 
scarcely  any  one  was  before  as  to  its  advocacy. 
The  late  fkilure  of  the  rail-road  bills  In  Con- 
gress was  unfortunate.  la  regard  to  th«  recom- 
mesdatioa  of  another  conveotioo  at  Memphis, 
wti  hardly  know  what  to  say,  aod  prefer  to  suh- 
mH  it  to  the  geatlemea  of  that  soterpruiog  city. 
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We  bftTa  too  WMty  iplMMOt  nraioriM  of  tli« 
po«c  DoC  to  jttMp  at  any  invitailoa  from  that 
quarter. 

*•  Thi8/r5t  step  ba»  not  yet  boeo  taken  in  a 
way  10  give  it  tbe  requisite  impetutt  to  kucgck, 
and  the  quemlon  in,  how  sball  we  make  it.  Wo 
would  humbly  itu;r?esi  that  it  can  only  be  done 
by  embody  iu;^  public  teotimeni  in  convention, 
and  giving  it  a  form,  the  power  of  which  could 
not  full  to  hft  effective.  We  would  Migfottt 
Hemphi.H  a»<  the  mnst  central  point  of  the  Mis- 
•tssip(it  Valley  at  which  that  cuaveution  should 
be  held  in  tune  to  act  by  the  neeiin«r  of  Con 
greM,  say  November  SOth.  The  presidenUal 
•lection  will  then  have  passed  with  it«  prejudices 
and  cxoiieineiit,  uffbrdiuf  llie  friends  the  leisure 
and  dUpokiiion  to  attend.  The  action  of  such 
t  couveuiion,  toi^ether  with  petitions  directly 
IVom  the  body  of  the  people  ihemvelves,  would 
•jccrt  an  influence  in  ConsreMf  that  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  lasting  and  salutary.  Hundreds 
•f  thousands  of  names  may  be  bad  for  the  ask- 
Inf ,  if  the  proper  papers  are  at  once  drawn  up 
and  circulated  by  the  friends  in  every  hamlet, 
town  and  city  throughout  the  WeaL  And  thus 
much  indifcd  might  be  certainly  done,  and  we 
know  the  voice  of  the  people,  so  expressed,  is 
respected,  and  that  wheoothnrwwe  their  will  is 
made  known,  it  is  but  too  often  reprehen»ibly 
neglected  wiih  impunity  by  our  trafllrkers  in 
party  politics,  employing  themselves  more  with 
the  view  of  personal  promouon,  than  the  pro- 
notion  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  wish, 
indeed,  I  were  capable  of  giving  utterance  to 
ay  feelings  upon  ibis  subject  aa  iu  merits 
deserve.  Sooner  or  later  ike  work  must  be 
done,  and  1  am  sure  ii  mirht  beoommenced 
Bow  with  certainty,  if  we  would  only  speak  out, 
in  a  way  to  be  beard  and  koeded,  and  go  about 
it  in  the  right  way. 

**  Thti  benefits  of  rail-roads,  as  yet,  have  ebiefly 
been  dwelt  upon  in  a  eommereial  point  of  view, 
but  the  political,  moral,  and  social  miluenee 
they  are  to  exercise  upon  our  destiny  is  more  to 
be  appreciated.  They  are  the  ^nmpromuter* 
that  are  to  bring  about  a  porfeet  reuoneiliatiou 
•f  inter'Mt  and  feelioff— to  make  U4  what  our 
oonstitutioa  intended  we  should  be~a  united 
peopk,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever 
When  our  system  of  rail-reads  is  perfected, 
Ibeo,  indeed,  will  these  Matee  be  the  UNrrco 
Sutex  of  America. 

**  Gi  eat  moral  and  physical  causes  are  hanten- 
iag on  their  a^eney.  As,  for  instance,  witness 
the  explosion  of  steamboats,  and  other  disas- 
trous Hd'idents,  causing  appalling  destruction  of 
human  life  on  water.  The  voice  of  these  vie 
tims,  thus  untimely  hnrled  from  time  into 
eternity,  speak  to  us  from  their  graves.  The 
widow  and  orphan  ask  that  these  things  be  done 
awuy  with.  The  earth  is  man's  proper  eH- 
ment ;  upon  it  he  was  placed ;  he  was  told  to  take 
and  inherit  it." 


9.— KOTBfl  rjiox  rrALT. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  of  the  beautiful  letter 
from  luly  we  were  permitted  to  see,  and  which 
we  have  published  and  soot  to  the  author  in 
another  form.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  insert  a  few  passayea  here,  if  the  fair 
author  will  forgive  us.-  iilo. 

<'  I'm  in  Italy,  M.— bright,  beautiful  Italy— the 
clime  of  poftry,  romance  and  soug^ibe  ho4ne  of 
the  artist's  dream.  You  know  how  radiant  and 
ever  ^unny  are  her  skies— how  softly  sleep  the 
moitnbeams  on  her  marble  palaces,  and  how 
ceaseltosaly  the  louth  wind*  make  melody  thro* 


the  greret  and  daeleriaf  Tinea.  We  wer* 
strange  dreamers,  M ,  but  some  of  onr  dreams 
were  eo  very  like  tbe  realities  of  thom  h«r«, 
that  I  cannot  separate  them,  and  now,  when  1 
would  tell  you  what  I  «•«  in  Italy,  what  wa 
dreoased  of  it  seems  &r  the  more  vivid.  You 
remember,  dearest,  the  old  woods  behind  "  The 
Cottage,"  where,  in  the  lone,  sunahiuy  days  of 
summer,  we  loitered  away  the  sultry  hottrK,  and 
you  remember,  too,  the  old  copy  of  ^'Childe 
Harolde,"  which  so  oAengave  Inspiration  to  our 
dreams,  and  bore  us  on  the  magic  wings  of 
genius  to  Italy.  Find  the  book.  M.,  and  read 
over  its  copious  marginalia,  aud  it  will  briaf 
back  tbe  old  feeling  so  reall  v,  that  the  days  that 
hav^  passed  since  then  will  seem  Hill  of  empty 
shadows.  This  old  feeling  comes  over  me  as  I 
write,  and  I  am  again  on  the  mossy  bank,  in  the 
shadow  of  those  huge  cbeatnui8-4  bear  the 
waters  of  the  little  spring  trickling  through  the 
long  grass  at  my  feel— the  air  comes  laden  with 
magnolia  breaths — aud  though  oceans  roll  be* 
tween  us,  Tm  again  by  your  side.  Which  is 
real,  the  walls  of  mossy  stone,  the  huge  window, 
which  gives  me  so  pleasant  a  seat,  the  strange, 
foreigu-lookinir  streets  below  me,  now  repoeiag 
in  noun-tide  stilluese— or  the  old  forest  scene, 
the  springing  grass,  the  waving  treos,  the  trick- 
ling waters,  and  the  woodland  perfume  t  *  *  * 
*'  When  1  look  oat  upon  the  bay.  so  beautiful 
in  the  gay  iunahine,  when  a  thousand  crafts  an 
dotting  its  silver  bri;;htne»s  with  their  shadows, 
and  would  tell  you  what  my  heart  feels  of  its 
loveliness,  the  memory  comes  up  of  ihoee 
crowded  shelves  in  tbe  dim  library  of  year  cot- 
tage-home. The  dark,  stained  ladder  therOk 
which  our  childish  feet  have  so  often  ascended, 
is  too  familiar  with  your  light  weight,  for  om  to 
flutter  myself  that  what  I  would  tell  you.  cnuld 
bear  the  least  charm  of  novelty  to  such  a  freoln 
traveler  aa  you  are.  But  you  love  me.  M.,  and 
love  lends  us  new  eyes,  ahough  eome  strangely 
persist  Ml  calling  the  god  blind  I)  so  with  thea^ 
you  nwst  look  with  me  upon  Naples.    *    *    * 

**  You  know,  M..  that  strangers  and  tourists  do 
nut  linger  long  iu  Naples ;  they  say  there  ia 
little  to  be  seen  here.  And  doubtless  tn  one 
familiar  with  the  gorgeous  and  the  beautiful  iu 
art,  as  it  Is  found  at  Rome,  Florence.  Vi*nioe^ 
and  other  cities  of  kaly,  the  churches  and  pic 
ture  galleries  do  seem  uninterestiuc  Naplee, 
as  you  first  enter  it,  appears  an  elerant  city, 
truly,  but  with  little  tn  distinguish  it  from  many 
others ;  but  we  have  found  much,  even  in  art. 
to  please  us  here.  Juat  from  a  land  where  the 
divinity  of  art  is  unrecoguised,  where  the  beau- 
ful  is  uversacriAced  to  the  expedient,  and  where 
temples  erected  to  the  honor  and  for  the  worship 
of  the  Most  Highect  are  uadistinruifched  fHMU 
the  dwellings  of  those  who  eroded  them,  we 
were  easily  pleased.  But  it  ia  not  art  that 
charms  me  so  In  Naples,  it  is  Nature— it  is  this 
peace-breathing  skv,— this  clear,  snn-bricht  at> 
mosphere,— this  calm,  gtitteriug  hay,  sprea^J  out 
like  liquid  ailver  before  me,— yon  sombre  moun- 
tains, and  these  picturesque  people." 


10. — SOXrraBBN  AOBlCVLTUmAL  OOICORKflf. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia  haYU 
issued  an  address,  inviting  the  planters  to  eend 
delegates  to  the  October  meeting  at  Macon,  in 
order  to  adopt  measures  fur  an  agricultural 
congress  of  the  slave- holding  states  at  some 
future  day. 

Though  we  protest  against  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  address  in  regacd  to  the  subieai  of 
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«l«v«iy,  wtt  would  b«Te  pttbliiked  It  nocwith. 
Standing,  with  a  duseoUng  clause,  bmd  it  been 
recf^ived  tB  lime. 

There  are  a  great  maay  poioti,  however,  on 
which  we  do  aj^ree  with  the  committee,  and 
heainiljr.  and  tho«e  are.  that  the  pIrnterH  of  the 
South  vadly  need  orfanwiuioii — thut  they  have 
■uicb  to  fraui  bjrayitem,  and  mach  to  annwer  for 
ia  uef  kjct— that  ag ncultMre  and  the  arti  ouyht 
to  be  improved— that  rail-roads  onjrht  to  be 
budt — that  scheola  and  colleges  should  be  ea- 
tablighed.  and  that  the  oe^ro  should  have  the 
benefit  al«o  of  every  moral,  physical  and  re- 
ligious improvement.  Upon  thew  groands 
we  are  In  favor  of  the  proposed  cnngresii,  and 
reeommeud  all  the  douth  u*  be  present.  One 
of  the  gentlemoo  connected  with  the  Review, 
Mr.  Martyn,  wHl,  we  hope,  be  there,  in  order 
that  we  may  receive  full  particulars  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  fur  our  pages.  We  regret 
•ur  own  inability  to  be  present. 

II.— BALTtBCOMI  COKIIKEOIAI.  OONTINItON. 

We  trust  tbst  our  friends  in  Baltimore  will 
proceed  vigoruui^ly  in  their  arrauifemeuts  for 
this  importaint  meeting,  which  tliey  announce 
iw  Di'ceiaber.  Great  and  important  Interests 
are  to  be  promoted,  and  it  becomes  us  all  to  be 
sleepless  and  active.  Gentlemea  in  other  sUies 
disposed  to  co-operate,  will  address  John  C. 
Brune,  Baltimore,  or  the  Editor  of  the  Review, 
at  New-Orleans.    We  annex  the  circular  s 

**  The  extreme  beat  of  the  weather,  with  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  OMr- 
chanu  of  Baltimore,  who  take  an  active  and 
deep  Interest  in  tho  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  South,  make  it  expedient  that  the  contem- 
plated mneting  of  the  friends  of  southern  com- 
merce at  Baltimore,  be  held  immediately  after 
the  re-assembling  of  Congress  in  December  next. 
The  rapid  aecumulMtinn  or  business  in  Congress 
at  this  tinn,  demanding  the  cnnstant  attendance 
^  members  at  Washington,  has  also  suggested 
this  course.  By  December  the  politicnl  excite- 
Bent,  incident  to  the  prej»ideatial  election,  will 
have  sub8id<>d,  when  the  friends  of  southern 
Commerce  can  meet  and  consult  without  annoy- 
ance from  party  raiPcouRtractioo. 

"  The  dny  will  be  hereafier  fixed,  of  which  you 
will  be  duiy  aotffled.  Hoping  that  you  will 
honor  us  with  your  presence  at  that  time,  with 
■aoy  of  oar  sauthern  friends,  planters,  aer 
«haBls»  Ao.,  we  reuMtin,  4u:.,  4tc., 

John  C.  Brune,  Daniel  J.  Foley, 

P.  U.  Sullivan,  Janes  Murray, 

Wm.  V .  De  Ford,         Wm.  F.  Mu rdoch, 
Chas.  L.  Oudesluys,    Henry  Tiffany, 
William  M'Kim,  George  E  Sangston, 


W.  T.  Walters, 
J.  C.  Wilson, 
John  F.  Pickerell, 
Henry  D.  Harvey, 
Wm.  M.  Hoffman, 


George  P.  Kane, 
Adnm  Deninead, 
J.  Hanson  Thomas, 
Wa.BoH), 

Os  mm  Iff  at.** 


12. — MRS.  H'CORD'S  CAIUS  ORACCHUS.*^ 

The  drama  is  not  a  favorite  form  in  the 
•oetkal  liceratare  of  the  day,  perhaps, 
oecause  the  fashion  is  rather  to  deal  with 
the  general  and  abstract,  or  to  take  a  wide/ 
range  in  views  of  humaoity  tbaa  belong  to 


*  Osivs  GascoBtis.  A  Tragedy  in  Vive  Acts. 
3y  Loaisa  B.  MaCard.  U.  JUmok  Maw- 
Torlu 


the  expression  of  itidividual  feeling,  or  the 
portraitare  of  iodividual  character.  Our 
female  writers,  especially,  have  avoided  this 
aperies  of  composition  Some,  indeed,  have 
written  fine  poems  cast  in  a  dramatic  form, 
but  we  know  of  no  genuine  tragedy  or 
comedy,  glowing  with  the  vigorous  exhibi- 
tion of  ebaracter  and  passion,  or  rich  in  the 
faithful  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
whii-h  gives  tiie  drama  its  substance  and 
vitality,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  woman. 
The  poetry  of  the  country  has  been  almost 
exclusively  lyric,  didactic,  or  descriptive. 
Its  themes  are  usually  chosen  from  (i  reside 
experiences,  and  the  thoughu  and  emotions 
of  a  contemplative  existence,  or  from  the 
various  aspects  of  external  nature;  recol- 
lections of  noble  deeds,  or  sympathy  with 
them,  finding  melodious  expression,  but 
seldom  with  such  depth  and  pathos  as  to 
stir  the  soul  in  its  recesses.  The  st>le  of  the 
muse  at  the  present  day.  here  as  well  as 
abroad,  is  a  soil  attractive  mien  and  wealth 
of  adornment,  in  contr^hst  with  the  sever© 
simplirity  of  her  ancient  garb.  8he  appeals 
to  the  fancy — to  the  exritauilities.  it  may  be 
said— rather  than  to  the  graver  intellectual 
faculties.  The  banquet  she  offers  is  a  store 
of  sweets,  choicely  prepared  snil  improved 
by  judicious  mingling  of  foreign  ingredientai 
but  the  substantial  aliment  is  often  wanliiig 
—the  strong  meat  by  which  the  understand- 
ing  grows  and  thrives ;  and  where  there  ia 
food  (or  thought,  it  is  rather  in  tlie  way  of 
suggestion,  provocative  of  appatite,  than  a 
satisfactory  supply.  The  air  around  is  full 
of  delicate  harmonies,  snatches  of  which 
may  "lap  in  Elysium"  for  a  brief  moment; 
but  we  hsten  in  vain  for  some  master  tone  so 
franght  with  power  that  were  it  long  to 
inwrap  as, 

*'  Time  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 

And  pettv  vanity 

Would  sicken  so  n  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  would  melt  IVom  earthy  mould.** 

The  generalizing  spirit  of  the  age  con- 
tributes, without  a  doubt,  to  the  present  taste 
in  poetry,  and  this  is  in  a  messnre  the  effect 
of  our  political  condition.  The  continuance 
of  a  state  of  thinj^s  cansine^  danger  or  distress, 
felt  bv  every  individual  throughout  the  land^ 
would  concentrate  the  attention  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  brinff 
home  the  thoughts  wandering  to  the  ends  (M 
die  earth.  If  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
had  been  general,  the  scenes  of  our  Revola- 
tioiu  enlisting  the  passions  of  individuals  ai 
well  as  involving  the  destinies  of  nations 
miglit  have  given  a  direction  and  a  vigoroua 
life  to  popular  literature.  But  our  ancestors 
were  better  qualified  to  act  in  those  stirring 
scenes  than  to  depict  them  anisiically ;  they 
could  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  the 
hearing  of  their  children,  but  they  were  not 
competent  to  the  use  of  the  pen  ss  the 
sword.  The  heroic  matrons  of  that  day 
could  arm  husband  and  son  for  the  strife, 
could  wield  the  soldier's  weapons,  or  even 
write,  as  did  Mercy  Warren,  the  histoi;y  of 
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the  etragele;  bat  they  were  not  skilled  to 
baild  ihelofiy  rhyme,  and  thote  who  coorted 
the  muse,  it  must  be  confessed,  lacked  the 
genius  which  conid  burst  through  all  clouds 
and  shine  with  such  splendor  as  to  enlighten 
the  world.  The  genial  atmosphere  and 
assiduous  cullivatton  of  later  years  might 
have  shown  them  how  to  produce  what 
would  hare  been  remembeml  with  pride 
and  profit  by  future  generations ;  but  in  the 

{yroceas  of  refining  the  taste  the  stimulus  was 
ost.  As  the  female  mind  expanded  with 
increased  advantages  of  edncation,  and  tbe 
sunshine  of  national  prosperity  fostered  the 
growth  of  art,  the  impulsive  mental  energy 
which  seeks  its  oudet  in  creative  action  and 
vieitrous  utterance  was  less  felt.  The 
influence,  too,  oi  the  prevailing  school  of 
Engli$i}  poetry,  in  which  a  sensnoas  bril- 
liance of  imagery  and  elaborate  luxuriance 
of  decoration  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
homely  strength  of  former  times,  formed 
the  popular  taste  in  tliis  country,  raising  np 
imitators  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  poets. 
Then  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the 
continental  nations  began  to  be  engrafted 
npon  the  delicate  growth  of  verso,  and  the 
German  writers  had  their  share  in  moulding 
iu  products,  duestions  of  philanthropic 
interest  were  open  to  discussion,  in  which 
any  might  take  yart;  and  human  rights, 
social  relations,  and  the  constitution  of 
•ociety,  began  to  be  canvassed.  This  kind 
of  progress,  enlarging  indefinitely  the  range 
of  mental  action,  is  peculiarly  untavonible  to 
the  poetic  art,  particularly  in  the  drama, 
which  requires  concentrated  energy  and 
development  of  its  idea  by  direct  and  per- 
gonal expression. 

The  prevalent  character  of  our  poetry, 
fanciful,  descriptive,  impassioned,  or  aaper- 
ficially  metaphysical,  is  illustrated  in  the 
productious  of  most  of  oar  female  poets, 
those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse, 
and  those  of  the  West  echoioff  the  like 
•trains  in  various  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce 
one  has  written  in  a  style  so  difierent  from 
the  rest,  that  any  of  her  works  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character  essentially  unlike  the 
others ;  all  wear  the  same  features  and 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  very  few,  we 
are  bound  to  sav,  on  account  of  this  want  of 
individual  originality,  are  destined  to  an 
enduring  reputation.  The  South  has  been 
deficient  in  representatives.  Except  tlie 
lady  whose  work  is  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  Mrs.  Oilman,  who  is  not  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  it  has  had  no  poetess  whose 
writings  have  commanded  much  attention. 
Yet  in  the  agitated  state  of  public  feeling 
which  has  prevailed  in  Souih  Carolina  for 
•ome  years  past,  exist  important  requisites 
for  the  nourishment  and  development  of  the 
poetic  faculty  in  iu  greatest  vigor.  The  idea 
of  external  oppression,  exciting  personal 
feeling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  examples  of  heroic  resistance, 
has,  iu  past  times,  produced  the  noblest 
•pecimena  of  eloquence,  and  plumed  the 


wings  of  poesy  for  her  moat  amtainecl 
fligbu. 

It  woold  hardly  be  fair,  however,,  to 
attribute  solely  to  polidcal  causes  the  fad 
that  South  Carolina  has  produced  the  only 
American  poet  whose  prodactiona  may  b« 
said  to  belong  to  the  elder  school ;  which 
appeal  to  the  intellect  more  than  the  fancy, 
and  are  marked  by  such  sinewy  strength  of 
thought  and  expression  as  to  be  stamped  at 
once  with  a  character  of  originality.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  McCord  is  familiar 
with  the  early  standards  of  those  days  whea 
there  were  giants  in  English  literature :  her 
cast  of  thought  and  stvle  of  utterance  show 
that  she  has  studied  them  lovingly,  and  it  ia 
equally  evident  that  the  more  ephemeral 
beauties  of  a  later  school  have  had  little 
favor  with  her.  She  is  wholly  unlike  any  of 
her  sisters  of  the  lyre,  and  writes  with  a 
terseness,  vigor,  earnestness  and  mancaline 
energy,  which  show  her  to  be  altogether  of 
a  diflerent  order.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems  and  an  essay  oa 
Political  Economy,  she  has  published  zioth- 
ing  before  **  Cains  Gracchus."  The  choiee 
of  this  sabject,  the  severe  classic  simplicity 
of  the  play,  in  plot  and  incident,  and  the 
author's  disdain  of  the  acroropaniments 
which  have  opened  the  way  of  others  to  a 
brief  popularity,  will  prevent  its  scquiring  a 
sudden  repntation ;  yet  it  evinces  powers  of 
a  very  high  and  uncommon  order,  and 
deserves  special  attention  as  a  brilHant 
anomaly  in  our  literature,  significant,  per- 
haps, of  a  change  that  will  greatly  elevate  its 
character. 

In  some  respects,  the  author  o(**Catiia 
Gracchus"  resembles  that  poet  of  the  wed> 
look  of  flame  and  iron — Elliott ;  bat  the  pn>> 
duction  of  which,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded in  her  play,  is  Tayhir's  *•  Philip  Van 
Artavalde."  We  mean  not  to  imply  that  it 
is  the  least  of  an  imitadon;  there  appears  no 
evidence  that  Mrs.  McCord  has  even  read 
that  splendid  work ;  but  her's  has  the  ssnaa 
force  and  qaaintness  of  expression,  the  same 
compression  of  much  meaning  into  few 
words,  the  same  infusion  of  sarcasm  with 
pathos,  the  same  powerful  and  comprehen- 
sive thought,  and  the  same  contempt  of  mere 
ornament,  with  the  bold  use  of  rhetorical 
figures,  as  it  were,  from  necessity  of  strong 
utterance.  In  the  first,  second  and  thira 
requisites  to  dramadc  excellence — character 
— her  claims  cannot  be  denied-,  her  per- 
sonages are  sketched  with  a  sturdy  strength 
of  outline,  and  stand  forth  in  perfect  in- 
dividuality; the  interest  depending  on  the 
exhibition  of  character  more  than  upon  any 
artistic  grouping  ofinddenta.  In  this  point, 
and  in  the  negrecc  of  adventitious  aids,  the 
work  also  bears  a  likeneas  to  the  poem  above 
referred  to,  commending  itself,  like  that,  to 
*the  appreciation  of  the  discriminating  few» 
rather  than  the  applause  of  many  readers. 

The  story  of  Cains  Gracchus  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  oceapy 
space  with  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy.    It  has 
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famuhod  a  tabieet  to  the  Italian  poet, 
Monti,  for  the  finest  of  hit  dramatic  creations, 
which  is,  however,  inferior  as  a  whole  totbb 
of  our  coantrywoman.  The  eloquent  ap- 
peals of  Oracehas  to  the  people,  the  senate, 
and  his  followers,  the  rivalrjr  and  rancor  of 
Opimias,  the  plans  and  passions  of  their 
several  adherents,  and  the  noble  love  and 
heroism  of  Cumelia,  are  highly  dramaiic 
materials,  capable  of  beinv  wrought  np  with 
intense  efiert.  To  show  how  skilfnlly  they 
are  bandied  bj  Mrs.  McCord,  would  be  to  I 
transcribe  the  play. 

The  whole  of  scene  fonrlh  of  the  fifth  act,  | 
descriptive  of  the  strife  and  slaughter,  and  i 
the  scene  of  Gracchus'  death,  are  anion^  the 
finest  specimens  ol  dramatic  poetry  within 
our  recollection  ;  but  want  of  space  excludes  j 
them.     And  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  but  | 
partial  justice  can  be  done  the  piece   by  : 
extracts.    Her  versification    ia  remarkably  i 
correct  and  melodious,  and  the  frequent  use  I 
of  uncommon  words,  yet  appropriate  and 
expressive,  gives  quaiutness   and  piquancy 
to  the  diction.     Tbrougiiout  is  evident  the 
writer's  partiality  to  old  mwlels  in  £ugli»h 
verse.    Among  the  prominent  characters.  | 
that    of    Licinia.    the    youthful    wife    of| 
Gracchus,    is    exquisitely    portmyed,    and  i 
appears  in  a  toucliinif  and   beautiful  litfht  i 
beside   the  noble   matmu.  Cornelia.      The 
covetous,  treacherous  8eptimuleius  is  also 
well  drawn. 

The  authors  resistance  of  the  temptation 
to  invest  her  tragedy  with  th^^  atimctions  of 
the  romantic  school,  and  strict  preservntion 
of  the  classic  spirit  and  ciMtnmt*,  constitute 
oi>e  of  its  prominent  merits.  Her  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
their  own  language,  has  enabled  her  to 
impart  to  it  a  purely  classic  tone  which  no 
unlearned  wnter  could  have  given.  We 
know  of  no  modem  English  tragedy  except 
"  Ion,"  which  has  so  mmh  of  this.  i 

On    the    whole,     we     rrgtrd    "  Caius 
Gracchus"  as  a  productiim  not  only  remark- 
able as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  our  literature,  indieating  a  returning  ' 
of  taste  to  the  old  and  admirable  standards  { 
which  held  the  popular  affection  before  **  the 
torchlight  put  out  the  stariight,"   but    as 
evincing   ijowrra    equaled  by   none  of  our 
female  writers,  and  which  in  future  works 
will    command  an  enviable  fame ;  though, 
if  ftbe  write  nothing  else,  *'  Caius  Gracchus' '  I 
is  enough  to  enrol  her  nsme  among  those 
of  whom  the  country  will  be  prond. 

13.— LATB  PUBLICATIONS.  I 

Gayorr^t  Addrttt  at  the  Commence- ' 
ment  of  the  Centenary  College.  The  au- 
thor has  pointed  out  for  youth  its  bright  path- 
way, and  worthilv  admonishes  of  the  break 
ers  and  the  quicksands.  We  are  glad  to ' 
find  him  thus  encouraging  the  educational 
movements  of  his  native  state,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  worthy  recipients  than  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Centenary  CoUe^,  which  is  l>e- 
coming  a  matter  of  state  pnde,  I 


Men  of  thi  Tims,  or  Skefeks*  of  Living 
NotabU'*,  Published  by  RedKeld.  New- 
York.  An  invaluable  work,  including  bio- 
graphies of  authors,  architects,  artiste,  r*om- 
posers,  demagogues,  divines,  dramatists,  en- 
gineers, jonmalists,  ministen,  monan-hs, 
novelists,  philanthropists,  poet»,  poliiirinirs, 
preachers,  savans,  statesmen,  travelers, 
voyagers,  warriors. 

Ha^e—k  Story  of  To-Day,  by  Ahce 
rarey.—Redfield,  New-York  —  The  princi- 
pal incident  in  this  story  ^ill  be  recognized 
m  Clovernook,  by  the  same  authnr,  as  fonnd- 
ed  on  a  tradition  once  familiar  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  characters  are  sketched 
from  originals. 

Harpers*  Magazine  for  Sept. — We  are 
one  of  the  100,000  readers  of  this  excellent 
monthly.  The  world  itself  presents  no  other 
instance  of  1,500,000  copies  of  a  single  maga- 
zine published  in  twelve  months. 

Slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  by  a 
C.  r  'linian. — A  judicious  answer  to  Mrs. 
::>tuwe's  iransceiKiental  pictures  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin ;  bat  wbv  waste  maieriai  upon 
auch  sentimental  stuff?  The  South  ought 
to  know,  however,  that  a  representation  of 
this  abolition  libel  is  taking  pWe  in  one  of 
the  nio.<t  popular  theatres  of  New- York, 
and  ought  to  see  that  its  own  managers 
never  tolerate  upon  our  boards  any  of  the 
fanatics  engaged  in  oflering  the  indignity. 

OrittneU  Land. — An  interesting  paper 
bv  that  extruordiu'iry  antiquarian,  Peter 
Force— delending  the  American  priority  of 
discovery  in  the  northern  seas. 

Mem"ir  on  ths  Tthuantepee  RontSy  ete.f 
By  Wm.  M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia.  As  the 
author  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  us  a 
paper  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  with 
maps,  &.C.,  we  refrain  from  any  opinion  at 
present. 

14. — WKW    BOOKS   arXTKIVKD. 

Guy  Manneting.  Hart's  cheap  edition.  A. 
Uart.  Pbiludelphia. 

Waver  ley  ;  or.  'Tis  Sixty  Tears  Since.  Do. 
do.    A.  Hurt.  PbilaUc-lphia. 

Little  Pedlingtan  and  Ibe  Ptdtingtoniant.  2 
vol*.  By  John  Poole.  Author  of  •  Paul  Pry.'» 
Applelou  k.  Co  .NY.    J.  B.  SU-el,  N.  0. 

Maryland  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago»  By  S. 
P.  Streeter. 

The  Discarded  Daughter;  or,  the  Children 
of  the  Inle.  By  Emma  D.  B.  Nevltt  South- 
worth.  Author  of  ••  Deserted  Wife.''  A.  Uart, 
Philadelphia.    J.  B  Steel.  N.  0.    1  vols. 

Bleak  Hou$e.  No.  5.  ByDlekens.  Harper, 
N.  Y.    Morgan.  N.  0. 

Hittory  n/  Contulate  and  Empirt  under  Xa* 
polecn.  By  M.A.Thiers  TranMHti'dfW)mthe 
French  by  D.  F.  Campbell.  With  notes  and 
addltionj*  by  Henry  W.  Herbert.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Steel.  N.O.     Part  XII. 

Lectures  on  (Ae  Results  of  the  Exhibition,  de» 
livtred  before  the  Society  of^lrts.  Manvfarturet 
and  Commerce,  at  the  sugge^liou  of  11.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert.  President  of  the  Society.  There 
are  twelve  lectures  compri(«ing  all  the  promi- 
nent subjects  of  the  Exhibition.  A,  UatL 
PhiUdelphU.     J .  B.  Steel,  N ,  0. 
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15.— rmooBBM  or  the  rail-roas  motikvut 

IN  THB  tOUTH-WBar. 

Since  the  tax  vote  in  New-Orleans  (br  Rail- 
road purposes,  it  ta  anderateod  that  property 
has  appreciated  in  Talae  15  to  25  per  cent., 
thus  in  a  few  weeks  reimbursing  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expenditure.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing of  magic  in  the  whole  of  these  rail-road 
results?  When  we  declared  in  the  conven- 
tion a  year  ago  "  that  New-Orleans  would 
have  to  appropriate  mii/iojM,"  respectable  gen- 
tlemen all  around  smiled,  and  not  a  few 
thought  that  enthusiasm  had  run  away  with 
our  wiu.  Yet  already  four  millions  are  pledged 
by  her,  and  (our  reputation  for  prophecy  is  again 
at  stake)  in  less  than  Ave  years,  city  and  siafte 
will  stand  pledged  and  committed  to  ten  mil- 
lions at  least !  Ponder  upon  that,  men  of  Mo- 
bile and  Charleston,  and  ye  croakers  of  the 
North,  who  have  flattered  yourselves  that  New- 
Orleans  was  asleep  so  soundly,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  trump  of  Gabriel  could  arouse  her. 
The  trumpet,  if  it  pleases  you,  has  already 
sounded. 

Mississippi  is  seconding  Louisiana.  Every 
county  is  in  convention  and  pledging  stock : 
the  eastern  road  from  Brandon  is  secured  ;  the 
northern  road  towards  Holly  Springs  and  Mem- 

?his  ;  the  Jackson  extension  to  Florenee. 
'ennessee  links  her  fortunes  on  the  line ;  Ken- 
tucky stands  with  open  arms.  Even  Missouri 
and  Ajrkansas  would  link  on  with  Texas,  and 
Cake  up  with  ns  the  western  route  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Glad  consummation 
this,  and  why  not  1  California  has  sent  us 
treasure  enough  already  to  carry  two  rail- 
roads to  her  golden  gates. 

New-Orleans  and  Louisiana  will  remember 
their  men— Robb,  raised  up  by  special  provi- 
dence to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  movement— Burke 
moving  boldly  and  nnfkltoringly  till  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  misfortune  ;  Benjamin,  whose  sin- 
gle glance  embraces  an  entire  field ;  White, 
though  in  years  and  in  troubles,  bringing  up 
with  the  vigor  of  youth ;  Mouton,  with  all  Atta- 
kapas  at  his  back  ;  Buckner  and  Adams,  (alas ! 
no  more,)  and  Campbell  and — but  how  invi- 
dious this  list,  where  there  have  been  so  many 
true  and  approved  men,  as  our  pages  have 
shown. 

We  are  content— a  humble  laborer  in  the 
field  ft-om  the  beginning,  encouraging  the 
forces,  bringing  up  the  ammunition,  or  fur- 
nishing it  out  in  wagon  loads— we  are  con- 
tent. The  battle  is  fought  and  won  ;  we  were 
not  hindmost  in  the  A>ay.  A  private  in  the 
ranks,  flghting  on  his  own  hook,  asking  no 
ftivor,  (baring  no  frowns,  regardless  of  promo- 
tion—we have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be. 

16.— HBW  POSTAQB  Li.W. 

An  important  reduction  will  take  place  on 
the  first  of  next  month  upon  newspaper  and 
periodical  postage,  which  will  bring  this  ex- 
pense down  almost  to  nothing.  On  the  Re- 
view, if  pre-paid,  the  whole  postage  of  the 
year  will  not  exceed  from  16  to 25  cents.  What 
a  bonus  oflTcred  to  subscribers,  who  have  in 
some  cases  paid  in  the  past  from  $1  50  to  $2.! 

On  our  bound  volumes,  and  on  the  volumes 
of  the  Industrial  Resources,  the  postage  will 
not  exceed  10  or  15  cents  each,  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  sent  as  freight. 

These  are  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  33 
per  eent.  on  the  subscription  price  of  the  Re- 
view and  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  may 
we  not  expect  a  very  large  and  rapid  increase 
•f  eircttlaiion  thereby! 


17.— WOTBS. 

New-Orleans  Annual  Statistics  mast  he  post- 
poned  to  oar  nsxt|  where  they  will  appear 
very  fully. 

We  thank  a  Traveler  for  his  very  interestiof 
communication  upon  the  Brunswick  and  Flo- 
rida Rail-road  Company,  and  will  try  and 
publish  it  entire  next  month. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Sdma,  AJabsma, 
which  located  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Rail-road  Company,  and  agreed  to  pat  thirty 
miles  under  contract  from  that  place  to  Union- 
town.  Surely  Mississippi  will  meet  Alabama 
on  the  line.  The  officers  of  the  Company  are 
Jas.  L.  Price,  President ;  Messrs.  John,  Adams, 
Davidson,  Goldsby,  Walker,  and  Moore,  Direc- 
tors. 

18^— COMMBRCIAL  CIBCUULB. 

Nbw-Oblbans,  Ifitli  July,  18SS. 

Sir:— On  assuming  the  liquidation  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  late  flrra  of  Maunsel,  White  A 
Co.,  I  took  upon  myself  a  responsibility  that 
might  well  have  startled  a  man  of  stronger  and 
younger  nerves  than  mine  ;  but  with  Ihith  in 
my  integrity  of  purpose,  I  have,  I  hope,  satis- 
fled  the  creditors  of  that  house,  by  the  speedy 
settlements  already  made  with  them,  and  yet 
in  progress,  that  tJiey  cannot  possibly  lose  a 
cent  on  their  claims. 

As  it  will  take  me  several  years  to  bring  the 
liquidation  of  the  house  to  a  final  close,  and  hav- 
ing been  solicited  by  some  of  my  best  friends  to 
continue  In  bnsiness,  I  have  concluded  to  do 
so.  and  herewith  tender  my  services  to  my 
old  friends  and  customers.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  colleetion  of  the  debts,  I  will  be  assisted 
by  my  son-in-law,  Carl  Kohn,  who  will  have 
my  full  power  to  act  In  every  respect,  in  case 
of  any  temporary  absence  or  mine  fr^>m  the 
city.  Mr.  Kohn  has  been  regularly  bred  to 
business,  has  my  entire  confidence,  and  will 
hereafter  be  associated  with  iiie. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  any  other  than  a  legiti- 
mate CommUnon  Mmneaa,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  I  shall  be  ready  to  advance  a 
reasonable  amount  on  all  consignments  of  pro- 
duce, on  the  best  terms,  and  Aimish  all  plan- 
tation supplies,  of  which,  being  a  planter  my- 
self, I  know  well  what  is  necessary. 

MAUNSEL  WHITB. 

WSSTSBH  MIUTABT  IH8TITUTB. 

DREItirON  SPRINOS, 
Henry  CeunCy,  KJentueky. 

The  Annual  Session  of  this  College  eom- 
mences  the  second  Monday  in  September, 
and  the  Bccond  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  In  Febraarj  of  each  year. 

Its  oonrse  of  studies  emhraces  the  seisntlile 
conrxe  of  the  United  States  Militajy  Aeademj 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
History,  International  and  ConstitutioxMd 
Law,  the  Qreek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Bngiaeering.  Great  fiacilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modem  Earopean 
Isngnsges.  A  flourishing  Law  School,  under 
the  Ron.  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court,  distinguished  for  high  legal 
attainnente.  is  conueoted  with  the  Institute, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  featurs  introdueed  is  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  militsxj 
knowledge,  but  ss  ths  means  of  exercising 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  tta- 
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deot  the  personal  •dTanttfed  of  a  unifonD 
and  peotiomieal  distribution  of  time,  habits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physioal  deyelopment. 
and  a  consequent  Increase  of  mental  tigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  rery  healthy, 
and  Is  removed  from  the  allurements,  the 
▼fees,  and  the  dissipations  nnually  incident 
to  eoll«^  lire.  SHuated  on  the  Kratncky 
BWer.  It  may  be  reached  by  steaaiboat  from 
Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  raii-rosd  from 
LouUvllle  to  Kmlnenee,  on  the  LoulsTlUe  and 
Frankfort  road,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dren- 
non — a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Imlitnte  charges  for  tuition,  boarding, 
lodging,  ftiel,  lights,  washing,  servants'  at- 
tendance,  and  nsa  of  fUrniture  and  arms. 
$160  per  session.  Surfoon^s  ft«  $4  yar  s«s- 
•ion 

Charges  In  the  Lnw  School  for  the  above, 
and  use  of  text-books,  $1(10  per  term.  Kach 
term  conunencing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annoal  session  of  the  Institnie. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
ebargrd  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
•f  the  session. 

For  further  iBformathm.  address  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Brvnnon  Springs, 
Kentucky. 

B.  R.  JOHNSON, 

SiapsruUcn^snl. 


TOTHB 

¥E)fBERS  OP  THE  L0UI8IAKA  BAE. 

The  undersigned  has  ihe  foUowinr  works 
relating  to  the  Laws  of  Louisiana,  which  be  is 
prepared  to  sell  for  cash,  at  a  very  great  re- 
duction upon  the  prioes  formerly  demanded. 

MARTIN'S  REPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
determined  In  tbe  BurRKua  Covar  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  SursRMie 
Couar  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  Vran- 
eois-Xavier  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  said 
Courts.  With  marginal  references,  by  Thomas 
Qlbbes  Morgan.  Counselor  at  law.  New  edi- 
tion, 1852.  The  original  20  volumes  com- 
prised in  10  volumes,  without  abbreviation. 
Price  $5  per  volume  to  subscribers,  prior  to 
November  1, 1862,  and  to  non-subscribers  $6 
eash 

ROBINSON'S  REPORTS.  12  volumes  ;  em- 
bracing tbe  Decisions  or  the  SursEME  Court 
or  LoL  isiAif  A.  from  October,  1841,  to  March, 
1846.  This  valuable  work  is  now  offered, 
either  by  the  volume  or  by  tbe  set,  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  heretofore.  Nothing  need 
be  said  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well 
known  to  erery  Louisiana  Iswyer.  Its  posses- 
sion Is  Indispensable  to  secure  tbe  oontiouity 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Conrt. 

GREINER^S  CODE  OF  PRACTICB,  new 
•ditlon. 

BENJAMIN  k  SLIDELL'S  BIQEST,  en- 
larged. A  Digest  of  all  tbe  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  down  to  the  18th 
Tolume  of  Louisiana  Reports. 

DESLIX'S  DIGEST.  This  is  a  contlnna- 
tion  of  Benjamin  &  SUdell-s  Digest,  and  is 
brought  down  to  thfe  8d  volume  of  Robinson's 
Reports. 

DESLIX'S  GENERAL  INDEX,  flrom  1809 
to  1843.  An  alphabeticaUy  arranged  Table 
of  all  tbe  Cases  decided  during  the  above- 
mentioned  long  period. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Oamp-street. 

.  JfevOrltani. 


THE  SOUTHESN  RURAL  AIHAKAC, 

POR  1853. 

Pnblisbcd  by  Morto!t  flt  Obiswolo,  Lonls- 
▼nic,  Kentuc^,  will  be  issued  about  the  16th 
October,  1852,  and  will  be  suppUed  by  them 
to  dealers  at  $8  per  100  eopiet.  The  work  is 
retailed  al  10  cents. 

The  snfa|}eets  tonefaed  upon  embraea  almost 
the  entire  range  of  Agricnltnre  and  Hortleul- 
tnre  in  the  South.  Full  Plantation  Calendars 
for  arcry  month ;  CaUndan  of  work  in  the 


Tegetable  and  Flower  Gardens  and  Shrubbery, 
in  the  Green-hoosa.  and  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard  ;  with  descriptive  Catalogues  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Garden  Seeds,  Roses, 
kx.  Ito. 

The  directions  for  planting,  pruning  and 
tending  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Roses,  &o. 
&c..  are  quite  full  for  a  work  of  tbe  kind  :  and 
in  tbe  absence  of  any  work  on  Southern  Uor- 
tlcnlture.  will  be  fonnd  very  valuable. 

Copies  can  be  h4d  by  mall,  prepaid,  by  en- 
closing postsge  stamps  to  the  amonnt  of  12o. 
in  a  prepaid  letter  to  the  subsrriber.  Copies 
of  the  Almanac  for  1851  and  1862  can  aUo  ba 
had  on  same  terms. 

THOMAS  AFFLECK. 

IVoMhtngtofif  Jf7fs. 


PHIIAPKLPmA  COLLEGE  0?  MEDICINB. 

Ftftk  $treetj  mfem  doar$  South  of  IVfilnut. 

The  winter  Course  of  Lectures.  1852-53  will 
be  cemmenced  on  Monday,  13ih  of  October, 
1852.  at  5  o'clock.  P.  M.  The  General  In- 
troductory will  be  given  by  ProfeiM'or  F.  A. 
Pickardt,  M.  D.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  1st  of  March,  1852. 

President— Hon.  Jesse  R.  Burden,  M.  D. 

Faculty— James  McClintock.  M.D.,  iTinel- 

Eles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Ruf«h  Vsn 
lyke,  M.  D..  Materia  Medira  and  General 
Therapeutics ;  Thomas  D.  MitcheU,  MJ)., 
Theory  and  Practiee  of  Medicine ;  J&mea 
Bryan.  M.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence;  Exra  9.  Carr.  M  D., 
Mrdical  Chemistry  ;  James  .MrClintock.M.D., 
General.  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy: 
Frederick  A.  Fickardt,  M  D  .  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  George 
Uewston,  M.D..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  Full  Course |84 

Matriculation  Fee,  only  once  paid 5 

Graduation 8§ 

Feu  for  those  who  have  attended  two 

flill  courses  in  other  Colleges 48 

Dissecting  Ticket 10 

Perpetual  Ticket 160 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  ba 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  Issue 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  tbe  student  to 
the  ticket  of  each  Professor.  For  further  in- 
formation, inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M  D., 
Dtan, 


TJNIYERSITY  OP  PENNSTLYAIOA. 

Eighty-Mth  Setsum— 1852-*53. 
MEDICAL  DKrAmTMKMT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday. 
October  the  6th,  and  terminate  about  the  end 
of  March  ensuing. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  Jjy  George 
B.  Wood  M.D. ;  Anatomy,  William  £.  Uorner, 
M.D. ;  Materia  Medica  andPharmary.  Joseph 
Carson,  M.D. ;  Chemistry.  James  B.  Rogers, 
M.D.  ;  Surgery,  William  Gibson.  M.D.;  Ob- 
stetrics and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D.  ilnstHutet 
of  Medicine,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  hj 
George  W.  Norris,  M.D. 

Demonstrative  instruction  in  Medicine  anA 
in  Sur^fery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  assisted  bv  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D., 
and  Henry  H.  Smith,  MD. 

Practical  Anatomy,  by  John  Nell,  MJ>., 
Demonstrator. 

Amonnt  of  Fees  for  Leotures  in  the 
UnlTcrslty $106 

Matrlonlating  Fee  (paid  onee  only) . .      $ 

Hospital  Fee 10 

Praettoal  Anatemy 10 

GnMlaatinff  Fee SO 

W.  B.  HORNER,  M.D. 
Dtmn  nf  tkt  Modicml  F^cultjf. 
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J.  C.  MOBGAH'S 

BULLBTIK  OF 

New  and  Attractive  Books, 

Life  of  Judge  Jf ffinrf.  Cblef-Jostloe  of  tbe 
King's  Bunch,  under  Charles  II.,  bj  Uomph- 
rerWoobrych.  1  rol.  12mo.    $1. 

Tbe  EucyclopedU  of  Aneedoteii  of  Liters- 
tare  and  tbe  Kin«  ArU,  by  KasUtt  Arvine. 
1  vol.  Sto.    $3  50. 

A  Step  from  the  New  World  to  tbe  Old  and 
back  Again,  by  Ilenry  V.  Tappan.  2  toIs. 
12mo   $1  76. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, by  Alexander  Jones.  1  toI.  Svo.    $1. 

The  Uirtory  of  Banking,  by  WlUUm  J. 
Lawson.    1  toI.  8vo.    $2  50. 

Thf  KniffhU  of  England.  France  and  Spain, 
by  Henry  Wm.  Hubert.     1  Tol.  12mo.    $1  25. 

Halleck'8  Poetical  Works.  New  ediUon.  1 
Tol.  12mo.  $1 

Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in  Oana- 
das,  by  SuMnna  Muodio.  2  toIs.  12mo.  80 
cents 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niebohr.  1  toL  12mo. 
$1  25 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Personal  Sketches 
of  bis  own  Tiiuna     3  rols.  8vo.  $8. 

Hawlborne'«  New  Work— The  BUtbedale 
Romance— by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1  rol. 
12mo.  75  cents. 

Niebubr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History. 
Z  vols.  8to.    $5. 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  Snglish  Llteratare.  1 
Tol.  12mo.  $1  25. 

Class  Book  of  Poetry,  for  ose  of  schools, 
by  Elisa  Robhlnff.    1  toI.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Baird's  Classical  Maaual.  1  toL  12mo.  50 
cents. 

A  Journey  to  Katamfender ;  or,  the  Nepan- 
leae  AmbaMador  at  Home.    50  cents. 

Lectures  on  tbo  Results  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. dcIlTvred  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Manufaclures  and  Commereo.  1  toI.  12mo. 
$1  25. 

Mansfield's  Life  of  General  Scott.  1  toI. 
12mo.    $1  25. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Jeffreys, 
by  Lord  Cockburn.    2  toIs.  12nio.  $2  50. 

Pierre  on  the  Ambigaitles,  by  Herman 
MelviUo,  author  of  Tyfoe,  kc.  1  toL  12mo. 
$1  25  '^ 

Tbe  Book  of  Snobs,  by  Thaektray,  author 
of  Vanity  Fair,  &c.    1  toL  12mo.    50  cent*. 

Mysteries ;  or.  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatu- 
ral, by  Charles  W.  Elliot.  1  toL  12mo.  $1  25. 

HiUlreth's  History  tf  the  United  States 
Tol  6.    Concluding  Tolnme.     $2. 

The  Mother  at  Home,  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
1  ToL  12mo.    76  cenU. 

The  History  of  Australia,  by  R.  M.  MarUn. 
1  vol.  8vo.  $3  50. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  by 
Lieut.  Osbom.   1  toI.  12mo.    25  cents. 

Tbo  Laws  of  Life— with  special  reference  to 
the  Physical  Education  of  Glxb,  by  Elisa- 
beth BlackweU.  M.  D. 

Scenes  and  Thoujrhts  In  Europe,  "by  George 
H.  Calvert.   1  vol.  12mo.    75  cents. 

Life  of  Robert  Euunett,  by  John  W.  Bnrko. 
iTol.  12mo.   $1. 

HOVELS. 

Gipsy's  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  Grey.  25  eents. 

Five  Love  Adventures— Solomon  Slug.  25 
cents. 

Rose  Ashford,  by  B.  L.  Blancbard.  60 
cents. 

Quintin  Matsys ;  or,  the  Blaeksmith  of 
Antwerp.    50  cents. 

Craigallan  Castle,  by  Mrs.  Gore.   25  oenta. 

Days  of  Bruce,  bv  Grace  Agnllar.  $1. 

S valine,  by  Lee  Hants.    50  cents. 

Pencil  Sketches,  by  Mist  LesUe.    $1. 

Tbe  Prairie  Scout.    60  cents. 

Time  and  Tide ;  or,  Strira  and  VHil   60 


Alezandar  Fundy,  tbe  Fixate  Chief.     S6 
cents. 
Diary  of  a  London  Physician.    26  cents. 
Discarded  Daughter,  tqr  Mrs.  Sontbworlfa. 
76  cents. 

WbitelHara ;  or,  the  Days  oC  Charles  II. 
50  cents. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer. 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining 
the  Post-oliee,  New-Oria 


NORTON'S  LITERARY  GAZEUE 

AND 
PVBLISHBRS'  OIROULAR, 
NEW.YORK  ; 
A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  Published  ia 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  OEBMANT  &  PRANCE, 
With  a  JUwUm  of  the  emrrtnt  Littrmiurtt  oftlu 
day;  OontemU  ofUmdimg  Awteriemm  ami Em^ 
gluk   PetiodieaU,  amnmmetmtmU    of  New 
Books,  4fe.,  itoued  on  tko  ISa  o/endk  mmCL 
mt$l,ermmmmm, 

MEDIOAL   OOLLEGE  OF  THB 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Tbe  aoBual  course  of  Leeiares  in  this  loatita- 
lion  cooineoees  oo  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  terminates  tbe  first  Saturday  in  Mardu 
lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  foUowiag 
branches  :— 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 
Surgery,  by  E.  Geddiugs,  M.  D. 
Institutes  and  Practice,  by  8.  Benry  DtdnoB, 

H.D. 
Physiolofv,  by  James  Moalirie.  M.  D. 
Materia  Medica.  by  Henry  R.  F^o^l.  M.  D. 
Obstetrics,  byThos.  O.  Prloleao,  M  D. 
Chemistry,  by  O.  U-  Shepard,  M  D. 
^Comparative  Anatomy,  by  L  Agnssiz,  M.  D. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St  Julian  Raveoal, 

Assistant  Demonstrator,  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D 
Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  J.  P.  M. 

Geddings,  M.  D. 

Cliniesl  Lectures  are  dalivtrad  twice  a  weak 
at  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  Hospital  of  tha 
Almshouse,  by  the  physicians  of  those  Insti- 
tutions. 

Demoastrailva  Instruction  in  Medicine  aad 
Surgery  at  the  College  Hospital,  by  the  Profea- 
sor  of  lbs  Medical  College. 

Tbe  Diss«»etiBg-Rooau  will  be  opeaad  oa  Um 
first  day  of  November. 

The  commenoamaat  will  be  held  at  an  aarlj 
date  ia  March. 

For  Airther  information  of  the  organiaatioa 
and  course  of  iastruction  in  tlM  College,  and 
other  details,  a  printed  circular  caa  be  obtaiaod 
by  refaraace  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Dtom, 
*  At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  aad 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  Collexa,  hold  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  IHS^  Dr.  L.  Agassis  was  unani- 
mously elected  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, with  the  distiaet  andaratanding  that  tha 
collegiate  expeases  of  the  Student  are  not  to  ba 
InerMsad  by  this  addition  to  the  course. 


PEHNSTTVAHU  COLLEGE. 
Medical  I>cpartnieiiC 

imrrH  below  Loct7sT-aT. 

Tha  Leetaras  ia  this  lastitatioa  for  tba  Sat 
sion  of  1864-3,  will  coauneace  on  Monday,  Oe- 
tobar  lltb,  and  be  contiauad.  without  ioterrap- 
tioo,  until  tba  ensuing  1st  or  Blarch,  including 
a  Aill  course  of  instruction  la  all  tha  d«par(> 
meals  of  a  andical  edueatiaa. 

Tba  Faealty  Isaaastitalad  as  IbOawi : 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WUlimn  D«meli,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Praetiee  of  i 

Mediriae. 
John  Wiitbaok.  M.  D^  Profr.  of  Obttetrlct  and 

DifleaM*  of  WooMB  and  Children. 
V  Henry  8.  Patierion,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Materia 

Mr'dica  and  TherapauUea. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D^  Profr.  of  Principles  and 

Practice  ofSurfery. 
John  G.  Ree»fi,  M.  D.,  ProfV.  of  Medical  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Jonatiiao  M.  Allen,  BL  D.,  Profr  of  Anatomy. 
Francii  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Inatitutea  of 

Medicine. 
Wm.    H.  Gubrieht,  M.  D.,   Demonatrator   of 

Anatomy. 

8«coiid  course  students  are  furnished  with  a 
ticki>i  to  the  Clinical  lectures  of  the  Penn*>ylTap 
nia  Ho>4piul,  without  additional  charge.  Clin- 
ical Lectures  ou  Medicine  and  iSurgery,  wKh 
operntJou*,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  th<) 
College,  hy  the  Professors  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  £l<>piember.  Pees— Matriculation,  $6. 
Ticket  of  each  ehair,  $15.    Oradnaiion,  $30. 

Fur  further  information,  address  David  Gil 
bert.,  H.  D.,  Registrar,  No.  181  ^orth  Ninth-at 

Sept— it. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   NASHVILLE. 
9Iedicsil  Def^nrtment* 

TW»  S«er«d  AiniBal  CoarM  of  Lecture*  In  tbii  d«psftm«at 
will  comimoc*  i>o  ih«  firat  MoiMUy  of  November  o«st,  and 
eoBtiaiM  till  Um  flnt  of  Um  «ii«iinf  Mareh. 
pAOL  F.  K.TB,  U.  D.,  FriaeiDlM  aad  Pr^tioe  of  Sargvr^. 
JooK  M  WATMnc,  M.  D.,  Obstotrioisad  tk«  DiMaMtof 

Woawo  and  Childreo. 
A,1L  Bt-cHANAi<,II.D.,8targleslsiidPstholocl«alABataaiy 

and  Phraiol-  gy. 
W.   K-  ttowuMo,  M.  D..  IntUtatas  and  Pmotloa    of 

C.^TwI'j^Itor,  M.D., MalwrU  Modka and Medleal  Jmb. 

RoBittr  M.  PoarsB,  M.  D.,  OononJ  and  Spadal  Anatomj. 
J.  Bkbrisx  Lik DOLBY,  kl.  D..  ChMoiatTy  and  Phwmaey. 
WIU.UM  T.  Batoos,  U.  D.,  DsmuMtratcv  of  AaaUNny. 

Tbe  Anatomh'sl  roooM  will  be  opened  for  ■tudeBtt  on  the 
flnt  M.  ndMT  of  October. 

A  ftill  Prtiimimarff  Qmrm  of  LMtaree  wQI  be  given  by  the 
Thjihrnt*,  mnunenetDg  elao  on  the  Bnt  Monday  of  October. 

Fee  of  iMich  PnHeMor  tl5;  MBtriculatlon  ticket  |5;  Die- 
sectiBf  tieket  glO ;  Oradnatioa  fee  125. 

Good  b'Anl  can  be  obtained  In  the  dty  at  fron  g9  SO  to 
•S  per  week.  Further  infonaatifla  nay  be obtnlBed  by  ad- 
dreMtnff  the  Dean. 

Man^  lUi.  J.  B.  UNDSLET.  M.  D..  1>m». 


l^ritaMMin  Ware, 

The  Bobscriber  would  reipectflilly  eall  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  waw,  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
coffoe-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
fpittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  Ice,  l&c.,of  varied 
patterns ;  being  persuaded  that  firom  their 
loog  experience  in  manufacturing  tha  aboYe 
ware,  tht-y  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satWfao- 
Uon.  Hall  k,  Boasdmak, 

Nofl.  93  and  95  Arch-street,  Philad.  ' 

Dr.    no«MA«d'a  CtormaM    Bitters. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  thf^e  are  general  debility,  and  Its  sure 
attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.  For  these  we 
ean  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure, 
In  the  shape  of  Hoofland's  Oerman  Bitters. 

frepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jackson.  Philadelphia, 
t  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  nU  gen^u — 
alone — unapproachable.  It  seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  dlfBculty  in  the  digestive 
organization,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  secre- 
tions and  the  blocd  of  the  maeerie»  morbi.  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  properties 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastrlcjuioe, 
vhich  dissolves  the  food,  while  lU  oordiaL 
toothing,  and  alterative  inflnenoe  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strasgth  to  tha  aation 


of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortUy 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it,  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  Its  operations. 
For  sale  by  Dr.  Jackson.  120  Arch-st.  Philad : 
J.Wrlght&  C0..1M  Chartres-st.  New-Orleansl 
9t  Dealers  generally. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  I'aciora^ 

OOUMTSSIOR     AND     FOKWARDINO      MBaCHAirrS, 

No.  23  Commercial  Place,  Neuy- Orleans 

PBALssa  n* 

Watobea.  Jewelry,  DiamondSt 

Chid  Ptns,  Fine  OntUry,  Came*,    UmbrellmM, 
QUN8,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPEBA  6LAB818,   PORTE  MuNNAIEB, 

DrcssMV,  Liqueur,   Work,  Jewel,   Glove    and 

Odeur  Caees,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

nie  CARDOniA  A  CO., 

Dealers  in  every  description  of  Cabinet  Fvral- 
litre,  Moee  and  Hair  Mattraeeee,  Looking^ 
Glateee,  Trantpmrtnt  Window  Skadee,  Av., 
No.  139  CANALSTREET,  StateHouti 
Square,  New-Orleane, 

■mproTed  Com  mila  for  Planters. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  mnkiug  improve- 
ments  in  Orist  Mills,  dressting  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Uaines.  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrowK  widi^  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  poli8hed  fuce.  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

IIorse-Mllls  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  fiteam-mllls  In  proportion. 

If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  WOLKF. 

Terms.— Steam  Mills,  Cologne  Stone,  $60  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  Inch  diameter ; 
small  Horse-Mills,  less.    Order.*)  may  be  sent, 

Sost-paid,  to  the   office  of    Ma.   Dk,  Bow'i 
;Kvii:w. 


FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

lHa|M>rters  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  munufactur- 
ers  of  White  L«ad,  and  dealers  in  Paittt»,  Oils, 
Glnsa,  Varnishes,  See . 

The  subecribers  offer  a  fall  and  fre^h  assort- 
ment of  Druin^  Chemicals,  dec ,  Apotliecaries* 
fumitnre,  fancy  articles,  which  they  will  soil  on 
reasonable  terms. 

FREDK.  KLETT  A  CO., 

Phiiailelphia. 
N.  E.  ooraer  Second  and  Callow hilt-etreeit. 
Sapt^l2m. 

DR.  CIOERO   BAAKEE, 

Ofiee^    82    Union-street,    New-Orleant. 
ji9>  Da.  Baaxcb  will  pay  partlonlar  attea* 
tiontooOoe  praetiee. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

BSTABIISHED  1842,  BT  A.  F.  JAMES,  CIII  OP  GAIYESTON. 

Capitalists  and  others  wiwhing  to  make  iavestmenta,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  Use  of 
improved  and  unimproved  Real  E»tate  for  sale,  consisting  of  bailding  lota  suitable  for  stoies  and 
private  residences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  cil^  and  suburbs. 

Conveyauciiig,  and  all  other  instraments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neftdy 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  aui 
other  instraTneniB,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throuffhoot  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sogar  and  catBoa 
plantations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
Kepnblic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.     The 

Eayment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  maT 
ave  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  coondes,  redeemed.  Map.n  of  all  die  principal  counties,  wita 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  eramed 
by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  tha 
(ieneral  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  die  last  elercii 

Sears,  dnring  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  busiaess,  for  which  we  believa 
ira  well  qualified,  and  recommend  hira  to  such  as  require  Uie  servicea  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL.  Prendent 

Galpeston  Chamber  cf  Commerce, 
J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD.  Pretident 

Galveston  City  Compattm 
JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  oftheDitt.  Court  of  the  U.  8. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  OOTTON  GINS. 


O.  BURKE  &  CO. 

(JOTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEr 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP 

E.  CARVER  k,  CO.'S 

^F"  They  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sizes,  No.  70  Magazine-street, 
the  Canal  Bank^  New-OrUane. 

AGENTS : 


Cobb  Sc  Manlove Vicksburgh,  Miss. 

F.  B.  Ernest Natchez,        do. 

Broughton  &  Murdoch.... Rodney,        do. 
T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La. 


Titus  A:  Co Memphis,  Tem^ 

Horton  &  Clark Mobile,        Ala- 

Gilmor  &  Co.. ..••... ...Montgomery,  do. 


ABERDEEN  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The  SesffioDS  of  this  Institntion  commence  annually  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 

October,  and  the  annual  £xaminations  take  plaee  the  last  week  in  July,  continuing  four  days. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  a  regular,  coileriate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  as 

any  Female  Institution,  North  or  South.    It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ably  aos- 

taining  every  department.    It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  ofLieo- 

Cures  and  Experiments  are  equal  to  tho««e  in  our  best  Male  Colleges.    In  connection  with  Uaa 

vtudy  of  Physiolofry  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically ;  the  only  means 

bv  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners  can  be  secured,  and  health  promoted. 

The  voice  is  cultivated  uponthe  philaophical  system  of  Dr,  Rush.    And  it  is  beb'eved  tbatiBaiky 

yews  of  health  and  happinessmay  be  added  to  the  lite  of  those  thus  educated. 

R.  8.  QLADNEY,  PreadaMt. 


BUBIKXflS  EiaiBTIR — VSW  O&LXAVS. 


Qlgrictil.  Implementi. 


GEa  W.  8IZER— Agiieultuna 
Warehouse,  corner  of  Magazine 
and  Pojdraa  slreeU,  New  Orleans. 


Sooks. 


rIOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Okuial- 
itreet,  NewOrteant,  Boolneller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellanenns,  and  School  Books,  Wrl« 
ling  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Quills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  aaaorUnent 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN  BALL,  56  Gravler-street, 
New  Orleans,  Pnbliaher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Publlcatic^s. 
N.B.  All  the  Standard  LIteralure, 
both  Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantlj  on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 

JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  tloner,  and  Publisher,  No.  00 
Camp-st,  New  Orleans.  •»•  Sta- 
UonerT,  School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scion- 
tiflc  Work^at  Northern  publishers' 
prices.  tTT"  French  works  on  Qvil 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


r  £.  CURRAN,  BookseUer  snd 
J  •  Stationer,  No.  08  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  Jt^  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pens,  Bliuik  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  TSble.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers^  or  School 
Teachers*  line. 


Carpets,  Si)oe0t  ^c. 


ABROUSSEAU  k,  CX).,  Import- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  ^c.  No.  23 
Chartres-slreet,  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  &  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  OU  Cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods,  SO 
Chartres-st^  and  x7  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer  In 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


TIRRCLL  tc  BATES,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  In  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
comer  of  Customhouse-st^  N.  O. 


Carriagee. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana ^ai^ 
•  rlage  Repository,  40  Carondo- 
let-st..  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


€i)ina,  (Slaas,  ^c. 


H 


ENDERSON  k.  GAINES,  45 
Canal-et.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware.  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Pine  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
In  the  best  manner* 


Clothing. 


ALFRED  MUNROB  k,  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Store,  M  Magasine-st.,  New  Orleans. 


rpHOMAS  a  PAY  AN  k  Co., 
X  Mannfkcturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Canal-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Levee-streets,  New  Orleans. 

Msnufhctory— Lltteli  k  Payan,311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRANCIS  PABRB  k  CO^  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  ttetaU,S9  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN  k  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Magazine-st^  corner 
Canal-streeu  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  snd  India-RiAber  Goods. 

C.  P.  ShBRMAN.  W.  U.  PlKRSOlf. 


SCOTT  k  SEARING,  Manuftw- 
tnrers  of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
comer  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st^ 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 


N. 


C.  FOLGER  k  CO.,  Whole- 
^  •  sale  and  Retail  Cloth  log.  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  Id  Old 
Levee,  comer  of  Customhouse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys*  Clothing,  Plan- 
tsUon  Clothing,  etc. 


(ttontmio.  iRerciiants. 


G  BURKE  k  CO.,  Cotton  FSo- 
•  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  k 
Co.*s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Cana^ 
St.,  SUte  House  Sq.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.   BYRNE   k   CO.,   Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  80  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  k  CO., 
Cotton  Factors,  No.—  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-stn  New  Orleans. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  k  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
00  Magazine-^reet,  New  Orleans. 

O.  W.  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


F«DICK  k  COMPANY,  Com 
mission  Merchants  and  Agents 
for  Allen  k  Weltch  Boston  Line 
.  "Bckets,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
/ork  Packets,  Culins  Line  Pbiladel- 
pbta  Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  k  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Psciflc  Mail  Steamship  Company 
trom  New  Orleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  43  Natohez-sU, 
New  Orleans. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  k  CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-stn  New  Orleans. 
Agents  (br  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


MCDOWELL,  Ja.,  k  CO.,  Com- 
mission and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  13  Povdras-street,  New 
Orleans.  J.  McDowkli^  Ja. 

R.  B.  Bklu 


E, 


JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  Por^ 
'•  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Camp-st., 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  k  CO.,  No.  38  Carop- 
sU,  N.  O.;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  48tf  Main-st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stock  for  sale  at 
each  House. 


Dentidtflk 


J    8.  CLARK,  Dentist,  ooraer  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-stSn  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


r    a    KNAPP,    Dentist,  No.  16 
t  •  Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 


T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
^'  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
rT*  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


iSlmggiBts. 


P  LOU  IS  MASSE  Y,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  aiid  Gravier 
streets,  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  returned. 


GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
•  Druggist,  and  Dealer  In  Paints, 
Oils,  Olsss,  Dve  Stuflh,  Perfumery, 
kc^  No.  12  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY    BONNABLE,   Whole- 
sale  Druggist,  No.  37  Tbhoupi- 
toulas-street,  New  Orleans. 


FP.  DUCONGB,  Druffgfst,  Im- 
•  porter  of  French  and  English 
Chemicals,  30  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 


THOMAS  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
Plantation  Druggist,  comer  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 

T"  HOMASLANG RIDC. E/VVhole- 
sale  Druggist,  Mo.  17  Canal-sU, 
New  Orleans. 


T  SYME  k  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
^  *  corner  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  In  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Mediclne8,8wedisn  Leeches, 
Perrumery,  etc.  New  Orleans. 


mra    (500b«. 


PEET,  SIMMS  k  CO.,  Importers 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  35  Magazine-si.,  N.  O. 


N5 


ORTH  BROTHERS  k  CO. 
_  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal 
ers  in  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  Maga- 
zine and  Common  sts^  N.  Orleans. 
Partners— U.  North,  W.  H.Nokth, 
A.  Ddthil,  E.  B.  Smiobs. 


BusnnESS  register — msM  orlsavs. 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  k,  CO^ 
Muliitractiirora  aiid  Dealers  in 
Saddlery  and  Sudillery  Wore,  No. 
15  Caaal-slreet,  New  Orleans. 


6team9t)ips. 

TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRE^ 
SURE  dTBAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
—Mexico— Meteor— Yacht.  Harris 
ic  Morgan,  No.  79  Tchoiipitotiind-su 
N.  O.  The^  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  semi-weekly. 


JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Commis- 
sion MerchanL,  and  Axent  iif  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Compa&oy,  for 
Havana,  Chatfrus,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  iNew  Vork.  Dttys  of 
sailing  —  lUlh  and  35ih  of  each 
mouth.  No.  96  Magazine-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Strain  0oobs. 

M~cCHJRE  &  SVUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers  In  Straw 
and  Silk  Hoods,  No.  9  Maga2iae-«l., 
up  Btoira,  New  Orleans. 


SabblcTQ. 


Hpt)ol0terers. 


F8EIGNOURET  k,  CO^  Up- 
•  holntery  and  Parniture  Ware- 
house,  144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con 
stantly  on  band  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Hoiuehold  Furniture. 


toixtt\)te. 


YOUNG  k,  CO.  (late  Nelson  A. 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.,  &Cm  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  4c.  CO.,  Man 
ufacturers  and  Importers  of 
Wutobesi  Jewelry,  Silver  Spotms, 
Forks,  Ladies,  4lc.,  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  &«.,  31 
Carop-st.,  and  33  Cnnal-st.,  N.  O. 

27  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

•»•  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Office  17  Maiden  Lane— 
Manulkctory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  V. 


toines. 


SEW  ELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wlnee  and  Liquors,  No.  IS 
Royal-street,  New  Orleans. 


tooobcn  toare. 


LEHDE  k,  KREBS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  makers.  No.  ^  St.  Charlet- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Sho^  mod 
Brogans,  for  gentlemen^s  wear  and 
phinlatlon  uses,  always  on  band  at 
reduced  prices. 


BEEBE  k  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
St.,  N.  O.,  D<mlers  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, &c 


itlisceUaneons. 


GUNS  &  PISTOLS.-WM.  KER- 
N  AG  HAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEU  Noa.  81  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  TuAs. 


N. 


MAR.ACHB,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  In  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retaiL  Noa.  19  and  21  Blenville- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SHELDON  k  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Camp-st.,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  In  Paper,  of  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


Iil  A.  TYLER,  30  Camp-street, 
li*  New  Orleans,  Manufacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

£.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  ean  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
•pectfuliy  Invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish CoaU  Office,  No.  18  Poydras- 
Btreet,  New  Orleans. 


rOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
f  Law,  New  Orleans. 


r    D.  B.  DkBOW,  Attorney  and 
P  •  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orlc 


r     H.    IVY,  AUomey  at  Law, 
•  New  Orleans. 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  and 
•  (ienenil  Commercial  Agent. 
Office  No.  i5  Common-street,  cor. 
of  Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY  AND   PAPER 
Han:<ing9.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-«u  New  Orleans. 

JOHN  H  AYMAN  k  00^  Dealert 
in  Limp^  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,   Pitch,  and   Ro«im 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  OiL    Ageals 
for  the  Newark  Ume,  Plaster,  tad 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazlne-sL,  N.  Orit 


HERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  ia 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  ime 
principles  of  surgery,  and  differs  in 
principle  of  action  (h>m  all  others: 
It  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  moet  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  fkcilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  eflbctuai  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  ogulnst  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor DRS  concluded  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  oflloe, 
No.70^t.  Charies-st.,  N.  Orleana. 

QTT*  Persons  sending  for  aTroM, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  incT 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


(^  EO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
T  Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
279  KIng-st.,  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charieston. 
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WJ.  JACOB  I  k  SON,  Impor- 
•  ters  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  S31  King- 
street.  Moderate  rates  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
l..ace  Goods,  Ribbons,  kc^  No.  167 
Meeting-st.,  Charleston. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STAINED- 
Glass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  186  Klng- 
>tree^  Charieston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.   Designs  fur^ 
nished  ttee  of  charge. 


M  ERIC  AN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
L  Wright  at  Janny,  Colombia. 


W    STEELE,   FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,   831  King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
comer  of  State  and  Cumberland 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths* 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  be  pro- 
duced here. 
============== 


JM.   EASON  k  BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers   of  Steam  En- 
gines  and    Machinery,   Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charieston,  8.  C. 
J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Easoic 


JF.  CHURCH,  House  and 'Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  Washstands,  kc 

O^  Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  fkimislMKl, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  anprorod 
manjier.  %*  Orders  fhim  tne  oottn- 
try  promptly  attended  to.  PoNO>a 
celebrated  COOKING  RANGES. 

or  HYDROSTATIC  BBD3,  tor 
iBvailda. 
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ART  L-HUNOART  IN  1852. 

The  territory  of  modem  Hungary  embraces  the  whole  of  ancient 
Pannonia,  and  about  two-thirds  of  Dacia.  It  is,  in  general,  a  ?ast 
plain,  sloping  from  the  north,  and  having  for  its  boundaries  t^e  rivers 
Danube  and  Save  on  the  south,  separating  it  from  Turkey,  and  on 
the  east,  north  and  west,  in  part,  the  Carpathian  nM>untdns,  whidi 
stretch  from  the  Danube,  near  Presbui^,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to 
the  north,  east  and  south,  until  they  arrive  at  the  Danube  again,  at 
the  place  called  the  Iron  Gates.  On  the  extreme  west,  south  of  the 
Danube,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Leitha  mountains,  an  arm 
of  the  Alps. 

The  area  of  Hungary  is  about  100,000  square  miles,  most  of  whidi 
is  exceedingly  fertUe,  well  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  except  in 
the  east,  and  enjoying  a  fine  climate.  The  whole  country  extends 
from  lat.  44^  5^  on  the  south,  to  lat  49^  39'  on  the  north,  and  be- 
tween 14p  and  26^^  of  east  longitude,  The  latitude  of  the  country, 
therefore,  is  that  of  Maine  and  the  southern  parts  of  Canada. 

All  the  numerous  rivers  of  Hungary  flow  in  a  southeast  direction, 
generally  into  the  Danube.  Besides  the  Danube,  the  other  naviga- 
ble riYers  are  the  Theisse,  the  most  important,  navigable  about  600 
miles.  The  Save  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  up  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa ;  and  the  Drave  is  navigable  280  miles.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  steam  navigation  has  been  intro- 
duced upon  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  now  established 
at  Vienna^  a  navigation  company,  called  "The  Austrian  Lloyd," 
which  has  now  over  fifty  steamboats  navigating  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries.  These  boats  are  small,  but  neat,  and  perform  the  whole 
route  between  Vienna  and  ConstantiBople,  through  the  Black  *Sea. 
29  VOL.  I. 
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Thej  are  managed  bj  English  engineers.  Die  navigation  of  the 
Danube  bj  steamboats  only  dates  back  as  far  as  1830.  Before  that 
time  the  stream  was  descended  by  miserable  boats  and  rafts,  like  the 
flatboats  of  the  Mississippi.  They  also  shared  the  same  fate  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage — that  of  being  knocked  to  pieces  for  fire-wood. 
The  trip  up  the  river  was  performed  in  a  species  of  canal  boats, 
drawn  slowly  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  horses,  as  the  river  is  rapid. 
The  introduction  of  steamers  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  improved  the 
trade  and  travel  of  the  Danube.  Count  Szeehenyi  has  been  the 
great  master-spirit  in  these  improvements,  it  being  by  him  that  the 
"  Austrian  Lloyd"  was  firmly  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  are  just  on  the  point,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
80,  of  wresting  forcibly  from  the  nands  of  the  company  the  whole  of 
their  steamers,  and  of  assuming  the  entire  navigation,  it  not  wishing 
to  have  the  interior  communications  of  Hungary  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  Austrian  officers.* 

The  navigntion  of  the  Danube  is  mudi  obstructed  in  many  parts, 
by  the  mill-boats  afloat  upon  it.  These  boats  are  double,  like  some 
of  our  ferry-boats,  with  the  mill-wheel,  moved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  between  the  two.  The  other  navigable  rivers,  particularly 
the  Theisse,  are  very  crooked,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  dwell  very  extensively  on 
the  physical  character  and  advantages  of  Hungary,  but  to  devote 
most  of  oar  space  to  the  present  political  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  present  state  of  political  af&irs  in 
Hungary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  its  political  con- 
dition prior  to  the  unfortunate  revolution  of  1848. 

Passing  over  the  more  early  periods  of  Hungarian  history,  in  the 
year  1526,  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  being  totally  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohaoz,  by  which  he  lost  a  large 
portion  of  his  dominions,  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Austria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hu'^gary,  in  1527, 
since  which  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  always  been  the  king  of 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  princes  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
despotic  conduct  towards  Hungary.  In  1683,  so  oppressive  had 
they  become,  that  the  Hungarian  nobles,  commanded  by  Tekeli, 
called  in  the  Turks  to  aid  them  in  shaking  ofl*  the  Austrian  servitude. 
The  Austrians,  however,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Turks,  and  in 
settling  the  differences  of  the  two  countries  by  the  treaties  of 
Carlowitz  and  Passarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  on 
tolerably  amicable  terms  with  Austria  until  the  last  disastrous  revo- 
lution. Austria,  however,  has  never  been  disposed  to  concede  mea- 
sures sufficiently  liberal  to  satisfy  the  leading  politicians  and  reformers 
of  Hungary. 

The  connection  of  Hungary  witli  Austria  was  a  very  peculiar  one. 
It  was  '^as  if  Mexico  should  voluntarily  unite  herself  witn  the  United 
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States,  but  still  retaimng  not  only  her  rights,  as  one  stsfee  of  the 
Union,  but  many  other  privileges  whioh  h^  belonged  to  her  as  an 
hidependent  power,  leaving  to  us  the  power  of  laying  tariff  duties 
and  raising  militia  from  her  people,  while  we  assumed  her  enemies 
as  ours,  and  used  her  forces  to  repel  any  attack  iip<»i  the  Union* 
Further  than  this  we  must  not  go ;  we  must  lay  no  taxes  on  Mexico 
without  the  consent  of  her  legislature ;  our  postal  system,  oar  crim- 
inal law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  are  not  to  extend  over  her 
territory,  and  any  great  measure  affecting  the  country  must  first  be 
presented  to  her  legislature  before  it  could  be  effective ;  and  lastly, 
our  President,  to  be  the  legal  President  of  Mexico,  must  be  inaugu- 
rated there  in  Mexico.  6uch  a  union  would  be  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  the  union  which  has  existed  been  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary for  centuries."* 

The  old  Hungarian  constitution,  which  existed  in  full  force  untQ 
1848,  was  strictly  feudal  in  all  its  parts,  recc^zbg  and  enforcing, 
in  all  its  totality,  the  monstrous,  barbarous,  and  oppressive  feucbl 
system  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  dmgerous,  however,  to  alter  it» 
as  Austria  ever  made  all  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution,  under 
which  Hungary  united  herself  ^ with  Austria,  a  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence. The  independence  of  the  country  depended  on  ito  adherence 
to  ita  old  feudal  constitution,  bad  as  it  was,  and  bad  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Hungarians  themselves. 
By  this  constitution  the  entire  population  was  divided  into  two 
classes — serfs,  and  nobles  or  freemen. 

All  the  lands  and  estates  of  the  country  were  by  law  supposed  to 
be  the  property  originally  of  the  nobles,  and  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  system  were  founded.  The  serfs, 
however,  either  held  lands  as  their  own,  or  occupied  those  held  by 
others.  The  exactions  made  upon  them  were' in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lands  which  they  held.  The  serf  holding  an  estate  of  from 
21  to  56  acres,  called  a  tessio^  was  subject  to  the  full  amount  of 
feudal  labor  to  the  noble.  The  serf  holding  a  ««mo  was  required  to 
labor  for  the  noble  104  days  in  a  year,  wi3i  hard  labor,  or  52  days 
with  oxen.  The  serf  not  owning  land,  and  only  occupying  alone  a 
house  and  garden,  was  required  to  labor  18  days  in  the  year ;  but 
if  he  occupied  them  with  others,  12  days  were  required.  £very  iesiio 
was  also  required  to  furnish  annually  one  person  for  a  three  davs' 
hunt,  the  feudal  master  fbmishinff  the  maUriel.  The  serf  was  also 
required  to  keep  in  repair  all  bridges  on  the  property  of  the  noble, 
and  to  fhmish  a  wagon,  with  two  or  more  horses,  to  soldiers  or  tra* 
velers  who  might  demand  it  of  the  village  judge,  who  allowed  him  58 
centa  for  every  five  miles  he  drove,  whidi  sum  was  deducted  from  his 
taxes.  The  feudal  labor  of  so  many  days'  work  in  a  year  was  called 
robot.  The  obligation  to  furnish  a  wagon  was  called  vortpann, 
which,  although  abolished  by  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  late  re- 
volution, has  been  revived  by  the  Austrian  govermnent 
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The  next  burden  of  the  serfs  wm  that  of  the  taxes.  In  the  first 
plaoe,  the  serf  was  obliged  to  pay  ime-ninih  of  all  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  his  fields^  of  his  wheat,  corn,  wine,  and  tobaccos  to  the  noble, 
his  haj  and  products  of  his  garden  alone  excepted.  The  tax  on  hia 
cottage  was  40  cents  a-year ;  then  came  the  "  domestic  tax/'  for  the 
support  of  the  national  parliament ;  and  lastly,  the  ''  war- tax."  The 
peasants  or  serfs  were  also  forced  to  quarter  the  soldiery,  and  to  fur- 
nish recruits  when  demanded ;  and  they  also  paid  a  tithe  to  the  Ca* 
tholic  church. 

Such  a  system  was  grievous  in  the  extreme,  it  must  be  admitted* 
It  was,  however,  worse  on  paper  than  in  practice,  in  some  respects. 
The  taxes  were  much  lessened  by  the  remarkable  economy  of  the 
Hungarian  government,  as  most  of  the  noblemen  taking  part  in  it 
paid  their  own  expenses,  even  when  members  of  the  parliament. 
The  taxes  were  also  greatly  diminished,  by  there  being  no  standing 
army  ever  supported  in  Hungary.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Mr. 
Brace,  from  whom  we  collect  these  facts,  ^^  whether  these  exactions, 
oppressive  as  they  were  upon  the  peasantry,  were  ever  materially 
heavier  than  those  which  press  upon  the  free  peasantry  of  England 
now."* 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  great  injustice  and  oppression  would 
often  be  practised,  under  such  a  sytem,  by  cruel  nobles.  This  waa 
guarded  against,  by  allowing  the  serfs  to  carry  all  cases  of  injustice 
before  courts  of  law,  in  which  the  noble  was  obliged  to  pay  all 
expenses.  In  all  difficulties  between  serf  and  serf,  the  noble  decided 
the  case ;  but  between  serf  and  noble,  a  country  magistrate  was 
called  in.  If  ^e  serf  was  destitute  of  counsel,  (which  was  seldom 
the  case,  as  lawyers  have  ever  been  more  abundant  in  Hungary  thaa 
in  the  United  States'  even,)  the  Amtitfiscal,  or  State's  Counsel,  was 
obliged  to  plead  for  him.  The  serf  had,  further,  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  the  Comitat,  in  certain  cases,  and  even  to  the  highest 
courts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Hungarian  serf  could  marry  as  he  chose.  He  could  sell, 
pawn,  or  loan,  all  his  property,  movable  or  immovable — the  pro- 
perty,  however,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  being  perpetually 
subject  to  the  feudal  exactions.  The  serf,  too,  could  buy  himself 
free  from  all  obligations  and  feudal  burdens,  and  he  could,  by  pur- 
chase, inheritance,  or  otherwise,  accumulate  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  property  to  himself,  to  the  amount  of  IIM  acres.f  He 
also  had  some  other  minor  privileges ;  and,  indeed,  his  condition  was 
greatly  better  than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria.  Still,  however,  the  old  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  was  the  embodiment  of  an  infamous  system  of 
oppression,  for  which  there  can  be  found  no  jusiidcation.  The  serfs, 
the  great  mass  of  the  population,  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights, 
and  obliged  to  support  the  idle  and  haughty  nobility,  and  the 
expenses  of  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

It  is  not  true,  that  all  of  the  serfs  of  Hungary  were  of  the  Sclavonic 
races,  and  that  all  of  the  nobles  were  Magyars.    There  are  millions 

*  Bimce's  Hanguy,  p.  161.  t  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
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of  Magyar  serfs,  though,  it  is  true,  that  those  belonging  to  the  Sla- 
vonic races  were  less  intelligent,  energetic  and  independent  than  the 
Magyars.  They  all,  however,  were  true  serfs,  and  bore  the  same 
feudal  burdens.  That  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  system  was  great 
and  heavily  borne,  is  proved  by  the  vengeance  the  serfe  wreaked  on 
their  masters,  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  during  the  revolution. 
Among  the  Wallachians,  the  serfs  inflicted  every  species  of  atrocity 
on  their  Magyar  masters,  who,  in  turn,  punished  them  with  unheard-of 
cruelties.  The  servile  war  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Wallachian 
serfs.  In  the  other  paiis  of  Hungary,  the  peasant  formed  quite  as 
efficient  and  patriotic  a  corps  in  the  array  as  any  other  class.  They 
were  among  Kossuth's  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 

The  NohUs  of  Hungary  are  not  nobles,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  other  countries,  but  more  properly  Freemen — a  pri. 
vileged  class.  The  nobility  in  Hungary  "  were  all  those  who  had 
come  to  be  allowed  by  law  certain  privileges  of  voting  and  holding 
property,  which  the  other  classes  did  not  have.  They  might  be  boot- 
Dlacks,  or  hostlers,  or  stone-cutters ;  but  as  long  as  they  belonged  by 
descent  to  this  class,  they  enjoyed  its  privileges,  and  were  *  NohleB^ 
as  Uie  German  writers  call  them.  There  would  be  an  equal  propri- 
ety, however,  in  calling  all  those  in  our  own  country,  having  the 
privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office,  '  Nobles^  and  those  deprived 
of  them,  »er/^."* 

The  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  or  freemen  were,  that  they 
eould  not  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion ;  that  in  every  trial  their  persons 
were  sacred  till  sentence  was  pronounced,  except  in  highway  robbery, 
perjury,  and  high  treason ;  that  they  could  hot  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
or  punished  with  corporeal  punishment,  and  that  they  could  appeal  to 
the  highest  courts;  that  no  person  not  a  noble  was  allowed  to 
accuse  them,  except  through  the  city  corporation  or  through  his  mas- 
ter. No  one  but  a  noble  could  purchase  a  noble's  estates.  All  his 
property  was  exempt  from  taxation,  from  all  tithes  to  the  clergy  or 
government,  and  from  all  payments  of  rates  or  contributions.  The 
noble  paid  no  tolls  on  bridges  or  highways,  nor  could  soldiers  be 
quartered  upon  him.  He  could  dispose  of  his  movable  property  as 
he  chose,  but  not  his  inherited  estates,  which  were  secured  to  his 
&raily ;  and  his  descendants  had  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  a  pawned 
estate,  800  years  after  the  time  of  the  contract. 

The  nobles^  even  if  occupying  the  lowest  position,  were  the  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  all  political  rights.  They  elected  all  members  of 
the  National  Legislature,  or  Diet,  and  all  county  or  district  officers. 
In  all  assemblies  for  taxing  the  people,  regulating  matters  of  internal 
government,  and  choosing  magistrates  and  judges,  the  nobles  alone 
had  a  voice.  They,  too,  were  the  only  ones  who  could  hold  office, 
even  in  the  church,  in  earlier  times. 

At  first  sight,  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a  monstrous 
system  would  be  grievously  oppressive ;  but  the  system  has  worked 
better  than  it  promised,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  fact,  that  this 

*  Brace's  Hunguj,  p.  998. 
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dasB  of  nobles  or  privileged  persons  belonged  to  all  grades  of  soolety, 
and  were,  in  genei'al,  the  most  able,  brave,  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
community.  The  nobles  did  not  represent  nationalities,  but  were 
from  all  classes.  Of  the  nobles  there  are  some  80,000  Sclavonians, 
Wallachians  and  Germans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
millions  of  Magyars  who  are  not  nobles. 

The  number  of  nobles  or  freemen,  in  1842,  was  estimated  by 
Fenyes  at  550,000  in  a  population  of  11,178,288,  excluding  Sieben- 
biirgen ;  or  nearly  every  twentieth  person  a  freeman,  or  voter  and 
office-holder.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  Hungary,  there  is 
one  freeman  for  every  fourteen  inhabitants,  the  feudal  system  now 
being  entirely  swept  away. 

There  were  also,  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  what  were  called 
Free  Communities,  embracing  large  tiacts  of  country  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  solely  peasants,  had  for  hundreds  of  years  enjoyed  all  the 
political  privileges  of  freemen  without  coming  under  the  head  of 
nobles.  Such  are  the  Jazyges,  the  Cumanians,  the  Haiducks,  and 
the  Szecklers.  These  send  their  own  members  to  parliament,  and 
elect  all  of  their  officers.  In  like  manner,  the  cities  were  nearly  all 
independent  to  the  same  extent. 

The  liabilities  of  the  nobles  were  as  follows :  they  were  liable  to 
extra  contributions  to  the  King,  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  they  could 
be  called  out,  at  the  summons  of  the  king,  to  do  military  duty  at 
their  own  expense.  These  were  no  light  burdens,  and  in  times  when 
wars  were  frequent  they  were  quite  oppressive.  For  instance,  in 
1809,  the  nobles,  to  the  number  of  17,000  cavalry  and  22,000  inian- 
try,  were  called  out  by  the  emperor,  and  a  war-tax  laid  upon  them  of 
about'  $7,500,000.  The  last  great  levy  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  threatening  Vienna.  The  entire  expenses  of 
a  campaign  were -required  to  be  paid  by  the  nobles ;  but  if  they  were 
called  to  march  out  of  Hungary,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 

There  is  still  another  class  in  Hungary,  the  Magiuiten^  Hagnatea, 
or  Lords.  They  come  under  the  head  nobles,  but  form  now  an  un- 
important part  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  at  all,  saya 
Mr.  Brace,  with  the  large  class  of  the  privileged  freemen.  They  are 
the  wealthy  landholders  of  the  country,  answering  pretty  nearly  to 
what  are  railed  in  this  country  the  Codfish  Aristocracy,  or  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  Of  immense  wealth,  they  have  always  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  squan- 
dered their  fortunes  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  in  Paris.  They  took 
no  part  in  the  revolution^  and  never  cared  anything  for  Hungary,  ex- 
cept for  the  rents  they  could  squeeze  from  their  tenants,  and  the 
studs  they  could  collect  on  their  estates.  They  have  ever  been  a 
race  of  proud,  indolent,  heartless  drones,  hanging  like  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  of  the  nation,  and  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
perpetuity  of  the  oppressive  feudal  system.  They  were  always,  and 
are  now,  thoroughly  despised  and  hated  by  the  people.  At  Vienna^ 
before  the  revolution,  their  immense  wealth  alone  gained  them  res- 
pect ;  but  now,  when  everything'  Hungarian  meets  with  "  the  cold 
shoulder^'  at  Vienna,  these  proud  unprincipled  magnates  find  no 
favor  there,  and  come  back  to  Hungary  only  to  find  still  less  amon 
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a  brare  and  intelligent  people  whom  they  exultingly  saw  perish 
under  the  Austrian  or  Russian  sword.  They  were,  during  the  revo- 
lution, the  tories  of  Hungary,  Should  another  revolution  be  success- 
ftil  in  Hungary — and  another  will  oome — these  renegade  magnates 
will  meet  with  their  reward.  Their  treatment  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, since  the  revolution,  is  not  a  little  singular.  Many  of 
tiiem  even  took  an  aotive  part  in  favor  of  Austria  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Austria  now  sneers  at  their  loyalty;  they  and  their  estates 
are  now  intolerably  taxed  ;  gens-cParfnea  and  spies  watch  them,  and 
they  fare  no  better  than  the  "  rebels,"  so  called.  By  way  of  revenge 
they  refuse  all  offices,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  live  in  cloomy 
retirement  on  their  estates.  Some  of  them  have  completely  cnanged 
their  political  views  since  the  revolution,  and  come  out  in  opposition 
to  Austria ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  They  would  favor 
almost  any  other  species  of  government  sooner  than  republicanism.* 

Lastly,  under  the  old  constitution,  comes  the  King,  The  right  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
the  chief  {prerogatives  of  the  crown  were — 1st,  the  power  of  making 
laws,  afler  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  the  Diet,  and  in  com- 
mon with  them ;  2d,  of  assembling  the  Diet  and  dissolving  it  at 
pleasure ;  3d,  the  highest  executive  authority  in  everything  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  which  involved  no  violation  of 
them ;  4th,  the  right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all  bisho- 
prics and  other  clerical  dignities ;  5th,  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
which  the  crown,  however,  only  mediately  exerciser  through  its 
officers ;  6th,  the  full  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war ;  7th,  the 
right  of  levying  troops,  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  war- 
like subsidies ;  8th,  Uie  right  of  calling  a  general  rising  of  the  country 
for  its  defence,  in  a  prescribed  legal  manner ;  9th,  the  right  of  par- 
doning ;  10th,  the  right  of  coining  money  ;  11th,  ^f  granting  Patents; 
I2th,  of  nominating  to  all  offices,  except  those  of  Falatine  of  Hun- 
gary, of  the  two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  minor  county  of- 
ficers ;  13th,  of  legitimizing  bastards ;  i4th,  of  transferring  the  right 
of  succession  to  a  daughter,  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs;  15th, 
the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's  estates,  where  there  are  no  male 
heirs ;  16th,  the  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronounced  by 
the  courts  of  justice ;  17th,  of  granting  letters  of  prosecution  ;  18tn, 
the  supreme  guardianship  of  orphans ;  19th,  the  post ;  20lh,  the 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  faulty  ad- 
ministration of  the  counties,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  same  was  suspended.  The  royal  commissioner 
sent  could  abrogate  resolutions  of  the  county  meetings,  in  the  king's 
name ;  suspend  county  officers,  and  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
them.  The  royal  authority  further  extended  to  the  disposition  of  the 
domestic  fund  of  each  county. 

Such  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  as  deduced 
from  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  in  1831,  by  Baron  De*  Baldacci.    They  were  what . 

*  Bnce't  Hcmgaiy,  p.  81,  et  psBtim. 
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Austria  claimed*  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  gave  the  emperor 
great  latitude.  The  king  daimed  the  right  of  levying  custom  duties 
at  will,  and  accordingly  surounded  the  country  with  a  barrier  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  The  internal  management  of  the  cities  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  government,  which  had  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  their  ofBcers. 

The  whole  of  Hungary  was  divided  into  comitate  or  counties,  an- 
swering to  our  states,  a  division  made  by  King  Stephen  about  the 
year  1000,  Each  county  was  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  There  were  also  two  deputy-lieutenants,  who 
presided  over  all  county  meetings,  held  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presided  as  chief  judges  in  the  county  courts. 
The  lord  lieutenant  was  the  only  ofiicer  of  a  county  appointed  by 
the  king ;  all  others  were  chosen  by  the  nobles  or  freemen.  Each 
oounty  and  each  free  city  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Legislature  or 
Diet.  The  deputies  went  to  the  Diet  under  strict  instructions,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  applied  for  directions  on  all  doubtful  and 
difficult  questions.  They  were  also  liable  to  recall  at  any  time,  for 
n^lect  of  instructions.* 

Since  the  year  1562,  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  divided  into  two 
chambers.  Before  that  time  the  members  all  assembled  in  one  body. 
After  the  division  the  upper  chamber,  called  the  Chamber  of  Mag- 
nates, consisted  of— 1st,  the  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  at 
their  head,  a^ primate;  2d,  the  ''  barones  et  comites  regni,''  or  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  two  classes ;  3d,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  52  counties  into  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided ;  and  4th,  the  barons,  sunmioned  by  letters  royal,  in- 
cluding every  prince,  count  and  baron  of  25  years  of  age.  The  Pala* 
tine  of  Hungary  presided  over  the  Chamber  of  Magnates. 

The  lower  chamber  consisted  of  the  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  towns,  and  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown  presided  over  it» 
The  first  business  of  the  Diet  was  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the 
crown.  The  lower  house  could  also  originate  propositions.  The 
upper  house  could  only  approve  or  veto. 

The  Palatine  was  a  viceroy,  or  representative  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  resided  at  Buda.  The  Grand 
Chancery  of  Hungary  had  its  seat  at  Vienna,  where  all  government 
business  was  transacted. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  let 
us  take  a  single  comitat  or  state,  for  the  Hungarian  oomitat  answer- 
ed to  our  division  of  state.  Each  state  had  its  own  provincial  adminis- 
tration. It  carried  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  far  beyond  anything 
known  in  this  country.  It  was  much  more  a  "  sovereign  state"  than 
any  of  ours ;  for  it  could  treat  with  foreign  powers.  A  Hungarian 
state  could  disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Central  Government,  and  by 
means  of  its  state  legislature  send  them  back  vetoed.  As  stated  before^ 
it  could  at  any  moment  recall  a  deputy  from  the  Diet,  for  violating  in- 

•  Pagei's  Hungiry,  yol.  1,  pp.  399-^12. 
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stniotions ;  and  moreover  it  could  reject  all  orders  or  sentences,  both 
from  Hunflarian  or  Austrian  courts,  from  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  irom  the  home  office,  or  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
himself,  if  it  found  them  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land.* 
Such  powers  held  by  a  state  are  altogether  without  parallel.  The 
▼eriest  stickler  in  this  country  for  state  rights  never  dreamed  of 
such  as  these.  Even  nullification  itself  is  thrown  completely'in  the 
shade.  In  a  state  of  Hungary,  nullification  was  a  practical  every-day 
afl&ir — not  a  mere  man  of  straw — a  mere  thing  on  paper. 

Each  state  had  its  state  legislature,  composed  of  all  the  voters  of  the 
state.  They  met  in  assembly  four  times  a  year.  The  governor  of 
the  state,  who  was  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown,  was  ex-officio 
president  of  the  legislature,  and  the  only  person  who  could  summon 
the  legislature. 

The  influence  of  the  (srown,  over  even  the  most  minute  affairs  of 
the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able ;  for,  besides  each  of  the  52  states  of  Hungary  having  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  governor 
had  the  power  of  approval  of  all  candidates  for  state  offices ;  that  is, 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  presented  by  the  voters,  as 
suitable  to  fill  the  office,  the  governor  selected  three,  one  of  whom 
must  be  chosen.  The  governor  had  the  control  of  all  the  courts  and 
police ;  he  also  held  courts  of  his  own,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
execution  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  orders  from 
the  state  department,  or  home  office,  when  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature,  was  entrusted  to  him.  All  communications  between  the 
state  and  its  deputies  passed  through  him.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
proper  division  of  the  taxes,  and  the  control  of  various  charitable 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  interests  of  orphans ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  \x>  summon  all  voters  of  the  state,  every  three  years,  to  the 
election  of  state  officers.  With  all  these  powers,  and  holding  his 
position  independent  of  the  people,  the  governors  were  still  not  al- 
lowed by  the  people  to  deviate  much  from  the  popular  wish.  Elec- 
tions were  always  more  or  less  turbulent,  and  the  governors  were 
often  compelled  to  adopt  measures,  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
people,  winch  the  laws  did  not  sanction.  Popular  violence  was  al- 
most sure  to  follow  any  attempt  of  a  governor  to  force  upon  the 
people  an  unpopular  candidate.  If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Brace,  royal  governors  have  been  summarily  thrown  out  of  their 
windows  headlong  by  the  mob,  for  attempting  to  impose  unpopular 
candidates  on  the  people,  or  showing  an  improper  favoritism. 

The  state  legislature  controlled  ali  the  domestic  taxes,  fixed  the 
rate  for  each  parish,  and  drew  up  the  lists  and  classifications  of  the 
contributions  to  government..  It  regulated  the  schools,  prisons, 
watched  over  the  police,  and  could  demand  an  account  of  all  the 
officials,  and  order  force  to  be  used  against  such  of  them  as  resisted 
the  sentences  of  courts.    It  settled  diffisrenoes  between  landlord  and 
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peasant,  fixed  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  ordered  the  levies  of 
soldiers,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  all  cases  affecting  its  own  dignity. 
It  chose  the  members  for  the  National  Assembly,  or  Diet,  instructed 
and  recalled  them.  It  discussed,  and  could  reject,  all  obnoxious  acts 
of  the  Diet.  All  communications  of  the  state  to  other  states,  or  to 
the  general  government,  were  made  in  this  body.  The  legislature 
of  a  state  was  in  &ct  virtually  independent  of  the  Diet,  for  it  could 
annul  its  acts.  Questions,  too,  discussed  in  the  Diet,  but  lefl  unde- 
cided, were  often  taken  up  by  the  state  legislatures,  decided,  and 
carried  into  effect  v  and  oflen  an  extra  session  was  called  to  do  this, 
the  decision  to  stand  imtil  the  next  regular  session. 

Every  third  year  the  great  state  election  was  held,  at  whidi  every 
officer,  except  the  governor,  was  to  be  chosen.  If  we  may  believe 
the  accounts  of  Paget,  Brace,  and  other  writers  on  Hungary,  these 
triennial  elections  were  extremely  exciting  and  tumultuous,  being 
accompanied  by  all  the  drinking,  processions,  noise,  chairing,  stump- 
speeches,  political  spouting,  cudgels,  broken  heads,  etc.,  of  our  Ame- 
rican and  British  elections.  Lives  were  sometimes  lost.  At  the 
election  the  governor  or  his  deputy  presided,  with  his  approving 
power.  The  choice  was  made  by  acclamation,  except  in  a  case  where 
the  contest  ran  high,  when  it  was  decided  by  ballot. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  states  were  into  districts,  and  again  into 
parishes  of  districts,  of  which  there  were  from  four  to  six  in  each 
state.  At  the  head  of  each  district  were  the  district  judge  and  a 
board  of  selectmen.  These  divided  the  taxes  among  the  single  par- 
ishes, attended  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  to  the  condition  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  They  formed 
a  court  for  certain  minor  offences,  and  no  state  court  could  be  held 
without  their  presence.  The  orders  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
home  office  passed  through  them  to  the  parish  magistrates.  Each 
parish,  too,  had  its  separate  local  government,  as  well  as  the  district 
and  state.  It  consisted  of  the  village  judge,  an  assistant  judge,  the 
selectmen,  and  clerk,  all  chosen  by  the  villagers  and  freeholders  of 
the  parish.  In  their  elections  the  lords  of  the  manor  decided  what 
three  were  to  be  candidates  for  any  office  in  the  parish  ;  but  if  the 
lords  disagreed  about  them,  the  district  judge  decided.  Many  of  the 
parishes  were  entirely  free  from  the  interference  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  In  the  parishes  the  selectmen  and  judges  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  minutest  details  of  the  government  of  the  parish,  all 
their  acts  being  subject  to  investigation  by  state  officers.  The  vil- 
lage  judges  were  peasants,  and  liable  to  feudal  labor,  except 
during  the  term  of  their  office.  As  the  officers  of  the  districts  divided 
the  taxes  among  the  several  parishes,  so  the  officers  of  the  parishes 
divided  the  taxes  among  the  severaj  individuals- of  the  parish,  and 
sent  in  their  lists  to  the  collectors.  They  levied  the  conscripts  for 
the  army,  regulated  the  local  police,  executed  the  orders  of  Uie  dis- 
trict judlge  and  of  the  legislature,  provided  for  the  poor,  and  inspect- 
ed the  condition  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  They  were  also  obliged 
to  send  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  his  approval,  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  coming  year.    ]£  he  neglected  to  < 
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mine  it,  it  was  examined  at  his  expense  by  state  officers  of  investi- 
gation. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  uitemal  government  of  Hungary 
before  the  late  revolution,  as  derived  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Bracers  "  Hun- 
gary in  1851,"  and  from  other  authorities.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  serfdom,  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  all  forming  so  many  discordant  elements.  The  'system 
was  entirely  too  complicated  for  the  general  cood,  it  being  difficult 
often  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  through  the  long  course  it  was 
necessary  to  pursue.  The  central  government  was  powerless,  from 
the  vetoing  power  of  the  state  legislatures,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  measures  of  general  good  could  never  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Brace  thinks  that  the  government  was  too  democratic.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  too  aristocratic.  The  aristocracy — the  nobles — 
were  the  real  rulers,  and  only  adopted  democratic  forms  to  increase 
the  more  their  power  against  the  king.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  king  and  noble.  By  democracy,  we  understand  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people ;  but,  what  kind  of  a  democracy  could  that  have 
been  in  Hungary  before  1848,  where,  in  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions,  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-fivethousand  voters, 
and  these  nobles,  to  whom  the  great  mass  were  obliged,  for  no  equiva- 
lent whatever,  to  pay  feudal  service  1 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  constitution  of  Hungary  was,  its  mainte- 
nance of  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  perfection,  as  established  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  system,  however,  it  is  due  to  Hungary  to  say, 
owed  its  continuance  more  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  Austria  than 
to  the  Hungarians.  The  latter  had  long  been  opposed  to  the  system  ; 
but  the  fear  of  Austria  kept  them  from  making  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom  would  require, 
for  Austria  would  make  that  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Hunga- 
rians had  long  since  been  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Conser- 
vatives and  the  Radicals,  The  former  were  for  maintaining  the  old 
constitution  entire — 1st,  Because  they  feared  th%t  any  change  in  it 
would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  for  wresting  from 
Hungary  its  entire  constitution  :  2d,  From  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
property  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  would  require.  The 
total  amount  of  property  invested  in  feudal  labor  in  Hungary  was 
estimated  at  from  90  to  $100,000,000,  all  of  which  would  be  sacri- 
ficed at  once  by  abolishing  the  system  :  3d,  Many  large  estates  were 
pawned  for  years  to  come  on  the  feudal  labor  belonging  to  them ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into,  loans  made,  and  large  sums  borrowed, 
all  based  on  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  feudal  labor.  The 
abolition  of  the  system  would  ruin  thousands — and  all  for  a  senti- 
ment, the  Conservatives  added. 

The  Radicals^  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Kos- 
suth, Deak,  and  Batthyanyi,  argued,  that  their  party  would  suffer  by 
the  change  quite  as  much  as  the  Conservatives,  since  they  too  were 
living  on  feudal  labor,  and  would  share  equally  in  the  loss  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  capital  vested  in  feudal  service. 
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For  manj  years  the  question  agitated  the  ooimtry.  The  platform 
of  the  Radicals  was : — 

Ist.  Full  equality  before  the  law, 

2d.  An  entire  abolition  of  feudal  privileges  and  feudal  exactions 
from  the  peasants. 

8d.  A  more  general  distribution  of  the  right  of  suflfrage. 

But  little  progress  was  made  for  a  long  time  on  the  subject.  A 
great  effort  was  made  in  1832-36,  which  failed,  however,  in  its  maia 
object,  that  of  doing  away  with  the  feudal  service  altogether,  but 
which  succeeded  in  alleviating  somewhat  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  serf.  The  official  account  of  the  changes  m^e  are  given  by  Mr. 
Brace,  but  are  too  lengthy  for  our  pages.  The  substance  of  them  is, 
that  the  serf  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  exactions  of  the  noble, 
and  better  secured  against  mudi  unjust  and  tyrannical  treatment. 
The  serf  was  also  allowed  to  hold  his  land  on  an  unlimited  lease. 
The  peasant  was,  in  effect,  made  the  owner  of  his  land,  or  if  not,  at 
least  the  occupier  for  ever,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  landlord 
could  not  deprive  him  of  it ;  and  the  land,  or,  more  strictly,  the  right 
of  occupation  could  be  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  serf,  how- 
ever, was  not  relieved  from  forced  labor. 

The  contest  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  entirely 
was  continued,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Radicals  gained  new  force 
from  the  stirring  events  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
length,  in  1848,  the  overwhelming  power  of  Kossuth's  eloquence, 
tc^ther  with  the  general  efforts  of  his  p»rty,  carried  everything 
before  them.  The  feudal  system  was  swept  away  entirely,  and  that 
too  by  the  vote?  of  lai^e  numbers,  who  thus  voluntarily  sacrificed  all 
they  possessed.  The  nobles,  with  no  force  to  compel  them,  abolished 
at  a  blow  the  serfdom  of  millions  of  peasants,  and  sacrificed  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  $100,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  extended,  and  tvery  man,  under  a  few  appropriate  con- 
ditions, was  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  Hungary  so  happy  as  at  the  time 
of  this  great  reform  ;  but  they  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it.  The 
war  with  Austria  followed,  and  all  know  the  result.  The  whole 
nation  were  trampled  down  by  the  aid  of  Russia,  a  power  ever  ready 
to*  block  the  wheels  of  freedom.  Austria  alone  would  have  been 
powerless ;  and  even  with  Russia  to  aid  her,  she  could  have  done  but 
little  towards  crushing  the  liberty  of  Hungary,  if  the  Hungarians 
themselves  had  been  united.  Here  was  the  grand  difficulty.  There 
was  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  themselves.  Kossuth, 
though  a  great  and  good  man,  was  not  the  man  for  the  hour.  He 
was  great  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  no  general.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  for  the  work  that  it  was  necessary  to  perform.  He  lacked 
sternness  and  decision,  at  that  time  so  much  needed.  He  needed  the 
just  severity  and  military  ability  of  a  Washington,  the  sternness  of 
a  Cromwell,  and  the  decision,  bravery,  and  determination  of  a 
Jackson.  He  could  plan,  but  he  could  not  fight;  he  could  convict, 
but  he  could  not  sign  a  death-warrant.  He  could  see  the  foul  treach- 
ery of  Gdrgey,  but  he  had  not  the  decision  to  bring  him  to  justice. 


If  he  had  ordered  his  exeoutioii  the  moment  his  treachery  was  dis- 
covered, he  might  have  saved  his  oountry.  Still,  with  all  these 
defects,  the  purity  of  Us  motives  is  admitted,  even  now,  by  all  in 
Hungary.  No  one  there  casts  a  slur  on  the  stainless  honor  of  his 
political  course.*  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  in  Hungary.  The 
people  idolize  him.  It  was  he  who,  by  his  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
by  his  eloquence,  obtained  the  reforms  of  1835  and  of  1848.  The 
name  of  Kossuth  is  sacred  to  every  Hungarian.  The  poorest  pea- 
sant in  Hungary  venerates  his  name ;  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
advocated  their  liberation  from  serfdom,  still  rings  in  their  ears. 
They  everywhere  speak  of  him  with  raptures,  and  are  confident  that 
the  day  is  not  distant^when  he  will  return  to  liberate  their  country. 

There  is  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  Austria  so  much 
dreads  as  Louis  Kossuth.  ^'  Even  now,  with  Austrian  soldiers  in  eve- 
ry village,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  without  arms  or  means,  despoiled  of 
its  best  and  bravest,  the  land  needs  but  his  voice  to  start  it  again 
into  a  whirlwind  of  revolution."  Soldiers  are  flogged  in  the  Austrian 
army  for  barely  mentioning  his  name. 

The  condition  of  Hungary  since  the  revolution  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  whole  country  is  treated  as  a  conquered  province.  The 
entire  old  government  of  Hungary  was  swept  away  at  a  blow — diet, 
states,  districts,  parishes  and  a^, — and  every  dty,  town  and  village 
filled  with  Austrian  soldiers.  The  judges  were  dismissed,  and  foreign 
soldiers  put  in  Uieir  place.  Commissioners  of  the  crown  were  sub- 
stituted for  district  judges.  Every  oflicer  in  the  land  was  turned  out, 
and  a  foreigner — a  Bohemian  or  Austrian — put  in  his  place.  The 
Austrian  police  system  is  everywhere  established.  The  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  villages,  who  formerly  managed  their  own  aflairs,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers,  now  are  everywhere  subjected  to  military 
authority.  Let  one  imagine  all  the  officers  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
governor  down  to  the  constables  and  watchmen,  turned  out  of  oflice 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  foreign  soldiers  put  in  their  stead,  aided  by 
a  Bwarm  of  foreign  police,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
present  internal  government  of  Hungary.  The  system  of  passports 
or  permits  is  also  introduced,  and  no  one  can  pass  without  tnem. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  gun  or  other  weapon,  except  by  getting 
out  a  special  permit.  The  people  of  Hungary  were  all  disarmed^ 
and  forbidden  to  have  arms ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  large  quantities 
of  arms  have  been  buried,  or  otherwise  concealed  in  the  country,  in 
anticipation  of  another  revolution.  No  man  is  allowed  to  speak 
against  the  government,  and  Austrians  are  stationed  in  every  quar- 
ter. One  cannot  enter  a  public-house  or  walk  the  streets  without 
being  watched.  The  Hungarian  costume  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  exhibit  the  Hungarian  flag. 

The  Austrian  postal  system  is  introduced,  and  all  letters  directed 
to  suspected  persons  are  opened  by  the  government  officials. 

By  such  means  as  these  has  the  Austrian  government  attempted 


*  Brace's  Huogaiy,  p.  47. 
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to  blot  out  the  recollection  of  what  Hongarj  former! j  was ;  but  tlnee 
sad  changes  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  recollections  of  tlie  Hunga* 
rians  and  to  embitter  them  the  more  against  the  goyemment  Thou* 
sands  of  them  would  emigrate  to  America  if  they  could  get  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  passports  would  not  be  given  them  to  leare  it. 

The  next  aim  of  the  Austrian  government,  since  the  revolution, 
has  been  to  extract  from  the  Hungarians  as  large  a  revenue  as  possi- 
ble. The  war  cost  Austria  about  $60,000,000,  and  the  entire  debt 
of  Austria  is  1400,000,000.  The  Austrians  are  now  endeavoring  to 
liquidate  by  imposmg  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  Hungarians,  a  thing 
to  which  they  were  never  accustomed.  They  never  paid  over 
$6,000,000  of  direct  taxation,  a  sum  not  very  large  for  15,000,000  of 
people.  Austria  commenced  by  monopolizing  the  trade  in  tobacco. 
Those  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco  must  first  get  a  permit  from  govern- 
ment. When  the  crop  is  about  half  grown  government  commission- 
ers visit  the  field  and  estimate  the  crop.  At  harvest  time  they  visit 
again,  and  take  the  amount  of  the  tobacco.  If  it  falls  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  first  estimate,  the  poor  peasant  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence. But  the  tobacco  raised  is  not  die  farmer's.  It  belongs  to  die 
government.  He  is  required  to  carry  the  whole  crop  to  the  govern- 
ment warehouses,  where  he  is  obliged  to  receive  what  the  government 
chooses  to  give  him.  For  a  lot  of  tobacco  worth  $^  the  government 
gives  from  $3.50  to  $6.     If  one  wishes  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  the 

fovemment,  he  can  have  it  for  $35 !  This  is  a  case  cited  by  Mr, 
Jrace.  "  I  heard  instances  of  government  taxation,"  says  he,  "  even 
worse  than  this,  where  the  dead  loss  to  the  planter  would  approach 
90  per  cent."  This  is  absolutely  stealing ;  and  yet  this  is  a  fitir  spe- 
cimen of  Austrian  government  civilization.  Such  plundering  would 
disgrace  Turkey,  or  even  Mexico.  Of  course  there  is  no  inducement 
for  the  Hungarians  to  raise  tobacco,  and  its  culture  is  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

The  most  singular  thing  of  all  in  this,  is  the  idea  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on,  or  by  monopolizing,  the  products 
of  the  soil — just  as  though  the  Hungarians  or  any  other  people 
would  raise  a  crop  of  any  thing  which  they  knew  Uie  government 
would  seize,  at  one-fourth  its  value,  the  moment  it  was  harvested ! 
This  is  another  specimen  of  Austrian  stupidity. 

The  next  article  taxed  is  wine,  which  pays  a  tax  of  from  50  to  75 
per  cent.  Of  course  the  making  of  wine  is  greatly  diminished.  Be- 
sides, the  vineyard  is  taxed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

Next,  every  house  and  garden  pays  a  tax,  and  the  whole  male 
population  pay  a  poll-tax  of  $1  50  each.  Such  things  were  unknown 
under  the  Hungarian  government.  The  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  is,  that,  although  the  feudal  system  has  no  existence,  the 
people  are  more  oppressed  than  ever,  as  they  have  now  no  political 
rights  whatever.  They  have  the  expenses  to  bear  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, more  expensive  than  that  of  Hungary  ever  was ;  they  are 
disarmed,  and  cannot  shoot  a  crow  in  their  corn-fields  without  a  per- 
mit from  government.  If  liiey  wish  to  write  they  caxi  only  use 
stamped  paper,  for  whidi  they  must  pay  the  govemm^it  price. 
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TbejT  cannot  visit  one  another  witihout  a  pass.  Diey  caanot  send  a 
letter  through  the  mail  without  its  heing  liahle  to  be  opened  by  the 
police.  They  cannot  converse  in  company  without  being  watched  by 
an  Austrian  official.  There  is  no  liberty  of  speech,  even  in  the  pul- 
pit, for  the  police  are  everywhere,  and  even  dictate  themes  to  the 
dergy — in  short,  they  live  under  a  most  arbitrary,  unjust  and  anney* 
ing  military  despotism.  "  Where  now  are  the  rishts,"  say  the  Hun- 
garian peasant,  ^^  which  I  had  under  Kossuth  1  Where  are  our  elec- 
tions, our  officers,  our  judges  1  I  could  vote  then,  I  could  be  chosen 
for  an  office.  I  could  speak  and  act  then  as  I  chose.  Where  now  is 
all  this  ?  Now  I  have  gens^armes  all  the  while  watching  me ;  I  can- 
not stir  without  permission.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
fovemment.  Besides,  I  must  pay  taxes  for  every  thing  I  eat,  and 
rink,  and  own.     Where  is  our  freedom  1" 

Such  is  the  degraded  condition  of  Hungary  in  18^2.  How  long 
it  will  last  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  Hun- 
gary is  now  less  favorably  disposed  towards  Austria  than  ever ;  and 
she  never  can  be  reconciled  to  her  condition.  Before  the  revolution 
there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  country  who  opposed  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  its  independence.  They  joined  the  Anstrians,  and 
waged  a  cruel  war  upon  the  Mi^ars.  The  Austrians  had  deceived 
them,  by  representing  to  thei^  that  the  intentions  of  the  Magyars 
towards  them  were  not  good.  They  now  see  how  shamefully  they 
were  deceived,  and  that  the  Magyars  were  their  true  friends.  They 
are  now  as  bitter  against  the  Austrians  as  ever  the  Magyars  were. 
Those  Croats,  Sclavoiilans,  and  Wallachs,  who,  in  the  war  with  the 
Austrians,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  greatly  checked  and  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  Hungarian  patriots,  would  now,  if  the  war 
were  to  break  out  again,  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  latter. 

In  the  last  struggle,  the  forces  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  were  ne- 
cessarily divided.  In  the  south  of  the  country  they  had  to  repel  the 
Croats  and  Raizen,  who  kept  up  a  guerrilla  war  through  the  agency 
of  Austrian  emissaries ;  in  the  north,  the  Wallachs  waged  a  crucd 
peasant  war  frorn  the  same  cause.  To  keep  these  all  quiet  the  pat> 
riots  had  to  maintain  a  divided  force,  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  kept  the  vrhole  Russian  army  at  bay. 

Then  there  was  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Magnates,  resisting  the  patriot  movements  and  fiivoring  the  ene- 
my. But  these,  too,  would  not  now  act  the  same  part.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  Austrians  since  the  revolution  has  taught  them  who 
were  their  real  friends.  They  now  hate  the  Austrians,  and  favor  the 
cause  of  the  Magyars.  They,  too,  would  not  be  indifferent,  or 
favor  the  Austrian  cause  in  another  struggle.  ''  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
8ay»"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  after  careful  observation  and  intercourse 
with  every  class  of  society,  that  a  well-supported  movement  would 
carry  with  it  every  class,  and  race,  and  party,  upon  the  Hungarian 
soil."* 


*  Braco's  Hiiiig«ry,  p.  401. 
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The  Aostfliaiis  conquered  by  takiag  advantage  of  the  divifflons 
among  the  Hungarians ;  by  widening  these  divisions  through  their 
emissaries ;  and  lastly,  by  calling  in  an  army  of  90,000  Russians  to 
attack  the  divided  Hungarian  forces.  But  let  now  another  war 
break  out,  and  Hungary  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  success.  She 
can  raise  in  a  few  days  an  army  of  300,000  vigorous  men ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  150,000  Hungarians  in  the  present  Austrian  army, 
who  need  but  the  word  of  Kossuth  to  make  them  mardi'over  into 
the  Hungarian  ranks.  We  say,  the  word  of  Kossuth,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wonderful  and  universal  attachment  of  almost 
every  man  *  in  Hungary  to  him.  His  name  is  upon  the  lips  of  alt, 
and  the  very  places  where  he  stood  in  their  towns,  while  pouriqg 
forth  liis  stirring  eloquence,  are  venerated.  If  Kossuth  were  to  ap- 
pear among  them  now,  a  universal  and  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
whole  population  would  be  the  consequence.  But  Kossuth  will  wait 
till  the  favorable  moment.  All  the  Hungarians  now  need  are  arms, 
and  arms  they  will  have ;  and  when  Hungary  once  more  rises — may 
the  day  be  not  far  distant — the  world  will  witness  a  struggle  such  as 
she  never  witoessed  before.  "  A  nation  of  strong  meiv^  says  Mr. 
Brace,  ^^  embittered  and  maddened  by  years  of  insult,  and  oppression, 
and  d^radation,  will  then  be  fighting  as  if  in  despair.  There  will 
be  fighting  as  if  there  was  no  hope,  a^d  no  escape — ^mercy  will  not 
be  thought  o£  I  know  the  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man  on  the  Hungarian  plain,  from  the  clergyman  of  the  village  to 
the  lowest  peasant  of  the  prairie,  who  will  not  grasp  scythe  or 
sword  for  this  last  contest.  It  will  be  the  ^al  effort — the  last 
struggle  of  a  nation  for  life."  The  struggle  would  be  sublime  and 
glorious,  let  its  termination  be  what  it  might. 

The  subject  of  foreign  aid  to  Hungary  ]^  been  the  theme  of  much 
discussion  in  this  country  since  the  arrival  of  Kossuth.  That  great 
man  has  been  ridiculed  by  some,  and  abused  by  others,  for  asking 
for  aid  from  this  country  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  stru^le 
for  Hungarian  independence.  For  ourselves,  we  must  and  will 
speak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.  Kossuth,  a  poor,  oppressed  and 
exiled  patriot,  driven  from  his  country,  now  conquered  and  groaning 
under  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  the  Austrian  government,  lands 
upon  our  shore  and  asks  us  for  aid.  For  this  he  has  been  ridiculed 
and  abused  by  many  calling  themselves  republicans.  Now,  what  is 
there  more  natural  than  for  the  exiled  Hungarian  patriots  to  call 
upon  other  nations,  favorable  to  liberty,  for  aid  ? — for  aid  in  any 
form — material,  immaterial,  private  or  public  ?  Certainly,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  so  doing — not  even  in  calling  for  public  aid— 
and  we  of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  denounce  Kossuth,  even 
for  asking  for  public  aid,  since  we  once  did  the  same  ourselves,  and 
received  such  aid.  France,  be  it  said  to  her  honor,  did  not  turn  the 
"  cold  shoulder"  upon  us  when  we  asked  for  aid — did  not  denoimce 
our  agents  as  "  humbugs,"  as  Kossuth  has  been  denounced.  She 
nobly  lent  us  material  aid ;  and  Kossuth  knowing  this,  very  naturally 
supposed  that  he  would  find  aid  in  America ;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
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cause  of  the  sympathy  we  had  already  manifested,  as  a  nation,  for 
the  Hungarian  cause. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  our  goyemment  should  have 
lent  Hungary  material  aid,  thus  throwing  ourselves  into  a  foreign 
war  with  Austria.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  expediency,  and 
Kossuth  himself  did  not  view  it  in  any  other  light.  But  we  do  main- 
tain, that  Kossuth  should  have  been  differently  treated ;  and  that 
our  government  should  have  drawn  up,  and  formally  promulgated 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  to  the  world,  a  powerful  and  indignant  pro- 
test against  the  subjugation  and  cruel  treatment  of  Hungary.  This 
course  the  honor  of  our  country  required.  This  course  was  the  only 
one  that  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  public  sympathy  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  had  already  shown  for  Hungary — the  only  one  that 
was  consistent  with  our  national  character,  our  Constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  government — the  only  one,  too,  that  would  be 
at  all  consistent  with  our  own  past  conduct  in  the  hour  of  need, 
poverty,  oppression  and  distress ;  for  we,  be  it  remembered,  were 
onoe  the  humble  petitioners  at  the  doors  of  a  foreign  nation  for  sym- 
pathy, support  and  **  material  aid." 

As  it  was,  the  whole  conduct  of  our  government  respecting  Hun- 
gary bears  upon  its  face  an  appearance  of  insincerity  ;  or,  if  not  that, 
of  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
national  character,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  our  liberties  and  political 
principles ;  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  mere  considerations  of  pure  sel- 
fishness to  govern  our  national  conduct;  of  a  disposition  to  cringe  to 
foreign  powers,  and  to  treat  the  basest  principles  of  government,  and 
tiie  basest  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  with  politeness  ;  of  a  fear, 
a  mean,  cowardly  fear,  of  giving  offence  to  the  base,  corrupt  and  in- 
human despots  of  Austria  and  Russia;  of  an  utter  want  of  that  open, 
manly,  frank,  fearless  and  republican  character,  that  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  manifest  in  the  acts  of  our  government,  ennobling  it  to 
proclaim  nobly  to  the  world  at  all  times  the  sacred  principles  of 
republican  government  and  the  rights  of  all  men,  whether  in  Hun- 
gary or  America. 

We  profess  to  be  free  and  independent ;  but  is  it  true,  or  not,  that 
our  government  dares  not  to  proclaim  fearlessly  to  the  world  its  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  to  denounce,  by  public  protest,  the  tyran- 
nies and  cruelties  that  are  practised  by  other  nations  1  One  would 
think  so,  from  the  caution  manifested  by  our  government  in  respect 
to  Kossuth  and  to  Hungary. 

The  whole  course  of  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  Kossuth 
and  Hungary  has  been  about  this  :  professing  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Hungary,  our  government  invited  Kossuth  in  exile  to  our  shores, 
and  even  sent  a  national  vessel  to  convey  him  hither.  The  distin- 
guished Hungarian,  of  course,  anticipated  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  United  States  government.  So  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  received  him  in  a  noble 
manner,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  shores ;  but  not  so 
with  the  government.  Here  he  met  with  a  coolness  that  was  a 
stranger  to  all  Hungarian  Ideas  of  hospitality.  Kossuth  had  observed 
VOL.  I.  30 
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the  same  oolS  hospitality  in  the  British  goverament;  but  it  did  not 
surprise  him  there,  for  in  England  he  breathed  the  air  of  monarchj. 
It  was,  however,  with  real  surprise,  that  he  found  the  same  coldness 
at  Washington,  the  very  focus  of  republicanism.  Here  he  looked  for 
a  most  cordial  and  genuine  republican  reception  ;  but  all  was  as  cold 
as  monarchy,  even  to  the  republican  Governor  of  Hungary,  who 
came,  by  express  invitation,  a  guest  to  our  shores.  He  was  quietly 
told :  "  Governor  Kossuth,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you ;  we  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  you  for  Hungary ;  we  acknowledge  the  justness, 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  principles ;  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  your  wrongs,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  removed ; 
but  we  are  sorry,  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
you ;  we  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  robbed  of  your  country, 
and  of  your  natural  rights,  and  exiled  from  the  land  of  your  birth— 
tiiat  you  are  our  brother  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  But  still, 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Material  aid  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  for  a  further  demonstration  of  our  sympathy,  it  will  not 
do.  We  would  offend  Austria  and  Russia  if  we  were  to  speak 
louder  than  we  have ;  and  Austria,  you  know,  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation." 

Kossuth, — ^And  do  the  Americans  think  more  of  offending  such  an 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  government  as  Austria,  than  of  maintain- 
ing and  diffusing  their  noble  political  principles  t  Are  they  afraid 
to  speak,  and  to  denounce  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  1  If  so,  then  have 
they  degenerated  since  the  glorious  days  of  Washington. 

Government — No,  no,  Governor ;  you  do  not  understand  us ;  we 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  out ;  but  then  it  will  not  do ;  it  is  bad  policy. 
There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  it,  and  the  powers  that  be  must 
always  be  respected. 

Kossuth. — Ah !  I  see.  Tou  are  afraid  of  offending  the  Austrian 
government,  the  bitterest  enemy  on  earth  to  repubbcanism.  You 
care  less  about  diffusing  republican  principles  than  of  the  immediate 
benefits  resulting  from  them.  I  did  not  know  before  that  republi- 
canism was  so  selfish.  I  did  not  believe  before  that  America,  the 
boasted  land  of  freedom,  could  ever  be  made  to  conciliate  tyrants, 
by  suffering  herself  to  be  silent  when  she  saw  them  trampling  under 
foot  tho  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  all  of  those  princi^es  the 
dearest  to  every  genuine  republican. 

If  such  a  dialogue  as  the  above  never  actually  occurred,  it  certainly 
was  all  thought. 

Kossuth  has  now  lefl  our  shores,  probably  with  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  our  people  in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government.  It  certainly  is  too  selfish  and  illiberal. 
We  do  not  say,  that  we  should  promulgate  republican  principles, 
with  the  sword,  as  Mohammed  did  the  religion  of  the  Koran ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  standing  as  we  do  before  the  world,  the  great  model 
of  true  republicanism,  and  perfectly  independent  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  and  of  all  of  them  combined,  we  ought  to  throw  aside  all  re- 
serve regarding  the  tyrannies  of  other  powers ;  we  ought  to  denounce 
them  loudly,  and  to  show  them  no  favor  or  respect  so  long  as  they 
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oontinue  to  pursue  the  work  of  trampling  on  the  rights^  men.  The 
advocates  of  monarchy  and  despotism  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  our 
republican  principles  with  open  contempt  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  so  circumspect — so  afraid  of  offending  despotic  powers? 

We  shall  close  this  paper  with  some  statistics  regarding  the  pre- 
sent population — ^religions,  education,  trade,  internal  improvements, 
manufactures,  and  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  Hungary 
—which  we  derive  principally  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Brace. 

Population, — The  latest  statistics  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr. 
Sohutle,  for  1850.    They  are  as  follows : 

Magyars. -  5,378,665 

Slnvacks,  aboat. 2,000,000 

Croats,        **      1,000,000 

RuthRven, 600.000 

Kaizen  and  Bchokazen, 1,400,000 

WaUacha, 2,908,876 

Gennana, 1,377,484 

Jews  and  smaller  tribes,  about 400,000 

Chonawez,  a  writer  for  the  Austrian  government,  makes  the  whole 
population  12,990,158.  According  to  Schutle,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Hungary  has  increased  more  than  500  per  cent,  during  the 
last  65  years.  The  entire  population  of  Hungary  has  increased, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  only  about  13  per  cent 

Beligion. — All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Hungary,  and  have  been 
80  ever  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  by  a  decree,  dissolved 
600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their  funds  various  universities 
and  schools,  at  the  same  time  granting  toleration  to  all  creeds ;  and 
this  liberal  policy  has  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics,  the  different  religious  sects  of  Hungary 
are  as  follows : 

Roman  CatboHcs, 6,130,188 

Greek  Catholics 1,322,344 

ProtestanU  (Lutherans,  CalvinisU,  and  Unitarians), 2,900,334 

Greeks,  not  united 2,283,505 

Jews, , 844,03^ 

All  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ruthevens  are  of  the 
Greek  Church.  About  two-thirds  of  the  other  lesser  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Wallachs,  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the  Maygars,  about 
seven-twelfths  are  Protestants ;  of  the  Slovacks,  three-eighths ;  and  of 
the  Germans,  one-ffflh. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  three  archbishops 
and  fourteen  bishops.  These  were  all  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
well  provided  for.  The  inferior  clergy  are  poor.  Under  the  old  con- 
stitution, the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  precedence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran  being  primate  of  all  Hungary ;  but  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  was  also  represented  in  the  Diet  by  one  archbishop,  nine 
bishops,  and  two  abbots.  The  United  Greeks  were  represented 
by  four  bishops.  The  Protestants  had  no  representation.  The  late 
revolution  swept  away  all  representation,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  tributary  provhiqe. 
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The  Arcbif>ishop  of  Gran  is  now  the  head  of  the  Roman  CathoHo 
,  Church  in  Hungary.  The  Catholic  clergy  in  Hungary  are  perhaps 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world.  Tte  Archbishop  of  Gran 
has  an  annual  income,  valued  by  Springer,  a  German  writer^  at 
1250,000.  The  revenues  of  the  Bishop  of  Erlan  are  estimated  at 
$30,000 ;  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Agram  at  about  |100,000  per 
aaaiium.  The  collected  incomes  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  valued  at  $1,620,000.  That  of  the  Greek  Church  is  only  about 
$300,000.    The  Jews  have  about  200  synagogues. 

It  is  important  to  correct,  in  this  connection,  an  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  in  America,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Hungary  favored 
the  Austrian  cause  in  the  late  revolutionary  struggle.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Catholics  of  Hungary  were  among^the  truest 
Hungarian  patriots,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  rrotestants, 
and  all  for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  them 
perished,  with  all  they  had,  for  Hungary.  Speaking  of  the  city  of 
Gros  Wardein,  Mr.  Brace  says : 

"  Just  within  the  town  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me  a  fine  large 
park  and  handsome  house,  belonging  to  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop,  mudi 
beloved  by  tlie  people,  and  now  in  an  Austrian  prison,  in  Arad,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  20  years.  He  was  one  of  the  truest  Hungariaa 
patriots,  they  said ;  and  they  were  zealous  Protestants  themselves.  It 
perhaps  is  not  known,  in  America^  how  nobly  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
Bacrificed  all  for  Hungary. 

*.'  The  celebrated  Catholic  priest,  Wimmery  who  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people  by  his  self-denying  efforts  among  the  poor,  in  esta- 
blishing schools  and  improving  agriculture,  organized,  and  commanded  per- 
sonally, a  division  of  the  National  Guards.  Many  others  proved  their  de- 
votion to  Hungary,  by  dying  on  the  scaffolds  or  the  gallows  for  thdr 
eause."* 

Mr.  Brace,  who  was  seized  as  an  American,  while  traveling  in 
Hungary,  in  1851,  on  mere  saspidion,  and  cast  into  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  where  he  was  confined  30  days,  found  there,  among  some 
100  companions  confined  for  political  onence8,many  Catholic  priests, 
besides  Protestant  clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis.f  "  The  clergy  in 
Hungary,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  have  fared  very  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  government  since  the  revolution.  «  •  » 

Numbers  of  them  have  been  hanged  or  shot,  and  these  not  of  any 
one  sect,  but  Catholic  priests  and  bishops,  as  well  as  Protestant  clergy- 
men, deacons,  and  superintendents."  Mr.  Brace's  authority,  regarding 
the  Q\tholics  of  Hungary,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  he  is  a  warm 
Protestant 

The  Protestant  church  in  Hungary  suffered  violent  persecutions 
nntil  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  when  they  acquired  toleration; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of 


•  Brace's  Hnngarv,  p.  271. 

f  JiMdce  and  trotn  rravtre  a*  to  state,  that  in  Um  late  Hungarian  revohitton  the  Jew 
took  an  active  part  with  the  Hungarian  patriots,  and  fonsht  brave^  for  the  caoae  of 
Ubeity.    Maojf  of  them  are  now  dragging  oat  their  lives  in  Austrian  dnngeoos. 
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Hungary  themselves.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Brace, ''  it  shoufd  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  attacks  on  the  Protestants  have  scarcely  ever  come 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Hungary.  The  two  churches  iu 
Hungarv  have  generally  lived  very  amicably.  The  hostility  is  from 
Vienna.'* 

Since  the  revolution  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  have  been  depriv- 
ed of  their  church  government,  it  being  deemed  too  republican  in  its 
character ;  but  ot&rwise  it  remains  the  same.  Its  preachers  are 
watched,  as  are  all  priests  in  Hungary,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  the  pulpit  the  medium  of  declamation  against  the  Austrian 
government.  The  persecution  comes  entirely  from  Vienna,  where 
the  Austrian  government  has  no  religion.  Austria  cares  nothing  for 
any  of  the  churches  in  Hungary,  only  so  far  as  its  despotic  political 
views  are  concerned.  It  will  tolerate  anything  that  tolerates 
despotism. 

Trade, — We  have  nothing  later  on  this  subject  than  1847.  The 
exports  of  that  year  to  Austria  amounted  to  126,735,400 ;  the  im- 

Sorts  from  Austria,  to  $28,735,400.  The  exports  to  other  countries, 
uring  the  same  year,  amounted  to  94,833,978 ;  the  imports  from 
them,  to  18,385,975.  The  exports  from  Hungary  to  Austria,  in  1847, 
were  the  following  articles : 


Wool....„ 4....$8,37«,880 

Hid«s 78M(H) 

Hemp 209,980 

Kagi 160,107 

FoathMft. 1<0,075 

Wheat 2,801,934 

OaU 580,943 


CIXGU.a.s..  •  ••  ••.  ■•■•••  *•  vl,99d,5o0 

Hogf 1,969,430 

Sheep 336,163 

Hones 254.125 

Useful  Metalfl 1,601,074 

Tobacco 1,337,760 


The  imports  from  Austria  were— 

Cotton  goods $9,723,000 

Woolen  ••  3,684,695 

Linen  and  hempea  aianafaotares 2,004,253 

Iron  and  steel  wares 1,906,476 

Yam 1,707,333 

Bilk  goods 1,422,300 

Leather 511.207 

The  agricultural  products  of  Hungary  are  the  same  4t  those  of  our 
northern  states. 

Railroads. — ^There  are  several  lines,  all  in  the  possession  of  the 

fovernment.  That  extending  along  the  Danube,  from  Marchegg  to 
^esth  and  Szolnok,  is  215  miles  long,  and  cost  about  110,506,106. 
Austria  has  made  no  improvements  in  Hungary  since  the  revolu- 
tion, except  in  the  way  of  fortifications,  the  better  to  enslave  the 
Hungarians.  Some  old  prisons  have  been  fitted  up,  and  they  are 
now  filled  with  hundreds  of  poor  Hungarian  patriots,  guilty  of  nothing 
but  a  love  of  liberty.  May  the  day  speedily  come,  when  they  may 
see  their  Austrian  jailors  and  Austrian  tyrants  biting  the  dust ! 

Hungary  is  very  deficient  in  roads.  With  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  there  are  only  about  2,000  miles  of  road  in 
the  whole  country,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  regular  lines  of 
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stage-coaches.  The  country  being  level  mostly,  in  wet  weather  the 
roads  are  nearly  impassable.  The  country  is  admirably  fitted  for 
rail-roads,  and  under  a  good  government  it  would  have  them,  con^ 
necting  its  fertile  plains  with  T\irkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Germany. 
A  good  government  would  make  Hungary  one  of  the  richest  countries 
on  the  globe. 

Mineral  Products, — Hungary  yields  annually  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  $1,037,173 ;  of  copper,  $689,040 ;  and  of  iron, 
$1,250,000.  It  also  yields  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  rock  salt,  alum, 
and  coal,  in  large  quantities ;  also  potter's  clay,  porcelain,  limestone, 
marble,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster,  asbestos,  fuller's  earth,  and 
sulphur. 

Of  the  precious  stones,  it  affords  the  opal,  ruby,  topaz,  amethyst, 
jasper,  agate,  etc. 

Manvfactures. — Of  these,  Hungary  has  those  of  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  iron-ware,  paper,  colors,  doth,  refined  sugar,  and  of 
beet-root  sugar,  champagne,  candles,  soap,  soda,  potash,  saltpetre, 
machinery,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  all,  about  500  manufacturing  establish^ 
ments. 

Education. — Institutions  for  education  are  numerous  in  Hungary. 
The  University  at  Peath  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  institu- 
tions in  Europe.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  government.  Its  util- 
ity, however,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  large  revenues. 
There  are  three  royal  academies,  at  Presburg,  Gros  Wardein,  and 
Kaschan ;  the  Royal  Mountain  Academy,  at  ^hemniz ;  the  Econo- 
mical Institute,  at  Altenburg ;  the  Industrial  School,  united  with  a 
Geometrical  Institute,  at  Pesth.  There  are  several  Lyceums,  and 
68  Gymnasia,  entirely  new  formed.  The  Greek  Catholics  have  a 
Gymnasium  at  Beldnyes.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  five  Normal 
Schools  for  teachers,  at  Pesth,  Raab,  Gros  Wardein,  and  in  two 
other  towns.  The  United  Greeks  have  one  at  Arad.  There  are  also 
three  Lutheran  Protestant  Colleges,  and  15  Gymnasia,  large  and 
small ;  also  four  Reformed  Protestant  Colleges,  and  11  Gymnasia. 

The  other  institutions  of  education  in  Hungai^^  eae :  72  Semina- 
ries for  Gree^nd  Roman  Catholic  Priests ;  14  Educational  Houses 
for  the  same;  10  Nunneries;  two  Seminaries  fbr  girls;  18  Music 
Schools ;  20  Drawing  Schools ;  two  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions ;  and 
two  Institutions  for  the  Blind.     Ten  Gymnasia  have  been  closed. 

So  many  institutions  of  learning,  in  a  country  like  Hungary,  with 
an  area  not  greater  than  that  of  Wisconsin,  or  100,000  square  miles^ 
speak  well  for  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  Indeed,  under 
so  free  and  democratic  a  form  of  government  as  Hungary  has  had 
since  the  great  reforms  in  1835,  the  people  of  Hungary  must  neces- 
sarily be  generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less  educated,  far  beyond 
anything  found  either  in  France  or  England.  The  language  of  the 
schools  is  German,  except  in  those  parts  where  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  are  Hungarian ;  but  of  their  present  actual  condition  Mr. 
Brace,  the  latest  writer,  gives  us  no  information. 
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ART.  n.-EMIGRATION: 

ITS  RBSULT8,   AND  FUTURE   POLIOT. 

The  advancement  of  population  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decennial  term,  resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  increased  immigra- 
tion, is  a  theme  for  profitable  reflection.  The  tide  of  emigration  mat 
has  set  so  strongly  to  our  shores  continues  to  flow,  and  its  waters 
grow  more  turbid  and  swollen  each  year.  No  legislatiye  prohibition 
hnpedes  its  course,  and  it  rushes  fearfully  onward,  penetrating  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  coast,  and  rolling  its  heavy  surges  up  to  oar 
wharves,  it  there  discharges  its  ponderous  burljien,  in  haste  for  the 
next  sucession. 

Hitherto  we  have  required  the  assistance  of  all  who  have  visited 
our  shores.  The  vast  accessions  of  uninhabited  regions  that  have 
been  rapidly  gained,  would  long  have  been  unprofitable  without  those 
living  supplies  which  have  freighted  so  heavily  the  emigrant  vessels. 
Without  these,  our  western  wilds  would  still  have  remained  savage, 
and  the  limits  of  our  extension  been  greatly  circumscribed.  With- 
out these,  the  broad  belt  of  civilization  that  now  links  together  two 
sister  oceans  would  have  proved  abortive  to  this  end.  With  them, 
our  infant  country,  in  the  development  of  her  resources,  has  grown 
powerful,  and  a  diadem  of  stars  has  crowned  her  years. 

To  indicate  the  full  measure  of  aid  aflbrded  by  emigration,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  figures,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  rely  mainly  on 
the  returns  of  the  different  censuses.  Commencing  as  &r  back  as  1810, 
we  find  the  number  of  foreigners  arrived  from  that  period  to  1820, 
amounted  to  114,000;  from  1820  to  1830,  there  were  204,000; 
from  1830  to  1840,  778,500 ;  from  1840  to  1850,  1,500,000,  exhibit- 
ing  a  large  ratio  of  increase  during  each  decade.  Comparing  our 
population  in  1840  (17,000,000)  with  the  last  enumeration  in  1850, 
(28,000,000,)  we  discover  an  advance  of  6,000,000,  and  the  emigre- 
tion  for  the  intervening  period  being  1,500,000,  it  has  furnished  one- 
fourth  of  our  increase  in  ten  years. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  this  foreign  population,  we  shall  note 
the  ratio  of  increase ;  first,  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  states;  next,  in 
a  few  of  the  states  individually,  and  then  in  some  of  the  cities.  As- 
suming the  density  of  population  for  our  measure,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Inhabs.  sq.  m.,      Infaabs.  sq.  m., 
1840.  1850. 

New-England  States 35.63 43.23 

Middle  States 43.32 57.10 

8oothern  and  Southwestern  (Slave)  States..  11. 50 14.00 

Northwestern  States ". 5.70 11.20 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  and  northwestern  states 
exhibit  the  largest  proportion  of  increase,  the  latter  having  nearly 
doubled,  and  these  are  precisely  the  divisions  most  visited  by  emi- 
grants.  Confining  ourselves  to  these  two  divisions,  then,  we  will 
examine  some  of  the  i^tes  individually. 
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Inhabs.  sq.  m.,        Inbabs.  sq.  ou, 
1840.  1850. 

NewYoA. 5«.08 67.66 

PennaylTania 37.45 50.35 

Maryland 50.23 62.31 

Ohio 38.02 49.55 

Iowa 0.84 3.77 

Wisconain 0.57 5.45 

A  relative  adyanoe,  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  bj  the  immense 
number  of  foreigners  that  are  there  daily  seeking  settlements.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that,  for  the  past  year  alone,  sixty  tk{ni4and  emi- 
grants have  located  in  Iowa.  But  to  magnify  these  results  syU 
more,  we  will  observe  now  the  increase  of  cities. 

Pop.  in  1840.  Pop.  in  1850.      Bati»  of  Increase. 

Buffalo 18,212 42,261 132.03 

Oawego 4,665 12,205 161.62 

Pittaburgh 81.115 46.601 120.70 

AUetfhany 10,089 21,261 110.73 

Cincinnati 46,338 125,000 169.80 

Cleveland 6,071 17,034 180.57 

St.  Louis 16,469 80,000 385.70 

Chicago,  niinoia 4,470 29.963 570.31 

MUwaukie,  Wis 1,712 20,061 1071.78 

Here  is  exhibited  a  growth  nnequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world : 
dties  springing  into  existence,  Miuervarlike,  without  any  process  of 
maturation.  Were  the  cause  of  their  sudden  being  unknown,  die 
eSkd,  would  seem  magical ;  but  there  is  exerted  a  power  visible  and 
more  potent  than  the  stroke  of  Vulcan. 

Thus  far  we  have  diown  the  results  of  emigration  by  the  increase 
of  our  population,  the  settlement  of  new  regions,  and  ihe  creation  of 
large  and  populous  cities.  We  will  now  examine  it  in  a  new  aspect — 
its  moral  infiuence  on  our  institutions.  It  is  well  known  Uiat  a  sud- 
den transition  from  positive  restriction  to  unbridled  license  is  inju- 
rious to  our  constitution,  moral  and  physical.  Yet  such  is  nearly  Uie 
position  of  the  newly-arrived  emigrant  A  short,  a  trifling  interval 
elapses  after  his  advent^  and  he  becomes  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  our  inheritance^our  eo-equal.  He  undergoes  a  metamorphosis 
miraculous  to  himself.  But  how  is  he  fitted  for  the  change,  for  the 
dischai^e  of  his  new  duties,  the  exercise  of  his  unwonted  privileges! 
Has  previous  training  prepared  him  for  discretionary  judgment  f 
Will  prudence  characterize  his  acts?  Will  Americas  destiny  be 
more  secure,  her  dignity  undiminished,  her  institutions  unimpaired, 
by  his  agency  ?  Before  answering  these,  let  us  ascertain  whence  the 
emigrants  come,  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  reared. 

During  the  year  1851,  there  arrived  at  New- York,  from  foreign 
ports,  289,601  emigrants.  Of  these  168,256,  or  nearly  two-thirds, 
were  Irish ;  68,883,  or  one-fourth,  Germans ;  28,553  English,  7,302 
French,  and  6,0<>4  Scotch.  The  proportion  arriving  at  other  ports 
remaining  nearly  the  same,  varying  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  GermanS| 
evinces  that  the  largest  numbers  are  Irish  and  Germans. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  our  future  policy  in  relation 
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to  Uiis  subject  1  Before  making  a  Yeplj^  we  wHI  consider  our  present 
position.  We  are  now  possessed  of  an  area  of  3,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  23,000,000  inhabitants,  giving  an  average 
density  of  7.22  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ;  or,  excluding  the  ter* 
ritories,  15.48.  Compared  with  the  population  of  other  countries,  the 
sparseness  of  our  own  seems  very  great,  and  would  appear  to  indi« 
cate  the  need  of  every  encouragement  for  settlement. 

But,  to  recur  to  our  query — how  shall  we  regulate  the  admission 
of  foreigners  in  future  1  Shall  we  place  an  interdict  on  those  who 
are  yet  surcharging  our  ports,  and  say  to  them — ^'  stay ;  we  have  no 
further  relief  for  you  1"  Shall  we  close  the  portals  of  this  happy 
"  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,"  and  allow  the  oppressed  and  out- 
cast of  our  race  to  linger  in  dungeons  of  despotic  rule,  or  die  unid 
fields  of  desolation  and  starvation  1  Shall  we  arrest  the  progress  of 
our  western  states  and  diminish  their  speedy  growth  f  No ;  we 
would  do  neither  of  these.  But  we  would  not  undo  what  we  have 
already  nobly  done.  We  would  prize  too  highly  our  privileges,  to  be 
indifferent  to  anything  that  could  endanger  their  perpetuity.  Jealous 
afibction  for  these  should  awaken  our  apprehension,  lest  we  peril  them 
by  our  careless  generosity.  We  would  still  admit  the  stranger  who 
knocks  at  our  door,  but  we  would  so  receive  him  and  regulate  his 
conduct,  that  he  would  be  most  benefited  by  his  new  position,  and 
occasion  no  harm  to  others.  We  would  have  our  naturalization  laws 
modified,  so  that  a  subject  of  monarchy  shall  be  only  a  minor  of  our 
republic,  required  to  await  maturity,  before  he  can  become  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  our  land.  Let  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship 
now  required  for  one  of  the  noblest  callings  of  life — ^the  exercise  of 
free  privileges — ^be  extended.  Let  us  impose  every  safeguard 
around  the  ballot-box — "  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,"  that  it  may 
be  preserved  untarnished,  the  sacred  heritage  of  future  generations. 
Let  these  or  wiser  provisions  be  enacted,  and  then  may  we  tdelcofM 
all  who  wish  to  come,  and  promise  to  them  that  stability  they  else* 
where  crave.  Then  shall  we  have  accelerated  our  country  to  that 
pinnacle  of  distinction  and  supremacy  to  which  she  is  surely  and  ra- 
pidly attaining.  South  Caaouna. 


ART.  m.-THE  ISUNDS  OF  THE  PACIHC:  THE  HAWAHAN  CLUSTER. 

VATURAL   PRODUCTIONS INHABITANTS,    CHABACTSB   AND    NUMBER — THB 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS— NATURAL  RS80URCB8  AND  PRODUCTIONS— TABLBB 
OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS— K7UST0M-H0USX  RETURNS — EDUCATION, 
GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

<*  Trade  is  the  golden  giidle  of  the  globe.*' 

The  United  States,  the  last  great  power  to  appear  upon  the  theatre 
of  action,  has  become  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacifio,  and  is 
preparing  to  enter  the  lists  where  Britain  and  Spain  and  France  have 
for  ages  enjoyed  the  supremacy.    It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
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annexation  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  of  that  Mexican  war,  whidi, 
however  brilliant  in  its  results,  caused  Mr.  Calhoun  to  declare  in  the 
Senate  that  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  American  history  was  ended, 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  everything  beyond  was  uncertain  and  oon^ 
fbsed. 

We  are  at  last  upon  the  Pacifia  There  are  our  ports  and  harbors 
—our  ships,  our  people,  and  our  merchandise ;  our  civilization,  our 
laws,  our  constitutions :  with  Russia,  almost  for  a  neighbor:  with 
Qiinamen,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  our  governors ;  with  Sapd- 
widi  Islanders,  claiming  our  protection !  Surely  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
right— old  Rome  is  revived;  but  old  Rome,  thank  God!  without  its 
paganism ;  we  hope  without  its  Csesars  (to  come).  Though  uncertain, 
confused,  why  not  glorious  the  future?  Glorious  in  Christian 
power,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  liberty  and  in  laws  1  We  invoke  this 
with  true  patriotic  heart  for  our  country. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  be  informed  about  the  Pacific — ^its  isles  and 
its  continents,  and  we  are  determined  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
presented  fairly  and  liberally  in  our  pages.  The  country  has  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  learning  that  the  government  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  under 
Dillon,  and  their  claims  through  Perrin,  have  proposed  to  our  own  go- 
vernment the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  them,  or  an  uncondi- 
tional annexation  of  their  domain.  Of  these  points  there  can  be  no 
doubt — ^but  of  the  event  who  can  speak  ?  If  Cuba  be  necessary  as  a 
key  to  the  gulf  and  western  valleys,  why  not  these  islands,  with  their 
admirable  harbors,  as  half-way  houses  or  houses  of  reflige  for  our 
whalemen — ^points  of  security  in  the  voyages  of  our  Califomian  and 
Oregonian  marine?*    Who  will  answer  ? 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  including  its  various  archipelagoes,  reaches  in  a 
direct  line,  on  the  equator,  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  or  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Malacca  to  the  coast  of  South  America  near  Quito — 
a  distance  of  175  degrees  of  longitude ;  or,  at  about  the  eighth  parallel 

*  The  Polynesian  thas  strongly  presses  the  adrantages  possessed  in  tiuB  respect  by 
^•se  islands: 

'*  la  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  goods  can  be  entered  here  for  re- 
shipment,  subject  onlv  to  a  transit  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  the  advantages  of  this  port,  as  a 
depot  for  goods  awatting  a  market,  must  appear  quite  apparent  If  the  late  decision  of 
the  Collector  of  San  Francisco  is  carried  into  execution,  we  submit  to  ooosi^ees  ther% 
having  cargoes  upon  their  hands,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  material  saving  oT  expense  to 
•end  their  ships  here  to  discharge  and  store  their  goods,  until  a  favorable  moment  arrives 
for  effecting  sales. 

**  We  shall,  without  doubt,  have  a  line  of  steamers  running  between  the  islands  and  the 
coast  within  a  few  months.  By  Ais  expeditious  mode  of  intercourse  goods  could  be 
thrown  into  that  market  within  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  merchants  there  would  always 
know  the  state  of  the  demand,  and  the  proper  time  to  have  them  forwarded. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  facilities,  vessels  can  get  stone  ballast,  wood,  and  water,  of 
the  very  best  description,  in  anv  quantity,  and  so  convenient,  that  casks  can  be  filled  in  a 
lighter  or  ship's  boat  from  the  hose,  as  U  comes  irom  the  iron  pipes.  This  water  is  per- 
fectly soft,  being  brought  from  a  spring  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  without  com- 
ing  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

"  We  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  Honolulu  possesses  all  the  advantages  for  a  larn 
commercial  depot  for  the  North  Pacific,  especially  for  California  and  Oregon,  which  will, 
are  long,  be  apioreciated  and  employed,  in  preference  to  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  in 
this  ocean  ;  and  where  assorted  cargoes  for  those  points,  and  for  the  more  nortbem  pot- 
■essioas  of  the  Roasiaiis,  can  be  mule  ap  at  the  very  shortest  notice." 
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of  north  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  fully 
180  degrees;  or  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  In  breadth 
it  extends  from  about  60°  north  to  50°  south — a  distance  of  110  de- 
grees,  or  near  8,000  miles.  Its  length  in  the  latitude  of  Oreffon  is 
about  4,500  miles,  and  its  southern  length  from  Australia  to  Chili  is 
about  6,000  miles — 135  degrees  of  longitude.  The  water-surface  of 
this  vast  basin  is  rather  greater  than  the  entire  land-sur&oe  of  the 
globe.  But  it  is  not  one  entire  and  unrelieved  expanse  of  water. 
Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, — principally  the  portion 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30^  north  and  south,  and  west  of 
the  meridian  60^  west  from  Washington, — are  innumerable  islands, 
solitary,  or  in  clusters,  rejoicing  in  all  the  luxuriance  afforded  by  a 
rich  soil  and  a  delightful  tropical  climate. 

Omitting  the  large  island  of  Australia  or  New-Holland,  which 
may  itself  be  reckoned  a  continent,  these  islands  may  be  thus  gene- 
rally classified  :  1.  Malasia^  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  comprising 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  2.  The  Isles  of  Japan,  3.  The  Aleutian  chain,  or  the 
Fox  Islands,  extending  across  the  North  Pacific  from  Alashka  to 
Kamschatka,  4.  And  the  remainder,  comprised  under  the  appellation 
of  Polynesia.  This  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  principal 
croups:  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Isles;  the  Caroline  Isles;  the 
Central  Archipelago,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  Papuan  Islands — embracing  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands — including  the  Fidji  and  Navigato'fs',  the  Washing- 
ton and  Marquesas,  the  Society  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  south  of 
the  equator.  It  embraces  a  vast  area,  extending  over  about  one 
hundred  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixty  to  eighty  degrees  of  latitude. 
Except  New  Zealand  and  a  few  isolated  rocks,  these  islands  all  lie 
within  the  tropics,  yet  they  enjoy  a  most  mild  and  equable  temper- 
ature, being  constantly  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  moistened  by  the 
pluvial  distillations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  about  800,000  square  miles ;  the 
Isles  of  Japan  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  Polynesia  upwards  of 
200,000 — -New  Zealand  occupying  of  this  amount  62,000,  the  Papuan 
Isles  125,000,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  7,000.  The  other  groups 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  islands,  Tacanova,  the  largest  of  the 
Fidji,  containing  about  1 ,500  square  miles,  and  Tahiti,  the  first  of  the 
Society  Islands,  only  about  600. 

The  maritime  enterprise  of  the  age  which  first  made  America 
known  to  the  civilized  world  also  brought  to  light  some  of  these  gems 
of  the  ocean.  Magellan,  in  1513,  having  passed  through  the  strait  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given,  traversed  the  South  Pacific  to  the  west 
and  north,  touching  at  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines.  Mendana, 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  Marquesas.  Various  other  navigators  of  all  maritime  nations, 
during  200  years  subsequent,  sailed  through  these  seas  in  their  route 
to  and  from  the  Indies,  and  made  casual  discoveries  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
Ikiglish  explorers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  we  are 
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prmcipally  iodebted  for  informatioQ  oonoerniDg  thia  interesting  regi<m. 
^Walils  discovered  the  beautiful  and  lovely  Otaheite;  and  Cook^hav* 
ing  between  the  years  1767-79  thrice  circumnavigated  the  globe  and 
pretty  fully  explored  the  waters  of  the  Pacific^  adding  greatly  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  natives  of  the  islands,  fell  a  victim, 
in  the  last-mentioned  year,  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Polynesian  dis- 
covery ; — having  been  killed  the  14th  of  February,  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee)— one  of  the  groups  entirely  discovered  by  him- 
self, and  by  him  called  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  the  past  half 
century  American  shipping  has  been  gradually  taking  die  commercial 
rule  in  the  Pacific,  and  our  sails  there,  whalers  and  merchantmen, 
now  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  nation ;  while  valuable  geo- 

fraphical,  ethnographical,  and  scientific  additions  have  been  made  to 
Polynesian  literature  by  the  National  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Lieut.  Wilkes. 
This  entire  region  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  the  result  of  igneous 
;ency.  Plutonic  power  might  here  have  been  displayed,  disputing 
eptune^s  sway,  and  giving  birth  to  many  a  fair  isle,  many  a  bright 
spot  of  earth,  fit  abode  for  nymph  or  goddess.  .  The  Island  of  Tahiti 
is  one  lofty  basaltic  mountain,  rising  near  10,000  feet  above  the  sea^ 
The  other  Society  Islands,  with  the  Marquesas,  are  of  the  same  gene-  • 
ral  nature.  Tofua,  on  one  of  the  Friendlv  Islands,  3,000  feet  in 
height,  is  probably  an  incessant  volcano, — ^having  been  in  activitj 
whenever  it  was  visited.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
Ahry  ra,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  largest  of  the  Gambler  group 
is  elevated  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  evidently  aa 
extinct  volcano.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  several  volcanoes,  both 
active  and  extinct  Hawaii,  the  largest,  has  two  peaks,  Mauna  Loa 
and  Mauna  Kea,  which  rise  each  about  14,000  feet  in  height  In  the 
flank  of  Mauna  Loa  occurs  the  volcanic  crater  Kilauea,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
circumference  of  the  crater  at  the  top  is  24  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake  within,  which,  two  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  An 
eruption  took  place  last  spring,  when  a  large  stream  of  lava  flowed 
down  the  mountain,  reaching  to  within  seven  miles  of  Hilo,  on  By- 
ron's Bay,  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  crater. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  region  of  the  earth, 
peculiar  thereto,  exists  in  its  numerous  islands  and  reefs  of  the  coral 
formation.  Many  of  the  low  islands  present  this  formation  in  their 
entire  surface,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  water  level ; 
whilst  a  number  of  the  most  elevated  mountainous  islands  are  par- 
tially encircled  by  coral  reefs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  pro- 
duction of  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  coral  insect  had  its 
foundation  in  the  unknown  and  un^thomable  depths  of  the  ocean; 
and  surmises  have  even  been  made  that  this  industrious  race  are 
widely  engaged  throughout  the  whole  of  Polynesia  in  their  silent 
labors,  and  they  were  some  day  to  startle  the  old  world  by  the  sud- 
den completion  of  a  new,  vast  continent  Without  any  disparage- 
ment whatever  of  the  industry  of  the  insect  builder^  it  may  well  oe 
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doubted  whether  their  labors  begin  at  anj  very  great  depth  below 
the  water  surface^ — whether  they  be  not,  indeed,  quite  superficial. 
Capt  King,  a  navigator  of  the  same  era  with  Capt.  Cook,  thus  speaks 
of  Elizabeth's  Isl^d,  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  near  to  Pit- 
cairn's: 

^  We  fonnd  that  this  island  differed  easentiaHy  from  dl  others  in  its 

licinitj,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation The  island  is  five 

vules  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surface  nearly  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  aides  except  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular olifb,  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  cortJ, 
more  or  less  porous,  honey-combed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  The 
dead  coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly 
circumscribed  by  ledges  of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at 
dififbrent  depths;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an 
easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  "i\lien  it  ter- 
ninated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a 
greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with 
twenty-five  fathoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  tlic  former,  a 
short  distance  beyond  which  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line." 

Judging  from  the  known  vdcanio  form  and  nature  of  many  of  the 
elevat^  islands,  from  the  above  description  of  Henderson  Island, 
solid  from  the  general  oral  or  cinnilar  shape  of  the  low  coral  islands 
and  reefs,  which  most  frequently  have  in  their  centres  lagoons  or  de- 
pressions corresponding  with  the  craters  of  volcanic  peaks,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  this  whole  region  of  archipelagoes  has  been 
the  theatre  of  grand  sub^^uatic  volcanic  action,  which  resulted  in  the 
raising  up  of  cones  to  various  degrees  of  elevation — Koine  above, 
others  below,  the  level  of  the  sea.  Those  snbmei^ed  cones  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  surface  were  pitched  up<m  by  the  inseet 
workers  as  the  bases  of  their  coralline  structure,  which  being  reared 
comparatively  a  short  distance  to  the  eurfiu^,  the  islands  thus  formed 
appeared  in  the  same  circular  or  oval  shape  as  the  peaks  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  The  insects,  having  from  their  calcarccius  secre- 
tions built  op  their  cellular  abode  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides,  have  died  out  and  left  a  desert  rock  ;  which,  however,  by  the 
secretion  of  vegetable  matter  from  the  waves,  has  soon  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  soil  capable  of  affording  germination  and  sustenance  to 
the  cocoa  palm  (Haari)  and  other  hai^v  plants,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the  most  delicious  tropical  productions. 
On  the  more  elevated  islands  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic 
stones  has  produced  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 

These  islands  are  all  singulariy  destitute  of  the  useful  and  valuable 
metals,  neither  gold,  silver,  iron,  nor  copper  being  found  ;  but  their 
mineral  resources  are  as  yet  unexploi!ed,  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Natural  Productions. — ^The  flora  of  Polynesia  embraces  a  very 
great  number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  esculent  nature. 
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which  grow  in  tropical  luxuriance,  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  rendering  agriculture  almost  needless.  The  Paea  or 
Bread-fruit,  {Artocarpus  incisa,)  the  Haari,  or  Cocoa-nut,  the  Taro, 
{Arum  esculentum,)  the  Pia,  {Tacca  pinnat\fida,)  similar  to  the  ar^ 
row-root,  the  Plantain  and  Banana,  (Musa  sapientum  and  Musa  paror 
disiaca^)  the  yam,  {Dioscorea  alata^  the  Chinese  Paper  Mulberry, 
{Maruspc^riferii^)  the  Hala,  {PandaniM  odorat^)  the  Rata,  {Inocarptit 
edulis^)  a  native  diiestnut,  the  Yi,  a  species  of  plum,  the  Ahio,  re- 
eemblinp  the  apple,  the  Sandal- wood,  {Santadum  Freyeineiianum,)  the 
Kukui,  (AUurites  triloba,)  and  the  To,  or  sugar-cane,  are  the  princi* 
pal  indigenous  productions.  Oranges,  limes,  diaddocks,  citrons, 
tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  figs,  the  coffee  plant,  and  other 
exotics  have  been  introduced  into  various  of  the  islands,  and  thrive 
well.  The  vine  was  cultivated  by  the  missionaries,  but  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars.  Many  of  our  domestic  vegetables — ^as  beans, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  dsc,  are  also  raised  to  some 
^^xtent. 

The  bread-fruit  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  being  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives.  It  is  cooked  in  various  ways, 
generally  roasted  or  baked.  The  tree  produces  three  or  four  crops 
in  a  year.  There  are  fifty  varieties  of  this  tree.  The  cocoa-palm 
flourishes  alike  in  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  on  the  wildest  rocky 
beach  and  mountain  sides.  The  yam,  which  affords  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  though  in  some 
islands  it  is  raised  in  the  rich  valleys,  or  on  prepared  terraces.  The 
taro,  which  has  a  broad  and  beautiful  silvery  green  lea^  grows  in 
soil  covered  with  water.  The  root  may  be  eaten  at  the  age  of  one 
year  or  less,  but  it  attains  its  excellence  in  two  or  three  years. 
Both  the  leaf  and  the  root  have  an  exceedingly  pungent  flavor  when 
in  the  undressed  state — a  fact  which  the  tongue  of  the  writer  can 
bear  sad  testimony  to ;  but  in  cooking  this  is  completely  dissipated, 
and  the  root  forms  a  wholesome,  palatable  food.  It  is  bak^  like 
the  bread-fruit,  and  afterwards  beaten  into  paste,  called  poe.  The 
root  of  the  pia,  beaten  to  pulp  and  washed  repeatedly,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  forms  a  very  nutritive  substance,  similar  to  arrow-root,  and 
may  in  time  become  an  imported  article  of  commerce.  The  to,  or 
sugar-cane,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  latterly  paid  to  its  cultivation,  so  that  it  has 
oome  to  be  quite  an  article  of  conunerce,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  particularly  of  those  islands.  From  the  ti  root 
{dracona  terminalisS  an  inebriating  spirit  called,  ava  is  distilled  by 
means  of  a  very  ruae  and  primitive  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  hollow 
log  to  receive  the  macerated  root,  a  bamboo  reed  passing  thence 
through  a  trough  of  water,  and  a  calabash  to  receive  the  condensed 
vapor.  The  most  shamefiil,  demoralizing,  and  even  murderous 
efiects  of  drunkenness  usually  followed  the  indulgence  in  this  liquor 
by  the  natives,  on  festive  occasions.  The  introduction,  however,  of 
foreign  distilled  liquors  among  some  of  the  islanders,  has,  as  a  less 
evil,  displaced  in  a  great  measure  this  horrid  stimulus.  It  is  thought 
this  root  possesses  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  which  may  be  de- 
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yeloped  in  time.  Sandal-wood  was  fonnerlj  out  to  a  great  extent 
and  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  inoenae 
for  burning  in  the  temples.  Latterly  the  wo<>d  has  been  beooming 
scaroe,  and  a  great  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  ezr 
ported.  It  is,  too,  inferior  to  the  sandal-wood  of  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  a  kind  of  cloth  or 
matting  is  made,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  various  purposes 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.  The  kukui  tree  yields  a  nut  rich  in  oil, 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  being  brought  into  the  market.  The  na- 
tives used  the  nuts  for  candle  purposes,  stringing  a  number  of  them 
upon  a  rush,  and  enveloping  the  whole  in  leaves  of  the  pandanus. 

The  fauna  of  Polynesia  is  not  distinctive,  except  in  the  absence  of 
the  larger  and  nobler  animals.  Of  the  vertebrata  there  are  dogs, 
hogs,  and  rats ;  the  albatros,  tropic-bird,  petrels,  herons,  and  wild 
duckii,  wood-peckers,  turtle-doves,  and  pigeons,  the  parroquet,  {tri- 
choclossus,)  with  various  other  genera  of  fowl;  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  nshes.  Horses,  asses,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  cats,  and 
other  foreign  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  welL 
The  native  hog  has  almost  disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the 
European,  which  is  reared  to  a  very  great  extent.  Pork  is  now  the 
favorite  animal  food  of  the  islanders,  although  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is 
highly  prized.  The  method  of  preparing  the  meat  of  either  of  these 
animals,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  to  surround  it  with  potatoes  and 
the  taro  root,  and  envelop  the  whole  in  taro  leaves,  and  place  the 
mass  in  an  oven  of  hot  stones  to  bake.  The  dish  is  called  by  the 
natives  lu^n,  American  gentlemen  who  have  feasted  on  Itt^ned 
pig  and  dog,  say  they  cannot  readily  distinguish  between  the  two— 
they  are  equally  good.  The  delicate  canine  animal  is  small,  and 
destitute  of  hair ;  he  subsists  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  being  fattened 
nnon  poe  and  potatoes.  The  Friendly  Islanders  ate  rats  formerly. 
Tbese  are  of  the  family  of  marsupia,  akin  to  the  kangaroo. 

The  coasts  and  lagoons  of  the  islands  abound  in  fish — sharks,  the 
bonito,  ray,  albicore,  rock-fish ;  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  salmon, 
eels,  &c. ;  and  crabs,  turtles,  &c.  are  caught.  The  cacheloty  or  sperm 
whale,  the  cape  whale,  humpback,  black-fish,  porpoises,  and  others 
of  the  cetacea  order  are  abundant  in  these  seas.  A  single  male 
cachelot  often  yields  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  15  barrels  of  sper- 
maceti. 

Inkabitant9-~ckaracter  and  number, — ^The  native  population   of 
Polynesia  consists  of  two  distinct  races  of  the  human  family,  more 
or  less  intermixed,  however,  in  most  of  the  islands :  the  one,  Papuan, 
or  oriental  negro  of  New  Holland,  and  the  other,  called  generally 
the  Polynesian  race,  approaching  neariy  to  the  Malay  race  of  Asia. 
In  some  of  the  islands  traces  of  both  races  may  be  found  in  equal 
extent,  while,  generally,  the  features  of  one  or  the  other  are  predomi- 
nant    An  arbitrary  line  projected  from  Mt.  St.  Elias,  on  the  coast 
of  Russian  America,  about  S.  S.  W.,  leaving  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  New-Zealand  on  the  east,  will  be  found  a  convenient  division. 
West  of  this  line  the  negro  type  greatly  prevails,  being  mostmarked 
in   New-Guinea,  New-Sritain,  New-Caledonia,  and   the  Solomon 
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Islands.  The  nutivee  of  Tahiti,  (Society  group,)  the  Sandidch,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  New>Zealand,  present  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Polynesian  race,  being  tall,  well  formed,  of  intelligent  expression, 
and  of  pleasing,  graceiiil  manners.  The  New-Zealand  brancii  of  this 
fkmily  is  called  by  themselves  "  Maori,"  or  pure,  in  distinction  from 
Hxe  mixed  races  of  the  ^idji  and  other  adjoining  islands,  though  even 
here  the  flat  nose  and  curly  hair  occur  to  considerable  extent. 

The  language  is  essentially  the  same  over  this  whole  extent  from 
New-Zealand  to  Hawaii  on  the  north,  and  to  Vaihou  or  Easter  Island 
on  the  east — a  distance  of  70  degrees  of  latitude,  and  60  or  80  of 
longitude.  When  first  discovered,  the  natives  of  these  islands,  al- 
though possessing  many  interesting  features  of  character,  were  found 
to  be  sunken  in  sensualism,  barbarism,  and  idolatry.  Destructive 
wars,  with  attendant  cannibalism,  were  of  incessant  occurrence; 
chastity  was  entirely  unknown  ;  polygamy  was  generally  prevalent, 
notwithstanding  a  kind  of  civil  marriage  was  recognized  ;  and  their 
only  religious  notions  seemed  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  demons 
and  certain  of  the  meanest  animals.  The  society  of  Areoi,  of  Tahiti 
and  other  islands,  was  a  mixed  community,  having  wives  in  common, 
and  they  destroyed  all  their  offspring.  Infanticide  is  still  sadly  pre- 
valent in  many  islands. 

Since  our  first  knowledge  of  these  people,  their  numbers  have  been 
constantly,  and  even  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
work  of  depopulation  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  complete.  Since 
the  partial  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civilization  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  merchantmen,  the  progress  of  decay  has,  however,  be^i 
in  some  measure  arrested,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes.  But,  al- 
though for  a  half  century  the  diminution  has  been  less  rapid,  it  has 
up  to  the  present  time  continued  steadily. 

The  following  table,  from  Jarvis's  Hawaiian  History,  (Boston, 
1843,)  "  will  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  decrease  of  population 
since  the  time  of  Cook."  The  census,  as  collected  by  the  natives,  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  on,  especially  those  of  a  few  years  back.  In 
taking  them  it  was,  I  suppose,  only  to  get  at  the  taxable  polls,  and 
great  reluctance  and  deceit  prevailed  among  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented any  positive  accuracv ;  still,  sufficient  facts  are  established 
to  show  the  general  rate  of  decrease.  Cook's  vague  estimate  in 
1779  made  the  population  400,000 ;  but  300,000  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth. 

A  looM  eBtimate  for  1633 149,050 

A  cental  in  1S33 130^13 

Aceuflos  in  1836 , 106,570 

"The  census  for  this  year  (1840)  is  not  accurately  known;  but  the 
population  of  the  ^oup  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000,  of  whom  one 
thousand  are  foreigners,  and  an  equal  number  of  half-breeds." — Bow, 

Capt  Cook  estimated  the  popukttaon  of  Tahiti  at  120,000.  Oapt 
Wilson,  in  1797,  about  20  years  later,  after  a  careful  oiumeratioa, 
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found  it  to  be  a  little  more  tban  16,000.  At  present  the  number 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8,000.  From  the  estimates  of  Cook,  Forster, 
and  others,  the  whole  of  Polynesia  was  thought  to  contain,  70  years 
1^0,  a  population  of  about  two  millions.  This  number  was  doubt- 
less then  exaggerated,  a^d  800,000  may  be  considered  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  entire  present  population,  including  New  Zealand  and  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Some  of  these  islands  have  favorably  received  the  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  felt  its  beneficial  influences,  principally 
in  its  civilizing  tendencies.  Tahiti  was  one  of  the  earliest  recipients 
of  these  blessings.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1797,  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries from  London  were  landed  on  the  island  by  Capt.  Wil- 
son,  from  the  ship  Duff.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  natives,  but 
after  eleven  years,  during  whicn  time  they  had  made  no  converts,  they 
abandoned  the  island,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Eimeo.  But  about  this  time  Pomare,  the  king  or  princi- 
pal diief  of  Tahiti,  being  driven  out  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  took  re- 
fuge in  Eimeo,  where,  in  his  distresses,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
To  give  publicity  to  his  change  of  faith,  a  turtle — ^a  sacred  animal — 
one  tajmed, — ^was  served  up  and  eaten.  Ot))er  chiefs  followed  his 
example,  and  their  influence  was  felt  upon  their  subjects.  Pomare 
was  subsequently  invited  back  to  Tahiti  by  a  number  of  partisans, 
and  finally,  in  1815,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgent  party 
and  established  the  new  religion,  overthrowing  the  old  morais^  or 
temples  and  altars.  His  sister,  Aimata,  who  suc(3eeded  as  queen  in 
1827,  also  supported  the  Christian  religion. 

An  entire  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which, 
having  become  civilized  and  Christianized,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  t^e  earth  as  an  independent  kingdom,  acknow*^ 
ledged  and  welcomed  as  such  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments of  the  globe.  A  most  marked  change  has  also  taken  p^ace  in 
the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders  within  fifly  years,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  mer- 
chants and  others  engaged  in  commerce.  Natives  of  the  islands,  adopt 
the  costumes,  the  habits,  the  employments  of  the  whites  who  have 
oome  among  them,  and  are  gradually  raising  themselves  up  to  their 
levd.  Some  are  employed  by  the  settlers  as  servants,  and  as  tillers 
of  the  soil ;  others  are  engaged  as  artisans,  sailors,  dso.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  Tahiti,  the  Sabbatii  is  observed,  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
regular  government  and  laws  are  established  and  respected.  New 
Zealand  is  a  British  colony.  The  Society  Islands  are  under  French 
hifluence,  who  have  also  settlements  on  the  Marquesas  ^  but  recent 
accounts  horn  Tahiti  and  Raiatea  inform  us,  that  Queen  Pomare  has 
been  dethroned,  and  that  revolutionary  movements  are  on  foot.  The 
commerce  of  these  islands  is  considerable,  being  frequented  by  wha- 
lers, and  by  merchant  ships  on  their  way  to  Australia,  from  Europe 
or  the  American  coast. 

The  Sandtoick  Islands, — ^The  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  group,  consists 
of  eleven  islands :  Hawaii,  from  which  the  cluster  derives  its  more 
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modem  name,  the  largest,  and  also  the  most  aoutiiem  and  easterly 
Maui,  Eahool&we,  Lsmai,  Molokai,  Oaho,  Kauai,  and  Nilhau,  with 
three  others,  smaller  and  uninhabited.  The  chain  extends,  in  the 
order  enimierated,  from  southeast  to  northwest, — Kaui^  the  moet 
northerly,  being  in  latitude  22^  north,  and  longitude  83^  west  from 
Washington.  They  occupy  a  most  fkvoral>le  position  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  form  a  convenient  stopping-place — a  kind  of  half-way- 
house  between  Western  America  and  China  and  the  Indies.  They 
are  distant  about  5,500  miles  east  by  south  from  China,  5,100  miles 
west  by  north  from  Panama,  about  4,000  miles  nearly  west  from 
Tehuantepeo,  and  2,400  miles  west-south-west  from  San  j?  ranoisco — 
abouw  the  point  of  their  nearest  approach  to  the  American  continent 

Hawaii  contains  about  4,300  square  miles  of  surface ;  it  is  88  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  73  in  breath, — in  shape  approadi- 
ing  a  scalene  triangle.  Maui,  48  miles  long  by  30  broad,  contains  600 
square  miles.  Oahu,  46  miles  in  length  by  25  in  width,  has  an  area 
of  550  square  miles.  Kauai,  nearly  circular,  has  500  square  miles ; 
Molokai,  190 ;  Lanai,  125 ;  Niihau  about  100 ;  and  Kahoolawe  about 
75.  Molokini,  Kauai  and  Lehua  are  mere  small  rocky  islands ;  the 
two  latter  bejng  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  KcdhtOy  with  a 
population  of  2,000,  \b  the  principal  town  of  HawaiL  Hilo^  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Lahaina^  the  capital 
of  Maui,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, — the  residence  of  the 
king  and  his  court.  The  population  is  about  3,000.  There  is  no 
harbor  at  this  port,  but  an  open  roadstead,  yet  it  is  resorted  to  by 
numbers  of  American  whalers.  Honolulu^  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  secure  harbor,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting sixty  or  eighty  sail  of  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen. 
*  The  population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1832,  was  130,313;  the  census  of  1836  gave  108,579 ;  in  1846  the 
inhabitants  numbered  95,400 ;  and  according  to  the  returns  of  1849 — 
the  latest  we  have — the  total  population  amounted  to  but  80,641 ; 
of  which  number  1,787  were  foreigners  and  78,854  were  natives. 
The  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  dififerent  islands  as  fol- 
lows :  Hawaii,  27,204;  Oahu,  23,145;  Maui,  18,671 ;  Kauai,  6,941; 
Molokai,  3,429 ;  Niihau,  723  ;  Lanai,  523.  Ihere  is  also  a  small 
fishing  population  upon  the  rock  Kahoolawe,  which  is  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  the  adjoining  islands,  Maui  and  LiEmai, 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a  continued  decrease  is  going 
on  in  the  number  of  the  population,  at  a  startling  ratio.  Considering 
the  census  returns,  especially  of  the  earlier  years,  to  be  approxima- 
tive to  the  truth,  we  have  an  annual  rate  of  diminution  for  the  four 
years,  from  1832  to  1836,  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  (.045  ;J 
for  the  ten  years,  from  1836  to  1846,  the  rate  of  one  and  one-thira 
per  cent.  (.013 ;)  and  for  the  last  three  years,  from  1846  to  1849,  five 
and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum.  The  decrease  for  the  entire  17 
years  was  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  1832,  and 
the  average  annual  rate  of  decrease  for  the  same  time  was  a  little 
less  than  three  per  cent.  Such,  however,  is  the  disproportion  be- 
tween these  different  annual  rates^  (.045,  .013,  and  .055,)  that,  in  the 
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absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  therefor,  it  is  presumable  that  the  re- 
turns for  1836,  and  perhaps  for  1849,  were  incorrect,  and  fdl  short 
of  the  true  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  while  the  aboriginal  population  is  diminishhig,  the  number  of 
foreign  r^idents  increases,  and  the  mixed  races  are  also  rapidly  aug- 
menting in  numberi,  while  thej  are  fast  rising  in  req>ectability«  Nine 
years  ago  the  foreign  population  numbered  one  thousand,  of  whom 
about  seven  hundred  were  Americans ;  the  remainder  were  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Chilians  and  Chinese.  Six- 
ty American  families  were  domiciliated  in  the  islands,  and  several  of 
other  nations ;  besides  the  families  of  Americans  and  others  who 
have  married  native  wives  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  a  high  or* 
der  of  respectability.  In  1846  the  ^reign  population  of  Honolulu 
alone  was  about  one  thousand,  including  thirty-eight  American  fami- 
lies and  twelve  of  other  nations.  In  all  the  i^an£  there  were  seven- 
tv-four  American  families,  including  thirty-five  ^milies  attadied  to 
the  American  Missions,  numbering  in  the  aggr^;ate  about  850  souls, 
and  averaging  four  or  five  members  to  each  family.  A  considerable 
number  of  tl^se  are  bom  upon  the  islands ;  the  number  of  white  la- 
dies not  bom  there  was  90  residents ;  besides  some  who  are  there 
only  transiently,  as  the  wives  of  captains  and^officers.  Of  the  for- 
eigners residing  on  the  islands  in  1846,  360  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegianoe  to  the  king  and  government,  and  become  naturalized.  A 
law  passed  by  the  chle&  requires  one  to  give  two  years'  notice  of  hit 
intention  to  take  the  oath,  and  also  to  produce  certificates  of  good 
character.  During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1852,  130  foreign- 
ers took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty ;  of  these,  66,  or  one- 
half^  were  naUves  of  the  United  States ;  31  of  Great  Britain ;  15  of 
China;  4  of  Grermany ;  2  of  British  America;  and  11  of  other 
countries. 

Natural  Resources  and  Productions. — ^The  soil  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  less  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  islands  of  Polynesia,  but 
much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Excellent 
wheat  grows  wild  on  the  highlands  of  !NUiui,  and  the  Irish  potato  also 
grows  finely  here.  Cotton  and  indigo  also  flourish  extremely  well, 
but  are  not  yet  raised  to  any  great  extent  The  cofiee  plant  thrives 
luxuriantly,  and  at  Hilo  yields  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  tree. 
From  the  kukui-nut  an  oil  is  expressed,  capable  of  supersddiag  lin- 
seed oil,  for  painting  purposes.  Several  mills  are  in  operation.  The 
pia-root  (arrow-root)  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  a  small  ex- 
tent It  is  worth  in  the  islands  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  Tobacco 
ffrows  well,  and  a  small  quantity  has  been  raised.  Wild  catUe  exist 
m  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.  The  bullocks  have  been  much 
hunted  for  their  hides,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  having  been  killed 
per  annum.  In  1840  the  king  laid  a  tapu  upon  them  for  five  years; 
that  is,  forbid  their  destruction  during  that  time,  in  order  that  their 
numbers  might  Increase.  Wild  goats  have  been  numerous,  whose 
hides,  also,  have  been  exported ;  lai^ge  packs  of  wild  dogs,  which 
roam  about  the  mountains,  nave  latterly,  however,  destroyed  many  of 
their  number.    Among  the  natural  prodoctionB  is  to  be  redtooied 
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salt,  whieh  is  obti^ned  from  a  natural  salt  lake  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  a  few  miles  from  Honolulu,  The  lake  is  a  mile  in 
drcumference,  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  salt.  The  forests 
yield  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  cabinet  woods. 

Most  of  the  sandal-wood  at  present  grown  upon  the  islands  is 
small,  and  no  great  quantity  is  exported.  The  first  cai^o  was  shipped 
from  Kauai  or  Kauhai  in  1792,  by  Capt.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  out 
the  trade  was  not  extended  in  any  considerable  degree  for  ten  years. 
During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  I.,  the  export  trade  of  this  article 
was  encouraged,  and  reached  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  annually.  In  the  short  reign  of  Liholiho, 
from  1819  to  1824,  his  predecessor's  careful  policy  was  abandoned, 
and  the  sandal-wood  was  cut  and  exported  to  an  immense  extent, 
and,  indeed,  until  the  supply  became  nearly  exhausted.  Vessels 
were  frequently  bought  and  paid  for  in  sandal-wood ;  a  pit  being  dug 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  filled  with  the  fragrant  wood.  A 
pleasure  barge  from  Salem,  Mass.,  which  cost  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  originally,  was  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a 
quantity  of  sandal-wood  which  yielded  upwards  of  $60,000.  Hie 
growth  of  the  sandal-tree  is  very  slow.  The  pieces  of  timber  at  first 
exported  were  twelve^  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  cut 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length.  When  the  demand  for  it,  however,  became 
very  great,  it  was  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  natives  in  billets  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  an  inch  in  thickness  and  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  being 
sold  by  weight.  At  one  time  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  natives, 
requiring  each  one  to  bring  in  one  pikul,  or  133  pounds  weight,  or 
in  de&ult  to  pay  the  sum  of  (4  each. 

The  silk  culture  was  commenced  in  1837  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  mulberry  tree  was  found  to  flourish  well,  several  varie- 
ties of  which,  the  moms  multicaulis,  the  Canton,  the  white,  and  the 
black,  have  been  introduced.  A  company  was  formed,  who  sent  an 
agent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  machinery,  procure  plants 
and  varieties  of  eggs,  and  also  to  obtain  all  needed  information  con- 
cerning the  business.  He  succeeded  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the 
enterprise  was  b^un ;  but  unfortunately  a  bad  location  was  chosen, 
the  trees  and  worms  did  ill,  and  through  mismanagement  the  capital 
was  all  sunk  in  three  years,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  An 
individual  has,  however,  since  prosecuted  the  experiment  with  his 
own  resources,  upon  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. The  worms  used  are  a  cross  between  the  United  States  breed 
and  a  smaller  species  from  China.  The  cocoons  are  large,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  or  a  bright  orange.  From  four  to  six  thousand  make  a 
pound  of  reeled  sUk.  The  native  boys  and  women  reel,  each,  from 
fafdf  a  pound  to  one  pound  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  the  natives 
are  employed  upon  this  single  plantation,  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  culture.  A  crop  of  800,000  to  1,000,000  of  worms  has  be«i 
raised  monthly,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1841 
$200  worth  of  raw  silk  was  exported  from  Honolulu. 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  indigenous  production  of  these  islands.  It 
was  formerly  reared  by  die  natives  for  the  sake  of  the  juice,  which 
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tliey  took  in  its  natural  state,  hj  suotioii.  In  18S5  its  oultiTatioa  tog 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar  was  begun  on  Kauai,  the  most 
northwestern  island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  mercantile 
house  in  Honolulu,  and  was  soon  followed  up  hj  the  natives,  who 
held  and  tilled  many  small  plantations.  Iron  mUls  were  imported 
in  l840.    They  are  worked  by  water-power^  which  is  abundant.  The 

Suantity  of  land  planted  in  the  cane  ten  years  ago  was  about  one 
lousand  acres.  The  soil  yidds  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  acre :  sometimes  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  are  yielded. 
The  best  mills  turn  out  one  to  four  tons  daily.  The  sugar  which  has 
been  manu&ctured  is  brown,  and  the  price  at  ihe  mills  gradually 
fell  in  a  few  years  from  eight  oents  per  pound  to  two  or  four.  A 
superior  article,  dear,  light  sugar,  brought  last  year  seven  oents, 
while  foreign  sugars  were  held  at  five  and  six.  Molasses,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  syrups,  are  made,  which  at  first  brought  in  market 
87^  cents  per  gallon,  but  the  price  has  fluctuated  from  ^  to  35  oents. 

The  conee  crop  is  getting  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  A 
schooner  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  18th  April,  1852,  from  Hanalei, 
Kauai,  with  25,000  pounds,  from  the  [plantation  of  Mr.  Tltcomb. 
This  gentleman's  crop  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  80,000  pounds. 
The  crop  of  Mr.  G.  Rhodes  was  17,000  poiAds.  200,000  pounds 
were  estimated  to  be  still  on  hand,  of  last  year's  crop,  on  all  the 
islands,  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

In  1836  the  amount  of  American  property  of  all  kinds  invested  at 
the  islands  was  estimated  at  $400,000.  In  1842  it  was  estimated  at 
one  million,  including  one  hundred  thousand,  the  value  of  property 
held  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissi<mers  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  amount  at  present  is  greatly  larger.  These  investments  consist- 
ed in  shipping,  trading  stock,  houses,  improvements,  and  the  capital 
expended  in  agricultural  pursuits,  &c.  The  property  held  by  the 
Ameridm  Board  consists  of  dwelling-houses,  printing-ogices  and 
presses,  a  bindery,  school-houses,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  with  fur- 
niture,  cattle,  6ic.,  for  the  personal  use  of  the  missionaries.  The 
value  of  foreign  property  other  than  American  was  about  $200,000. 

The  imports  fi-ora  the  United  States  consisted,  in  1840-41,  of  cot- 
ton cloths,  bleached  and  brown,  blue  prints,  chintz,  glass,  Britannia- 
ware,  hardware,  iron,  copper,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  naval  stores, 
bread,  flour,  provisions,  wines,  ardent  spirits,  soap,  shoes,  clothing, 
books,  furniture,  lumber,  &a  &c.  From  California  were  imported  sea 
otter  skins,  land  furs,  hides,  horses,  tallow,  soap,  lumber,  beans,  6to. 
From  China,  blue  nankeens,  blue  cottons,  silks,  satins,  teas,  fumi. 
tore,  dec.  From  Mexico,  specie  and  bullion.  From  England,  long- 
doths,  broad-cloths,  clothing,  chintz,  prints,  hardware,  spirits,  mdt 
Kquors,  &o.  From  C^li,  the  same  as  from  England  and  the  IJnited 
States ;  also  French  goods.  From  Russian  America,  lumber,  spars, 
salmon,  <Ssc  Society  Islands,  turtle-shells,  cocoa-nut  oil,  pearls  and 
pearl-shell,  and  sugar.  Manilla,  rice,  cigars,  rope,  hats,  and  manu- 
fitotures  of  china,  England  and  United  States. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  foreign  imports  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-shipped  to  other  markets ;  but 
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we  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what  quantity  has  been  thus  re- 
exported ;  It  amounts  to  fully  one-third. 

CUSTOM-HOUSI  BSTimirf^— WBOLK  TAI.VK  OP  OOODt  IMPORTlD  AMD  SXPOftTID. 

InpoTti.  Bxporta. 

1843 $323,383  38 

1844 350,347  12 $479,640  90 

1845 546,941  72 706,102  78 

1846 575,000  00 750,000  00 


TviffDvtlM. 

1843..Netamoaiiti«cei:v«d $8,1S1  64 

1844 ^ 13,380  85 

1845 29.220  30 

1846 ^J8,000  00 


The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  poll-taxes,  lieensesi 
stamp  duties,  and  a  small  land  tax  upon  the  farmers.  Beal  and  per- 
sonal property  are  subjeet  to  taiuUion  whenever  a  deficit  arises  from 
other  sources. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  licenses  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1852,  was  125,042  25. 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a  constitutional  moD> 
archy.  Eamehameha  L,  called  the  Great,  united  the  islands  im- 
der  one  government,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  c^itury,  and  died 
in  18 19.  His  eldest  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  and 
dissipated  reign,  died  in  1824,  in  England,  leaving  bis  mother 
Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
younger  son.  She  died,  however,  in  1832,  and  the  youtmul  king 
took  the  reins  of  government,  under  the  title  of  Eamehameha  IIL 

In  February,  1843,  Lord  George  Paulet,  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Carys- 
fort,  forcibly  seized  the  islands,  and  nominated  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  commissioQ,  consisting  of  King  Kameharneha,  (or  a  deputy 
by  him  appomted,)  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Paulet,  Duncan  F.  Mac- 
kay,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.  Frere,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  administer  the 

Svemment  while  awaiting  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Hear  Admiral 
lomas,  however,  by  order  of  his  government,  on  the  31st  July,  of 
tiie  same  year,  surrendered  the  isUuods  to  their  rightfiil  king.  Since 
then  they  have  remained  unmolested  by  foreign  interference,  except 
in  the  attempts  of  France,  before  referred  to,  to  influence  their  l^ia- 
lation  and  policy,  and  their  independence  has  been  admowledged  by 
the  United  States,  England  and  France. 

The  executive  department,  as  organised  by  the  law  of  1846,  con- 
sists of  five  bureaus :  the  "  Interior,"  "  Foreign  Relations,  **  Finance," 
"  Public  Instruction,''  and  "  Law."  The  hei^  of  these  bureaus,  who, 
tc^ether,  constitute  the  cabinet  council,  are  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  the  king.  Their  salaries  are  $2,000  eadi.  Hie  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  islands  are  all  chiefe,  and,  with  the  cabinet,  form 
the  privy  coundL  Their  salaries  vary  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  The 
king  receives  annually  $6,000  from  the  treasury,  and  from  other 
sources  perhaps  an  equal  amount.  The  queen's  allowance  is  dbtinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  a  few  chiefs,  all  the  important 
and  onerous  porti<ms  of  the  administration  of  government  is  carried 
on  by  foreigners  naturalized. 

The  civil  and  moral  revolution  which  has  been  effected  within  fifty 
years  is  truly  wonderful.    The  language  of  the  natives  has  been  re- 
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duced  to  writing ;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  hUo  it,  Uie  print- 
ing-press has  been  introduced,  schools  established,  dvc.,  &c.  In  tlid 
city  of  Honolulu  are  two  lai^e  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  seamen's  chapel,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  those  used  for  educational  puit- 
poses.  About  20,000  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  annually  attend  the 
common  schools,  most  of  whom,  however,  learn  simply  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  also  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  rapidly  extending  among  all  classes. 
$20,000  are  annually  appropriated  towards  me  maintenance  of  t^ 
public  schools.  The  government  has  an  official  press,  "  The  Polyne- 
sian," of  which  an  edition  of  600  copies  is  weeldy  printed ;  400  are 
for  subscribers,  a  portioii  of  the  remainder  being  distributed  gratui- 
tously, and  a  portion  reserved  for  government  use  and  for  binding. 
The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  last  April,  shows  that  the 
press,  besides  printing  a  sreat  deal  of  matter  for  the  departments 
free,  gave  a  net  profit  of  f  184  99  to  the  treasury,  for  the  year  end- 
ingSlst  March. 

Vt.  Wood,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands 
in  1844,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Hawaii :  "  We  visited 
the  school  of  native  children,  superintended  by  Mr.  Lyman,  one  of 
the  missionaries.  There  were  about  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  sizes.  Their  books  of  mstruction,  printed  in  their  own 
language,  comprised  works  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  anatomy.  They  had  also  maps 
and  engravings,  creditably  executed  by  the  natives  themselves, 

"  The  pupils  made  some  arithmetical  calculations  for  us  on  the 
black-board,  and  it  had  a  strange  effect  to  see  the  familiar  figures 
and  results  of  arithmetic  developing  themselves  upon  the  board,  ac- 
companied by  a  language  so  recently  foreign  to  science  as  the 
Ebwaiian.  The  pupils  of  this  school  are  clothed  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  wnich,  indeed,  sustains  tiie  school,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  whose  parents  have  sufficient  means  to  support  and 
clothe  them,  A  fine  farm  is  connected  with  the  school,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  the  Boys.*'  Dr.  W.  also  visited  the  chiefs'  school,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  of  the  United  States,  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  nobility  in  our  language 
and  literature.  One  of  the  young  ladies  he  describes  as  extremely 
beautiful.  They  performed  on  the  piano,  and  sang  songs  familiar  in 
America.  One  of  these  young  ladies  has  since  been  married  to  an 
American  gentleman,  the  district  attorney  for  the  island  of  Oahu. 
There  have  been  many  such  marriages. 

The  entire  amount  expended  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  educa- 
donai  purposes  during  the  year  1850^  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :— 

Oq  the  public  schooU 925,891  96 

On  select  schools  snpported  by  goTemment 1,9^  53 

On  select  schools  supported  by  volnntary  efforts 11,061  00 

Ministert'  salary,  clerk  hire,  stationery,  &c 4,26i  1 1 

i43,14«  59 
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Six  years  ago  upwards  of  f  5,000  were  annuallj  expended  by  the 
government  and  merchants  in  forwarding  letters  through  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  number  of  letters  received  from 
Dec,  1850,  to  March  31,  1852,  was :  from  the  United  States,  6,088 ; 
and  from  all  other  foreign  countries,  3,500 ;  total  received,  9,588. 
Letters  forwarded  during  the  same  time  to  the  United  States,  9,199 ; 
and  to  all  other  foreign  countries,  6,000 ;  total  sent,  15,199. 

The  postage  of  a  single  letter  from  the  United  8tates  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  by  California,  is  1 1  cents,  six  of  which,  or  the  postage 
to  San  FrandscOi  must  be  pre-paid  in  the  United  States.  * 

Imports  for  (he  year  1850^  from  the  fcXhuring  countriee: 


California $305,013  96 

United  States 263,037  49 

Great  Britain 63,967  69 

Britiab  Colonies 114,782  11 

China 109,124  19 

ChUi—. 58,097  84 

Manilla 33,187  84 

Tahiti 19,288  29 


VancouTer't  laland $15,942  5» 

France 7,633  48 

Columbia  River,  Sitka,  Bre- 
men, Kamtschatka,  Callao, 
Booin  Isles 24,063  90- 


$1,035,058  7qr 


SiaUment  (/  Imports,  Duties^  and  Exports  claiming  Drawback,  at  the  Port 
o/HonoMu,  for  the  year  1850. 

Gross  inTotee         Gross            Value            Reumi  Net 
Talus.             Duties.       reexported.       Duties.       Consumptioa. 

Goods  paying  5  per  cent, 

dmy 920,677  48-.  46,036  58-.28.236  31..     1,129  82..  892.441  17 

Spirits,  wines,  &c 24,451  94.-112,568  03.. 14,593  41..  85,557  30..  9,858  53 

Bj    Consuls    and  Mis- 
sions, free 24,684  80..       —        ..—..—        ..  -24,684  86 

Eemiued 49,572  00..       —        ..—..—        ..  49,572  00 

Bj   whale-ships   xmder 

$200eacb 15,672  48-       —        ,.—..—        ..  15.672  46 


1.035,058  70..158,603  61..42,829  72..  86,687  12..    992,228  98 
Add  amount  of  spirits 
and  wines  in  Bond, 
Dec.   31,  1649,   esti- 
mated at 18,000  00.-44,000  00..        —       ..        —         ..      18,000  00 


1.053,058  70..202,603  61..42,829  72..  86,687  12-1,010,288  98 
Deduct,  spirits  &  wines 
new  in   bond   which 
will  probably  be  ex- 
ported, estimated  at.         —         ..       -^       ..  3,700  00..  24,000  00..       3,700  00 

1,053,058  70.-202,603  61. .46,529  72. .110^687  12..1,006,528  96 

Domestic  Exports  from  HonoltUu  and  Lahaina^for  the  year  1850. 
Honolulu  Ain>  Kauu. 


SuMT lbs....  597.731 

Molasses galls...  34,900 

Syrup "  ...    9.000 

Coffee lbs.... 194,073 

Salt bbls....    5,750 


Lime bbls....       200 

Beef "     ...         10 

Hides lbs....  20,241 

Tallow "    ...     3,703 

Goatskins skins..  24,988 


•  NoTl. — Some  of  the  noost  important  information  in  the  present  article  is  derired  from 
the  Taluable  labors  of  James  J.  Jarvis,  E^q.,  Director  of  the  Government  Press,  Hon- 
olulu, author  of  the  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  we  also  acknowledge  our  m- 
debtedness  to  Cheever's  Life  m  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lately  issued  from  the  press,  (and 

Bich  eTeqr  one  should  get,)  for  many  of  our  statistical  tables. 
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Iriah  PotalOM bbls....  0»331      |    Ebr tons...       Sei 

Sweet      ••      "  ...  4,178  Picklee. bbU—       »oI 

OnioM «*   ...     259  Coral blocks-  1,628 

Yum ««  «.     lU  liuttard-eeod lbs.—  1,023 

AiTow^iiooC*..««..»..»**.»lbe....  6y9i56 

Outle  50.  Horses  S,  Mules  1,  Sheep  TO,  Goats  10,  Swine  179,  Fowls  49  dox.,  Turkeys  19 

doz.,  £gg8  2,010  doz.,  Brooms  410  doz.,  Pumpkins  4,678,  Melons  950,  Cocoanuts  2,100. 

Cocoanut  door-mats  119>  Wood  4  cords,  Mat-bacs  500,  Oranges  22,000,  Charcoal 

69  bags. 
Limes,     Lime     Juice,     Peppers,  Bananas,  Poi,   Butter,     Hope,     Pumiture,     and 

Sashes $603  33 

Total  Taloa  as  per  Manifests $139,007  79 


Labaifa. 


Sweet  Potatoes bbls....  $5,453 

Onions "    ...     1,606 

Yams "    ...         20 

Arrow-root lbs....    2,676 

Pickles bbls....       627 

Coral blocks.     1,428 


Sugar lbs 152,407 

Molasses galli*..  18,955 

Syrup «•  ...  66.577 

Coffee lbs 14,355 

Salt sacks..     1,912 

Lime bbls....        80 

Irish  Potatoes •'    ...  46,626 

Sheep  and  Goats  182,  Swine  444,  Fowls  M  doz..  Eggs  504  doz.,  Pumpkins  62,016, 
Cocoanuu  22,450,  Oranges  117,500,  Melons  4,610,  Pine-apples  14,300,  Cabbages  1,600, 
Sweetmeau  212  galls..  Lime-juice  304  galls.,  Beans  64  bbls.,  Com  5  bbls.,  Bntter 
157  lbs..  Vinegar  168  ffalls..  Wood  61  corch.  Lumber  21,072  feec 

Total  value  as  per  Manifests,  from  Lahaina $241,314  84 

"  "  "  Honolulu 139,007  79 

Value  of  Domestic  Produce  exported  and  furnished  to  ships  at  tke 

three  ports  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  (estimated)... 20,000  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  342  merchant  ressels  at  Honolulu. 

ATera^  $200  each .' 68,400  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  106  whale-ships  (inside)  at  Honolulu. 

Average  $250each 26,500  00 

Domestic  suppUes  furnished  to  13  ships  of  war  and  surveying  vessels 

atHonoluIu.    Average  $500  each 6,500  00 

Domestic  supplies  fumuhed  to  112  whale-ships  at  Lahaina.    Aver- 

age$220each 24,640  00 

Domestic  supplies  fbmished  to    127  merchsnt  ships  at  Lahaina. 

Average  $80  each 10,160  00 

Total  value  of  domestic  exports  and  supplies  furnished  at  Honolulu 
and  Lahaina,  for  the  year  1850 $536,522  63 


Gross  receipts  at  Custom^'houses  of  Oahtt^  Maui,  and  Kavaijfor  1850. 

Labaiba. 

Import  duties $2,323  4^ 

Transit  duties 39  9^ 

Harbordues 1.299  60 

Sumps 1,276  00 

Shipping  Seamen 264  l5 


HOffOLULU. 
Import  duties  paid  on  Goods  and 

on  Spirits  and  Wines  actually 

consumed.... $91,953  11 

Transit  duties 443  42 

Harbordues 12,644  54 

Stamps 2^79  50 

Fines  and  forfeitures 877  46 

Interest 323  50 

Storage 3,245  15 


$112,066  68 

HABBOft  MaSTEE. 

Shipping  and  discharging  Sea- 
men     2,711  00 

Stamps 1,413  00 

116,190  66 


$5,903  15 

WaIMXA,  KBALAXKAXUA,  AHl>  HiLO. 

Stamps  and  Harbordues 112  90 

$5,316  05 
Add  amount  from  Honolulu 1 16,1 90  68 


Total  receipts $121,596  73 
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CondUkm  of1h$  Revinui  &/  the  Hatoaiian  Emgdom,  for  ih§  yeor  ending 
Blst  of  March,  IS51. 

From  omrii  oobaad  last  year... $46,191  18 

The  Bareau  of  Foreign  Importo .—  118,901  S8 

<'  Internal  Commerce ^ 32,514  75 

"  Internal  Taxea 52,455  26 

"  Fees  and  Perquirftea 15,314  78 

"  Coasting  Trade  and  Fiaheriea 4,269  27 

*'  GuTemment  Realizationa... 26,495  22 

"  Finei  and  Penaltiea 14,404  25 

$330,546  03 

Table  of  Disbursements. 

For  the  King  and  Privy  Conncil $19,966  16 

'•        Department  of  the  Interior - 140,030  52 

"  *•  Foreign  EeUtiqcM 4,730  64 

"  *«  Finance 15,080  08 

"  "  Public  Inatmction 28,825  07 

<*  ««  Law 10,106  84 

For  miacellaneons  expenses 10,106  84 

For  amount  disbarted  on  bills  payable,  less  than  hat  accnxed  on 

bills  receivable 2.126  43 

$250,707  56 
Balance 79,838  47 

Foreign  Merchant  Vessels^  and  Hatoaiian  Vessels  from  Foreign  Voyages,  e»- 
tered  ai  the  Ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  during  the  year  1850. 

r HOifoiUMJ V       i T.aHAniri w 

Nadon.  Total  Nanbor  Total  Nomber  Amoant 

ofTesseli.  Tonnage.       of  Vessels.       of  Tonnage. 

United  States 166....;-. .54,872 Ill — 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies. .118 24,177........     6 — 

France 8 2,300 - — 

Tahiti 7 367 1 — 

Peru 2 1,300 - — 

Norway........ 3 475 - — 

Hawaii. 14 1.732 8 — 

Chili , 8 1,283. 

3 


Spain 

Mexico........ 2. 

Hanover 4. 

Belgium 1. 

Denmark 3. 

Bremen .......  1. 

Sweden.... 1. 


342 90,304 127. 

Numbers  entered  in  1849. 157 —    16. 


Increase  in  1850.. .«•....  185 —    109 — 

Vessels  of  War  and  Government  Surveying  Vessels  entered  at  HowMu,  1850. 

^^^  Name.  Nation.     Guns.        Where  firon.  Where  boved. 

Jan.  15 Ewing U.  S.  America.  -  ..California  via Hllo CaGfomia. 

Feb.  26 Wanderer  ...Great  Britain..  10.. Tahiti San  Francisco. 

May    6 Herald. <*  22..Mazatlan Arctic  Ocean. 

Jane    6 Swift "  6..         "       Tahiti 

'*      24 Enterprise...  "  -  ..Plymouth,  Englaad Kotzebne  Sd. 

*'      29 Bayonnaise... France 24. .Macao,  China..... Tahiti 

July    1 Investigator..  Great  Britain..- ..Plymouth,  England Kouebne  Sd 

"        3..  •••Cockatrice...  "  6..Mazatlan Valparaiso. 

Oct  16 Herald.......  "  22.. Port  Clarence HongKon|f. 

**      33 Dolphin U.  S.  America.  10.. Hong  Kong San  Franasoo. 

Not.  10 Fahnonth <*  24.. S.  Francisco  rMHilo..Soaih  Pacific 

Dee.  13 Serieuse France 24.. San  Francisco — 

"      35 Baikaal Eossia 4..0chotsk — 
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WhaU-ehips  entered  at  ike  Ports  of  JEhnoluh  and  Lahama  during 
the  ysar  1850. 

French 11  bbU.  bbl«.  Ib^  J        3 

Bremen.-.-.    6  '     46,935: 15,106 256,495 8,621,000     1         4 

Bntkh Sj  ( 


ART.  IV.-1HE  DELTA  OP  NORTHWESTERN  MISSISSIPPI.* 
I  PROPOSE  to  furnish  for  the  Review  some  sketches,  more  descrip- 
tive than  historical  or  statistical,  of  that  portion  of  Ae  great  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Washington,  Issaquena,  and  Sunflower,  in  tiie  State  of 
Mississippi.  Your  periodical  being  practical  as  well  as  scientific, 
and  intended  also  to  develop  and  make  known  the  resources  of  the 
"  Southern  and  Western  States,"  I  claim  that  the  facts,  as  well  as  in- 
formation which  I  shall  endeavor  to  ifumish,  hastily  but  truthfully, 
in  the  premises,  will  be  valuable  as  well  as  useful,  and  thus  entitled 
to  a  "  place"  in  your  journal.  Permit  me  to  premise  by  stating 
that  nearly  every  acre  in  the  above-named  counties  is  essentially 
delta,  or  bottom  land, — ^nearly  the  whole  vast  surface  comprised 
within  their  limits  being  almost  perfeoUy  level.  Those  counties 
contain,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,530,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
distributed  about  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Tonica  connty  contains  aboot 350,000  acres. 

Coahoma. 630,000      " 

Bolivar. 600,000      " 

Washington « 750,000      •* 

iMaqMna 650,000     " 

Bonilower 550.000     " 

Total  lands  in  said  counties 3,530,000      •* 

Of  lands  now  Entered  and  taxable,  there  are  in 

Tanica  county  about 158,000 

Coahoma 100,000 

BoUrar 300,000 

Washington 450,000 

Iflsaguena 300,000 

Sunflower 130,000 

The  balance  of  the  lands  is  either  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 
subject  to  entry,  held  for  sale  for  levee  purposes,  or  to  be  sold  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  above  lands,  there  are 
employed  about  20,000  slaves — as  follows,  to  wit : 

In  Washington  county,  about - 8,000 

-  Issaquena 6,000 

"  Bolivar S,500 

"  Coahoma , 2,000 

"  Tunica l.OOi 

«  SunflowOT 800 

Total  slaves  employed • 20.300 

*  We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  sketches  of  this  character.-~£DiTOR. 
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This  Statement  indudes  men,  women  and  children.  On  these 
lands  there  are  produced,  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans  annuallj, 
about  100,000  bales  of  cotton ;  the  net  value  of  whidi  will  average 
nearly  $3,000,000,  There  are  over  fifty  thousand  head  of  homed 
cattle  in  these  counties. 

In  1849  they  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  as  state  tax,  inde- 
pendent of  levee  taxes,  and  such  as  are  imposed  for  county  purposes, 
as  follows : 

TAXES  FOB  1849. 

Wasbmgton  Coon^ $12,535.  16 

Issaquena. 7,871.  55 

Bolivar 3,330.  74 

Coahoma ^ 1^87.  86 

Tunica 1,792.  53 

Sunflower 1,375.  82 

Total  state  tax, 828,893  66.* 

These  lands  are  ntuated  between  the  32d  and  35th  degrees  of 
latitude ;  front  on  the  Mississippi  River  nearly  300  miles,  and  have  aa 
average  depth  of  about  45  miles.  Nearly  two-thirds,  if  not  more, 
of  t^s  immense  front  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  has  been  leveed  and 
secured  from  inundation.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  private 
^iterprise,  and  through  an  equitable  system  of  county  levee  taxation. 
The  good  work  of  completing  these  levees  is  not  being  abandoned 
by  any  "  manner  of  means,"  On  the  contrary,  the  enterprising,  in- 
telligent, and  industrious  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  state  are  con- 
tinuing their  exertions,  and  manifesting  a  laudable  zeal  to  master  the 
old  father  of  waters ;  and  the  state  has  at  last  come  forward  to  aid 
them  in  their  enterprise.  If  the  same  activity  is  manifested  for  Uie 
next  two  years,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  the  past  two,  the  whole^ 
river  front  will  oe  permanently  and  securely  leveed,  and  this  great* 
wilderness  of  unsurpassed  fertility  will  be  permapentlv  and  amply 
secured  for  safe  and  successful  cultivation.  When  such  is  the  case 
its  resources  need  but  be  made  known  to  make  it,  in  truth,  "  blossom 
as  the  rose."  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
passed  in  the  year  1852,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  is  required  to  issue 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land-scrip,  in  quarter  sections,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  levees  in  the  above-named  counties,  in 
the  proportion  following,  to  wit : 

To  Tunica Gonn^ 32,000 acres. 

«*  Coahoma, 250,000     •« 

"  Bolivar. 104,000      " 

«  Washington, 100,000     " 

"Issaquena 100,00     " 

That  amount  of  land-scrip  is  to  be  handed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  officers  of  each  county  as  aforesaid,  and  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell  the  land  for  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  legislature  also 
authorized  and  required  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of  internal  im- 
provement lands  donated  by  Congress  to  this  state,  to  be  sold  at  a 
minimum  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  money  accruing  from  tlie  sale 

*  These  data  are  derired  fiom  the  Report  of  Auditor  Swonn,  in  1850. 
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of  the  first  sixty  thousand  acres  sold  to  be  appropriated  to  the  oon- 
stniction  of  leyees,  as  follows : 

To  De  Soto  comity $5,000 

**  Tonic* 15,000 

«  CkMhoma 75,000         * 

«*  Bolivar 25,000 

Thus  these  counties  will  receiye,  when  the  lands  are  sold,  $120,000 
in  cash,  and  586,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  levees.  These  lands,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  be  sold 
at  Jackson  on  the  third  Monday  of  November,  1852.  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaquena,  each  have  a  levee 
law,  by  which  all  the  taxable  lands  in  those  counties  are  taxed  from 
five  cents  to  ten  cents  per  acre  for  levee  purposes.  These  facts  need  but 
to  be  stated  to  produce  conviction  that  the  levees  will  be  completed, 
and  permanently  finished,  and  kept  in  repair.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  brought  into  market  more  than  land  enough  to  make 
one  thousand  lai^e  plantations  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

But  little  is  known,  except  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it,  of  this  vast  and  exceedinglv  fertile  tract  of  bottom 
land ;  and  my  object  in  this  communication  is  to  bring  it  into  notice, 
and  enable  those  who  are  in  search  of  valuable,  cheap,  healthy,  and 
admirably-located  plantations,  to  know  where  thev  can  find  them. 
General  Augustus  W.  McAllister,  of  Wild-wood,  wnose  post-office  is 
Greenville,  Washington  countv ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Yerger,  same  post-office ; 
Capt.  P.  Burwell  Starke,  Lake  Bolivar;  Senator  Alcorn,  Coahoma; 
Geoi^  N.  Parks,  Esq.,  Tallula,  Issaquena  county ;  General  Byrne, 
of  Tunica,  and  Colonel  Murdock,  of  McNutt,  Sunflower  county, 
.  could  give  reliable  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  location  and 
value  of  these  lands  to  such  as  need  or  would  like  to  have  informa- 
tion. A  publication  of  this  communication  in  your  valuable  Review 
will  put  the  planting  interest  on  inquiry,  and  may  induce  citizens  of 
other  states  to  make  publidy  known  the  resources  of  their  own  land. 

Very  respeotfiilly,  &c., 

ViCKSBUBO,  Sept  4th^  1852.  A.  K.  Smedss. 


ART.  Y.— COMMERCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE  SOUWI. 

In  our  last  nmnbar  appeared  a  ebwilar  from  some  of  the  merohants  of  Bahimofe,  ia- 
▼itiiig  a  conToiitioii  of  delegates  from  aH  tiie  commereial  cidesjof  tbe  Soatii,  to  be  held  in 
that  ei^  aome  time  daring  next  December. 

Having  sereral  years  ago  published  in  the  Beriew  most  of  tbe  docoments  which  ema- 
nated from  the  Southern  Commercial  Conventions  held  in  1838-9,  (to  be  fonnd  also  in 
VoL  in.  of  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Resources,  etc.  of  the  South,)  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  acceptable  serrice  that  could  be  rendered  in  this  juncture,  than  the  publication 
of  the  remaining  document,  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
lately  come  to  hand  in  a  package  of  rather  moth-eaten  pamphlets.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  *<  Address  to  the  People  of  the  Sonthem  and  Soatfawestem  States,"  from  acommittta 
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QoaaUtkif  of  A.  B.  Loo^iCiiect  and  Joaepk  Ctimmmg*,  Si%N  of  QeoigiA,  6«n.  MoDvfia, 
Col.  Blinding  and  C.  O.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina. 

Altbough  ^ere  are  some  positions  in  the  address  with  which  we  do  not  foUy  conenr* 
and  others  which  time  hat  not  sustained,  the  main  points  of  argomeBt  are  irresistiMe, 
and  quite  as  true  and  applicable  in  1853  aa  they  could  have  been  in  1838;  and  therefore 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  ghre  it  entire,  not  eren  exdodiog  the  passages  which  indicate  a 
political  bias.  It  becomes  the  South  carefully  to  weigh  and  consider  such  documents, 
•sd  if  they  are  sound  and  true»  to  act  upon  them  without  delay. 

The  resolutions  upon  which  the  address  was  founded,  are  as  follows. — [Ed. 

L  Resolved,  That  a  direct  trade  is  the  nataral  channel  of  communication 
between  nations,  which  offer  to  each  other  the  best  market  for  their  natural 
productions ;  and  that  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  must  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  the  exchanges  between  them. 

2.  lUsoloed,  That  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  this  Union 
a£Q^rd  those  staples  with  which  are  purchased  nearly  the  whole  foreign  im- 
ports of  the  country ;  that  they  are  the  consumers  ot  a  large  portion  of  these 
miports,  and  ought  naturally  themselves  to  furnish  the  channel  through 
which  the  exchange  is  made  j  that  on  no  occasion  have  their  citizens  been 
found  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  ftiir  competition  with  other 
sections;  and  that  the  diversion  of  their  trade  from  its  natural  channels, 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  federal  goyem- 
ment,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  our  people  towards  other  pursuits. 

3.  Beaoihedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  such  a  state  of  thiDjgs 
should  no  longer  continue;  that  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  disruption  of  the  existing  channels  of 
trade,  afford  an  opportunity  of  breaking  down  the  trammels  which  have  so 
long  fettered  our  commerce,  and  of  restoring  to  the  South  its  natural  ad- 
vantages ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man.  who  has  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  country,  to  tend  his  best  exertions  to  tne  promotion  of  these 
objects,  and  to  establish  our  trade  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

4.  Eesolvedy  That  this  Convention  is  fully  aware  of  the  diffiouldeB  to 
be  overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise,*  but  nothing  daunted 
Uiereby,  and  fully  relying  upon  the  public  spirit  and  zealous  co-operation 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  are  determined  to  advance  with  untiring  per- 
severance ;  and  with  that  view,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  measures : 

1.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  afford  to  the  importers  and  pur- 
chasers at  southern  seaports,  the  same  facilities  which  are  offered  else- 
whsre:  and  with  this  view  it  is  xecommended  that  the  banks  in  the  sea- 
ports snouid  immediatelv  apply  a  portion  of  their  respective  capitals  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exchange,  and  to  the  procurement  of  credits  or  funds 
m  Europe ;  and  that  they  should  afford  the  use  of  the  same  to  the  import- 
ing merchant,  upon  a  discount  or  coUateral  pledge  of  such  good  paper  as  he 
may  take  from  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  that  this  accommodation 
be  afforded  as  well  upon  paper  having  more  than  six  months  to  run,  as 
upon  that  having  less ;  and  that  the  banks  of  the  interior  oo-coerate  by 
oollecting  and  remitting  the  proceeds  of  such  paper  to  the  banJEs  on  the 
sea-coast 

2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  important  subject  of  equalizing  the  ex- 
changes between  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  and  territoriesL 
this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  to  the  various  banks  of  the  principiu 
cities,  or  such  as  may  be  conveniently  located,  to  receive  the  bills  of  each 
other  in  their  geperal  business,  and  to  adopt  such  arrangements  for  settle- 
ments, at  short  periods,  as  they  may  deem  suitable  and  proper  ,*  the  banks 
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whom  Iho  baUaoe  shoulcl  laU,  to  furniah  fimds  for  settling  tho 
aame^  or  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  from  the  period  of  settlement 

3.  That  the  merchants  of  the  South  and  Southwest  be  earnestly  recoii- 
mended  to  give  preference  to  the  importers  in  their  own  markets,  and 
that  they  afiford  them  an  opportunity  of  fair  competition  with  other  sec- 
tions, by  making  their  first  cails  for  purchases  at  southern  and  southwestern 
seaports;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  merchants  at  the  seaporto 
shall,  forthwith^  set  about  importing  such  stocks  of  goods,  as  will  ensure^ 
at  fair  rales,  a  supi^  to  the  dmnaim  from  the  merchants  of  the  interior. 

4.  That  an  earnest  and  united  effort  should  be  made  to  draw  home  the 
capital  invested  by  the  South  in  banks  and  companies  abroad ;  and  to  em- 
ploy the  same,  together  with  such  surplus  capital  as  exists  at  home,  in 
mercantile  operations ;  and  that  with  this  view  men  of  influence  and  char- 
acter be  earnestly  invited  to  afford  the  benefit  of  their  example,  by  en- 
tering into  limited  partnerships,  under  the  laws  lately  passed  by  the  states 
of  Yirginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Florida. 

5.  That  tfads  OonTention  cannot  but  view  with  deep  regret  the  neglect 
of  all  commercial  pursuits  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  youth 
of  our  country,  and  which  has  necessarily  thrown  its  most  important  in- 
terests into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  feeling  and  habit,  are  led  into  com- 
mercial connections  elsewhere.  This  Convention,  therefore,  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  the  speedy  adoption  by  oil  their  fellow-citizens  of 
measures  to  introduce  commerciaf  education  among  our  youth;  to  train  them 
np  to  habits  of  business,  and  thereby  to  estabUah  a  body  of  merchants  ivhoH 
every  interest  and  feding  shaU  he  centered  in  the  country  which  has  reared 
and  sustained  them. 

6.  Besohed,  That  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  the  establishment 
by  manufacturers  in  foreign  oountries  of  agencies  in  the  chief  southern 
ports,  for  the  sale  of  the  various  articles  exported  by  them  to  the  United 
States,  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
South ;  and  that  similar  establishments  for  the  sale  of  domestic  manu&c- 
tures  would  also  be  desirable. 

FKLLow-CiTmN8,^-The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Merchants'  Convention,  believe  they 
cannot  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  than  by 
calling  your  attention  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,*  and  improving  the  evidence  which  they  afford,  of 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise  which  the  Convention  have  in  view. 

At  wis  moment  (1888)  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  a  greater  or 
less  d^ree,  pervades  the  whole  country :  every  bank  within  its 
limits  1:^8  suspended  payment :  there  is  hardly  a  dollar  of  specie  in 
drculation :  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  solvency,  are  upon  an  equal  footing :  the  foreign  com* 
meroe  of  the  country  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  Southern  pro- 
ductions :  the  Ibreign  creditors  are  paid  in  Southern  productions : 
and  yet,  exchanges  between  the  North  and  the  South  are  from  seven 
to  forty  per  centum  in  &vor  of  the  former :  a  Northern  bank-note 
austuns  the  same  relative  value  to  a  Southern  bank-note :  Southern 
credit  is  lamentably  depressed,  while  Northern  credit  is  compara- 
tively firm :  the  dockets  of  our  courts  are  crowded  with  suits  brought 

•  Whan  we  sptak  of  the  South  tud  the  Southern  States,  we  embrace  in  the  tennt 
the  Bouihwestem  Btates. 
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by  Northern  houses  against  Soudiem  houses.  To  meel  tibe 
<^  these  suits,  our  people  are  constrained  to  sue  one  another ;  and 
tnus,  their  distresses  are  extended,  and  embittered  hj  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  In  the  mean  time  our  Northern  brethren  are  reaping 
rich  fruits  from  their  vantage-ground.  They  send  hither  their  funds 
'—exchange  them  at  an  enormous  premium  for  Southern  funds — 
turn  these  into  Southern  staples  (cash  articles)  at  par — draw  bills 
upon  them,  which  they  sell  at  like  profitr— reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
the  same  way,  and  renew  the  operation  as  often  as  their  own  ready 
means  of  exchange  and  transportation  will  allow.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  this  is  the  universal,  or  even  the  prevailing  mode  of 
operation,  or  that  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  Northern  men. 
Northern  funds,  to  be  the  basis  of  this  system,  must  have  a  currency 
at  the  South,  which  in  but  few  instances  they  have :  but  that  this  has 
been  the  mode  of  procedure  in  some  instances,  and  that  the  same 
thing  is  daily  effected  through  other  instrumentalities,  we  believe 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Nor  let  us  be  understood  as  attaching  any 
blame  to  those  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  means  to  profit  by 
the  times.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  dismal  picture,  that  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Southern  states  mcrease  as  they 
recede  from  the  North ;  and  (their  age  and  population  considered) 
in  an  exact  ratio  to  their  agricultural  resources* 

Is  this  a  natural  state  of  things  1  If  it  be,  we  must  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  that  dooms  us  to  it.  But  self-respect^  to  say  nothing 
of  self  interest,  demands  that  we  search  for  the  causes  of  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  reform  it,  if  it  be  remediable.  A  brief  recurrence  to 
the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States  will  teach 
us  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  positions  of  the  two  sec* 
tions  should  be  precisely  reversed ;  and  that  nothing  will  more  ef- 
fectually secure  to  the  people  of  the  South  their  natural  advantages, 
than  a  direct  trade  between  them  and  foreign  nations. 

Before  we  commence  the  review,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
we  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  too  often  expressed,  that  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Southern  people  is  the  result  of  a  wild  and  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  on  their  part.  That  this  may  to 
some  extent  have  had  its  effects,  is  very  probable ;  but  that  it  is  the 
leading  cause  of  their  distress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  We 
believe,  that  could  it  now  be  known  what  were  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  all  who  have  &tled,  at  the  time  when  they  incurred  the 
debts  which  effected  their  ruin,  it  would  be  found,  that  not  one  in 
twenty  of  them  is  justly  chargeable  with  imprudence  ev«i,  in  incur* 
ring  those  debts.  Is  the  planter,  whose  cotton  crop  netted  him  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  December,  1836,  and  who  in  January  following^ 
when  cotton  was  on  the  advance,  incurred  a  debt  of  forty  thousand 
dollars,  in  order  to  double  the  succeeding  crop,  to  be  charged  with 
folly,  because  in  May,  ISS*?,  his  property  sunk  to  nothing,  from 
causes  which  human  prudence  could  not  have  foreseen  1  Is  the  mer- 
ehfmt,  who  sold  out  his  stock  in  18d6  at  a  large  profit,  and  having 
found  it  too  small  for  the  demand,  doubled  it,  and  with  it  his  debt, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  1837,  to  be  called  a  wild  adventurer,  be> 
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cause  he  did  not  foresee  the  disasters  of  that  year !  And  yet  proba- 
bly few,  who  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  that  year,  were  as  indiscreet 
as  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  been.  None  blame  the  creditors ; 
but  equal  censure  belongs  to  the  man  who  runs  extravagantly  in  debt, 
and  the  man  who  credits  him. 

The  time  was,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  country. 

"In  17d9,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies  was  as 
follows : 

Of  Virginia zJESSl.UO  sterUng. 

New-Endand  States 561,000      " 

New- York 189,000      " 

Pennsylvania 400,000      «* 

Soath  Carolina 555,000      •' 

"The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion;  Virginia  ex- 
portmg  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  New-York ;  and  South  Carolina 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  together ;  and 
five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New-England  States  united. 

"  ITie  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  preserved  until  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the 
year  1791  as  follows : 

^'"^^^York $3,222,000 

Virginia.... , 2,486.000 

South  Carolina 1,520,000 

*'  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several  states 
from  the  year  1791  to  1820,  but  the  general  fact  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  import  trade  of  New-York  and  other  northern  states,  has 
been  constantly  pn^ressing,  while  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina has  as  regularly  diminished.  From  1821,  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  sufficient  data,  and  they  exhibit  the  following,  as  the 'state 
of  the  import  trade : 

New-York.  Virginia.  South  Carolina. 


1821 $23,000,000 

1922 35,000,000 

1823 29,000.000 

1824 36,000,000 

1825 49,000,000 

1827 39,000,000 

1829 43,000,000 

1832 •..57,000,000 


182X $1,078,000 

1822 864,000 

1823 681,000 

1824 639,000 

1825 553,000 

1827 431,000 

1829 375,000 

1832 550,000 


1821 $3,000,000 

1822 2,000,000 

1823 2,000,000 

1824 2,400,000 

1826 2,150,000 

1827 1,800,000 

1829 1,240,000 

1832 1,213,000 


"  Thus  the  import  trade  of  New- York  has  gradually  increased  from 
£189,000  sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  1832,  of 
fifljy-seven  millions  of  dollars!  While  Virginia  has  fallen  off,  in  her ' 
import  trade,  from  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to 
$876,000  in  1829,  and  $550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  freight  of  half  a  dozen  ships! 

"  From  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  appear.  The  im- 
ports of  New- York  were,  in  1832,  seventy  times  as  great  as  they 
were  in  1769,  and  nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they  were  in  1791. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in  1829,  about  one-eleventh 
of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  in 
VOL.  1.  32 
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1791.  In  a  period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports  of 
New- York  amounted  to  311  millions  of  dollars ;  mose  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  about  16  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to  about  five  millions ! 
New- York  imported,  therefore,  in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Vir- 
ginia did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  in 
uie  single  year  of  1832,  as  South  Carolina  imported  in  a  period  o( 
eight  years.  Again,  New- York  imported  in  one  year  (1832)  nearly 
fifty  times  as  much  as  South  Carolina  in  the  same  year,  and  about 
110  times  as  much  as  Virginia." 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  foregoing  extract  to  a 
writer  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  who,  under  the  signature  of  "  Patrick 
Henry,"  has  fiivored  the  public  with  a  series  of  numbers,  assistant  to 
our  purpose,  which  are  worthy  to  be  read  by  every  southron. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Georgia  com- 
menced quite  a  brisk  and  profitable  importing  business ;  but  it  de- 
clined in  a  few  years,  and  its  subsequent  history  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  South  Carolina. 

Having  shown  the  decline  of  southern  trade,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  research,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  prime  cause  of  our  present  embarrassments. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report  of  the  5th 
March  last,  say  :  '*  Our  collectors  have  had  under  their  control  a 
gross  revenue  of  946,000,000,  and  our  land  receivers  107,000,000, 
making  1,053,000,000.  They  not  only  had  control  >of  this  vast 
amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay  without  warrant  from  the 
treasury,  and  before  the  money  passed  out  of  their  hands,  all  the  ex- 
penses of  our  custom-houses  and  land-offices  and  debentures,  which 
abne  amounted  to  four  or  Jive  millions  annually,  and  sometimes  more.^ 

Though  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  with 
the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  government  as  reported 
annually  to  Congress,  and  with  the  expenses  of  collection  as  discov- 
erable from  the  sources  of  information  which  lie  within  our  reach, 
without  supposing  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of  the  public  funds  to 
the  treasury  than  arb  stated  to  have  occurred,  it  is  probable  that 
our  difficulty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the 
committee  are  substantially,  if  not  literally  correct 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  revenue,  raised  from 
the  customs,  were  levied  upon  foreign  merchandise,  received  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  productions ;  for  though  the  term  customs,  in 
financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  tonnage,  clearances,  light- 
money,  &c.  &C.,  these  are  comparatively  so  insignificant,  that  they 
will  not  materially  affect  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  differently, 
may  allow  for  them  the  odd  forty-six  millions.  Of  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions given  in  exchange  for  the  foreign  merchandise,  nearly  three- 
fourths  were  of  southern  growth — we  will  say  two-thirds,  which  we 
know,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under  the  mark.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  vexed  question,  *'  who  pays  the  duties?"  we  may  state 
then,  what  all  will  admit,  that  the  government  has  been  indebted  to 
southern  industry  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money.  If 
the  expenses  of  collecting  one  billion  and  fifty- three  millions  of  reve- 
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nue,  were  "from  four  to  five  millions  annually,  and  sometimes 
more,"  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  amounted  to  one  million  annually. 
Had  the  southern  people,  then,  shipped  their  own  produce  to  foreign 
markets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  they 
would  have  had  eight  and  forty  millions  distributed  among  them 
since  1789,  simply  in  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be  sure ;  and  so  goes 
all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Here  would  it  have  been 
received,  and  here  expended.  Insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  while  we 
are  contemplating  billions  and  hundreds  of  millions,  when  we  refiect 
upon  the  influence  which  the  comparatively  trivial  sum  received  by 
the  states  from  the  surplus  revenue  has  had  upon  the  southern  states, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  effects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt. 
This  sum,  divided  among  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile  and  Orleans,  would  have  quieted  many  u 
disturbed  bosom  in  the  trying  rei^n  of  the  protective  system.  Sa- 
vannah's portion  of  it  would  have  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  of  Georgia  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  nor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  the  portions  of  the  other  cities  have  done  less  for  their 
states.  Whatever  the  sum  may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  thrown  it  away  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  remem- 
ber, that  if  the  tariff  should  ever  be  revived,  fand  hints  to  that  effect 
have  recently  fallen  from  high  authority  on  the  floor  of  CJongress,) 
a  direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  its  rigor  \  and  thus  far 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  we  suppose  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  which  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were  levied,  to  have  been  but  four 
times  the  value  of  the  duties,  it  amounted  to  62,500,000,000. 
How  were  these  go'ods  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  ? 
The  northern  merchant  has  come  hither  and  bought  from  the 
southern  planter  produce  of  equal  value,  abating  frpm  the  price 
all  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental,  of  transportation.  He  has 
insured  them  in  northern  offices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his 
own  vessels — exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise— brought  it  home — paid  one-fourth  its  value  to  the  govern- 
ment— added  that  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  in;iportation,  and 
fifleen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  profits,  to  the  price,  and  exposed 
it  for  sale.  The  southern  merchant  has  now  gone  to  him — ^lingered 
the  summer  through  with  him  at  a  heavy  expense — ^bought  a 
portion  of  these  goods— reshipped  them  in  northern  vessels  t6 
southern  ports — added  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  to  the  price,  to 
cover  his  expenses  and  profits — ^and  sold  them  to  the  southern 
planter.  All  the  disbursements  made  in  this  process,  save  such  as 
are  made  abroad,  are  made  among  northern  men  ;  all  the  profits, 
save  the  southern  merchant's,  are  made  by  northern  men  ;  and  the 
southern  planter,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  of  the 
country,  gets  his  portion  of  them  burdened  with  every  expense  that 
the  government,  merchant,  insurer,  seaman,  wharfinger,  drayman, 
boatman,  and  wagoner  can  pile  upon  them.     His  burdens  of  course. 
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are  needlessly  increased,  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
landing  the  goods  at  northern  ports,  and  bringing  them  thence  to 
southern  markets.  Every  item  in  the  endless  catalogue  of  charges, 
except  the  government  dues,  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  tribute 
from  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the  North :  for 
they  would  all  have  gone  to  our  own  people,  had  we  done  our  own 
exporting  and  importing.  Will  the  reader  compute  the  amount  of 
them,  on  twenty-five  hundred  millions'  worth  of  goods,  and  make  a 
&ir  allowance  for  the  portion  of  them  consumed  at  the  South  1 

Our  planters,  not  content  with  their  portion  of  the  tribute,  crowd 
their  plantations  with  cotton,  com,  rice  and  tobacco,  and  then  pay 
the  southern  merchant,  to  pay  the  northern  merchant,  to  pay  the 
northern  farmer  for  the  flour  which  they  consume;  and  compel 
all  their  neighbors  to  do  the  like.  In  this  way  a  goodly  number  of 
unascertainable  millions  more  move  annually  from  South  to  North* 
In  September  last,  we  had  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  our 
agricultural  policy.  In  that  month,  a  bale  of  cotton  and  a  barrel 
of  canal  flour  commanded  the  same  price  in  Georgia.  We  were 
disposed  to  doubt  this  statement  when  we  first  heard  it ;  but  upon 
referring  to  the  prices  current  in  that  month  for  the  city  of  Augusta, 
where  the  one  article  uniformly  stands  at  nearly  the  highest,  and  the 
other  nearly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  state,  we  find  actual  sales  of 
about  ninety  bales  of  the  first,  quoted  at  an  average  of  5  5-8  cents 
per  pound ;  and  in  two  instances,  sales  of  very  small  lots,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  while  quotations  of  flour,  at  wholesale  prices,  stood 
firmly  at  12  and  13  dollars  per  barrel.  We  know  of  many  sales, 
about  this  time,  at  15  and  of  some  at  16  dollars  per  barrel  in  the 
same  city.  At  these  rates,  we  could  name  a  hundred  places  in 
Georgia,  where  northern  flour  is  in  constant  use,  and  where  a  bale 
of  the  lowest  priced  cottons  would  not  have  purchased  a  barrel 
of  flour.  Here,  to  be  sure,  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two 
articles  were  brought  together ;  but  the  force  of  the  example  is  but 
little  weakened  when  it  informs  us,  that  there  was  not  probably  a 
bale  of  uplands  in  the  state,  that  would  have  purchased  three 
barrels  of  flour. 

To  this  head  of  voluntary  tribute  may  be  referred  the  millions 
expended  annually  by  our  people  in  visits  of  pleasure  to  the  North. 
These  are  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and. under  different  circum- 
stances would  be  commendable ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  thej 
swell  the  streams  of  wealth  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  a 
waning  to  a  growing  people,  they  deserve  our  notice,  if  not  our 
censure.  There  is  a  point  in  view,  however,  in  which  they  assume 
an  importance  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  distinctly  mark  a  difier- 
ence  of  habit  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  from 
which  the  first  are  yearly  gainers,  and  last  losers,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  our  northern 
brethren  should  spend  twice  as  much  with  us  in  winter  as  we  do 
with  them  in  summer ;  for  they  double  us  in  white  population : 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  their  disbursements  in  this 
way  equal  a  third  of  ours.    The  main  reason  of  the  diflerence  is, 
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that  they  are  a  home-abiding,  economical  people ;  while  we  incline 
too  much  to  the  opposite  traits  of  character.  Hence  their  gains, 
which  are  not  larger  in  wealth  than  in  honor.  Let  us  profit  by 
their  example. 

Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  indirect,  con- 
sequential losses  which  we  have  sustained  by  our  neglect  of 
foreign  trade.  Without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture, we  could  enlarge  the  number  of  these  to  a  wearisome 
extent ;  but  time  will  not  permit  us'  to  recount  them.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example,  deduced  from  history,  speaking  directly  to  our 
purpose.  In  1835,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  extinguished, 
afler  having  absorbed  from  the  treasury  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  larger  portion  of  this  sum  was 
paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  of  whom,  those  residing 
north  of  the  Potomac  were,  to  those  residing  south  of  it,  in  the 
ratio  of  165  to  11;  and  those  in  Massachusetts,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  those  in  all  the  other  states,  as  150  to  176. 
Whence,  but  from  their  commerce,  did  the  northern  states  acquire 
the  means  of  loaning  so  largely  to  the  government  *?  Whence, 
but  from  the  same  source,  did  three  states  acquire  the  power  to 
loan  thirteen  times  as  much  as  all  the  southern  states  put  together  ? 
And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to  them  to  have 
been  enabled  to  lend  upon  the  best  security  in  the  world  1 

So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self- impoverishment.  A  word  or 
two  upon  those  contributions  which  we  have  made  to  the  fortunes 
of  our  northern  brethren,  and  which  may  be  denominated  com- 
pulsory. 

The  actual  disbursements  of  the  general  government  have  been 
about  one  billion  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed  among  the  several 
states.  A  ratable  distribution  of  this  fund  between  the  norUiem 
and  northwestern,  and  southern  and  southwestern  states,  as  they 
now  stand,  would  have  been  nearlt/  as  follows : 

According  to  whole  pofolation,  m - - 7  to  5 

"  "white        "  " 7  to  3 

"  "  repiesentation         " 5  to  3 

^  ^avea  ** - 4  to  5 

How  have  they  actually  been?  Up  to  1830,  there  had  been 
expended  in  the  several  states  and  territories  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  public  money,  in  fortifications,  light-houses, 
public  debt,  pensions  and  internal  improvements;  of  which  sum, 
one  hundred  and  ninety- five  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  north- 
em  and  northwestern  states;  and  twenty-three  millions  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern.  The  national  debt  constitutes  by  far 
the  largest  item  in  this  account,  and  it  was  but  equitable  that  this 
should  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  proportions  of  their  loans.  But 
in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  the  southern  division  should 
have  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  northern.  The  disbursements 
under  this  head  were — north  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers, 
four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand ;  south  of  the  Potonaac,  two 
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hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand ;  or  nearly  18  to  !.•  Pensions  17 
to  2 ;  h'ght-houses  (consider  our  coast)  2  to  1 ;  fortifications  equal 
— but  ever  unequal  afterwards,  and  never  to  be  equal  again.  The 
expenditures  on  the  Cumberland  road  alone,  were  about  nine  times 
the  amount  expended  for  internal  improvements  in  all  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  together ;  and  without  that  the  proportion 
North  and  South  was  as  8  to  1. 

But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
bursements in  the  several  states.  It  touches  not  the  first  cost,  and 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  national  establishments,  most  of  which 
are  at  the  North ;  nor  the  pay  of  the  officers,  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, in  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  most  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  North;  nor  the  ten  thousand  other  items 
of  expense  which  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Whoever  will  taice  the  trouble  to  follow  these  expenditures  through 
all  their  details  for  a  year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
of  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among  the  states,  little  short  of  eight- 
tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citizens  domiciled 
north  of  the  Potomac.  About  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  one  billion  disbursed,  were  raised  from  the  customs — that  is  to 
say,  from  duties  on  foreign  importations,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
received  in  exchange  for  southern  productions.  The  southern 
states  then  have  virtually  put  into  the  treasury  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and  drawn  out  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  northern  states  have  put  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions,  and  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  sixty — 
fractions  rejected.  The  effect  of  these  disbursements  is  like  a  shower 
of  gold  upon  a  people.  They  are  far  better.  They  clear  rivers, 
improve  harbors,  and  open  roads  and  canals,  which  give  permanent 
facilities  to  commerce.  They  plant  national  establishments,  gather 
villages  around  them,  and  found  other  public  works,  through  which 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowing  from  the  government 
to  the  people  in  their  vicinity.  Suppose  the  general  government 
should  make  Brunswick  a  naval  depot ;  would  it  be  a  twelve-month 
before  that  place  would  become  a  busy,  thriving  city  T  And  would 
it  be  longer  before  its  influence  would  be  felt  through  the  whole  state  1 

While  the  southern  states  were  contributing  so  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  they  suffered  still  heavier  losses  than 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  regular,  progressive,  and  almost 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  great  staple.  For  about  fifteen  years, 
except  during  the  frenzied  excitement  of  1825,  it  kept  unremittingly 
on  the  decline;  insomuch,  that  for  six  years  preceding  1832,  it  did 
not  average  quite  ten  cents  per  pound  at  the  places  of  shipmentf 
It  has  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  this  and  the  last  year, 

*  While  the  abore  was  in  the  press,  the  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress  for  IntenuA 
Improvements  appeared.    They  are  as  follows : 

North  and  North-western  States, 1,189,313 

South  and  South-western  Sutes 284,000 

NewYork  alone, 358^44S 

t  See  Mr.  Woodbtuy's  Report  on  the  Cotton  Tnde^ 
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anci  of  the  increased  production,  averaged  about  thirteen  cents  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  every  cotton-growing  state.  That 
the  Restrictive  System,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  was  the  cause  of 
its  decline,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  dispute.  But  who  can 
compute  the  losses  which  we  sustained  from  that  system  ?  The  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  of  the  article  in  question,  before  and  since 
1832,  is  but  a  very  poor  measure  of  our  losses  upon  it  anterior  to 
that  period ;  because,  from  that  date  to  the  present,  it  has  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  tariff;  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  even  under 
the  duties  made  permanent  by  the  compromise  act.  But,  by  that 
measure,  our  losses  amount  to  not  less  than  fifly  millions  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  Restrictive  System  was  not  more  oppressive  to  us  than  pro- 
pitious to  our  northern  brethren.  It  was  the  touch  of  Midas  to 
their  property,  and  the  ablution  of  Midas  to  their  streams.  Through 
all  its  operations,  it  enriched  them — in  all  its  consequences,  it  profited 
them.  With  its  other  effects,  it  gave  them  the  command  of  south- 
em  trade ;  and  thus  increased  our  dependence  upon  them,  and  multi- 
plied our  debts  to  them.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  mentioning 
these  things  in  the  spirit  of  complaint  or  disaffection  but  in  confirm- 
ation of  the  positions  which  we  assumed  at  the  opening  of  our 
remarks.  Indeed,  the  southern  people  now  reap  no  small  benefit 
from  the  measure  which  h^  been  so  favorable  to  their  northern 
friends.  It  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  their  principal  staple,  and 
opened  to  them  a  homp-market,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
many  articles  in  daily  use  at  the  South,  upon  better  terms  than  they 
are  offered  in  any  other  market. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  how  trivial  would  all  our  other  losses  have 
«eemed,  had  we  only  secured  to  ourselves  the  importer's  profits! 
We  have  supposed  the  foreign  importations  to   have  equaled   in 
value  but  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  them. 
We  know  them  to  have  been  worth  a  hundred  millions,  and  but  a 
hundred  millions  more — a  fact  worthy  of  a  passing  notice ;  for  as 
the  duties  were  very  low  up  to  the  year  1816,  it  proves  that  since 
that  time,  the  Grovemment  must  have  absorbed  little  short  of  half 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  brought  into  the  country.     Ten  per  cent 
upon  the  portion  of  those  goods  purchased  with  southern  produce,  ^ 
would  have  placed  at  the  command  of  our  people  all  that  could  min- 
ister to  taste  or  sense.     But  it  is  gone  with  the  other  millions  that 
we  have  lost  by  our  supineness ;  and  it  is  only  because  a  gracious 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  resources  that  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  nation  before,  that  we  have  not  long  since  had  our  energies  awak- 
«ned  by  the  perils  of  utter  destitution.     But  so  essential  have  our 
staples  become  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  never  want  a  market  for 
them ;  and  so  abundant  the  crops,  that  we  can  live  on  their  lowest 
prices,  and  grow  rich  in   an   instant,  when    they   command    the 
iiighest. 

From  this  hasty  review  it  appears,  that  under  circumstances  itifi. 
nitely  more  adverse  to  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations  than  those 
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which  now  surround  us,  we  not  only  carried  on  such  a  trade,  but  took 
the  lead  in  it.  We  have  seen  that  with  the  industry,  enterprise  and 
economy  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  with  equal  favor  from  the 
government,  we  must  not  only  have  far  surpassed  them  in  wealth, 
but  that  we  must  have  been  the  most  prosperous  people  on  the 
globe.  We  have  seen  that  our  own  improvidence,  the  shrewder  pol- 
icy  of  northern  friends,  and  the  unequal  action  of  the  goyemment, 
have  all  conspired  to  bring  upon  us  our  present  embarrassmenta. 
Not  that  they  are  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  they  have  so  &r 
weakened  us,  and  made  us  so  completely  dependent  upon  the  people 
of  the  North  for  everything,  that  the  least  shock  to  commerce 
prostrates  us,  and  the  least  pressure  upon  them  is  turned  upon  us 
with  redoubled  force.  We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  the  one  people  has 
risen  like  the  rocket,  and  the  other  has  fallen  like  its  stick.  We 
have  seen  that  their  positions  must  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
southern  people  had  maintained  their  foreign  trade.  The  opportuni- 
ty is  now  offered  to  them  to  resume  it,  and  to  reap  the  rich  rewards 
from  it  that  they  have  hitherto  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fellow- 
citizens,  will  you  not  resume  it  ?  Everything  now  encourages  you 
to  do  so.  American  commerce  is  almost  released  from  its  fetters ; 
and  your  resources  will  enable  you  to  control  it.  You  are  not  wanting 
in  means,  in  skill,  in  ports,  or  waters,  to  accomplish  the  great  enter- 
prise. The  legislatures  of  your  respective  states  have  made  easy 
the  way,  and  safe  the  attempt,  to  accomplish  it.  They  have  author- 
ized you  to  form  associations  for  this  purpose,  in  which  you  may 
invest  what  you  please,  without  haaard  of  more  than  you  invest 
Your  interests,  social,  pecuniary  and  political,  are  deeply  involved  in 
it.  A  single,  bold,  united,  manly  effort,  on  your  part,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Every  citizen  must  take  an  interest  in  it — every  citiz^,  a 
part  in  it. 

And  while  we  are  directing  our  united  exertions  to  the  great 
object,  let  us  not  forget  the  auxiliary  duties  which  devolve  upon  us 
as  individuals.  Let  us  reform  our  habits  of  extravagance.  Let  us 
become  an  industrious,  economical,  and  a  dom'esUc  people:  and 
what  we  practise  ourselves,  let  us  teach  our  children.  Let  us  make 
more  of  them  merchants — scientific,  reputable,  practical  merchants. 
Let  our  planters  reform  their  agricultural  systems.  Let  them 
resolve  to  buy  nothing  that  their  farms  can  produce,  and  to  seU 
breadstuff's  under  every  season.  By  this  policy  they  will  not  gain 
more  in  independence,  than  in  wealth ;  for  their  cotton  crops  reduced 
one-fourth  would  command  a  higher  price  than  they  now  do.  Na- 
ture has  practically  demonstrated  this  truth  to  our  planters,  agun 
and  again  ;  but  they  will  not  profit  by  her  lessons.  Never  does  she 
shorten  their  crops,  that  they  are  not  more  than  compensated  in  the 

{)ricc ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  shorten  them  themselves, 
n  1825,  a  rumor  was  spread,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  cotton 
crop  on  hand  would  not  supply  the  demand  by  some  fifly  or  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  ;  and  immediately  the  article  rose  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  cents  to  thirty.     No  class  of  the  community  are  so  deeply 
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interested  in  a  direct  trade  as  thej  are.  For  the  want  of  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  lose  in  the  price  of  all  that  they  raise,  and  all  that 
they  consume. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  because  we  have  not  the  requisite  capital.  That  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  the  southern  states,  with  the  most  ample  resources 
that  any  people  of  equal  numbers  ever  possessed,  cannot  do  that 
which  all  nations  have  done,  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Texans. 
Have  we  less  capital  now  than  we  had  in  1769  "i  Did  the  capital 
which  made  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  larger  importers  than  all 
the  northern  states  combined  desert  them  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  flee  to  the  northern  states'? 
But  what  is  the  capital  that  sustains  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  1  Cash  ?  Bank-notes  ?  Why,  all  the  specie 
and  bank-notes  in  circulation  three  years  ago,  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Sabine,  would  not  have  purchased  the  exports  of 
1836 ;  and  all  the  specie  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
not  purdiase  the  exports  for  six  years  to  come,  at  that  year's  prices 
— a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  when  the  cotton  and 
specie  traflic  was  so  strongly  recommended  to  us  in  by-gone  days. 
And  yet  the  exports  of  that  year  were  bought  and  sold. 

How  was  the  operation  effected  ?  We  will  take  a  southern  staple, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  a  small  part  to  represent  the  whole 
crop,  and  exhibit  the  process.  The  norUiem  importer  formed  com- 
mercial eonnections  at  t^e  South  and  in  Liverpool.  He  ordered  the 
southern  house  to  lay  in  for  him  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  to 
draw  on  him  for  tb^  price.  The  drafl  was  drawn,  and  sold  for 
southern  bank-notes,  to  some  one  who  wanted  northern  funds. 
The  notes  paid  the  planter  for  the  cotton,  who  bought  his  supplies 
with  them  from  the  merchant,  who  returned  them  to  the  bank,  where 
they  renmned  ready  to  purchase  as  much  more  cotton.  The  cotton 
went  on  to  the  northern  merchant,  who  shipped  it  to  Liverpool,  and 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  drew  a  bill  upon  the  Liverpool  house,  which 
he  sold  for  northern'  bank-notes,  and  with  them  paid  the  southern 
draft.  The  Liverpool  merchant  turned  the  cotton  into  goods,  shipped 
them  to  his  correspondent  at  the  North,  drew  a  bill  upon  him, 
which  he  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  paid  his  acceptance.  Or,  he 
sold  the  cotton  for  cash,  paid  his  acceptance,  and  procured  the  goods 
upon  a  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  American  friend,  who  renewed 
the  operation  before  the  term  of  credit  expired.  There  are  varia- 
tions in  the  process,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice.  Sometimes 
it  is  conducted  throughout  by  agents  of  foreign  houses  established 
in  this  country.  This,  we  believe,  is  now  the  usual  mode  ;  and  other 
modes  are  adopted,  according  to  circumstances :  but  in  this  way,  or 
some  other,  substantially  tbe  same,  have  all  the  productions  of 
the  country  which  have  gone  to  foreign  markets,  been  bought  and 
sold.  No  money  has  come  South,  gone  North,  or  crossed  the 
Atlantia  The  traffic  has  been  conducted  entirely  upon  credit.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  to  clothe  our  merdiants  with  the  same  credit 
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that  the  northern  importer  has,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  same 
office.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Simply  by  giving  them  the  control 
of  as  much  property  as  the  northern  importer  possesses.  It  matters 
not  what  kind  of  property  you  give  them,  provided  it  equals  his  in 
value.  His  property  is  his  capital ;  it  consists  of  houses,  ships,  and 
stocks  of  different  kinds.  He  never  barters  the^  for  goods ;  but  the 
foreign  merchant,  knowing  that  he  has  them,  and  being  anxious  to 
dispose  of  his  own  merchandise,  very  readily  credits  him  upon  the 
strength  of  his  resources.  But  who  supposes  that  this  kind  of 
capital  is  essential  to  foreign  trade  ?  If  the  planters  of  the  South 
would  place  ten  bales  in  the  hundred  of  their  next  year's  cotton  crop 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  in  the  six  principal  s^ports,  the  merchants 
in  each  city  would  have  a  capital  of  more  than  half  a  million ; 
quite  as  good  in  all  respects  as  any  merchant  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses of  so  great  a  value.  Nay,  far  better ;  for  their  capital  would 
enter  into  their  trade — would  go  to  Europe  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coin  for  commercial  purposes — would  itself  establish  the 
owners'  credit  there— or  rather  set  all  credit  at  defiance,  and  convert 
their  traffic  into  a  cash  business.  Does  the  world  produce  such  a 
capital  for  foreign  commerce  ?  Indeed,  almost  all  the  capital  of  the 
country  has  to  be  resolved  into  this,  before  it  is  of  any  value  to 
trade  upon  abroad. 

The  next  best  capital  to  cotton  is  money ;  and  this  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  people,  in  any  quantity  that  the  most  active 
commerce  may  require.  When,  therefore,  we  are  taunted  by 
northern  paragraphists,  with — "  plantations  and  negroes  will  not  be 
easily  bartered  for  merchandise  in  Europe,"  we  .excuse  the  insult  in 
charity  to  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays ;  and  in  farther  indulgence, 
we  reply,  "  quite  as  easily  as  Wall-street  buildings,  and  Wall-street 
stocks.  The  difierence  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is,  that 
the  one  produces  that  which  will  buy  goods  in  Europe,  and  the  other 
does  not." 

We  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  southern  people  to 
this  great  interest.  We  beg  them  to  promote  it,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states  have  offered  to  them.  We  feel  well  assured  that  all  who 
make  investments  in  the  importing  business  will  reap  large  profits 
from  it.  Managed  with  common  prudence,  it  must  be  profitable. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Savannah,  long  practised  in  mercantile  business, 
and  of  large  resources,  proposed  forming  a  copartnership  in  the  im- 
porting trade,  if  they  could  meet  with  proper  encouragement,  upon 
these  terms :  that  the  country  merchants  who  might  join  the  asso- 
ciation, should  be  supplied  with  their  goods  at  cost  and  chaises ;  and 
that  the  firm  would  look  to  sales  to  disinterested  individuals  fpr  its 
profits.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  country  merchants  would 
only  have  to  hand  in  their  orders,  receive  their  supplies  in  a  month 
or  two,  direct  from  the  factories,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  drawing  a  handsome  interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 
What  country  merchant  would  refuse  to  become  a  partner  in  such 
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an  establishment?  But  we  take  higher  ground  than  mere  pecuniary 
interest.  We  address  ourselves  to  the  patriotism  of  the  southern 
people,  to  their  pride  of  character,  to  their  regard  for  the  rising  race, 
to  their  love  of  independence — and  by  all  these  considerations,  we 
solicit  them  to  put  at  hazard  something  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost 
oommerce.  We  believe  that  a  gratuitous  contribution  to  this  object, 
of  ten  per  cent,  from  a  year's  income  of  every  citizen  of  the  South, 
would  in  the  end  be  to  all  the  best  investment  that  they  ever  made. 
We  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Augusta  in 
October  next,  to  devise  means  of  accomplishing  our  all-important  ob- 
ject. The  advantages  of  the  former  meetings  have  been  already  most 
signally  felt.  They  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
which  profoundly  instructs,  while  it  greatly  amazes  us.  They  have 
produced  concert  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  in  the  southern 
states.  By  one  impulse,  they  have  moved  all  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  South  to  our  assistance.  They  have  awakened  active  exertions 
in  the  people  of  several  states,  to  give  their  states  the  lead  in  the 
great  enterprise.  S»  much  have  they  done ;  and  more  will  they 
doubtless  do,  as  their  numbers  increase.  We  promise  ourselves 
from  them  united  counsel  and  a  mighty  eflfort  in  pushing  on  our 
great  works  of  internal  improvement.  From  all  our  seaports,  are 
railways  extending  in  every  direction  over  the  broad  area  of  our 
fertile  country — admirable  precursors  of  our  admirable  design.  Fu- 
ture  conventions  will  consider  how  these  may  be  converted  into 
bonds  of  union — how  they  may  be  combined  and  extended  for  the 
common  good.  How  strongly  do  they  recommend  to  the  people  of 
the  South  unusual  and  untiring  exertions  to  reclaim  their  lost  com- 
merce !  In  eight  and  forty  hours,  they  will  lay  the  planters'  produce 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — in  as  many  hours  more,  they  will 
lay  the  proceeds  of  it  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  Availing  ourselves 
of  our  own  ports,  of  our  own  ships,  and  of  the  agency  which  makes 
our  roads  so  useful,  we  may  in  twenty  days  place  our  staples  in 
Europe ;  and  in  as  many  more,  receive  the  avails  of  them  at  our 
own  doors.  Why,  with  these  advantages  before  us,  should  we  send 
our  produce  a  coastwise  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles ;  and  then 
travel  as  far  ourselves,  to  gather  a  small  part  of  its  returns  1  Since 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  nothing  amazes  us 
more,  than  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  year  1836,  and 
for  a  gentleman  in  a  small  town  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Georgia,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  sense  of  the  losses 
which  they  were  sustaining,  and  the  advantages  they  were  losing, 
by  their  neglect  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations.  If  we  improve 
the  hint  which  that  gentleman  has  dropped,  as  we  should,  we  will 
have  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  southern  states  which  they  can 
never  over-appreciate,  or  duly  reward. 

The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  enlarge  upon 
the  probable  benefits  that  would  result  from  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purpose.  They  may  be  inferred  from  the  retrospect  which  we 
have  taken. 
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If  the  reader  require  better  eyidence  than  this,  let  him  look  to  the 
state  that  has  improved  the  advantages  which  we  have  neglected. 
In  1836,  "  New- York  imported  six  times  the  amount  of  her  exports, 
while  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  imported  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  theirs."  Which  is  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition?  Could  we  divide  between  our  southern  seaports  but  a 
fourth  of  the  commerce  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  State,  it 
would  diffuse  new  life  and  activity  through  all  the  states  in  whidi 
those  seaports  are  located.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be- 
fore quoted,  say,  "  the  Collector  of  the  City  of  New- York  received  in 
1836,  at  the  custom-houses,  five  millions  of  dollars."  We  know, 
that  in  1833,  the  officers  in  pay  of  the  government,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  those  "  custom-houses,"  were  considerably  the  rise  of  three 
hundred,  independent  of  their  private  assistants.  In  1836,  they 
probably  all  together  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred.  A  village 
population  of  collectors,  with  a  million  per  annum  in  their  pockets, 
reserved  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  southern  industry !  Who  can 
contemplate  a  city  enjoying  such  a  commerce,  without  the  liveliest 
admiration !  To  what  an  interesting  train  of  reflections  does  it  give 
rise !  What  throngs  of  merchants  are  gathered  there,  to  bear  her 
stores  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  republic !  How 
vast  the  multitude  of  laborers  deriving  an  easy  subsistence,  from 
bearing  her  merchandise  from  ship  to  store,  and  from  store  to  ship 
again! 

How  countless  the  number  of  artisans,  mad^  busy  by  her  ship- 
ping— of  clerks,  in  honorable  service,  and  valuable  schooling  in  every 
branch  of  trade— of  public  officers,  drawn  thither  by  her  commerce, 
and  feeding  on  its  fruits !  While  over  all,  and  moving  all,  and  richer 
than  all,  the  importer  presides.  He  it  is,  who  gives  life  and  spirit 
and  activity  to  tne  busy  mart.  His  tribute  is  fifteen  millions  per 
annum  levied  upon  as  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  to  raise  your 
portion  of  this  tribute,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  are  now  exchanging 
redeemable  for  unredeemable  notes,  and  giving  large  odds  for  the 
privilege — ^that  you  are  giving  articles,  prized  by  all  the  world,  for 
paper  which,  but  for  your  voluntary  servitude,  would  be  as  worthless 
to  you  as  the  refuse  of  which  it  is  made — that  you  are  submitting  to 
daily  sacrifices  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  fearfully  large,  to  raise 
funds,  the  use  of  which  you  had  never  known,  had  you  known  how  to 
use  your  own  resources — that  you  are  burdened  with  debt,  and  your 

Eeace  disturbed  by  the  still  heavier  burdens  which  it  threatens  to 
ring  upon  you.  It  was  to  visit  this  lordling's  domain,  ride  abroad 
in  his  ships,  or  draw  a  mite  from  his  stores,  that  many  a  worthy  son 
of  the  South  has  found  a  grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
yet,  fellow-citizens,  he  is  almost  as  completely  in  your  power  as  the 
nursling  is  in  its  mother's.  You  hold  the  element  from  which  he  de- 
rives his  strength,  and  you  have  only  to  withdraw  it  to  make  him  as 
subservient  to  you  as  you  now  are  to  him.  You  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  his  empire  is  transferred  to  your  own  soil,  and  his 
•sovereignty  to  the  sons  of  that  soil. 

Were  this  done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  unequal  barter  of 
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which  we  have  spoken — the  doleful  ciy  of  northern  fiinds  would  be 
hushed — the  speculations  upon  southern  distress  would  cease — the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency  would  be  healed — the  relation  of  the  commercial 
agents  would  be  changed.  They  would  be  acquaintances  and  friends, 
identical  in  feeling  and  identical  in  interest ;  enjoying  mutual  confi- 
dence and  interchttiging  mutual  favors.  It  would  be  their  interest  and 
their  pleasure  to  sustain  each  other  in  times  of  distress.  Debtors  would 
not  be  summoned  two  hundred  miles  from  home  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  their  creditors ;  nor  to  their  other  burdens,  would  be  added  the 
onerous  costs  of  the  federal  judicatories.  The  fountain  and  the  streams 
of  commerce,  lying  all  within  our  own  land,  would  enrich  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  none  can  foresee.  Our  works  of  internal  improvement 
would  receive  a  new  and  ever-accelerating  impetus-— our  drooping 
cities  would  be  revived— our  creeping  commerce  winged ;  and  all  the 
blessings,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  invariably  accom- 
pany affluence  and  independence,  would  be  ours.  Fellow-citizens, 
shall  they  be  ours  ?  Or  is  this  great  enterprise  in  which  our  honor, 
our  interest,  our  safetv,  our  all,  is  involved,  to  end  in  a  few  con- 
Yolsive  efforts,  and  a  few  bootless  appeals? 


ART.  VI.-FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  VIRQINIAAND  THE  SOUTH.* 

THE  COMMERCIAL  rUTUBE  OF  vmGINIA— CITIES  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE — SOUTHEBN 

STEAM  LINES,  ETC. 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  probability  that  Virginia  can  secure  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  interior. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled,  from  its  climate  and  commercial 
advantages,  to  be  called  the  American  Adriatic,  extends  from  the 
latitude  of  86^  50^  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north.  It  va- 
ries from  10  to  20  miles  in  width,  affords  generally  about  nine  fath- 
oms  of  water,  and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  any  class 
whatsoever.  It  is  free  fVom  ice  and  safe  from  9torms.  It  receives 
the  commerce  of  those  important  tributaries,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Rappahannock,  York  and  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  the  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  the  medium  of  importation  and  exportation  for 
the  tide-water  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Creorgetown,  Alex- 
dria,  Fredericksbuig,  Richmond,  Petersbuig,  Portsmouth  and  Nor^ 
folk — these  cities  have  an  aggregate  commercial  population  of  more 
than  300,000.  It  receives,  or  ought  to  receive,  the  productions  of  about 
80,000  square  miles,  its  legitimate  territory,  besides  what  it  may 
hereafter  obtain  by  communications  with  the  interior.  The  Chesa- 
peake has  a  single  inlet,  between  Cape  Henry,  in  lat.  37^,  and  Cape 


*  Far  other  interesting  papen  upon  Sonthem  Foreign  Trade,  Steamships,  &c.,  see 
our  work,  Industrial  Hesonrces,  etc^  roL  ixL 
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diaries  in  lat.  37^  12'.  The  powerful  fortification  of  Point  Comfort 
commands  this  inlet,  and  protects  its  commerce.  Together  with 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south,  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Roads,  an  anchorage  perfectlj 
safe  from  enemies  or  elements.  Within  15  miles  of  this  inlet,  roads 
uid  fortress,  is  situated  the  citj  of  Norfolk ;  which,  from  its  excel- 
lent harborage  and  accessibility,  its  salubrity  of  climate,  its  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  supplies,  can  sustain  as  heavy  a  commercial 
population,  and  can  afford  as  cheap  a  rate  of  factorage  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  as  any  other  Atlantic  city  whatever.  So  su- 
perior are  the  natural  advantages  of  this  city,  that  more  than  70 
years  since  it  was  regarded  as  ^'  the  emporium  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  waters,"  whilst  secondary  to  this  place  were  "  Richmond, 
Petersbui^,  Baltimore,"  and  other  towns.  Perhaps,  with  a  pro- 
phetic distrust  of  the  enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  the  writer  added, 
"  accidental  circumstances  may,  however,  control  the  indications  of 
nature."* 

They  have  certainly  done  so.  An  estuary,  extending  more  than 
200  miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  only  oommunicatioii 
with  the  ocean  being  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  port  possessing 
such  superior  advantages,  it  follows  that  all  the  commerce  brought 
from  the  interior  by  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  which  termin- 
ate at  evei7  point  upon  the  Chesapeake,  must  seek  the  immediate 
vicinage  of  this  port  for  exportation. 

Upon  the  indisputable  proposition  that  artificial  facilities  of  trans- 
portation being  equal,  commerce  will  prefer  the  most  direct,  the  line 
of  rail-road  projected  by  Virginia  from  the  port  of  Norfolk,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  her  southern  boundary,  until  it  strikes  the  Mis- 
sissippi  at  Memphis,  with  another  line,  extending  to  the  Ohio  River, 
will  afford  the  most  direct  line  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  to  the  ocean.  The  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  is  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  This  then  is  the  base  of  transportation  of  the 
commerce  destined  to  exportation  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  sim- 
plest  triangulation  of  the  trade,  upon  the  principle  affirmed,  will 
show  that  any  line  deflecting  from  this  base,  and  striking  the  Chesa- 
peake at  any  point  north  of  the  outlet,  must  involve  the  disadvantage 
of  lengthened  distance  and  increased  time. 

The  connections  with  the  interior,  which  have  been  referred  to, 
will  be  fi)und  to  aflbrd  lighter  grades,  cheaper  construction,  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  trade,  than  any  transmontane  rail-road  lines 
to  the  north  of  them.  The  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  having 
been  shown  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,f  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
what  amount  of  commerce  from  the  interior  will  seek  the  Chesa- 
peake for  exportation. 


•  Mr.  JeflTenon. 

t  It  id  proper  to  state  tlial  Norfolk  is  ased  for  the  Virginia  cities  generally,  AU  of 
them,  by  their  connectionf ,  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  export  and  import  trade  in- 
ferred 10. 
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The  natural  and  original  line  of  transportation  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Kivers,  to  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  Union 
and  to  Europe,  was  the  river  and  coast  navigation.  This,  although 
80  circuitous  and  tedious  as  to  mvolve  da  average  voyage  of  nearly 
4,000  miles,  and  three  months,  from  the  point  of  departure  to  its 
parallel  upon  the  Atlantic,  was  yet  more  cheap  and  rapid  than  the 
wagonage  of  the  whole  interior  product  and  supply,  across  the  inter- 
vening country  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  vast  commerce  was 
compelled  to  risk  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climatic  injuries 
of  New-Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  to  double  the  Cape  and  thread  the 
treacherous  reefs  of  Florida,  and  to  follow  the  dangerous  and  inhos- 
pitable coast  of  the  Carolinas.  This  commerce  was  compelled,  al- 
most, to  circumnavigate  the  Atlantic  States,  to  reach  any  eastern 
port  in  the  Union. 

But  the  construction  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  direct  com- 
munication has  demonstrated,  that  commerce  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  delay,  injury  and  expense  of  this  circuit ;  but  it  will  seek  its  do- 
mestic or  foreign  market  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  lines.  The 
commerce  of  the  world  will  not  double  Cape  Horn,  if  it  can  cross  at 
Panama,  nor  go  around  Good  Hope,  if  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Sea  can  be  connected. 

In  considering  the  probability  that  the  commerce  from  the  states 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Northern  Alabama,  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi and  Virginia,  will  seek  an  outlet  by  artificial  lines  of  trans- 
portation, directly  across  to  the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  affirm  that  parallel 
lines  of  natural  and  of  artificial  transportation,  equal  in  length,  are 
equal  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  untaxed  current  of  a  navi- 
gable stream  affords  the  cheapest  rate  of  transportation  known.  But 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  compounded  of  distance,  time,  insurance, 
and  the  amount  of  commerce ;  upon  this  principle,  artificial  lines  of 
direct  transit  have  advantages  that  are  rapidly  securing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  most  valuable  commerce  between  the  producing 
regions  of  the  interior  and  the  points  of  consumption  or  of  exporta- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  any  normal  rule  of  comparison  between 
natural  and  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  but  the  following 
approximates  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  proposition 
for  which  I  am  contending.  An  eminent  engineer  says  :  ^'  If  trans- 
portation  bo  four  times  as  much  on  a  rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general 
trade  will  follow  the  river,  unless  its  winding  amount  to  a  mileage 
quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road."  This  rule  has  been  verified  by  a 
comparison  of  average  freights  on  the  rail-road  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  ratio  may  therefore  be  safely  fixed  at  four  to  one,  though 
it  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  amount  of  commerce,  rate  of 
insurance  and  time,  as  well  as  the  comparative  length  of  the  com- 
peting lines.  But  the  rail-roads  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  mail, 
merchandise  and  travel.  At  once  proprietors  of  the  road,  and  com- 
mon carriers  of  the  commerce,  their  administration  will  possess  a 
unity  and  system  which  no  other  method  of  transportation  can. 
Widi  these  advantages,  a  tariff  of  charges  may  be  arranged  which  will 
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discriminate  in  favor  of  the  freights  on  the  more  important  staples  of 
agricultural  productions,  and  thus  the  terminal  cities  of  the  rail-roads 
will  secure  a  factorage,  whidi  will  amply  indemnify  them  for  the  re- 
duction of  freights  upon  the  favored  article — the  market  value  and 
dividends  of  the  stocks  being  maintained  bj  the  peculiar  sources  of 
income  whidi  have  been  referred  to.  The  influence  of  this  important 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  transportation  of  flour  from  Albany  to  Bos- 
ton, and  of  coal  and  flour  to  Baltimore ;  the  rail-roads  in  both  cases 
crossing  water  lines  which  can  carry  either  articles  fer  se  at  a  lower 
rate  than  would  remunerate  the  rail-road-^the  indemnity  of  the 
roads  being  in  both  cases  the  incidental  advantage  resulting  from  the 
flour  and  coal  trade. 

We  may  then  safely  suppose  that  a  rail-road  not  exceeding  800 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the,  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
with  the  port  of  Norfolk,  with  gradients  not  exceeding  sixty  feet, 
against  the  heavy  trade,  can  successfully  compete  for  the  export  of 
produce  and  the  import  of  merchandise,  with  the  river  and  coastwise 
shipment,  which  I  have  more  particularly  described. 

This  is  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  as 
ultimately  to  govern  the  commercial  connecUon  of  the  interior  with 
the  Atlantic  ports.  Nor  is  its  demonstration  indispeosable  to  tiie 
development  of  a  suflicient  commercial  interest  in  Virginia  for  the 
great  purposes  which  have  been  indicated.  The  legitimate  trade  area 
of  the  lines  of  ndl-road  referred  to,  will  be  adequate  even  without 
that  trade  which  may  be  taken  from  the  Mississippi  itself.  But  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  will  not  continue  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Florida,  is  proven  by  the  success  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  cities,  which  have  borne  ofl*  much  from  the  Upper  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  whilst  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile,  have  become 
formidable  competitors  with  New-Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Middle 
Mississippi ;  Virginia  being  almost  the  only  Atlamiic  state  which  hat 
not  some  rail-road  connection  with  the  interior. 

But  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  trade  is  dispelled  by  the 
admission  and  action  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  purchase  by  that  city  of  the  -charter  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Bail-road,  was  based  upon  the  apprehended  loss  of  the 
upper  trade.  This,  under  the  combined  competition  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  cities,  was  being  drawn  ofl'from  its  natural  outlet — the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  merchants  of  New-Orleans  were  desirous  to 
open  a  direct  communication  across  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus,  with  the 
Pacific  coast ;  hence  they  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  rail-road. 
This  will  eflect  a  saving  over  the  Panama  crossing  of  more  than 
1,500  miles.  New-Orleans  will  thus  be  placed  upon  the  line  of 
travel  and  commerce  between  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Asia.  She  will  be  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gulf  trade ;  but  that  she  expects  to  lose  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  loss  of  much  of  the  commerce  legitimately  her  own  ;  that 
she  believes^he  line  of  commerce  will  be  established  directly  across 
the  Atlantic  states,  will  appear  from  the  proof  which  follows.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  Commercial  Review  is  publidied  a  paper 
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headed,  '*  Thoughts  on  a  Rail-road  System  for  New-Orleans,  by  Thos. 
B.  Hewson,  Esq.,  Qvil  Encineer,"  we  here  find  the  assertion : 

^  That  the  present  (trade)  basin  of  Neuh  Orleans  is  being  acted  an 
by  the  rail-roads  of  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New-York  to 
Mobile.  South  of  the  Ohio  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  work,  and 
^ose  of  Mobile  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Though  the  domain  of 
New-Orleans  is  thus  parceled  out  amongst  rivals,  she  yet  looks  on 
with  as  much  indifference  as  though  her  commercial  greatness  were 
inalienable." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Hewson  surrenders  entirely  the  trade  of  the 
Upper  Ohio.     He  says : 

*'  The  rail-roads  of  New-Tork  hold  Cincinnati  at  present  under  their 
influence,  and  operating  from  that  point,  (Gndnnati,)  New- York  is 
sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville,** 

He  seems  to  Regard  Memphis  as  the  diaphragm  of  the  Mississippi; 
above  that  point  the  territory  is  scarcely  debatable :  its  product 
must  seek  exportation  across  the  Atlantic  states.  New-Orleans  may 
maintain  herself  against  her  Atlantic  rival  by  securing  the  lower 
trade ;  yet,  to  do  this,  she  is  advised  to  construct  a  system  of  rail- 
roads in  aid  of  the  Mississippi  The  positions  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  article  referred  to  may  be  thus  condensed : 

1.  The  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  may  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Atlantic  states  and  exported  from  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

2.  The  trade  of  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  been  thus  re- 
versed, and  is  now  exported  chiefly  from  Boston,  New- York, 
Pj^iladelphia  and  Baltimore. 

8.  New-Orleans  is  restricted  to  the  commerce  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  Qiarleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  are  competing  for 
that 

4.  New-Orleans  must  adopt  the  rail-road  system  to  strengthen  her 
position.  The  arguments  and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Hewson  are 
indorsed  by  the  highest  authority.  De  Bow's  Review  adds, 
editorially : 

*'  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hewson*s  communication 
will,  if  adopted,  be  worth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  California  to  the  American  people ;  and  we  call  upon 
the  press  in  the  city,  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  the  article,  and  to 
urge  its  subject  unceasingly  upon  their  readers.  The  author  has 
shown,  with  a  fbw  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  dangerous  position 
which  New-Orleans  now  occupies  with  reference  to  western  com- 
merce, and  the  almost  certain tv  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  pros- 
perity, already  begun,  unless  the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and  our  citizens 
are  aroused  from  their  sleep  of  death.  Up !  up !  ye  men  of  capital ; 
ye  men  of  influence  and  enterprise ;  for  it  is  no  common  danger  that 
menaces.  The  hour  is  even  now.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
of  Tehuantepec  be  achieved,  the  summer  for  us  is  nearly  past — the 
harvest  ended — we  are  not  saved  /'* 

**  Well  may  Mr.  Hewson  poetically  declare  that  '  New-Orleans  is 
sleeping  in  purple  pomp,  with  the  deadly  aspic  at  her  bosom.'  " 
VOL.  t.  88 
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I  conenler,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  interested  whaesses  and  tbe 
existence  of  indisputable  faots  are  oonceroed^tbe  proposition  that  the 
internal  trade  will  prefW  a  direct  transit,  is  estaolidiedi  The  com- 
petition  amongst  the  Atlantic  ports  for  this  trade  will  he  ultimately 
aetermmed :  1st.  By  their  relative  distanees  from  the  hrterior.  3d. 
By  the  relative  value  and  amount  of  the  trade  and  its  appropriate 
travel.    8d.  By  the  relative  cost  of  the  artificial  Hnesr 

We  may  salely  aflirm,  from  a  compariton  of  these  requisites,  that 
a  line  drawn  from  Louisville,  or  Memphis,  to  Norfolk,  wiU  be  the  pra« 
ferred  line  of  commeroe,  because  it  comprehends  a  trade  area  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  character^  It  will  be  of  cheaper  construction, 
because  it  will  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alieshany  asd  Cumberland 
Mountains  without  a  tunnel,  and  with  no  grades  of  noore  than  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile }  it  will  be  made  with  slave^labor,  and  with  western 
provisions ;  it  offers  no  climatic  obstructtOBs  at  any  season,  but  passes 
through  temperate  amd  healthful  latitudes;  If  I  hav^  been  success-^ 
ful  in  demonstrating  a  direct  connnerce  between  the  interior  and  the 
Atlantic  cities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  share  of  that 
,4Dommerce,  appropriate  to  the  cities  of  Yirainia,  will  be  suffid^t  l9 
..^stain  a  line  of  steamers  from  Noriblk  to  Europe. 

No  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  can  expect  more  tha»  to  secure  the 
.exportation  and  importation  of  a  trade  area  appropriate  to  its  posi^ 
.  tion.  To  realize  the  anticipated  eocrrse  of  commerce  we  should  arrange 
the  gr^^t  producing  region  of  the  West  into  distinct  geographical  & 
visio^s^  each  of  these  divisions  will  have  its  lines  of  artificial  trans- 
port^^tjon,  .each  of  which  will  strike  some  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  UniorK  .imd  all  of  which  will  converge  apom  the  ultimate  Earope^ 
iQarketB.ior  which  their  trade  is  intended. 

The  immense  extent  of  this  producing  regico,  extending  through 
twenty  degreesx>f  latitude,  comprehending  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  Union,  will  prove  that  any  one  of  the  geographical  subdivisions 
referred  to,  wiU  he  adequate  to  sustain  the  Atkntie  cityi  or  sjileiii 
of  cities,  approprisAe  to  its  course  of  trade.  The  northwestern  states 
will,  of  course,  pursue  their  present  lines  of  transportation ;  the  south- 
em  states  will  e^cport  through  Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  NeW' 
.Orleans.  The  western  and  southwestern  states  must  trade  direcdy 
through  the  port  of  Norfolk,  because  it  lies  directly  upon  their  patk 
to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  market  cities  of  the  world. 

We  then  claim  speci^cally  the  trade  of  Kentudcy,  Tennessee,  North 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  juid  Virgiuia,  with  much  of  the  trade  whicb 
is  collected  at  the  inCekor  <jties  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville 
and  Memphis. 

(  do  not  pause  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  trade ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  to  the  most  incredulous,  onr  capacity  to  establish  a 
commerce.  But  the  su^>ort  of  the  raterprise  which  yon  propose  to 
establish,  depends  more  upon  travel,  the  transportation  of  merohan* 
disc  and  the  remittance  of  specie,  than  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
fieavy  agricultural  staples  of  the  interior* 

The  line  of  national  and  international  comnMuiicatlon,  projected  and 
\a  progress  between  Viiguiia  and  New-Orieansi  haa  been  proven  to 
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be  part  of  a  great  line  of  travel  between  tlie  eastern  Atiantio  cities  of 
the  UnioQi  the  great  southwestern  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  pro- 
posed  crossing  by  rail-road  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo.  That  some 
crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America  will  at  present  be  preferred 
to  the  rail-roads  wildly  projected  to  cross  from  Memphis,  St.  Louis 
and  the  lakes,  to  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  There  are  so  many  obstacles  to  a  rail-road  communication 
through  that  vast  and  unsettled  country,  that  travelers  would  be  un- 
willing to  embark  upon  a  car  which  might  be  arrested  by  flood,  five 
or  savages,  in  the  midst  of  some  boundless  prairie,  or  upon  the  bo»- 
ders  of  some  impassable  swamp*  Travel,  munitions  of  war,  the  mail 
and  specie  must  seek,  for  a  great  length  <^  time,  some  safer  line  of 
tranaporU^on*  For  the  trade  of  Asia  the  competition  would  be 
hopeless.  No  calculation  has  offered  freights  from  Asia  across  the 
continent  of  North  America  at  less  than  $65  per  ton,  whilst  the  cniv 
rent  freight  around  Cape  Horn  is  about  $22.  No  dif&rence  of  speed 
would  justify  svLck  a  difference  of  freight  upon  heavy  articles.  Russia 
could,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amur,  and  her  line  of  raii-road 
now  under  construction,  transport  the  China  trade  to  Europe  by  a 
shorter  overland  route  than  that  projected  across  the  continent  of 
North  America,  saving  entirely  the  navigation  across  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans.  The  projected  lines  of  rail^road  and  canal  commit* 
nioations  through  Central  America,  will  unite  the  advantages  of  cheap 
fireights  and  rapid  transportation  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  ensure  the 
trade  and  travel  communication  between  Asia  and  Uie  United  States^ 
possibly  between  Asia  and  Europe.  I  may  only  advert  then  to  the 
prospect  of  being  upon  the  presumed  line  of  travel  and  eommerdal 
intercourse  betwe^  Uie  United  States  and  the  500,000,000  of  peopde 
in  Asia,  with  whom  we  are  taught  to  anticipate  a  commerce.*  We 
may  only  advert  to  the  assertion  made  by  nighly  competent  authorL- 
ty,f  that  the  teas  alone  of  China  exported  to  the  United  States  anncu 
ally  amount  to  $20,000,000,  whilst  the  foreign  commerce  with  the 
Oriental  nations  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  annually. 

If,  however,  we  confine  our  anticipations  to  the  mere  transportation 
of  the  valuable  articles  of  gold,  silver,  teas,  and  silks,  which  we  may 
expect,  together  with  the  travel  and  other  accessories  intended  for 
American  consumption,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  lines  of  Viiw 
ginia  rail-road,  comprising  sections  of  the  most  direct  line  cf  commiir 
nication,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  must  afford  great  advantages  in 
building  up  a  foreign  commerce,  and  sustaining  a  line  of  ocean  steam^* 
ers.  We  may  note,  incidentally,  that  in  regard  to  tea,  an  article  cf 
prime  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe : 

''It  is  said,  the  finest  descriptions  do  not  reach  England;  the  Man* 
darins  pay  very  high  prices  for  those  teas,  and  their  fiavor  is  so  deli* 
eate  that  they  would  not  bear  four  or  five  months'  sweating  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  Many  of  liie  finest  teas,  drunk  in  China,  would  not 
bear  this  hot  and  humid  atmoqpbere.    The  teas  oonveyed  to  Europe 

*  Mr.  Palmer*f  letber  to  Mr.  CltTtoiH  sud  Mr.  Walker'«  rapocL 
t  Tea  ud  the  Tea-trad«,  hj  G.  Njre,  Biq.,  of  CaatoB. 
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by  sea  require  to  be  dried  and  fired  to  a  degree  irhlak  mmt  mjast 
their  quality."*  We  may,  therefore,  fiedrly  anticipate  a  large  share  of 
the  transportation  of  this  important  article  of  Asiatic  trade  from  the 
completed  connection  between  the  eastern  cities  of  the  Union  and  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

The  yaried  resources  of  these  lines,  to  whidi  I  haye  referred,  will 
enable  the  dty  of  Norfolk  to  compete  with  the  southern  ports  of 
Qiarleston  and  Sayannah.  Although  these  cities  lie  somewhat  nearer 
to  tibe  trade-area  of  the  southwest,  the  saying  of  coastwise  ship- 
ment, effected  by  direct  transit,  wbeUier  the  cargo  is  destined  to  one 
of  the  eastern  cities,  or  the  great  markets  of  northern  Europe,  will  gtye 
the  city  of  Norfolk  inmiense  adyantages. 

I  haye  thus  endeayoured  to  proye,  that  Virginia  possesses  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  ensure  her  the  materials 
of  an  important  commerce. 

I  haye  endeayored,  moreoyer,  to  proye,  that  her  railroad  system 
will,  with  its  connections,  afibrd  the  most  direct  line  of  conmiuni- 
cation  between  New-York  and  New>Orieans,  and  thus  with  our 
Pacific  possessions,  and  with  the  coast  of  Asia. 

With  these  materials  of  trade  and  t^iyel,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
•etablish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

In  considering  a  subject  upon  which  the  commercial  independence 
of  Virginia  so  much  depends,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  act  with 
drcumspection,  and  to  do  nothing  which  may  inyolye  the  delay  or 
disappointment  of  our  purpose.  The  measure  requires  enterprise, 
capital,  and  perseyerance ;  it  depends  upon  the  successful  deyel<^ 
ment  of  the  materiiJs  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  wOl 
require  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  yarious  cities  interested.  It 
has  be^i  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  proye  that  all  these  elements 
exist  and  may  be  commanded.  But  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  by  the  deliberate  energy  of  our  action. 
Precipitation  is  as  dangerous  as  delay.  Let  us  then  examine  the 
most  efficient  method  of  organizing  the  proposed  enterprise. 

The  original  cost  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  is  yery  great,  but  it 
bears  small  proportion  to  their  annual  working  expenses  and  repairs. 
Ibey  are  compelled  to  employ  so  mudi  of  their  space  and  tonnage 
in  carrying  fuel  that  they  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  sail  yessels 
for  the  transportation  of  heayy  and  cheap  articles  of  commerce. 
They  must  be  confined  principally  to  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, passengers,  the  mail,  and  specie. 

Since  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  due  to  the  Chesapeake,  will 
be  distributed  amongst  its  cities,  it  is  plain  that  a  union  of  these 
eities  can  alone  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Any  one  of  these 
cities  aspiring  to  be  the  terminus  of  such  a  line  must  come  in  com- 
petition with  Boston,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia ;  and  althou^ 
state  pride  and  sectional  jealousy  may,  for  a  time,  support  such  an 
enterprise,  eyen  at  a  loss,  yet  the  return  of  national  narmony,  and 

*  Tea  and  Tea-trade,  New-Yoik«  1850. 
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the  steady  attraction  of  interest,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  trade 
will  revert  to  those  points  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed* 

If  Richmond,  or  any  river  city  of  the  Chesapeake,  should  engage 
alone  in  the  undertaking,  the  voyage  by  steamer  would  be  so  much 
lengthened  in  time  and  distance,  that  the  travel,  coming  from  the 
south,  would  take  a  northern  line,  upon  which  the  ocean  steaming 
would  be  less.  The  great  problem  with  the  traveler  is  to  diminish 
tiie  ocean  steaming,  because  of  the  superior  speed  and  safety  of 
steaming  by  land.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Boston  Hues,  and  hence 
the  proposal  to  extend  a  rail-road  to  points  in  Upper  Canada,  from 
which  tiiepassage  across  the  ocean  will  be  reduced  to  about  2,000 
miles.  W  ith  this  preference  for  land  over  ocean  or  river  steaming, 
it  is  not  probable'  that  any  one  city  can  sustain  alone  a  line  of 
steamers.  Tlie  same  difficulty  will  present  itself  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Baltimore  to  establish  an  independent  line.  Hie  traveler 
intending  to  cross  the  Atlantic  would  naturally  prefer  going  from 
Baltimore,  or  New-York,  or  Philadelphia,  to  running  down  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Chesapeake — nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  of  a  direct 
course— and  then  to  return  to  the  direct  line  of  transit  from  Balti- 
more to  the  port  of  his  destination. 

It  is  evidently  as  impossible  that  Baltimore  can  work  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Europe  under  such  geographical  disadvantages,  as  tiiat 
Richmond,  Petersbui^,  or  Alexandria,  can  do  so. 

If,  however,  the  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  shall,  by  common  consent, 
make  Norfolk  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  so  diat,  as  to 
the  southern  transatlantic  travel,  advantages  of  time  and  distance 
would  be  equal,  with  the  somewhat  superior  comfort  and  safety  of 
a  southern  over  a  northern  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  a  line  would  be  perfectly  successful ;  each  city 
would  make  its  own  connections  by  bay  or  river  steamers,  and  the 
common  steam  line  from  Norfolk  would  make  a  time  and  afford  a 
rate  of  freight,  comparing  ikvorably  as  to  the  southern  travel,  at 
least  with  any  lines  norUi  of  it.  Each  city,  then,  contributing  its 
patronage  of  merchandise  and  remittance,  the  lines  of  communica> 
tion  with  the  interior,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  would  cut  off  the 
transatlantic  travel  going  north,  because,  to  a  traveler  crossing  the 
latitude  of  Norfolk,  the  inducements  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  sufficient  to  determine  him  in  its  fiivor.  But,  if  the 
traveler  crosses  tlie  latitude  of  Norfolk,  and  goes  north  as  far  at 
Baltimore,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go  direct  to  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  or  Boston,  for  a  steamer.  Indeed,  as  to  Baltimore,  a  passenger 
ooming  from  the  south,  upon  the  Portsmouth  road,  might  go  up  the 
bay  to  Baltimore  in  one  day,  and  come  down  the  bay  the  next,  on 
his  way  to  Europe ;  he  would  naturally  prefer  taking  a  steamer  direct 
from  Norfolk.  It  may  be  said  that  lines  from  these  dties  may  touch 
at  Norfolk,  but  travelers  will  prefer  seeking  the  terminus  of  a  line 
f)r  the  superior  certainty.  There  may  be,  then,  such  a  combination 
of  the  importing  interests  of  the  several  cities,  trading  through  a 
oommon  outlet,  as  will  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  But  there 
mmst  be  perfect  harmony  and  earnest  co-operation  amongst  them. 
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It  is  now  proper  to  consider  the  best  method  of  omnisiDg  sndi 
an  enterprise.  There  are  now  pending,  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  seyeral  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steamers.  They  are  all,  however,  referable  to  distinel  principles  of 
organization.    They  propose : 

1.  A  loon  of  state  credit  to  indlTidiMls,  with  a  lien  npom  the  stock 
insured  and  other  securitj. 

2.  A  joint-stock  association  to  the  capital  stock  of  individuals  and 
corporations^  which  shall  subscribe  two-lifths,  and  the  state  three* 
fifths. 

8.  A  joint-stock  association  to  which  the  cities  of  Yivginia  are 
authorized  to  subscribe  in  their  corporate  capacities,  and  an  obliga^ 
tion  is  given  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  loan  a  given  amount  upon 
sufficient  security* 

These  proposiUs  are  all  based  upon  a  capital  of  one  or  one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars.  In  the  first  proposal  it  may  be  objected 
Aatthe  loan  of  state  credit  to  one  or  more  individuals  will  not  bring 
to  Uie  enterprise  that  extended  and  combined  influence  necessary  to 
sustain  so  important  an  enterprise. 

The  fNToposed  lien  is  moreover  nomini^,  because  it  is  based  prin- 
dpally  upon  the  investment  of  the  state  loan. 

The  second  proposal  is  objectionable  in  Uus,  that  the  state  be- 
comes a  partner  in  a  joint-stock  scheme,  thd  success  of  which  is 
doubtful,  whilst  the  expenses  of  working  the  line  are  eertain.  The 
state  may  thus  become  implicated  in  an  adventure  from  whidi 
great  loss  may  result,  and  Uius  the  whole  system  of  direct  trade 
may  be  discouraged  and  rendered  unpopular. 

The  third  proposal  is  free  from  the  objections  of  the  two  others. 
A  union  of  ths  cities  and  interior  towns  of  Virginia,  as  stockholders 
in  a  great  enterprise  of  this  character,  will  interest  every  citizen  of 
those  towns  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  its  success. 

In  any  subsequent  application  to  the  Federid  Government  for 
mail  pay,  a  political  influence  di£fused  throughout  the  state  will  do 
more  than  any  indtvidual  influence  eould  eflect.  The  loan  of  money 
by  the  state  would  not  be  so  large  as  under  the  first,  and  if  it 
should  result  in  a  partial  or  total  loss,  it  will  be  set  down  to  a  just 
efibrt  to  establish  for  ourselves  a  commercial  independence. 

There  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  last  proposition, 
provided  it  combines  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  cities  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  course,  inclusive.  It  may  be 
organized  at  present,  under  some  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  in- 
complete conditi^  of  the  rail-roads  to  the  interior,  destined  to  aol 
as  feeders ;  and  indeed  constituting  sections  of  the  same  grent  enter- 
prise. But  by  the  time  that  the  plan  can  be  well  organized,  the 
stock  taken,  Mid  the  steamers  built,  there  will  be  an  interest  and  a 
patronage  adequate  to  establish  and  sustain  the  line  permanently. 

In  this  address  upon  the  advantages  of  the  commercial  position 
of  Virginia,  I  have  intentionally  omitted  those  statistical  details^ 
which  might  have  been  employed  to  verify  many  of  the  poeitiosA 
I  have  assumedi  that  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  tiie  inlMu 
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eea-board,  will  be  adeauate  to  an 7  commercial  objects  which  we 
may  have  in  view.  These  detailed  proofs  have  been  omitted, 
because  they  are  accessible  to  all.  So  with  the  time  and  distances 
upon  competing  routes.  They  have  been  affirmed  from  accurate 
Admeasurement,  and  eould,  if  necessary,  be  verified.  The  time, 
rates  of  £reiffht,  aad  rates  of  insurance  upon  the  river,  cape  and 
coast  line,  might  have  been  compared,  in  detail,  with  the  average 
rate  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic  states ;  but  I  have  preferred  to 
take  the  successful  result  of  experiment  and  admission.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  principles  laid  down  are  in  accordance  with  the  ope- 
rations of  existing  lines  of  commerce,  and  that  they  will  justify  the 
Important  enterprise  of  attracting  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  a  large 
ahare  of  the  imtemal  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  line  of  ocea& 
ateamers  to  Europe,  without  which,  indeed,  such  an  enterprise  would 
be  incomplete.  With  the  employment  of  the  physical  means  of 
acquiring  political  power  which  we  possess,  and  by  maintaining,  in 
equality  and  justice,  the  invaluable  form  of  Federal  Government 
which  unites  and  preserves  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virginia 
will  be  as  successful  in  establishing,  and  maintaining  her  *'  commer^- 
cial  independence,"  as  she  has  been  in  securing  for  herself  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  she  has  proven  herself 
ao  competent  to  appreciate  and  so  well  able  to  preserve. 


ART.  m-CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  8UGAR-CANB  JUICE. 

Green  Fecula,  so  called  in  eane-jaiee,  eonaistt  of  oval  vesieles  of  veiy 
variable  form  and  size,  full  of  green  globule^  whose  office  appears  to  lie 
to  aJfjrd  nooriahment  to  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  plant  during  the  prog- 
ress of  germination.  In  eeitain  stages  of  the  canes'  growth,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstanoefl^  this  feeala  aboundi,  imparting  to  the  canejuioe  a 
▼ery  green  tint  Mere  boiling  dees  not  appear  to  deprive  these  vesicles  of 
their  green  matter ;  but  the  application  of  various  substances  has  that 
sSect 

Heat  produces  an  expan^on  of  the  vesicles,  which  causes  it  readily  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  toother  with  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  con- 
tained in  the  juice,  in  the  form  of  scum. 

Lime  combines  with  green  fecula  and  oauses  a  subsidence,  which 
asually  takes  place  simultaneous  with  the  gummy  and  glutinous  coagula. 
All  fleshy  plants  furnish  a  large  quantit]^  of  green  fecula,  by  mechanicaUy 
breaking  down  their  cellular  tissue,  as  is  done  in  crushing  canea 

Green  coloring  matter,  (ehloiophyie,)  green  wax,  sometimes  termed  ex- 
tractive matter,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same  genus  as  the  above  (green 
fecula).  It  luui  been  classed  by  some  among  the  resin^  and  by  others 
with  the  fatty  matters ;  but  established  facts  prove  it  to  be  in  reality  a 
variety  of  wax.  The  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  waxy 
matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  the  greater  number  of  re-agents  act 
on  the  one  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  other. 

This  substance  varies  in  color  aocordinja^  to  the  degree  of  maturity  and 
perfection  to  which  the  plant,  whence  it  is  derived,  has  arrived ;  thus  we 
see  it  varying  from  a  deep  green,  through  the  sevwal  shades,  until  it  ter- 
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thepresence  aad  action  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  manganese  or  iron. 
Tiiose  coloring  matters  commonly  called  extractive  matters^  are  gene- 
rally nothing  el^  than  more  or  less  complicated  mixtures  of  various  modi- 
fications, as  the  green  coloring  matter  with  some  substance,  either  fatty  or 
albuminous.*  . 

Heat  has  the  effect  of  keeping  these  matter  dispersed  through  the 
liquor ;  but  lime-water  tends  to  unite  and  harden  them,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  taken  off  with  the  scum. 
Alumina  combines  with  coloring  matter,  and  forms  a  precipitate. 
Qunij  as  existing  in  expressed  cane-juice,  is  in  the  form  ot  macila^ 
and  results  from  the  presence  of  the  glutinous  and  woody  textures  with 
which  it  is  intermixed;  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  crusning  and  com- 
plete breaking  down  which  the  canes  undergo  in  passing  through  the 
mill,  a  portion  of  the  gluten  and  of  the  debris  of  the  woody  textures,  era 
mechanically  incorporated  with  the  gummy  matter,  altogether  forming  a 
mucilaginous  mixture.  Alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies  ooa^pilate  gummy 
matter ;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  the  property  of  converting  it  into  sugar. 

SaUne  matters,  present  in  cane-juice,  depend  very  much  on  the  soil  on 
which  the  canes  are  grown ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  low  alluvial  soils  of 
Demerara,  Louisiana,  the  Sonderbunds  (below  Calcutta),  and  Province 
Wellesley,  canes  often  imbibe  so  much  saline  matter  from  the  soil,  that 
the  sugar  made  from  them  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
deliquescence. 

The  analysis  of  the  juice  of  canes  grown  in  Louisiana  shows  the  quan- 
tities in  which  they  may  be  contained;  but  in  the  Sonderbunds,  near  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Province  Wellesley,  the  juice  is  often  even  much  more 
affected. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  had  to  be  entirely  relinquished  in  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  places  on  this  account;  and  the  sugar  sent  home  from  the 
latter  has  in  many  instances  been  so  extremely  (foliqnesoent  as  to  occa- 
sion very  extensive  loss. 

Soils  manured  with  wood-ashes  in  excess  produce  the  same  pemiciout 
results,  from  the  saline  matters  they  furnish  to  the  cane  plants.  The 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium^  sulphates  of  potash,  &c.,  are  amongst 
the  chief  which  exercise  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  cane-sugar. 

Peligot  says  that  one  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  will  combine  with 
nearly  six  times  its  bulk  of  su^r,  forming  a  deliquescent  compound,  which 
is  capable  of  liquefying  anomer  portiofi  of  susar,  equal  to  itself  in  bulk; 
and  from  my  own  observation,  I  believe  this  deliquescence  to  continue, 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  is  decomposed.  It  is  stated  on  authority, 
that  such  saline  matters  once  present  in  cane-jnice  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  means;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  so  fieir  correct  in  regard  to  actual 
practice  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  thechemis^I  do 
not  see  that  so  great  a  difficulty  exists ;  for  we  know  that  hydrochloric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  chloride  of  sodiutn,  are  powerfully  acted  on  even  by 
a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium bein^  present  in  any  liquid,  on  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  inert 
chloride  ofsilver  is  immediately  precipitated.t 

Dr.  Ure  says,  **  nitrate  of  silver  is  such  a  delicate  re-agent  of  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  as  to  show  by  a  sensible  douilthe  presence  of  one 
llSth-millionthpartof  it,oro'ne  7th-millionth  part  ot  sea-salt  in  distilled 
water."  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  (at  least  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist)  the  more  particularly  pernicious  (sea-salt)  of  the  saline 
matters  can  be  eoparated  from  cane-juice  by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

•RmpmL  fib. 
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We  esa  leadfly  panmvtL  fiom  the  brief  tflance  we  have  taken  of  tiie 
ooBStitneats  of  cane-juice,  tnat  the  object  of  the  planter  should  be,  to  sepa- 
rate as  early,  and  in  as  effectual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  undesirable 
matters  comprised  under  the  head  of  woodj  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula, 
sreen  wax  (chloroph]^le),  gum,  and  saline  substances;  leaving  the  remain- 
mg  sugar  and  water  in  as  pure  and  simple  a  state  as  may  be. 

Comprised  of  such  snlMtances  as  these  just  enumerated,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  cane-juice  is  one  of  the  most  fermentable  compounds 
possible ;  and  experience  shows  that  in  half  an  hour  after  expression  an 
incipient  yinous  fermentation  commences.  This  is  often  apparent  in  the 
Tessels  used  in  the  West  Indies,  and  called  cold  receivers :  wherein  the 
fresh  juice  is  received  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  and  retainecL  until  there  is 
room  in  the  darifiers  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  down.  It  often  occurs 
that  juiee  is  so  kept  for  a  long  time ;  but  if  the  period  extends  beyond 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  pan-man  (attendant  on  the  defecatonj 
always  uses  a  little  lime  1o  prevent  fermentation,  until  it  can  be  receivea 
in  the  elarifiers. 

There  are  some  planters  who  argue  that  a  sliffht  fsrmentation  of  the 
jnioe,  previous  to  clarification,  tends  to  promote  that  important  operaticm. 
and  mat  the  liquor  clarified  under  such  circumstances  *' boils  well,''  ana 
produces  good  sugar.  Others  insist  that  the  fermentation  should  be  after 
the  juice  has  been  clarified,  but  previous  to  its  being  boiled.  This  latter 
oi»nion,  at  leaal  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  statement  made  by  Dutrone, 
who  writes,  <*  I  have  twice  obtained  very  fine  sugar  from  juice  partially 
clarified,  which  had  undergone  a  vinous  fermentation  during  eignteen  or 
twenty  hours.''  On  this  Porter  has  a  paragraph,  which  ap[^ar8  to  cany 
with  it  a  recommendation  of  such  a  system.  Dutrone  simply  stated  a 
fact,  which  admits  of  ready  explanation ;  but  it  is  one  that  certainly  is  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  the  planter. 

If  raw  cane-juice  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air.  in  a  short 
time  a  fermentation  commences^  which  is  of  the  vinous  oraer^  but  in 
another  very  short  time,  the  acetous  fermentation  likewise  begins,  and 
continues  in  conjunction  with  the  vinous:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  glutinous 
feoula  or  ferment  contained  in  the  juice,  decomposes  the  susar,  convert- 
ing it  into  alcohol,  which  immediately  attacks  the  glutinous  ferment,  and 
precipitates  a  large  portion  of  it ;  the  alcohol  being  itself  converted,  by  the 
action  of  so  large  a  bod^  of  ferment,  into  vine^  and  water.  Tnus  the 
alcohol  formed  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  is,  in  the  case  of  raw  cane- 
juice,  decomposed  and  changed  into  vinegar  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
ibnned! 

In  the  case  of  partially  clarified  cane-liquor,  that  is,  cane-juice  which 
has  been  clarified  to  the  extent  it  usually  is  in  West  India  boiling-houses, 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  bring  on  fermentation  than  in  the  raw  juice, 
although  it  is  still  very  quick.  Now,  in  this  partially  clarified  liquor, 
there  is  still  a  quantity  of  glutinous  ferment  that  has  not  been  separated, 
and  thia^  acting  on  the  suffar,  causes  a  vinous  fermentation,  with  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  alcohol ;  but  in  this  case,  the  alcohol  formed  being 
in  excess  and  the  ferment  in  comparatively  small  proportion,  the  latter  is 
thrown  down  as  a  precipitate,  and  a  very  much  longer  time  is  necessary 
to  bring  on  the  acetous  fermentation  than  in  the  former  instance :  indeed, 
we  may  almost  say  that  this  latter  fermentation  does  not  commence  until 
the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased. 

^  Partially  clarified  cane-liquor,  then,  being  permitted  to  undergo  the 
yinous  fermentation  during  some  time,  has  a  large  portion  of  its  glutinous 
feoula  precipitated  b^  the  action  of  the  alcohol  on  it  j  and  thus,  if  care- 
fully drawn  off  (leaving  the  precipitate  behind),  and  immediately  boiled 
down  to  coBceotntioQi  no  doubt  the  result  will  bo  ^fine  sugar."    But  it 
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miitt  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  mloobol  which  hen  a«ti  at  a  pie^^aiit 
IB  formed  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  oaaa- 
liqnor,  and,  eonsequently,  it  is  a  coarse  that  no  one  shoold  do  otherwiso 
than  condemn.  In  regsurd  to  the  fermentatioa  of  the  raw  juic«,  at  notioad, 
no  good  can  by  any  possibili^  result 

If  it  be  considered  desirable  to  keep  raw  cane-joioe  for  any  length  of 
time,  fermentation  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  snlphorons  acid.  On 
this  subject,  Dr.  Ure  say^  <<  It  is  known  that  grape-must,  feebly  impref* 
nated  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in  which  a 
few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  for  a 
year ;  and  if  '  musi?  so  muted  be  boiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  it  retains  no  sulphurous  odor.  A  verv  di^t  muting  wonld  suffice 
for  tne  most  fermentable  cane-juice,*  and  it  could  be  easily  given  by 
burning  a  sulphur  match  within  the  cistern  immediately  before  charging 
it  from  the  mill.  The  cane-juice  should,  in  this  case,. be  heated  in  the 
clarifier,  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  aeid,  before  adding  the  temper- 
lime ;  for  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into 
die  sugar.  Thus  the  aresoence'  so  pr^udicial  to  the  saccharine  granula- 
tion would  be  certainly  prerented.''  The  snlphnrous  acid  (not  sSpharie 
acid)  acts  directly  on  tne  glutinous  forment,  and  renders  it  inoperative :  a 
fact  the  planter  may  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  avail  himself  o^  in  certain 
situations  which  unccmtrollable  circumstances  may  {dace  him  in. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  a  great  good  would  result  from  being  able 
to  filter  cane-juice  previous  to  the  appRcation  of  hea^  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  fermentation  supervening:  others  (even  smentific  men)  argue 
that  such  a  system  cannot  be  carried  out  practically  on  a  large  scale : 
whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  discover  why  cane-juice  (being  mntaa 
with  sulphurous  acid)  should  not  be  able  to  underg^  filtration  without 
being  liable  to  fermentation.  I  have  never  tried  tms,  but  it  appears  to 
zne,  that  if  a  slight  mating  with  sulphurous  acid  will  prevent  formentation 
in  cold  cane-juice  for  a  long  period,  then  that  a  poftion  of  that  period  might 
be  availed  of  to  perform  the  filtration  through  bag-filters;  keeping  the 
liquor  cold  (as  it  comes  from  the  mill)  during  the  process.  Sut  it  is  well 
known  that  cane-juice  so  treated  will  very  rarely  crystallise  as  it  shoohl 
do  when  concentrated,  unless  some  substance  has  been  used  to  assist 
granulation ;  id  est^  that  filtration  and  ordinary  boiling  in  the  evaporators 
are  not  sufficient  Hn  one  case  out  of  ten)  to  produce  a  syrup  that  will  erys> 
tallize  as  it  shoula. 

Filtration  of  cold  cane-juiee,  therefore,  only  i^ces  it  in  a  more  fovorable 
position  for  clarification ;  for  aUhough  it  may  remove  from  the  juice  any 
substances  that  are  suspended  in  it,  yet  it  by  no  means  trees  it  df  those 
that  are  dissolved  in  it. 

My  belief,  then,  is,  that  filtration  of  cold  juice  is  not  snch  a  highly  im* 
portant  desideratum :  as  the  principle  of  non-employment  of  heat  cannot 
be  carried  out  entirely  in  the  process  of  elarification.  For  instance,  we 
will  take  eane-j nice  mat  has  been  carefully  filtered,  and  endeavor  to  ren* 
der  it  into  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  alone,  by  depriving  it  of  the  gam* 
my  and  glutinous  matters  dissolved  in  it  Proceeding,  theiL  on  the  Mlief 
that  diese  matters  are  held  dissolved  by  some  disguised  acid,  we  treat  the 
filtered  juice  with  lime,  in  order  to  saturate  the  aeid  and  restore  to  the 
gummy  and  albuminous  mattera  their  insolubilit]^;  which  thereon  wiU 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  fiaky  coagula.  snowing  a  disposition  to 
precipitate.  But  is  the  action  of  lime  so  applied  confined  merely  to  the 
the  saturation  of  this  free  acid  ?  No !  fiBir  trom  it :  its  beneficial  action 
extends  to  the  expulsion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  gintinons  matter, 

*  Ai  otoejoiee  is  sot  asaily  so  femMntabk  m  grsp»Mit^ilwf^f»r. 
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asd  its  own  oombtnation  wilh  the  sold  idiiah  fomed  the  bate  of  theaoi- 
flooniaoal  salt 

It  hai  been  proved,  by  Liebig,  that  the  juiee  of  maple  and  birch  treei^ 
and  beet-root  oontains  an  ammoniaeai  salt,  which,  on  eraporation,  or 
tatuiation  bj  lime,  giret  off  ammonia  in  considerable  quantities;  whilst 
the  neatral  salt  is  converted,  by  the  loss  of  ammonia,  into  an  acid  salt, 
whioh^  under  the  former  circumstances,  combines  with  the  sugar,  conyeit- 
ing  it  mto  glucose  or  uncrystallizable  syrup ;  and,  under  the  latter,  com- 
bines  with  the  lime. 

It  has  also  been  abundantly  shown  by  Raspail,  Liebie,  and  others,  that 
gluten,  or  vegetable  albumen,  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  an  ammo- 
niaeai salt,  whioh  is  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia  expelled,  either  by 
evaporation  (by  heat)  or  saturating  the  aoid  base  with  an  alkali  (lime). 

The  action  of  lime,  then,  on  the  filtered  cane-juice  is  twofold,  viz.,  to 
saturate  the  acid-base  of  the  ammoniaeai  salt  contained  in  the  ffluten  expel- 
ling the  ammonia;  and  to  saturate  the  free  acid  whioh  holds  the  gluten, 
or  albumen  dissolved,  thereby  causing  the  coagulation  and  precipitation  of 
that  substance.  The  quantity  necessanr  for  this  object  might  be  readily 
determined  by  any  careful  person,  as  tne  dear  filtered  juice  will,  on  the 
gradual  addition  of  lime,  present  marked  signs  of  a  ooagulation  of  its 
gluten  taking  nlace :  which  may  the  more  readily  be  discovered  by  view- 
ing a  little  of  tne  juice  in  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  decanter. 

But^  that  the  process  of  filtration  may  proceed*  without  subjecting  the 
eane-juice  to  toe  liability  of  fermentation,  it  is  necessary  that  «the 
juice  be  united  with  sulphurous  acid ;  which  would  be  one  more  acid 
that  the  lime  would  have  to  combine  with  and  precipitate.  On  the 
whole,  therefore^  there  does  not  apoear  to  be  any  extraordinaiy  advanta- 
fes  attending  this  process;  whilst  the  trouble  attendant  on  it,  and  the  risks 
mcurred,  are  sufilcient  to  warrant  its  rejection. 

I  have  merely  bestowed  a  passing  notice  on  the  filtration  of  oold  raw 
jnioe  through  bag  filters,  as  it  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  many 
writers  of  essays :  but  the  observations  I  have  been  led  to  make  relative 
to  the  ammoniaeai  salt  contained  in  gluten,  and  the  free  acid  which  holds 
the  gluten  dissolved,  as  well  as  the  aotion  of  lime  in  both  instances^  strict- 
ly apply  throughout  to  the  subject  of  defecation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMHERCK 

1.— COMliEaCB  OF  NSWOELSANS,  18U-'58.« 

Fboh  the  retanM  and  tablet  of  that  valaable  Joamal,  the  New-Orleant  Prices 
CnrreDt,  we  extract  the  foUowiog  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  in  the  year 
which  ended  the  8  lit  of  Angntt.  We  shall  hereafter  continue  the  extracts  in 
accordance  with  onr  annual  cnttom  since  the  commencement  of  the  Review.  The 
reader,  bv  referring  to  the  back  volumes,  or  to  the  condensation  of  them  we  have 
pablisbea,  will  obtain  minute  particulars  of  the  trade  of  New-Orleans  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history. 

svmiABT  or  Hoira  awd  Fotiien  Tmini. 

The  value  of  producfe  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1851,  is 
$108,051,708,  against  $106,924,083  last  year.  The  vahie  of  the  exports  of  Ameri« 
can  produce,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  according  to  the  Custom-hooae  re* 
cords,  was  $76,344,569,  against  $81,216,925  last  year.  Of  this  amount,  $48,076,197 

*  It  b  tolerably  certain  that  raw  cane-joke  will  take  twice  or  thrice  tha  time  to  filter, 
tiboroogUy,  that  par^aHy  elaiifted  oane-bqoor  wilL 
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was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $28,268,927  coastwise.  The  valae  of  foreign  merchandiie 
exported  during  the  same  period  was  onl^  $44,780.  These  figures  exhibit  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  exports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  $5,27^,526.  In  the  ex- 
ports to  foreign  coantries  the  decrease  is  $6,312,986,  bat  there  is  an  iocrease  ooaal- 
wise  of  $  1,039,460.  There  has  been  a  material  falliog  off  in  the  operations  of  the 
branch  mini,  the  total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  for  toe  year  ending  SIstof  Jnlj, 
1852,  being  $6,103,650,  against  $9,107,722  last  year.  Of  the  gold,  $5,821,695 
was  from  California,  against  $3,152,878  from  the  same  sonroe  last  year.  The  coin- 
age in  the  same  period  has  been  675,500  pieces  of  gold,  value  $6,370,000,  and 
1,488,000  pieces  of  silver,  value  $235.600 — total,  2.163,500  pieces,  value  $6,605,- 
600.    Last  year  the  total  coinage  was  $10,044,500. 
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1811.  foodnid.     pOTflLpm. 

Baptanbsr 7?^  3^.. .10  all  .        f 

Oocobor '^.U  ^..AO  all  .       7.16a  — 

November. 
December. 
laaaary,  1858. 

February 7  ^  11...  Sia  9  .  |al3-3a 

March t^  l  ^...  8U  9^. ..15.16a  | 

AprU. -7  «  1i...  8la9^  ...  9.16a  — 

M«». lyi  ik,..  8  a  8J...  9.16a  — 

Jane. H'aKj  ...  0  alO  ...       Ja  516 

July ^^"11  ...  9|al0i...  5-16a  f 

Auftttt B;    Li  ...9ial0i...  6-16a  | 

Mixed  Coeion.^^We  have,  on  former  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  planters  to 
the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy.  We  refer  to  the  culpable 
negligence  of  many  vrhose  daty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  cotton,  as  shown 
by  the  frequent  discovery  of  mixed  b€Uet,  viz. :  bales  that  are  foond  to  contain 
two,  three  or  more  qualities  and  colors.  This  negligonoe  often  leads  to  vexations 
reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsuits,  as  it  generally  happens  that 
the  discovery  it  not  made  until  the  cotton  has  reached  the  nands  of  the  manofto- 
turer,  at  a  distant  market;  then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is  found  to  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  purchased,  the  whole  bale  is  reduced  to 
the  value  of  the  lowett  grade  found,  and  the  difference  reclaimed.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when  the  purchase  has  been  made 
bv  a  sample  of  the  loioeit  grade,  on  the  ground  that  mixed  bales  are  unmerchant- 
able. Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  difference  in  price  between  the  lower 
and  higher  qualities,  which  careless  packing  has  minffled  in  the  same  bale,  but  is 
called  upon  to  pay  thai  deference  again.  And  besides  all  this,  when  the  irregu- 
lar packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  somewhere  and  at  aome 
time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  the  planter's  crops  generally,  and  thus  operates  to 
his  disadvantage.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  discovery  is  made  here,  before 
sale,  by  drawing  samples  from  different  parts  of  a  bale.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  lowest  sample. 
The  evil  which  we  have  here  depicted,  and  which  is  not  only  attended  with  direct 
loss  to  the  planter,  but  is  also  productive  of  many  vexatious  controversies,  is  venial 
in  its  character,  and  only  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  facility  and 
economy  upon  the  basis  of  good  faith  In  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter. 
These  virtues  being  accorded  to  him,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  bis  factor  and  to 
hb  purchaser,  to  exercise  more  care  and  vigilance  over  those  who  have  his  intei^ 
ests  in  charge. 

The  fuliuwing  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  fit>m 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  mterestiag 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade : 


wmmtmamormm'OUMuak  '   S49 

)848,  JttljrflS 1841,  MS. 740,155 |83  00 6i «SM25,llif 

lW3.Aaf.17 184B,'43 1,069,64S 87  00 10 T^^.m:JS^ 

ISHiulySa 1843/44 010,854 38  00 A| ^y.HT.32a 

1845,  July  30 1844,  M5 •.    979,238 84  00 0* 23:^],  na 

1840,  Aug.  7 1845, '46 1,053,633 3S  00 11 :oj!P,!!.'ifl 

J847,Aus.  0 1846, '47 740,660 44  00 11 ^^  f.^y -130 

1848,Aag.  5 1847. '48 1^113.805 90  00 8 i  -  iiM& 

1849,  A««.  7 1848, '49 1,148,388 87  00 — 'm  i ,  iH 

1850,  Aug.  11 1849, '50 837.723 50  00 — 4!  -rtJ^O 

1851,  July  25 1850, '51 995.U36 49  00 — J:^.:w.7fl4 

1851, '58 1,429,183 34  00 — ^B,&ri.23a 

The  total  receipU  at  this  port  w'nce  1st  September  last,  from  all  sources,  are 
1,429.183  bales.  This  amonnt  inclades  34,959  bales  from  Mobile  and  Florida, 
and  from  Texas,  b^  sea ;  and  this  being  dedacted,  oar  receipts  proper,  including 
21,760  bales  receiTed  direct  from  Montgomery,  etc.,  are  snown  to  be  1,394,224 
bales,  being  an  increase  of  444,004  bales  over  last  year,  and  of  205.491  bales  over 
any  previons  year.  The  total  exports  since  1st  of  September  are  1,435,815  bales, 
of  which  772,242  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  196,254  to  France,  210,607 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc..  and  256,712  to  United  States  ports. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  wonld  appear  to  be 
an  increase  of  189,869  bales  to  Great  Britain,  65.892  to  France.  78,701  to  the  north 
snd  sooth  of  Burope,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  of  103,895  bales  to  United  States  porta. 
The  total  receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received 
— as  shown  by  our  seoeral  cotton  table — are  3,021.519  bales,  but  the  actual  crop 
when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  List,  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  this 
amount,  as  it  includes  some  25,000  balesof  last  year's  stock,  which  was  on  hand 
at  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  (Georgia,)  and  was  counted  in  the  last  crop. 

Thus  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  disposed  of, 
and  with  results  more  generally  salis&ctory  than  we  remember  to  have  witnessed 
in  any  previons  year.  The  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  these  resulu  pr^ 
sent  some  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  propose  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent,  amonff  which  we  may  mention  the  policy  of  the  factors 
generally  of  meeting  the  markets  freely,  and  thus  guarding  against  any  unwieldy 
accumulation  of  stock,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  market.  In  thia 
course  they  have  been  aided  byjcircumstances  which  to  many  were  a  momentary 
evil  of  magnitude,  though  they  contributed  favorably  in  the  general  result.  We 
allude  to  the  remarkable  drought,  which,  while  constituting  a  season  of  the  most 
fiivorable  character  for  pickmg,  at  the  same  time  kept  nearly  all  the  tributary 
streams  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supplies  which  come  from  toe  banks  of  the  main  river  had  been  received  and  dis* 
posed  of  before  the  tributaries  were  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the  stock.  We 
would  also  refer  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  Europe,  which 
brought  speculators  into  competition  with  spinners,  and  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption.  This  is  most  prominently  shown  by  the  half-yearly 
returns  from  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  quantitv  taken  for  oon- 
Bomptiou,  for  the  six  months  ending  on  1st  Jolv,  was  1,031,763  bales,  aeainst  776,- 
120  bales  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  This  made  a 
weekly  average  of  39,683  bales,  or  an  increase  of  about  5,000  bales  per  week  over 
any  previous  period.  Besides  this  there  is  an  increase  in  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  other  than  Great  Britain,  of  210,000  bales,  while  the  quantity  taken  tor 
home  consuumption  probably  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  200.000  bales. 

We  append  a  table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ending  on  the  30tb 
June  hist,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1851 : 

1852.  185L 

Stockist  January ^ bales-    494,600 621,120 

Import  six  months. ..1.401.363.. ,.1,156.500 

1,895,963  T;677,620 

Export  six  months 147,000  95,300 

Consumption 1,031,763  1,178.763  776,120     871.420 

Stock  30th  June 717,200 806,200 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption..        39,683 29,851 

Taken  on  speculation.. •« 372,410 114,210 


510  tlTVlB  fftAOB  OF  mnr-OBlSAZIB. 

With  respect  to  the  market  proepectt  for  die  coming  crop,  we  think  they  maf 
be  Mid  to  be  decidedly  encooregiDg ;  for  the  experience  of  the  poet  eeeaon  wonla 
■eem  to  eive  aiwurance  of  a  refdly  demand  lor  even  a  large  crop,  and  at  pricea 
which  wfll  be  Itkelj  to  ^ord  a  fair  retam  to  the  producer.  As  has  already  been 
sbown,  moderate  prices,  abundant  pecuniary  means,  and  other  &vorable  circani- 
stances^  have  greatly  stimulated  consumption  within  the  past  year,  and  there  la 
nothing  now  apparent  to  discourage  the  hope  that,  with  the  same  wise  policy  of 
promptly  meetmg  an  active  demand,  a  crop  even  larger  than  the  last  may  be  dla- 
posed  of,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

2.— TRADE  OP  NBWORLEANS  ,  1851-'5a. 

The  crop  of  1851  proved,  according  to  the  very  valuable  statement  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Champomier,  to  be  236,547  hhds.,  estimated  at  257,138,000  lbs.  Of  this  quan- 
tity there  were  203,922  hbds.  brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process,  and  32,626 
hfads.  refined,  clarified,  eto.,  including  cistern  bottoms.  This  was  the  produce  of 
1,474  plaoutions,  of  which  914  are  worked  by  steam,  and  560  bv  hone-power, 
and  the  result  shows  only  a  moderate  yield,  as  the  cane  generally  was  not  wdl 
matured,  besides  which  the  loss  by  crevasses  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10^ 
OOO  hhds.  The  crop  also  presented  a  low  average  in  quality,  as  besides  the  inmi»- 
ture  coodiiion  of  the  cane,  it  was  somewhat  injured  by  firost,  and  we  noticed  seve* 
ral  sales  on  the  Levee  as  low  as  1^,  1}  and  2  cents  per  lb.  The  following  table, 
which  shows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  fidr  sugar  en 
the  Levee,  will  indlicato  the  general  course  of  the  market: 

Highest.  Lowest. 

September cents  per  lb.. 6i  a  6i 5f  a  6| 

October .' 5|  a  6| 41  a  5 

November 4^  a  5* 4j  a  4| 

December 4    a  4i 3{  a  4 

January.. 9|  a  4} 8^  a  4 

February 31  a  4i 3|  a  4 


March 4    a  4^ 8|  a  4) 

A.pril 4i  a  41 81  a  4| 

May 5    a  5| 4|  a  4| 


June 5i  a  51 5    a  H 

July 5^  a  5} 5    a  5^ 

August 5i  a  5} 5    a  5^ 

These  figures  present  a  considerably  lower  average  than  was  obtained  for  the 
crop  of  last  ;^ear,  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  quality  having  both 
tended  to  this  result.  The  reported  sales  on  plantation  have  been  at  the  follow^ 
in^  rates,  for  crops — 3|.  3).  3},  3},  4, 4|,  4i,  4|,  4}  and  5  cents  per  lb.,  the  lowest 
being  in  December,  for  a  mixed  crop,  and  the  highest  in  April,  for  a  prime  one. 
The  prevaitinff  rates  of  the  season  have  been  4  a  4|  cents  per  lb.  for  pnme  crops. 

The  annexed  teble  gives  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and 
a  reference  to  it  will  &ow  great  fluctuations  in  the  product 
Crop  pf  1851 236.547  hhds, 

*♦        1850 211,203 


1849 247.923 

1848 220,000 

1847 240.000 

1846 140,000 

1845 186,650 

1844 200.000 

1843 100,000 

1842 140.000 

1811 90,000 


Crop  of  1840 87.000  hhda. 

1839 115.000    •« 

1838 70.000    •* 

1837 65,000    " 

1836 70.000     " 

1835.. 80,000     «* 

1834 100,000    » 

1833 75,000 

1832 70.000 

1829 48.000 

1828 88,e«e 


The  crop  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  hisfaly  favorable  promise,  and  the  yield  is  es* 
pected  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  elaborate  statement,  made  op  at  New- York,  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  fur  the  year  1851 ,  is  pot  down  at  321 ,736  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  abo«C 
40.000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  and  of  a  larffe  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  ibreigA 
molasses,  which  we  have  no  data  for  esumating. 
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Ski 


ixroETf  or  coTTOjr  jun^  toiacoo,  fboh  Hiw-oauuMi  torn  tbx  tsar  xnduio 

31st  AUOUtT»  1853. 


lihrerpool 

Iiondon  ••■••.••...••.•• 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.. 

Cowes,  FahnoQih,  &c 

Cork,  Belfast,  *c 

Havre 

Bordeaax 

Marseilles 

Kaotz,  CetteandBonen.. 

Amsterdam 

Botterdam  and  Ghent. . .  • 

Bremen.... 

Antwerp,  Am 

Hamburg 

CkKtenborg 


751,172. 

11,700. 

7,211. 

2,15»., 
188,054. 

1,554. 

4,308. 

7,338. 
259. 

1,507. 
10,248. 
24,562. 
17.694. 

6,634. 


7,844 
5,197 

982  j 

9,056 
1,916 
2,976 

1,157 
.  222 
15,515 

7,618 
4751 

1.229  I 


CoUtm 
WUOcrMcpoitod..  BalM. 

Spain  and  GKbraltar 47,645. 

Havana,  Mexico,  kc 11,919. 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 75,093 . 

China —      . 

Other  foreign  ports 15,046 . 

New-York 101,938. 

Boston 126,629. 

Providence,  ALL.  •.•••..       4,561. 

Philadelphia 15,594. 

Baltimore 4,745. 

Portsmoath.. • -— 

Other  coastwise  ports.. ««  45. 

Western  Btates 1,200. 


TobMwr 
Hhds. 

.  7,662 

!ll,134 

'  3,533 
.13,347 
.  1,941 

'.  1,290 
.      365 

'.      830 


Total 1,435,815.. 93,715 


KIOAPlTVLAnOH. 


Gteat  Britain 772,242..  14,023 

France 196,254-.  13,948 

North  of  Enrope 75,950.. 26,814 

aooth  of  Europe  A  China  134,657..21»731 


Coastwise 256,712..  17,199 


TotaL. 


1,435,815    93,719 


XZP0RT8    or    rLOUB,  PORK,  BACOJf,  LARD, 
18T  9En.,  1851,  TO 

How, 


Poilt, 
BarHH 


Kew-York 94,638.-  57,356..  12,685.. 

Boston 61,124..  62,702..     5,431.. 

Philadelphia  ...         24..  4,849..    2,772.. 

Baltimore —     ..  14,164..     2,334.. 

Other  cstw.  pts.179,911..  25,846..  26,173.. 

Great  Britain. ..138,569..  1,263..      —    .. 

Cuba 6,681..  946..        812. 

Other  for.  pons.  63,764..  5,622..          96. 


BBIP,    LIAIH  WBDCr,  AMD  CORN,  FBOlf 
318T  AUGUST,  1852. 

Laid,  BmL  LMd.        Wbkkj       Ooim, 

K«gi  BunU  PIgi         Bttrrds       Backi 

.256,738..  9,295.. 149,781..  6,553..  133,488 
.208,613.. 12,285..  73,895..  l,^45..  148,524 
.  20.666..  200..  31,n8.. ^1.888..  13,905 
.  32,318..  —  ..  —  ..  2,538..  — 
.  51,664..  752..  1,645.. 68,311.. 336,7 19 
.  6 1.923..  15,109..  _  ..  _  ..192,268 
158,447..  15..  —  ..  —  ..  37,466 
2,154..      551..        500..        21..  12,384 


Total...*.... 544,711..  172,748..    50,303. .792,543..36,207.. 256,939. .81,156. .874,774 

UIP0RT8    UTTO  MSW-ORLBAirS    PROM    THK    INTERIOR,  PROM    THK  IST  SXPTXMBXR  TO 
THE  3l8T  AUGUST,  1851-52. 


Apples, bbls. 

Baoon,   asst.  casks, 
A*. 

Baoon,  bbls.  &  boxes 
Baooo,  Hams,..lihds 
Baoon  in  bulk,  ..lbs 

Bagging, pieces 

Bale  Bope, coils 

Beans, bbls 

Butter, kegs 

Butter, bbls 

Beeswax, bbls 

Beef,  bbls.  &  tierces 

Beef,  dried lbs. 

Buffalo  Robes,  packs 
'La.  &  Ml. bales 

Lake, bales 

N.  Ala.  4t  Ten., 

g        bales -. 

H  '  Arkansas,  .bales 
t  Mongomery,&c. 
«     Mobde.... bales 

Florida, do 

V^  Texas, .do 

Com  Meal, bbls 

Com  in  ears,.. .bbls 


80356 

46734 

3626 

38488 

^1280 

60044 

90272 

6598 
44786 

1778 

171 

52850 

26100 

1300 

067679 

16202 

304153 

85430 

21760 

15606 

4807 

14546 

2514 

li3008 


Cora,  sheUed,  sacks  1397132 

Cheese« boxes    72441 

Candles, boxes    53936 

Cider, bbU        300 

Coal,  western,...  bbls  850000 
Dried  Peaches,  bbls  336 
Dried  Apples,.. bbls  468 
Flaxseed,  ...tierces        519 

Flour, .bbls  927212 

Furs,  hhds.,  boxes, 

bdls, 2186 

Feathers, baga      2065 

Hemp, bales    17149 

Hides 123687 

Hay, bales    53434 

Iron,  Pig, tons  62 

Larti, bhds  57 

Laid tea.  A  bbls  125496 

Lard....kegs 157689 

Lime.. western  bUs    42305 

Lead .pigs  267564 

Lead,  bar kegs      1138 


Lead,  white....  ke| 

Oats ...  bbls  and  ska  463273 
Oniont bUs    17164 


.kegs      1368 
.bl>ls  233928 


Oil  linseed....  bbls        758 

Oil.  castor bbls      4291 

Oi),Iard bbls    14114 

Pickles,  kegs  &  bbls        381 

Potatoes bbls  228095 

Pork, tcs.&bbls  276606 

Pork boxes        303 

Pork hhds      2478 

Pork,  in  bulk ....  Ibs8800000 
Porter  and  ale.. bbls  408 
Packing  yam.... reels  2093 
Skins,  deer . . .  packs        098 

Shot kegs      2704 

Sugar hhds  141048 

Sugar bbU    11213 

Soap boxes      5308 

Shingles 40000 

States 7319000 

Tallow bbls      1807 

Tobaoco,  laad. .  hhds  89675 
Tobacco,  chew>.kegs      4779 

Tobacco bales        169 

Twine bundles      9341 

Whisky ..bbls  146399 

Window  ^ass...bxa  19981 
Wheat,  bbb.&  sacks    64918 
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A  TahUf  showing  the  rtmpU  ^f  the  frindpal  articles  from  (he  interior,  during  d^ 
year  ending  ZUt  August,  1862,  with  thetr  estimated  average  and  total  value. 


~yss' 


AltklM. 

Applee bbk. 

Bacon,  «M*<l,bclds.  & 

emsks 

Baoon,  assorted,  bxs 
Baoon,  hams,  hhds. 

and  tea 

Bacoo,  in  bulk . .  pds. 

Bafging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans bbls, 

Batter kegs  and 

firkins. 

Botter bbls, 

Beeswax bbls. 

Beef. bbls. 

Beef tierces 

Beef,  dried . .  pounds 
Buffalo  robes . .  packs 

Ootton .bales 

Com  meal bbls. 

Com,  in  ear... bbls. 
Oim,  shelled.,  sacks 

Cheese boxes 

Candles boxes 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  western . .  bbls. 
Dried    apple#    and 

peaches. , 

Feathers bags 

Flaxseed. .  -  -  tierces 

Flour bbls. 

Furs,  hhds.,  bundles 

and  boxes 

Hemp bales 

Hides 

Hay .bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard...  bbls.  dc  tcs. 

Lard kegi 

Leather bundles 

Lime,  western . .  bbls. 
.  Lead pigs 


S0356  $3  00 

46734^5  00 
3636  35  00 


38488|70  00 

381380 

60044  13  00 

90373  7  50 

659810  00 


44786  8 

177830 

17145 

41337,13 

1153315 

36100l| 

130075 

I429163j34 

25141  3 

16300870 


1397133 
73441 
53936 
300 


00 

00 

650000!50  00 


804  5  00 

2065 .15  00 

519  10  00 

9373121  4  00 

2136  — 


17149 

133687 

53434 


63l30  00 
135496  35  00 


15  00 
3  00 
3  00 


157689 

7572 

42305 

267564 


5  00 

25  00 

1  25 

3  20 


VadM 
DolUn 

61068 

3505050 
126910 

9694160 

22502 

780572 

677040 

65980 

358288 

53340 

7695 

494724 

172845 

2088 

97500 

48592222 

7542 

114105 

1676558 

253543 

323616 

900 

435000 

4020 

72275 

5190 

3708848 j 

1000000 

257235 

847374 

160302 

I860! 

3137400) 

788445 

189300 

52881 

856204 


XXP0RT8  or  tUOAB  AWB  HOLASSXt,  rROM 
NEW-ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  TEAS  ENDING 
3l8T  AUGUST,  1852. 


WUthcrtxportod.        Hbda.       Bbll. 

New- York 18.225..    134 

Philadelphia...  6,489..    946 
Charleston.S.C.  3,524..  1,685 

Savannah 729..      99 

Providence  and 

Bristol,  E.  I..    —   . 

Boston 611..     21 

Baltimore 6,400..     38. 

Norfolk,  Va..  ) 

Richmond  ..  >    4,585..    338. 

Petersburg..) 

Alexandria,D.C  1,156..  —    . 

MobUe 5,327..  —    . 

Apal.&Pensac  1,399..    416.. 
Otherporu....  9,348..«,857. 


.130. 
.  93. 


—  ..319. 


,26,703 
.  6,384 
.  9,519 
.  2,873 

.  143 
.  1,409 
11.081 


41..  5,323 

—  ..  8,127 

—  ..16,187 
— -.  7,207 

—  ..  5,151 


Aitieka. 
Lead,  bar... kegs  & 

boxes H-... 

Lead,  white... kegs 
Molasses  (esttmat^ 

crop gUs.  [1 

Oaia..bbU.  &  sacks 

Onions bbls. 

Oil,  linseed ...  .bbls. 
Oil,  castor ....  bbls. 

Oil,  lard bbls. 

Poutoes bbls. 

Pork tea.  &  bbls 

Pork boxes 

Pork hhds. 

Pork ,  in  bulk. . .  pds. 
Porter  &  ale... bbls. 
Packing  yam.. reels 
Skins,  deer... packs 
Skills,  bear... packs 

Shot kegs 

Soap boxes 

Slaves M 

SngaKettimated  cp.) 

Spanish  moes.. bales 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf.. hhds. 
Tobacco,strip8,hhds 
Tobacco,stem»  ,hhds. 
Tobacco,chew'g  kgs. 

and  boxea 

Twine,  bnna.&  boxes 

Vinegar bbls 

Whisky bbls 

Window  glasa...bxs 
Wheat,  bbls.  &scks 
Oiher  various  ar'cle^ 

Total  value—dollars 
Total  in  1850-51, 
Total  in  1849-50, 
Total  in  1848-49, 


8300000 

463873 

17184 

758 

4391 

14114 

828095 

876606 

303 


Atot. 


113880  00 
1368  3  00 


88 

75 

2  00 

26  00 

28  00 

88  00 

8  00 

16  00 

35  00 


847880  00 

8800000|         7 

406  10  00 

3003   7  00 

098  85  00{ 

16  15  00 

8704  85  00 

530a  3  00 

7319'.38  00 

336547^50  00 

437»  8  00 

1307  30  00 

75816  75  00 

11741135 

8118  20  00 

4779  80  00 

83411  8  00 

93|  6  00 

14635M  7  50 

19251    2  5C 

649181  2  OC 

estimated  at. 


83710 

4104 

4086000 

347454 

34368 

19708 

180148 

395198 

456190 

4485606 

10605 

196240 

616000 

4060 

14651 

84950 

840 

67600 

15984 

S7818S 

11857350 

34976 

26140 

5686200 

1467685 

42360 

95580 

18788 

558 

1097640 

48187 

189836 

5500Q00 


,08051706 
^06984063 
96897873 
81989698 


Total. ..  .50,793.  .6,534.. 583..94,107 


MONTHLT  ARRIVALS  Or  SHfTS,  BAmKt, 
BRIGS,  SCHOONERS  AND  8TBAMBOATt, 
rROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1851,  TO  AITOUST 
318T,  1858. 


Sept.  31 
Oct.  74. 
Nov  .107. 
Dec.  105. 
Jan.  69. 
Feb,  95 
Mch.  74. 
April  ^9., 
May.  93. 
June.  59. 
July.  20. 
Aug.  22. 


I   I 

.21. .18. 
.32..26. 

26. .19. 

66. .41. 
.39. .89. 

33. .30. 
.29. .30. 

27. .24. 

38. .86. 
.30.. 81. 
.21. .17. 
.15.. 18.. 


I  I 

43. .14. 
51. .18. 
44.. 14. 

77.. 14. 
55.. 13. 
70..18. 
64. .20. 
76. .24. 
60..17. 
55.. 24. 
41. .19. 
37. .18. 


Tot,  807.371.887..673.813-.. 8,351.8,778 
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9.-GOMMEROB  OF  ST.  LOUia 

SMemttU  ofDofMitie  Produce  and  'Manwfatiures  skipped  from  the  port  of  St,  Lotus 
dutined  to  Ntw-Orleans,  Natchez,  Viektbu  g,  Memphis,  Xaehvilte,  Mtff^  PoitU, 
Helena,  and  other  places  on  the  interior  waters  of  the  United  States,  in  the  fear 
ending  Wth  June,  1851 : 


Flour 648,520  bbl«. 

•«     2,156  Bjicka. 

Wheat 112.600      " 

Oats 415,694      •* 

Barley 17,487      •• 

Pork 108  hhda. 

•« 5.012  tea. 

<« 122,M8  bbls. 

Lard 14,290  tea. 

"     47,450  bbls. 

"     19,730  kga. 

•*     412  tona. 

Beef. 5,111  tea. 

•• 4,538  bbla. 

Bacon ^  24,432  caka. 

••      6,986  tea. 

Hemp 57,160  balea. 


Lead 472,438 

»•    .-w 78.600 

Tobacco 9,210 

"       5,011 

BefinedSogara 21,892 

Sagara 21,405 

*•       11,548 

Molaaaea 40,510 

Whisky 29,916 

Hidea 38,490 

Naila 38,776 

Glaaa 6.418 

Salt 16,753 

Cotton  Yam 6,180 

Wrought   Iron    Manlifac- 

tarea 15,345 

Caatinga 30,840 


1&.  bra. 

hhda. 

bxa. 

bbla. 

hhda. 

bbla. 


bxa. 
bbla. 
bga. 


4.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK— 1851  &  1852. 


Jan.  1  to  Aag.  31. 

1852.  1851. 

Brandy,  i  pipes 10,843..  10,716 

**        i  casks  &  bbls..      25,449..  24,660 

Coal,  tons 49,451..  37,745 

Cochineal,  eeroona....       1,107..  1,521 

Cocoa,  bags 4,725..  7,719 

Coffee,  pl^a. 445,989..  392,210 

Cotton,  balea v.    397,856..  313,890 

Dock,  bales. 300..  570 

*•      piecea 11,913..  6,953 

Earthenware,  pkgs....     25,604..  28,119 

Figs,  drama,  &c 14,314..  56,024 

Gin,  pipea. 3,162..  3,255 

Hemp,  balea 47,063..  42,563 

"        tona 268..  774 

Hides,  bales 1,069..  919 

*•       No 773,104..  866,333 

Iron— bar,  tons 26,096 . .  37,952 

pig;  tons. 46.390..  38,598 

sheet,  &c.,bdls..    372,910..  479,429 

Indigo,  cases 1,258..  1,614 

•■         eeroona 881..  656 

Lead,  piga 268,743..  328,264 

Molaaaea,  hhda 63,264..     76,263 

«*        tiercea 4.916.-  5,086 

«        bbls 31,940..  36,633 

Olive  Oil,  caaks 747..  1,336 

"        boxea&bskts    36,820..  19,997 


Pepper,  bags • 

Pimento,  baga 

Ra^,  balea 

Raiaina,  caaka 

**■       bxa  &,  fraila... 

i*        drama 

Bice,  tieroea.... 

Rum,  puncheona 

Salt,  bushels 

Saltpetre,  baga 

Sugar,hbda 

••        tierces 

bbls 

•*        boxes 

"        bags 

Spelter,  plates 

Tin — Banca,  dec,  slaba 
Platea,  Moxea.... 

Tobacco,  hhds 

** '  bales  &  ceroons 
Wines,  butts  and  pipea 

*'        hhds  &  I  pipes 

**        ^  casks. 

bbU 

**        boxes 

Wool,  balea 


Jan.  1  to 

Aug.  31. 

1852L 

1851. 

23,414.. 

2,884 

10,950.. 

6,027 

26,869.. 

94,689 

1.894.. 

8,938 

105,711.. 

148,738 

— 

960 

28,910.. 

28,859 

1,183.. 

996 

1,3 15,^07..  1 

1,246,579 

28,021.. 

13,244 

157,886.. 

133,089 

3,380.. 

1,448 

34,627.. 

31,379 

163,157.. 

168,038 

59,890.. 

141,977 

54,493.. 

82,618 

25,393.  - 

13,266 

296,152.. 

230,362 

10.603.. 

9,454 

24.550.. 

15,434 

1,064.. 

963 

13,631.. 

11,767 

28,884.. 

37,398 

6,607... 

7,118 

44,172.. 

53,760 

11,757.. 

37,163 

5.— COMMERCE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

It  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  Virginia,  by  referring  to  the  official  reports  in  the  matter. 
It  is  seen  that  the  amoont  of  foreign  imports  of  the  Unitea  States,  for  the  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty.seven  millions  eight  hundred  and  Bfty-seven 
thoQsand  foar  hundred  and  thirty.nine  dollars.  Allowing  about  eight  and  a  half 
dollars  to  each  individual,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  quota,  therefore,  for 
this  state,  ghould  have  been  $10,533,376,  whilst  her  actual  importo  were  only 
$24 1 ,935.  During  the  samo  period  there  came  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
20,200  vessels — of  which  146  only  entered  Virginia — whilst  her  share  should 
have  been  1467.  Let  us  imagine  the  vast  difference  in  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  our  seaport  towns,  and  of  the  whole  state,  that  will  ensue,  when  the  naviga- 
TOL.  I.  33 
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tion  and  commerce  that  properly  belongs  to  ut,  is  sostakied — when  we  see  fifteen 
hondred  vessels  from  foreigu  ports  aonuully  arriving  at  oar  towns,  is  it  noty  there- 
fore, highly  important  that  the  people  shouid  be  awakened  as  to  iheir  true  inter- 
ests, aud  urged  to  take  incipient  steps  to  renovate  their  condition  ? 

6.— THE  FISHERIES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  United  States  tonnage  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, aud  the  import  and  export  of  fish  into  and  from  the  United  States,  for  a  se- 
ries of  years.  The  table  shows  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  upon  the 
decision  of  the  fish  controversy.  It  is  the  mackerel  fishermen  who  are  more  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  Government : 


ToDOAf*. 


Kxportt. 


Ood 
loos. 

1840 60,035. 

1841 66,551. 

1842 54,804. 

1843 61,224. 

1844 85,224. 

1845 69,825. 

1846 72,516. 

1847 70,177. 

1848 82,651. 

1849 73,882. 

1850 93,886. 

1851 95,615. 


tons. 
..98,629.. 
..11,321.. 
..16,096.. 
.-11,775.. 
..16,170.. 
..21,413.. 
..36,453.. 
..31,451.- 
.-.43,558.. 
..42,992.. 
..58,112.. 
..50,539.. 


Totol 
tuna. 

.104,304. 

.  77,873. 
.  70,900. 
.  73,000. 
.101,395. 
.  91.238. 
.108,978.. 
.101,628. 
.126,210. 
.116,874. 
.151,918. 
.146,154. 


Dri«d 
cnU 

.  4,061.. 
.  2,422. 
.  1.265., 
.  2,640.. 
.  360.. 
.  1,297. 
.  865. 
.  8,274. 
.51,826. 
.22,520.. 
.25,115. 
.14,765. 


Piekl«d 
lb., 
.  25,493. 
.  18,012. 
.  14,678. 
.  12^34. 
.  43,542.. 
.  30,506. 
.  31,402. 
.  91.113. 
.122,594. 
.138,508. 
.108,380. 
-145,368. 


Dmd 
ewt. 

-211,425... 
.252,190... 
-25G.083... 
.174,220... 
.271,610... 
.211,425... 
.277,401... 
.258,870... 
.206,549... 
-197,457... 
.168,600... 
.151,088... 


PkklML 

..42,274 
..36.508 
..40,846 
..20,198 
.43,500 
..42,374 
..56,331 
.30,976 
.22,445 
..25,570 
..19  330 
..21,214 


7.— THE  MARINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ITOKBXR  OP  VXSSXLS  AND  TONNAGE 
Ooootriaa.  Ton. 

GreatBritain 4,144.115... 

France 595,344... 

Norwoy 337,058... 

Rossis — 

Greece 150,000.-. 

Naples 100,000-.. 

Hamburg 82,053.-. 

Belgiam 22,770... 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope 4,080 . . . 

United  SUtes 3.535,45 1 .  - . 

Total 
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161 

34 


BELONGING  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  COUIVTRIXS — 185S. 

VeMls. 
.34,090 
13,679 
3,064 
750 
.   4,000 


Tom.  VMMb. 

Netherlands 396,924...  1,793 

Austria 178,000...  — 

Denmark  and  Duchies  168,978...  4,710 

Papal  States 133,402-..  1,520 

Canada 68,553...  683 

Ceylon 30,828...  609 

Mauritius 10,020...  125 

Tuscany 27,598 

Prussia 133,658 


773 
977 


.10,118,841       67,184 


THE  SHIPPING  AND  TONNAGE  ENTERED  IITWABDS  AND  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FR^HI 
THE  POLLOWING  COUNTRIES  ; 


/ Entered- 

OoQBtriM  Torn 

Great  Britain 6, 11 3,696 

France 1,887,291 

Netherlands 1,099,771 

Hamburg 730,596 

Canada 628,399 

Spain 579,475 

India 406,479 

Prussia 813,096 

United  Rtotes 4,328,639 

Russia 1,323,080 

Norway *.      772,885 

Sardbia 700,000 

Austria 547,228 

Sweden .• 540,902 

Belgium 356,367 

Egypt 409,156 

Chma 169,155 

Other  Countries 1,927.505 


,'— — Cleared- 

Tom 
5,906,978... 
1,430,085... 


VoMh 

31,249.. 

15,263.. 

6,959 1,136,864 

4,094 729,186 

1,699 636,407 

5,206 470,973, 

868 522,056 

4,690 823,456 

21,643 4,361,002 

6,401 1,177,994 

7,969 806,766 

6,000 700,000 

—    562,722 

6.707 562,394 

2,424 349,638 

2,019 432,696 

531 163,717 

15,915 1,965,867 


Total. 


..23,333,620 


139,638 


2:^,738,801 


136,40a 
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816  THS^  COTTON  QtLOT  OF   1851-^'531 

»;-CANAi>UN  COMMEECB. 
The  valae  of  mercbandifle  imported  from  each  country  in  each  of  the  past  ibner 
years,  was  as  annexed : 

1849.  ISbO.  186t. 

GreatBritain i:i^6»,002 i:2^7,980 ^...£3,012.033 

N.  A.  Colonics 48,dl3' »6,404 109,8« 

West  Indies. 3 1,112 3,400 

United  States 2^42,555 1,648,715 2,091,441 

Other  foreign  countries 41,824 91^93 ^^....      142,574 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  taking  the  three  years  inclnsively,  the  importa-^ 
tions  have  increased  from  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  about  70^  per  cent. ;  fronr 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  about  60J  per  cent ;  and  from  the  North  Ameri^ 
can  colonies  at  the  rate  of  about  123  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  nambers  and  tonnage  of  foreign  veasels  entered  at  Que^ 
bee  and  Montreal  in  1851 1 — 

No.  Tom. 

United  States - —  —  ..^w35....^.._20,062 

Norway - - 47 ^...17,640 

Prussia - 21 7,667 

B,u88ia ^^ 8 3,668 

Sweden 3 989 

Mecklenburg - * 2 478 

Hanover. ^ t 1..* 212 

Totals ^^ ^ 117  50,716 

There  were  built  during  the  year  in  Canada  4  steamers  of  459  tons,  and  77 
sailing  vessek  of  42,649^  tons. 


A(JRICULTUBB. 

I.^THE  COTTON  CROP  OP  1851-»59. 

Nbw-Oiiibans.— Exported  foreign,  1,179,103 ;  coastwise,  256,712 ;  stock  Ut  Sept^  1852, 
9,758—1,445,573  bale*.  In  this  ts  Included,  I5J90  stock  Ist  September,  1651 ;  37,364  reeeived 
from  Mobile  and  Montf  qmery ;  4,807  received  f^om  Florida ;  14,546  received  from  Texas. 

Alabama.— Exported  foreign,  430,646 ;  coasiwise,  143,804 ;  consumption  in  Mobile,  842  ; 
stock,  ist  Sept.,  1652,  3,319—577,811  bales.  «In  this  is  included,  344  wrecked  cotton  returned ; 
221  received  from  Texas  and  New-Orleans  ;  27,797  stock,  Ist  September,  1851. 

Texas.— Exported  foreign,  7,235 ;  coastwise,  57,096 ;  stock,  Ist  Sept.,  1852, 317— 04,648 bates. 
In  this  is  included,  596  stock,  1st  September,  1851. 

Florida.— Exported  foreign,  64,492 ;  coastwise,  123,829;  stock  in  Apalachicola,  Ist  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  451—188,772  bales.  In  .this  is  included,  273  stock  in  Apelachiooia,  1st  September, 
1851. 

Oeoboia.— Exported  foreign,  uplands,  111,249;  Sea  Islands,  7,605;  coastwise,  uplands, 
224.958 ;  Sea  Islands,  3,656  ;  burnt  at  Savannah,  5,600  ;  stock  in  Savannah,  Ist  Sept.,  1852, 
2,950;  stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  3.707—359,725  bales.  In  this  is  included,  34,011 
Slock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  Ist  September,  1851. 

South  Cabolina—Chableston.— Exported  foreigii,  uplands,  270,427  ;  Sea  Islands,  19,008; 
coastwise,  uplands,  199,605 ;  Sea  Islands,  3,305 ;  burnt  at  Charleston,  300-^92,645  bales. 
Export  from  Geor^-cfowi- New-York  and  Boston,  2,535  ;  Slock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1852, 
11,140  '  506,336  bales.  In  this  is  included,  10,953  stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1851, 
18,759  received  from  Savannah 

NoBTU  Cabolina.— Exported  foreign,  424 ;  coastwise,  15,818—16,242  bsles. 

ViBOiNiA.— Exported  foreign,  35;  coastwise  and  manufhctttfed,  (taken  from  ports,)  20,955  ; 
stock,  1st  September,  450— 21,440  bales.    In  this  is  included,  620  stock  1st  September,  1851. 

Received  by  New- York  and  Erie  Canal,  175. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1852,  3,015,029  bales. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1851,  2,355,357  bales. 

Increase  from  last  year,  659,722  bales. 

From  the  statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  prepared  for  the  New-York  Skipping  mtd  Commercial 
List  and  Prices  Current^  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

Total  crop,  1851-52,  is 3,015,029 

Total  export 2,443,646 

Taken  for  home  use  at  the  North 603,029 

Taken  for  home  use  attho  South  and  West 75,000 

Quantity  otnew  received  to  let  inst 5^  195 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  659,722  bales,  in  the  export  of  454,936rin  the  consump- 
tion at  the  North,  of  198,921 ;  and  South  and  West,  of  15»000  bales. 
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CO  MrABATITK  STATBMBIIT  OP  OKOWTH. 

BalM.  Bairn 

^rop  of  184«— 8. . . .  2^8,876 

1861—2. . . . 8.016.0». . . .  1841—2. . .  .1,688.674 
1860—1. .  ..2.866.267. .  ..1846— 1....  1,034.946 
1840-60. .  ..2.096.70«. .  ..1889-40.... 2,177.836 
1848—9. .  ..2.728.696. . .  .183»-9. . .  .1,860^2 
1847—8. . .  .2  347.634...  .1837— 8. . .  .1.801.497 
1846—7. . .  .1.778.661. . . .1836-7....  1.422.930 
1845— 6. .  ..2.100.537. .  ..1836— 6.. ..1.360.746 
1844—5. . .  .2.304,503. .  ..1834-  6....  1.264.328 
1848-4. ..  .2,030,409. ...  1833—4. ..  .1,206,394 


QCANTITT  CONtUMKD  BT  AHD  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  MANDFACTURBRS-MOBTH  OF  YIROIiriA. 

Bolat.  BsIm. 

1851-2. .  ..603,029 184>-S 825,129 

i850-l . .  ..405,108 1841-2 267,850 

1849-50... 467,769 1840-1 297,288 

1848-9. .  ..512,039 1839-40. .  ..295,193 

1847-8. .  ..531,7T« 1838-9 276,018 

1846-7.... 427,967  ....1837-8 246,068 

1845-6. .  ..422,597 1836-7 222,540 

1844-5....  389,006 1835-6 236,738 

1648-4  ...846,744 1684-5 216,888 


OoNfOMFTIOif, 


^OUlerop  orthoUBHed  Stetet,  m  before  lUlod 

Add—  ^ 

4tooks    on  hand    at  tke  «ominencement  of  the  fear,  Sept.  1,  1851  :— 

In  the  southern  ports , 89,044 

In  tke  northern  ports _ ^,260 


8,016,029 


Hakes  a  supply  of. . 
Jkdnot  therefrom— 


128,804 
.8,148,888 


The  export  to  foreign  potts ^ « j2,448,646 

'■  -  -nreign  incladed - 
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BioekM  on  hand  Sept  1,  1862 : 

In  the  soathem ports 81.098; 

In  the  northern  ports 60,078' 

Burnt  at  Savannah,  Oharleston  and  l^Tidenee y 

Taken  fbr  heme  hm 


-2,443,108 


91J76 
6,026 


—  2,540,304 


.608,029 


Ve  give  below  oar  nsnal  taMet^f  the  amount  «f  cotton  eenmnned  the  past  year  in  the  state* 
«oiith  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts  at  the  ports.  We  have  increased 
the  estimate  somewhat  fW>m  the  year  previous,  though  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  mills 
have  been  about  the  same,  but  give  it  only  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  estimate^  which  we 
brtisTe  approximates  eorreetness.    Thus,  In— 

OMathyeoaMMd. 

North  CaroHna ^ 15,000 bales,  of400lbs. 

South  Carolina ^ 10,000     "  " 

Georgia ^ 22,000     "  " 

Alabama 5,000     "  of5001bs. 

Tennessee 7,000     ♦*  " 

OntheOhla,&e 16,000     "  « 

Toul  to  Sept.  1,  1882 75,000  " 

"  »»         1851 60,000  " 

"  **         I860 107,500  ♦* 

"  "         1649 110,000  ** 

"  **         1846 75.000  " 


To  which,  if  we  add  the  stocks  In  the  interior  towns,  Ac,  the  quantity  burnt  in  the 
interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  wav  to  market,  to  the  crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the 
ahlpping  ports,  the  aggregate  vnll  shew  very  nearly  the  amount  raised  in  the  United 
States  the  past  season— say,  in  round  numbers,  8,100,000  bales,  against  2,450,090  bales  the 
year  previous. 

During  the  year  Just  dosed,  there  was  received  at  an  eastern  port,  175  bales  byway  of 
the  New-York  &  Erie  Canal,  which  we  have  added  in  ansther  place  to  the  crop  of  the 
eonntry. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  tkat  some  of  the  cotton  received  overland  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  doubtless  unaccounted  for  elsewhere,  not  being  counted  in 
the  receipts  at  New-Orleans,  but  as  we  have  of  late  years  omitted  this  item  fh>m  the  crop,  it 
im  not  now  added.  ^^ 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  porU  up  to  the  1st  Inst,  amouniea 
to  about  5,125  bales  against  about  3,200  bales  last  year.  <./m«i<i 

The  shipments  given  in  this  statement  from  Texas,  are  those  by  tea  only ;  «  .rV"Tl 
enble  portion  of  the  crop  of  that  state  finds  Ita  way  to  market  via  Bed  Biver,  ana  m 
included  in  the  receipts  at  liew-Qxleann. 
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BxpoBT  TO  Fosciaif  Posts,  from  Supt.  1, 1851,  to  Aug.  81, 1852. 

To  Gnat  To  North  of  OthorFo- 

From  BriUin.  Fraaoo.  Enropo.         rdgaP'tk  TbkiL 

Kew-Orleana— bales 772.242... -1W.254....  76,960 184.«7 147»40J 

Mobile 806,002....  97.763....    8.82« 18,286 ^30^ 

TexM 1,388....    8,202....    2,696 7,fflJ- 

Florida 48.638....    1,660....    9.840 4,464 64,48^ 

Georgia 109.378....  12,693....    2,483 124.464 

«onth  Carolina 207, 220...., 43.960....  16,240 22,026 289,436 

North  CaroUna 419....    —  ....          6 4S4 

Virginia ....         36....   « JJ 

Balthnore 71.... 100.....  171 

Philadelphia 4.619..-.         65....   422 5,096 

New-York 218,772....  66,973....  60,636 4,491 889.772 

Botfton 60....   ....    2,200 833 2,683 

Otand  total 1,668,749.... 421 .376.... 168,876 184.647 2.443,646 

Total  lart  year 1,418,265....  801,368....  129,492 139,696 1,988,72^ 

Increase 260,484.... 120,017....  89,383....    46,062 454,938 

2— AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  countrj  where  the  mind  is  so  inquisitive  as  in  America.  Trayel 
•▼er  the  whole  world  and  return,  and  the  truth  is  seen  and  felt  more  palpably. 
To  us  the  masses  of  the  world  are  looking  for  improvement,  physically  and 
morally,  and  for  it  they  seek  us  by  thousands  daily.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  thirty  agrieultural  journals  published,  and  there  are  about  five  hundred 
thousand  copies  taken  and  read  by  the  people — a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean.  There 
are  agricultural  journals  in  t|ie  state  of  New-Tork  that  have  six  times  greater 
circulation  than  any  single  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  only  shows  how 
great  the  thirst  we  ought  to  assist  in  ffratifying.  In  America  there  ia  not  an 
agricultural  school  aided  or  patronized  by  the  government ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
he  said,  that  there  is  none  at  all.  Some  are  just  beginning  to  struggle  for  life^ 
but  the  faint,  feeble  feelings  of  the  general  government  dimises  itself  into  every 
part  of  its  mat  family,  and  paralyses  the  whole  body.  There  is  not  what  may 
be  re^rded  as  a  text  book  in  any  branch  of  agricultural  or  rural  economy  in 
America. 

Compare  what  America,  as  a  nation,  has  done  with  what  has  been  done  by 
•ther  nations.  I  can  but  glance  at  it.  Russia  has  in  all,  sixty-eight  schools  and 
colleges.  She  has  an  agncultural  institution  with  forty  college  buildings,  occu- 
pying three  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  attended  by  several  thousand  students. 
The  .A.gricuHural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  established  by  Queen  Catharine. 
Hiere  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  seventy  school  farms^ 
besides  the  first  class  colleges,  in  which  professors  axe  employed  to  lecture 
on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  cat* 
tie  ;  on  the  culture  of  woods,  forests,  6cc.  These  are  supported  throughout  the 
country.  National  establishments  for  the  improvement  of  breed  of  stock,  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  investigating  the  uses  of 
all  discoveries  contempldted  for  agricultural  improvement.  The  government 
expenda  in  three  veterinary  schools,,  a  year,  for  instruction,.  754,200  francs ;  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  2,731,468  fVancs ;  for  encouragement  in  agriculture 
700,000  francs  ;  for  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  and  science  connected 
with  it,  alone,  1,776,400  francs.  The  requirements  for  admission  in  these  veter- 
nary  schools  are  as  follows :  The  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen, 
years  of  age,  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  have  the  following  qualifications  :  to 
be  able  to  foige  a  horse  or  ox  shoe  after  the  second  heating — pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  after  four  years* 
study  is  permitted  to  practice  veterinary  surgery,  and  receive  a  diploma.  In- 
Belgium,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject.  There  are  a  hundred  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges  established  by  the  government — a  high  school  of  veterina- 
ly  surgery.  Tl^  science  of  agriculture  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  kingdom. 
They  have  their  palaces  furnished  more  or  less  with  rare  /ipedmens  of  prmhictsr 
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of  the  landf  and  are  fumed  like  a  garden.  In  Saxonj  they  have  five  schools  ; 
in  Italy  two ;  in  Scotland  two  ;  in  Ireland  sixty-three  ;  in  Bavaria  thirty-three  ; 
in  Prussia  thirty-two.  The  one  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin,  now  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  acres  of  good  land,  and  convenient  buildings,  and  they 
^  are  about  to  add  to  their  farm,  and  increase  their  buildings  so  as  to  accommodate 
<me  hundred  or  more  students.  Mr.  Donaghy  is  an  intelligent  practical  man. 
These  schools  have  done  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other  attention  the  govern- 
ment has  given  them.  They  have  colleges  and  agricultural  schools  in  England, 
sustained  by  the  government — some  four  or  five  with  laige  farms  attached  to 
them — where  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  general  business  are  taught 
with  great  perfection,  and  millions  of  money  each  year  invested  in  the  general 
science  of  agriculture  by  the  nation.  It  is  an  investment  and  not  an  expendi- 
ture. Other  countries  are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  but  I  cannot  go  fur- 
ther in  detail.  Sufiicient  is  said  to  draw  a  parallel  between  their  views  and 
ours.  Abroad,  they  invest  millions  each  year,  in  a  country  not  larger  than  an 
average  of  our  states.  Here,  in  all  our  country,  for  seventy-five  years,  for  the 
general  object  we  have  expended  $29,000." 

3— CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1840.  1850. 

Growth  per  census..  219,363,319  199,532,494 

Export — 

Leaf 177,393,600  1 16,134,000 

Manufkctured 7,603,644  7,236,358 

Snuff. 68,633  37,422 

Total  exports,  lbs . . .  184,966,797  122,406,780 

Balance,  lbs 34,197,522  77,125,714 

Net  imports,  lbs 346,036  4,807,858 

U.  S.  consumption . .  84,643,667  81,933,572 

U.  S.       "    per  head  2  lbs,  H  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  consumption  of  very  nearly  1  a  pounds  per  head ; 
and  the  comparison  with  that  of  France  and  England  will  stand  neariy  thus : 

Franee.  Great  BriUln.  U.  States. 

Population 36,400,486  27,436,325  23,080,973 

Tobacco,  lbs 40,943,088  28,062,978  81,933,572 

Per  head 1  lb.  2j<  oz.  1  lb.  0^  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

Duty  per  lb 30  cents.  75  cents.  3^  cents. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent,  and  on  cigars  40  per 
cent.,  which  at  the  rates  of  last  year  is  equal  to  Z^  cents  per  pound  on  leaf,  and 
90  cents  per  pound  on  cigars.  The  consumption  in  England  is,  no  doubt,  far 
greater  than  the  official  figures  show,  because  the  smuggling  must  be  immense ; 
and  a  late  order  has  modified  the  customs  so  as  to  permit  tobacco  not  grown  in 
the  United  States  to  be  imported  thence  in  packages  of  80  pounds,  instead  of  300 
pounds,  as  formerly.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  smug- 
gling, and  may  ultimately  work  a  modification  in  the  duty.  In  France  the  tax 
is  not  direct,  but  under  the  regie  the  average  profits  of  government — above  those 
of  the  retailers — nearly  equal  the  tax  stated.  The  above  figures  indicate  that 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  overtaking  the  growth,  and  there  may 
be  soon  no  tobacco  to  spare  to  Europe. 

4-^TOCKRAISING  IN  TEXAS. 

On  a  dozen  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  Texas  as 
a  wool-growinj^  and  stock-raising  country,  and  we  are  sustained  upon  the  last 
point  by  the  Victoria  Advocate  :  ' 

When  we  first  came  to  Texas,  now  something  more  than  six  years  ago,  we 
made  up  our  mind  that  the  raising  of  cattle  was  a  very  profitable  business.    We 
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perceived  at  a  moment's  glance  that  they  were  prolific,  thrifty,  and  raised  at  Kt^ 
tie  or  no  expense.  We  were  not  without  fear,  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  that  would  be  raised,  prices  would  come  down  consid- 
erably in  a  few  years,  and  thus  materiidly  curtail  ike  profits  of  cattle-raising. 
Yet  how  greatly  were  we  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Cattle  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  nse  since  that  time,  and  are  mcnre  than  twenty  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  in  1845  or  *46.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  home  demand,  the 
shipping  of  beef  cattle  on  our  steamships  to  New-Orleans  is  beginning  to  as- 
sume much  importance,  requiring  some  200  per  week,  which  will  rapidly  in> 
crease  in  quantity  as  the  facilities  for  shipping  increase. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  are  fully  authorized  in  doing,  that  the  price  of  cattle  must 
for  many  years  remain  what  it  is,  or  go  upward,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
profits  on  a  given  sum  of  money  invested  in  cattle  in  Western  Texas.  We  are 
sure  the  results  will  appear  fabulous  to  such  as  are  uninfonned  touching  cattle- 
raising  in  Texas.  We  are  equally  sure,  however,  that  they  are  such  resulta  as 
are  constantly  realized  by  hundreds  of  persons  in  our  section  of  country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  invest  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  commence- 
ment.   That  sum  will  purchase  fifty  cows  with  that  many  calves,  being  100 
head. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  will  suppose  that  out  of  60  cows  40  of  them 

will  raise  calves — our  stodL  will  then  be 140 

At  the  end  of  the  2d  year,  upon  a  like  supposition,  we  shall  have 180 

At  the  end  of  the  3d  year,  we  shall  have :  from  the  original  stock  40  calves ; 
from  the  female  two-year-olds,  (allowing  one-half  not  to  raise  calves  this 

year,)  10  calves  making  together  50,  which  now  gives  us.  .^ 230 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  year  we  will  have  as  follows  :  from  original  stock  40  ; 
from  three-year-old    heifers,  (allowing  as  before  for  casualties,)  10 — 

making  together  70,  which  added  to  previous  years*  stock,  gives  us 800 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  year,  we  will  have^ — from  the  original  stock,  40 ;  from 

1st  year's  females  20 ;  from  the  2d  year's  females  20 ;  from  the  third 

year's  do.,  (being  the  two-year  olds,)  10 — amounting  to  90,  which  gives  390 

At  the  end  of  the  6th  year,  let  us*see  how  we  shall  come  out ;  from  original 

stock,  40  firom  1st,  2d  and  3d  year's  females,  60 ;  from  the  4th  or  two- 

year's-olds  10,  making  116;  we  now  have 500 

head  of  cattle  as  the  result  of  our  experiment.  WUl  it  stand  the  test!  We 
think  it  will. 

5.— INFLUBNOES  OF  THB  EARTH  AND  ATMOSPHERE  UPON  COTTON. 

Washington  Co.,  Miss.,   Oct.  7th,  1852. 

Teluric  and  atmospheric  influences  perform  an  important  part  in  producing 
new,  and  modifying  known  varieties  of  cotton.  In  1844,  I  planted  on  my  Cane 
Hills  plantation  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  freshly-imported  Mexican  cotton 
seed,  known  as  the  Alvarado,  which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  merchant  of 
Vicksburg.  The  stalks,  instead  of  standing  erect,  trailed,  with  their  heads  or 
tops  slightly  raised  above  the  ground.  They  bore  but  few  bolls,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  enormous  size,  thick  hulls,  and  large  green  seed,  which 
were  badly  clothed  with  a  short  coarse  fibre,  and  their  leaves  were  among  the 
broadest  and  thickest  I  have  seen.  Determined  so  completely  to  destroy  them 
that  no  trace  or  vestige  should  remain,  I  took  some  hands  and  picked  up  and 
burnt  not  merely  the  seed  with  the  cotton  on,  but  the  stalks  and  everythiag 
belonging  to  them  I  could  find.  This  same  ground  I  planted  the  year  afler  in 
«  100  seed,"  which  was  the  second  year  of  its  discoveiy.  While  examining  and 
selecting  from  this  cotton  in  the  fall,  I  met  with  divers  stalks,  the  seed  and 
cotton  of  which  bore  a  seeming  affinity  to  the  Alvarado.  Being  familiar  with 
cottons  crossed  by  insects  and  the  wind,  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  arise  from  commixture.  The  boll  was  in  all  respects  right ;  but  the 
seed,  though  of  proper  size  and  form,  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  the  fibre  was 
perceptibly  shorter,  and  coarser  than  the  "  100  seed*'  standard,  and  the  shades 
of  departure  too  delicate  to  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  means.    To  tht 
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ground  I  had  to  look  for  an  explanation,  and  to  it  I  had  to  aacrihe  the  property 
of  reciprocally  producing  effects  upon  plants,  and  having  effects  wrougnt  upon 
it  bv  them  of  sufficient  energy  and  duration  to  cause  one  variety  of  cotton  sue- 
eeeding  another  so  strikinffly  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  preceding  as 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  ordinary  observer.  In  1846, 1  planted  some 
sugar-loaf  seed  on  about  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  field 
of  this  plantation,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  it  on  the  oldest  land  I  had.  My  "  100 
seed'*  stood  in  juxtaposition  to  it — intending,  as  I  knew  they  would  mix,  to 
to  have  no  **  100  seed'*  saved  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  next  year  I 
removed  the  sugar  loaf  to  first  year's  new  ground,  and  planted  these  same  eight 
acres  in  **  100  seed.**  On  reaching  my  plantation  in  the  fall,  the  overseer  pro* 
posed  a  walk  down  the  creek,  past  this  ground,  professedfy  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  me  his  fine  field  of  cotton  below  the  lane.  We  walked  slowly  both 
ways,  talking  of  plantation  and  Vicksburg  matters,  without  anything  remarka* 
ble  occurring.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next  morning,  he 
enticed  me  into  the  same  walk,  and  when  on  our  return  stopped  opposite  the 
stake  driven  down  the  previous  year  to  mark  the  junction  of  the  two  cottons, 
which  he  knew  I  would  recollect,  manoeuvering  in  a  way  to  place  me  fronting 
the  cotton  field  which  bordered  the  road  unprotected  by  a  fence,  my  stock  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  On  looking  up  I  saw,  with  pride  and  plea* 
sure,  that  what  I  had  two  years  before  suspected,  was  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
The  **  100  seed"  to  the  right  of  the  stake  retained  its  busby  form  and  usual  ap- 
pearance, while  that  on  the  left  (on  the  eight  acres)  was  perceptibly  taller  and 
trimmer,  and  conforming  in  general  appearance  to  the  sugar-loaf.  Said  I, 
*'  Look  here,  Mr.  Terrell,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  impression  I  have  had  for 
some  time  ;  for  see  the  sugar-loaf  has  communicated  to  the  ground  the  power 
to  modify  the  "  100  seed**  in  every  respect,  and  given  to  it  a  tendency  which,  if 
sufficiently  encouraged,  would  make  it  run  into  sugar-loaf**  After  combating 
my  opinion  for  some  time,  he  at  length  said  :  "  Why,  the  very  negroes  have 
noticed  the  circumstance ;  and  after  much  discussion  among  themselves,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  you  have.**  If  I  labor  under  no  illusiout  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not — for  I  am,  as  shown,  sustained  by  persons  as  non-scientific  as 
myself— agriculturists,  horticulturalists,  improvers  and  experimentalists,  should 
be  carerul  not  to  allow  the  superior  immediately  to  succeed  to  the  inferior  plant, 
grain,  grass,  flower,  &c.,  of  any  kind.  H.  W.  Vice. 

6.— MACHINE  FOa  TOPPING  COTTON. 

The  editor  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Union  has  seen  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
topping  cotton,  invented  by  Col  A.  A.  Dickson,  from  which  great  things  ar« 
expected.     The  Union  describes  it  as  follows  : 

**  The  machine  is  trunnelled  alonff  between  the  rows  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
The  driving  wheel  propels  two  sets  of  revolving  blades— one  set  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  which  tops  the  cotton — the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  which  lops 
off  the  ends  of  the  branches  when  they  are  lapping  across  the  rows.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  horizontal  blades  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  cotton,  while  in  operation,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  is 
designed  to  be  so  lightly  constructed  that  one''  person  may  operate  with 
ease,  ffoing  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  day.  It  tops  two  rows  as  it  passes 
along.** 

7.— REMEDY  FOR  RUST  IN  COTTON. 

The  Newbury  (S.  C.)  Sentinel  says  that  a  practical  planter,  of  large  ex- 
perience, recently  stated  that  salt  sown  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre 
amongst  cotton,  is  a  certain  remedy  against  rust.  It  will  not  only  prevent  the 
rust,  but  will  stay  its  ravages  and  restore  the  diseased  plant  to  its  wonted  vigor. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  worth  a  trial.  This  is  the  season  for  rust,  and  we 
give  this  information  that  our  farmers  may  tiy  the  remedy.  If  it  proves 
effectual,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  it  will  bo  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  planting  interests.  We  would  like  to  receive  the  .result  of  further 
trials. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUPACTURE8. 

WHAT  SOET  OP  A  FACTOEY  WILL  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLABS 
BUILD?  AND  HOW  MUCH  WOEK  WOULD  SUCH  AN  ESTABLISH- 
MENT DO  ? 

In  addition  to  the  mass  of  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  raannfactiiTes, 
to  be  found  in  toI.  i.  of  our  Indastrial  Resources,  we  add  the  following  calculsr 
tions,  which  will  show  the  extent  of  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  £ictorj,  what  it 
will  prodaee  daily,'*  and  what  the  expenses  would  be : 

I  will  give  the  articles  of  machinery,  and  the  cost  price  of  each  article,  and 
then  add  an  ample  amount  for  freights  and  expense  of  putting  the  whole  in 
operation : 


For  a  plain  good  wooden  building.    $3,000 

For  ei^ine  9nd  fixlares 9,500 

For  one w  illow  or  cotton  breaker . . 

For  ODeWhitiDg'a  lap  winder ..... 

For  six  30  inch  cards  and  clothing. 

For  railway  drawing  and  fixtures.. 

For  two  drawing  heads 

For  one  16  strand  speeder 

For  four  144  spindle  throstle  frames, 
making  57(S spindles, at  $3  each.. 

FortweWe  looms,  at  S50  each 

For  one  line  spindle  reel  (40  bob- 
bing)  


50 
425 
1,320 
175 
150 
240 

1,728 
600 

37 


For  one  dressing  frame 400 

For  one  yam  press 40 

For  one  40  inch  wool  breaker 320 

For  one  40  inch  burr  machine 125 

For  one  30  inch  wool  card  finisher, 

with  condenser  attached 

For  two  160  spindle  wool  mules.. 


340 
720 
125 
705 


spi 
For  clothing  for  wool  cards 
For  shafting,  hangers,  drums,  &c.. 
For  freights  and  expenses  of  put- 
ting up 3,000 

$15,000 


You  haTe  about  the  extent  of  the  establishment — now  for  its  production 
and  expenses  per  day. 


$133  20 
a  very  small  calculation  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the 


The  looms  would  produce,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  30  yards  lin- 
sey,  making  360  yards  per  day— 
this,  at  32  cents,  is $115  20 

The  warp  spindles  would  make  100 

The  above 
factory. 

The  expenses  would  be  as  follows : 

For  210  pounds  cotton,  at  8  cenu..  16  80 

For  200  pounds  wool,  at  30  ceuU. .  60  00 

For  22  hands,  at  40  cenu  per  day . .  8  80 

For  2  cord  wood,  per  day,  at  $2.. .  4  00 

For  oil,  for  machinery  and  wool  ...  4  00 

For  engineer  per  day 2  50 

For  superintendent 4  00 


pounds  yam  more  than  the  looms 
would  consume  for  linsey — this, 
atl8cents,iB 18  00 


Forclcrk 1  50 

For  interest  on  $15,000 3  28 

For  wear  and  tear,  and  contingen- 
cies   10  00 

For  insurance 132 

$116  SO 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  in  a  year ;  deduct 
thirty-three  days  for  loss  of  t  ime,  and  that  would  leave  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  Allowing  that  number  of  working  days,  according  to  the  above  calculation 
the  establishment  would  pay  largely  over  25  per  cent.  This  is  profit  sufiicient 
to  induce  capital  to  seek  investments  in  the  busines  ;  and  it  only  wants  a  com- 
mencement, and  we  shall  have  factories  springing  up  all  around  us. 

Two  reasons  why  the  manufacturing  business  should  engage  all  our  citizens 
at  this  time :  1st.,  our  cotton  crop  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  and  it  is 
time  we  should  contend  for  a  part  of  the  profits  arising  from  its  manufacture ; 
and  2d.,  because  it  is  a  money-making  business.  Ranein. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENTS. 

1— THE  PACIFIO  RAIL-ROAD  IN  MISSOURI. 

At  present  the  following  system  of  surveys  are  being  executed  simultaneously, 
by  the  company  at  St.  Louis  : 

1st.  From  St.  £ouis,  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  Pinee,  through  SpringfieUI,  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  the.  state.  This  is  to  have  the  name  proper  of  the 
«  Pacific  RaU^road:* 
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3d.  A  branch,  leaving  the  main  stream  at  the  western  edge  of  St.  Louis  coun- 
ty, and  passinff  south  to  the  Brown  Mountain  in  St.  Francois  county. 

8d.  A  branch  from  the  same  point,  pursuing  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  Riyer, 
through  Jefferson  city,  thence  by  Georgetown  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  Jackson 
county. 

These  surveys  are  made  in  preparation  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature, 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  be  on  the  30th  of  August  next. 

d-BALTIMOBJa:  AND  OHIO  RAIL-BOAD. 

Niw  Depot  at  Washington. — The  new  rail-road  depot  at  Washington,  built 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
dimensions  of  the  station  house,  situated  at  the  comer  of  New-Jersey  avenue 
and  C.  street,  are  106  feet  front  by  68  deep.  It  presents  a  beautiful  front,  built 
of  Connecticut  brown  stone,  and  surmounted  with  a  fine  quadrangular  tower,  70 
feet  hi^h  and  18  feet  square,  whose  sides  exhibit  the  faces  of  a  large  well-regu- 
lated tunekeeper.  The  main  car-house  runs  diagonally  through  the  square.  It 
is  60  feet  wide  and  330  feet  long.  A  long  glass  window  extends  through  the 
centre  of  a  grooved  iron  roof,  supported  by  rranite  pillars,  and  gjiii  with  massive 
iron  tie  beams,  remarkable  for  sunplicity  and  strength.  The  roof  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Bollman,  road-master  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company. 
Ample  platforms  on  either  side  render  the  entrance  and  exit  from  the  trains  easy 
and  convenient.  In  the  night  the  building  is  handsomely  liffhted  with  gas.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  passenger  trains  is  through  a  beautiful  hall,  45  by  68  feet 
in  area,  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the  ticket  and  freight  offices,  ladies 
and  gentlemen's  saloons.  To  the  latter  are  attached  elegantly  furnished  dressing 
rooms,  supplied  with  mirrors,  sofas,  and  numerous  little  comforts,  seldom,  u 
ever,  found  at  railway  stations.  Messrs.  Niemsee  dc  Neilson,  of  Baltimore, 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  building,  which  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  H.  McMachen. — BalL  American. 

3— TEXAS  RAIL-ROADS. 

It  is  understood  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in 
November.  A  Rail-road  Convention  assembled  not  long  since  in  Galveston,  of 
which  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Smith  was  president ;  Messrs.  Menard,  Nichols  and  Hill, 
vice-presidents  ;  Goddard  and  Farish,  secretaries.  A  committee,  of  which  L. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  reported  the  following  propositions  : 

**  1.  The  construction  of  Internal  Improvements  by  the  state  ;  such  improve- 
ments to  be  kept  under  its  exclusive  supervision  and  control ;  but  companies  and 
individuals  allowed  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  property  and  passengers 
upon  them,  under  such  exactions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

**  2.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  general,  school  and  all  other  funds  of  the  state» 
and  faithfully  applied  to  the  prosecution  and  support  of  internal  improvements. 

"  3  The  organization  of  an  Internal  Improvement  Board  of  Commissioners^ 
to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Controller,  Attorney  General  and 
five  acting  commissioners ;  the  acting  commissioners  to  have  the  personal  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  public  works,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  whole  board. 

**  4.  The  construction  of  fourgreat  lines  of  railway,  so  located  as  to  accommo- 
date, as  far  as  practicable,  each  section  of  the  state ;  and  adjusted  with  reference 
to  future  railways  necessary  to  be  engrafted  upon  them — the  location  and  plan 
of  said  railways  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

'*  Commencing  at  Galveston,  crossing  West  Bay  at  the  most  commodious 

e>int;  thence,  running  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  at 
ouston  ;  thence,  northward,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  county  ; 
thence,  across  the  Trinity  River,  and  northward,  by  the  most  commodious  route,, 
to  Red  River. 

"  A  branch  casting  off  in  Montgomery  county,  and  running  northwaxd  b©^ 
tween  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers. 
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"  A  branch  casting  off  the  Galveston  road  near  the  head  waters  of  Highland 
Bayou,  running  thence  to  the  Brazos  River  and  crossing  near  Columbia ;  thence, 
up  the  valley  of  the  San  Bernard,  and  between  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  to  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

*'  A  branch  casting  off  the  latter  road,  crossing  the  San  Bernard  and  Colorado, 
and  running  westwaird  on  the  commodious  route,  to  San  Antonio. 

"  The  construction  of  the  said  railways  to  commence  at  the  coast  and  be  proM- 
cuted  first  to  the  points  where  all  the  branches  cast  off  .then,  the  four  roads  to 
be  contemporaneooslj  prosecuted  to  completioni  equal  distances  as  near  as  may 
be,  until  the  Southwestern  read  shall  reach  San  Antonio  ;  the  Western  road,  the 
state  capital ;  the  Eastern  road,  Red  River ;  and  the  Northwestern  road,  an 
average  distance  with  the  other  roads  from  Galveston. 

"  6.  The  improvement  of  the  inside  coast  navigation  by  canals,  and  the^  re- 
moval of  obstructions,  so  as  to  afford  complete  steamboat  navigation  for  river 
boats  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  also,  the  improvement  of  our  naviga- 
ble rivers. 

"  The  interest  on  all  loans  effected  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvemoits 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  on  all  loans  contracted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  previous  loans,  to  be  faithfully  and  full^  paid  by  taxation,  and  from  year 
to  year  as  the  same  shall  accrue.  As  ah  additional  assurance  and  security,  Uie 
present  surplus  of  two  millions  or  more,  and  its  increase,  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  invested  in  United  States  i  stocks,  and  pledged  to  the 
public  creditor  for  the  faithful  payment  of  interest.  These  provisions  both  to 
be  secured  by  the  constitution. 

*'  7.  After  satisfying  all  just  claims  against  the  public  domain,  fifty  million, 
acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale,  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  and  secured  to  it  by  fundamental  law. 

"  8.  All  revenues  to  arise  from  internal  improvements,  after  pavinff  expenses 
of  superintendence  and  repairs,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  principal. 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution,  so  as  to 
allow  the  state  to  embark  in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  other  amendments  to  carry  out  an  interi;ial  improvement 
system,  to  be  adjusted  and  fixed  by  fundamental  law  ;  we  recommend  the  call  of 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  held  as  early  as  January  next.*  * 

The  Committee  remark  in  regard  to  the  resources,  etc.  of  the  state  : 

"  The  state  has  already  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  has  something  of  interesting  reputation  abroad.  Texas,  om  Texas,  has  a 
history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world  as  an  empire  in  extent  She  has  a  nub- 
lie  domain  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  acres.  She  has  a  population  abounding 
more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural  resources,  than  any  equal  number  of  people 
on  the  globe.  She  is  now.  receiving  an  accession  to  her  substantial  population 
faster  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to  immigra- 
tion, that,  in  their  combination,  are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire  soil  is  a 
self-swarding,  self-resuscitating  soil,  covered  with  nutritious  grasses.  Her 
numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  nand  of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs  wild. 
Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the  South, 
is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity  for  grazing  and  for  the  production  of  fruits,  com 
and  the  cereal  grains.  We  can  refer  to  no  country  tliat  equals  Texas  in  agri- 
cultural capacity ;  and  no  country  in  America,  whose  climate  equals  hers  in 
wealth  and  blandness  of  atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  state,  the  abundance  of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to  immigration  :  it 
must  not  escape  us  that  these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us  through  the  wisdom 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  policy — a  policy  that  shall  separate  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  from  rashness  ;  that  shall  bind  the  people  in  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
action ;  that  shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  m  its  operation  and  certain  in  its 
results.  Texas  has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  efficiency  to  divided  territoiy 
and^pulation.  She  has  too  much  to  accomplish  to  allow  of  divided  effort  if 
sectional  tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the  plans  of  action,  nothing  es- 
sential will  be  accomplished  for  many  years.     If  the  state  hold  together,  and  the 
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people  harmonise  in  concerted  action  and  steady  effort,  there  is  no  financial 
achierement,  consistent  with  the  yastness  of  its  resources,  which  the  state  can^ 
hot  accomplish. 

4.— VIRGINIA  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  CONVENTION. 

This  body  met  at  Union,  Va.,  on  the  19th  Aug.  last,  and  continued  in  session 
lor  three  days.  Gen«  P.  H.  Steinberger,  was  appointed  president ;  and  Jefferson 
Kinney,  secretary.  After  organixing  and  appointing  a  committee  of  thirteen  to 
report  on  the  business  before  the  conTention,  a  recess  was  taken  till  the  after^ 
noon.  On  re^assembling,  the  convention  was  addressed  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
speech  by  Mr.  Apperson,  of  Kentucky,  president  of  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy 
Rail^road  Company,  in  which  the  value  of  a  connection  of  the  central  line  with 
the  rail-roads  in  Kentucky,  was  strongly  set  forth.  His  argument  exhibited 
irresistible  reasons  for  the  speediest  possible  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
Central  Kail-road. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Botts,  Rives,  Gifford, 
McFarlane,  and  Prof  De  BoWf  of  the  Southern  Review.  The  subject  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  a  recommendation  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
several  lines  already  begun,  including  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  road ;  the 
loaning  of  state  bonds  to  the  several  internal  improvement  companies  for'the 
purpose  of  completing  their  respective  works ;  and  the  extension  of  the  works  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  by  a  rail-road  from  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge,  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  gauge  of  five  feet. 

The  question  of  the  gauge  excited  an  animated  discussion,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  it  open.  The  report,  as  adopted,  recommends  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  down  New 
River  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier,  and  a  rail-road  from  the  western  terminus  of 
the  canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Company. — Rail-road  Journal. 

6.— LOUISUNA  RAILROADS. 

Niw-OsLEAivs  AND  Jackson  AND  NoBTHERN  RoAD. — The  iudisposition  of  Mr. 
Robb,  the  president,  during  the  summer,  has  not  interfered  with  the  work. 
The  engineer,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  two  corps  of  assistants,  has  been  long  in  the 
field.  Whilst  Mr.  Winchester  has  been  at  work  between  Canton  and  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Grant  has,  no  doubt^  already  progressed  very  far  in  the  location 
between  Florence  and  Aberdeen.  The  intention  is  to  connect  Aberdeen  with 
Canton  and  Jackson  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  open  the  Tombigbee 
▼alley  to  New-Orleans. 

Opelousas  RoAD.-»-The  engineer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  has  been  instructed  so  to  prose- 
cute the  detailed  survey  as  to  be  ready  to  put  under  contract  by  October.  The 
company  have  located  sixty-seven  miles  of  the  road,  starting  from  the  main 
depot  in  Algiers,  and  passing  up  the  river  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  thence 
takingjthe  ndge  of  high  land  south -westwardly  from  the  Mississippi,  (south  of 
Lake  des  Allemandes,)  and  crossing  the  Bayou  des  Allemandes  and  striking  the 
high  lands  of  the  Lafourche  thirty-seven  miles  from  Algiers — thence  crossing 
the  Lafourche  at  fifty-one  miles,  and  passing  through  the  western  limits  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Thibodaux,  and  thence  to  the  high  lands  of  Chuohoula  to 
Tigerville,  on  Bayou  Black,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  whole  distance 
being  67  miles. 

Judge  John  H.  Overton,  of  St.  Landry,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany, to  fill  the  place  so  efiliciently  occupied  by  the  late  lamented  Christopher 
Adams,  Jr. 

The  selection  of  depots  opposite  the  city    has  already  been  made.      The 

S'ounds  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Brown,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
retna  and  Algiers,  (nearest  to  Gretna,)  have  been  purchased  by  the  company, 
on  which  proper  depot  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  1st  and  4th  districts. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  consummated,  for 
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the  purchase  of  the  Belleville  foundry  in  Alffieri,  with  a  view  of  converting  it 
into  a  depot  for  the  accommodation  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  districta.    Thia  property,  ^ 
houaei,  lands  and  machinery,  is  held  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty*- 
tve  thousand  dollars. 

6— ARKANSAS  aAlLaOAD  CONVENTION. 

This  convention,  which  was  held  in  Little  Rock,  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Mississippi,'  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  highly  approving  of  a  rail-road  con- 
nection from  St.  Louis,  through  Arkansas,  with  the  Opelousas,  New-^Orleane, 
and  Great  Western  road. 

The  committee  on  routes  reported  in  favor  of  a  central  route  from  the  Missis- 
sippi,  opposite  Memphis,  to  Fulton,  or  some  point  near  that  place,  on  Red 
River.  This  is  regarded  as  the  sreat  trunk  line  of  improvement  for  the  state ; 
and  the  work  on  which  the  people  of  Arkansas  seem  inclined  to  concentrate 
their  energies  at  present.  The  committee  also  reported  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  a  route  from  Helena  to^Fort  Smith ;  a  route  from  Gaines*  Landing 
on  the  Mississippi,  through  the  town  of  Camden  to  Fulton  ;  and  noticed  the 
New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Great  Western  Rail-road  as  a  work  worthy  of  eji- 
couragement.  Among  the  published  proceedings  we  find  the  report  of  Powha- 
tan Robinson,  civil  engineer,  **  of  an  exploration  and  preliminary  reconnoissance 
of  the  country  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,"  m  which  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  road  is  estimated  at  a  fraction  over  $11,000  per  mile. 

"  Resolved. — That  this  convention  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  gen- 
tlemen, residing  in  various  sections  of  this  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  can- 
vass this  state,  and  address  the  people,  and  urge  upon  the  importance  of  build- 
ing rail-roads  generally,  and  particularlv  the  proposed  Central  Rail-road  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Fulton,  on  Red  River. 

7.— NEWORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  ROAD. 

The  Western  Journal  at  St.  Louis  presses  this  matter  with  spirit  and  zeaL 
We  make  our  acknowledgments  for  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy,  and 
which  is  the  production  of  a  distinguislied  Missourian. 

After  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
country  for  some  distance  up  the  St.  Francois  and  Big  Slack  River,  he  con- 
tinues : — 

**  I  have  from  personal  observation  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  country 
between  this  point  and  Helena,  extending  only  from  the  t^le  lands  at  the 
sources  of  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers  to  a  short  distance  below  Greenville,  in 
Wayne  county. 

"  It  is  on  those  table  lands  that  the  beautiful  settlements  of  Bellevieu  and 
Arcadia  are  made,  and  between  them  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  rear 
their  iron  heads ;  and  with  full  confidence  I  can  speak  of  the  entire  practicability 
of  constructing  a  rail- road  from  hence  to  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  or  near  the 
southern  line  of  the  state,  on  a  route  more  direct,  and  of  lower  grade  than  can  be 
obtamed  for  the  same  distance  in  south-eastern  Missouri — certainly  more  so, 
than  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  Although  the  descent  from  this 
elevated  portion  of  country  is  about  the  same  to  Greenville  as  to  St.  Louis,  the 
descent  is  easier  and  more  direct  to  the  former.  The  elevation  above  St.  Louis, 
taken  at  the  base  of  the  Iron  Mountain  by  Major  Morell,  in  his  survey  made  in 
1837,  was  found  to  be  800  feet  In  ascending  from  St.  Louis,  the  very  meander- 
ing course  of  Big  River,  with  its  numerous  tributaries  running  from  almost 
every  point  of  the  compass,  will  occasion  the  crossing  of  several  dividing  ridges, 
which  must  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  construction.  But  I  am  happy  to  learn 
a  corp«  of  en^rineers  are  now  on  the  line,  making  a  reconnoissance  for  a  rail-road 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  which  will  give 
you  more  certain  and  accurate  information. 

"  To  descend  southwardly  from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  Greenville,  two  routes 
present  themselves  by  streams,  which  take  their  rise  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
Pilot  Knob.    The  more  western,  by  Bruer's  Creek,  I  think,  would  be  preferred, 
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becaoae  moie  directi  and  would  save  bridging  the  St.  Francois.  The  eastern 
route  would  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Madison  county, 
approaching  near  Mine  la  Motte,  but  is  more  circuitous,  and  would  occasion  the 
construction  of  two  bridges  across  the  St.  Francois. 

'*  There  is  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Francois,  you 
are  forced  to,  in  constructing  a  rail-road  from  St.  Louis  south,  with  a  view  to 
connect  with  the  Holly  Spring  Rail-road  in  Mississippi.  A  connection  with 
Memphis  is  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  lakes  and  swam)ts  on  the 
lower  St.  Francois,  which  never  can  be  reclaimed.  The  point  I  alluded  to  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  below  Greenville,  between  th^  St.  Francois  and  Big  Black :  it 
is  low,  but  not  a  swamp^having  a  slough  across  it,  through  which,  in  times  of 
very  high  floods,  the  water  of  the  St.  Francois  passes  into  Black  River.  Imme- 
diately beyond  this,  as  I  learn  from  good  authority,  Crowley*s  Ridge  rises  and 
forms  the  divide  between  the  swamps  and  lower  small  tributaries  of  those  two 
rivers,  continuing  its  course  in  a  direction  to  the  neighborhood  of  Helena,  in 
Arkansas. 

**  Having  some  acquaintances  in  that  region  of  our  state  in  whom  I  can  place 
the  most  unplicit  confidence,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  profile  of  the 
country  between  the  lower  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers,  I  will  address  them 
on  the  subject,  and  forward  their  communications  when  received. 

'*  There  is  no  portion  of  our  state  more  interesting,  and  yet  so  little  known,  as 
the  section  to  which  this  subject  refers — none,  in  my  mind,  more  interesting  to 
the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis— she  feels  and  is  proud  of  her  commanding  commer- 
cial position,  but  to  maintain  it  against  the  numerous  rivals  that  are  being 
created  by  the  magnificent  projects  of  internal  improvements  which  are  now 
going  forward  east,  and  south  and  north  of  her,  she  must  exert  herself,  and 
secure  a  system  of  manufactures,  one  of  which  it  is  now  in  her  power  to  make 
exclusively  her  own,  by  the  construction  of  the  rail-road  you  advocate,  and  thus 
become  the  Birmingham  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

**  The  line  of  rail-road  you  have  suggested,  would  traverse  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  richest  iron  deposits  on  the  globe,  from  the  Merrimac  to 
the  swamps ;  scarce  one  section  of  land  can  be  passed  without  finding  on  it  de* 
posits  of  iron  ore,  and  in  many  localities  in  astonishing  (quantities.  Notwith* 
standing  the  vast  amount  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  I  am  of 
opinion  \Vayne  county  contains  more  iron  ore  than  any  county  in  the  state,  and 
perhaps  nearly  as  much  water  power ;  yet  it  is  useless,  and  the  lands  of  that 
county  valueless,  even  at  government  price,  except  in  a  veiy  few  localities, 
because  she  is  cut  ofi*  from  an  easy  and  direct  access  to  the  Mississippi  by  the 
swamps  extending  from  Gape  Giraraeau  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francois. 

**  In  this  elevated  region  we  have  no  coal  formations  ;  it  is  mostly  primitive— 
yet  we  have  abundance  of  timber,  and  only  want  a  cheap  and  ready  transporta- 
tion to  the  Mississippi,  to  enable  us  to  rival  all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
That  we  can  make  as  good  iron  as  any  produced  on  the  globe,  and  under  a 
corrrcct  system  of  management  cheaper  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  state  of  this 
Union,  is  easily  demonstrated. 

'*  St.  Louis,  situated  as  she  is,  in  the  heart  of  extensive  coal  fields,  should 
contain  the  finishing  shops  of  our  iron  manufacture,  and  the  numerous  structures 
from  it,  that  have  become  necessary  to  man,  for  his  convenience,  security,  and 
pleasure.  Why  is  it  that  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  on  the  Ohio,  can  afford  to 
pay  us  an  extra  price  for  our  pig  metal  and  blooms ;  and  after  paying  ajl  cost  of 
transportation  and  incidental  expenses,  return  it  to  us  in  a  finished  state,  selling  it 
with  a  profit  1  Pittsburgh,  like  St.  Louis,  has  naturally  a  strdng  commercial 
position,  and  has  only  been  able  to  maintain  it  by  calling  to  her  aid,  the  great 
coal  fields  at  her  door,  in  building  up  her  iron  and  other  manufactures,  thus 
making  herself  a  point  of  convenience  and  attraction  to  the  merchant  and  trader. 
Your  city  should  look  to  this  example,  and  thus  maintain  her  pre-eminence  as  the 
commercial  city  of  the  great  West.  The  vast  importance  of  the  road  you  advo- 
cate, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  must  be  readily  seen  by  the  enterprising 
men  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  surprising  that  New-Orleans  and  Southern  Mississippi 
should  have  slept  so  long,  dreaming  in  the  security  of  their  commercial  position, 
while  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  spreadmg  their 
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network  of  rail-roads  to  rob  her  of  her  trade.  It  \b  well,  if  it  it  not  too  latei 
^— jour  projection  is  the  only  one  to  save  them  any  respectable  part.  The  coali- 
tion has  been  stren^hened  by  the  addition  of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Western 
Tennessee.  Memphu,  Cairo,  and  Paducah,  are  great  c<mnecting  points,  and 
will  fight  hard  against  any  raU-road  improvements,  connecting  St.  Louis  with  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  below  them. 

8.— KENTUCKY  RAIL-ROADS. 

CoTiNOTON  AXD  Lexiitoton  Rail-road. — The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Corington  passed  an  ordinance  on  the  26th  August,  authorizing  the  prendent  of 
the  board  to  indorse  the  bonds  of  the  Lexington  and  Covington  Rail-Road  Com* 
pany  to  the  amount  of  8200,000. 

Shblbyvillk  and  Haehodsbubo  Rail-boad.  —  We  are  anthorbed  to  say 
that  the  whole  section  of  the  Hatrodsburg  Rail-road,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Frankfort  Rail-road,  near  H6bb*8  station,  to  ShelbyviUe,  is  under  contract,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  hands  are  now  at  work  upon  it,  and  that  the  number  will 
immediatoly  be  increased  to  two  hundred.  Enfineers  aie  at  work  between 
Shelby ville  and  Harrodsburg  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  route. — 
Lou.  Jour. 

9.— NORTH  AND  SOtJTH  CAROLINA  RAIL  ROADS. 

The  ears  on  the  Charlotto  road  are  running  beyond  the  Catawba  bridge  for 
several  miles.  The  King's  Mountain  road  is  finished  for  25  miles,  and  the 
ears  for  Chesterville  are  only  distant  seven  miles  from  Torkville. 

The  Centre  Rail-road  through  North  Carolina,  connecting  with  the  Charlotte 
road,  is  nearly  entirely  graded.  It  is  also  in  discussion  to  connect  Chaifotte 
with  Jonesboro*,  Tennessee. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  South  Carolina  rail-roads  : 

CompTd,  In  pro,  Pnfd. 
Nanus  of  RaUrroad$,  Mik:    MiU$.  MiUt, 

1.  South  Carolina — from  Charleston  to  Hamburg 136 

2.  Columbia  Branch — from  Branchville  to  Columbia 67 

3.  Camden  Branch— from  Junction  (43  miles  from  Branch- 

ville^ to  Camden 37 

4.  Wilmington  to  Manchester — from  Camden  Junction  to 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  (total  168  miles) 34        92 

6.  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina — from  Columbia  to  Chtf- 

lotte,  N.  C.  (total  112  miles) 78        18 

6.  Greenyille  and  Columbia— from  Columbia  to  Greenville,    80        61 

7.  Union  and  Spartanburg — from  Alston  on  Greenville  and 

Columbia  (No.  6)  to  Union  and  Spartanburg 66 

8.  Laurens— from  Newbury    Court-house  (on  No.  6)    to 

Laurens  76  8 

9.  Abbeville  Branch — from  Cokesbury  (on  No.  6)  to  Abbe- 

ville,          12 

10.  Anderson  Branch-^from (on  No.   6)  to    Anderson 

Court  House 11 

11    Raburn  Gap — from  Anderson  Court-house  through  South 

Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  to 

a  junction  with  Hiwassee  Bail-road  (about  170  miles)     ..         ..         38 

ToUl 447      203        96 

BICAPITULATION. 

Length  of  Rail-road  completed 447  miles. 

'*  "  in  progress 203      " 

"  **  projected 98      " 

Total  length  of  rail-roads 748      " 
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l.-^THI  MOUTH   OT  THE  HISSISStPFl,  AWD 
A  HATT-TABO  AT  HXW-ORLBANS. 

The  people  of  New-Orleane  hariitt  set 
•boat  a  radical  reform  in  all  their  ukkks  of 
gotremment  and  boainefls  eDterpriae,  hare 
taken  ap  at  last  with  great  interest  the  rical 
matter  of  deepening  tne  month  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  with  it  the  question  long  in 
discussion  of  a  naT;jr-yard  at  New-Oiieans. 
An  act  of  tardy  justice  haying  been  Touch- 
safed  to  them  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
in  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  towards  the 
first-named  measure,  a  reasonable  hope 
exisu  that  it  will  be  carried  through  by  other 
appropriadons,  whaterer  the  expense  in- 
Tonreo,  and  that  the  navy-yard  itself^  from 
ks  obvious  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  and  maritime  securi^  of  the  wh(Ae 
southern  and  western  seaboud,  will  com- 
mand early  and  prompt  attention. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Miseissippi  has  been  undergoing  incessant 
changes  as  far  back  as  the  histoiyof  the 
river  can  be  traced.  Old  channels  have 
been  filling  up  and  new  ones  forming;  at 
the  same  tune  that  a  continued  sedimentary 
deposit  has  forced  the  deka  itself  continually 
to  encroach  upon  the  sea.  The  depth  of 
water  afforded  in  these  channels  has  never 
been  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  commerce, 
and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  the  most  enormous 
application  of  steam  power,  and  plowing 
through  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  the  largest 
class  of  ships  are  enabled  to  navigate  the 
channel  Considerable  expense  is  always 
incurred  in  this  manner,  and  delays  preju- 
dicial to  trade.  We  have  known  of  a  ship, 
the  Coromandel,  in  one  instance,  grounded 


up  with  water.  This  vessel  was  placed 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  cargoes  of  vessels  that  could 
not  cross.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
flute,  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  cur- 
rent, was  forcing  a  passage  of  twen^-five 
feet  dirongh  the  Pass.  Tbe  whole  matter 
was  immediately  conunuaicated  to  govern- 
ment.'' 

Examined  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Legislature,  in  March,  1846, 
William  D.  Talbot,  a  resident  of  the  Belize 
for  twenty-five  yean,  used  the  following 
language: 

The  ban  at  the  various  Passes  ebange 
very  <^en.  The  fthannftla  sometimes  change 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season.  Occasionally 
one  gale  of  wind  will  change  the  channel. 
The  bars  make  to  seaward  every  year.  The 
Southwest  Pass  is  now  the  main  outlet.  It 
has  been  so  for  only  three  years,  as  at  that 
tiow  there  was  as  much  watw  in  the  North- 
east Pass  as  in  it.  The  Southeast  Pass  was 
the  main  ship  ehannel  twenty  years  ago; 
there  is  only  about  six  feet  water  In  that  Pass 
now.  and  where  It  was  deepest  then,  there  is 
only  «  few  inches  of  water  at  this  time.  The 
visible  shores  of  the  river  have  made  out  into 
the  Gulf  two  or  three  miles  within  his  memory. 
Besides  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand,  which 
form  the  bars,  there  flrequently  arise  bumps 
or  mounds  near  the  channel,  which  divert  Its 
eourse.  These  bumps  are  supposed  to  be  the 
production  of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  sometimes 
rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surfsoe  of  the 
water.  He  knew  one  instance  when  some 
brick  that  were  thrown  overboard  fhun  a  ves- 
sel outside  the  bar,  in  three  fitthoms  watec, 
were  raised  iU>ove  the  surface  by  one  of  these 
banks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Balise  and  used 


in  the  Pass  thirty-nine  days.    More  lately,  i  in  huHdiug  chlnmeys.    In  snother  instance, 

from  forty  to  even  eighty-three  days'  deten- *" '*'-**  ~  ^"-*  ^"^ '  — 

tion  has  been  sustained  by  shipping,  as  will 
appear  in  the  fbllowingplate.  (See  page  530.) 
In  1720,  of  all  the  Passes,  the  soytk  one 
only  was  in  use.  A  Report  among  the 
French  Colonial  Records,  now  in  Paris,  of 
date  about  1730,  gives  the  depth  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  on  the  bars,  varying  each  year 
accordingto  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etc. 
Another  jEleport  by  M.  Paria  gives  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  to  one  of  the  Passes  which 
had  hitherto  been  but  twelve  feet  only,  and 
argues  that  twenty-two  feet  might  be  insured 
by  dredges.  The  employment  of  two  vessels 
three  months  in  the  year  was  tried  during  a 
portion  of  this  time  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, but  it  worked  badly.  "  AJtute  was 
then  placed  inside  of  the  bar  and  sunk  into 
«ighteeu  feet  by  means  of  wells  built  for 
that  purpose,  inside  such  vessel,  and  filled 


an  anchor  which  was  lost  fh>m  a  vessel,  i 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  so  that  it  was  taken 
ashore.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  sloop,  used 
as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside  the  bar  in  a  gale 
of  wind ;  several  years  afterwards  she  was 
raised  by  one  of  these  strange  fmnations,  and 
her  cargo  was  taken  out  of  her. 

Lieut  Poole,  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers, in  his  Report  of  February,  8, 1847, 
remarks :  "  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  fiileen  years  in  this  (the  South- 
east) and  the  Northeast  Pass,  which  has 
been  deepening  while  this  has  been  filling 
up.'*  It  IS  stated  where  die  island,  shown 
upon  sheet  No.  3,  now  is,  there  was  at  that 
period  Kx  fadioms  water.  The  process 
seems  to  be  still  going^on ;  the  space  between 
this  island  and  Antonio  being  nearly  covered 
bv  a  shoal,  the  centre  of  which  is  already 
above  water.    During  a  few  days  that  two 
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«bipt  Irere  lying  agroond  on  the  middle 
bulk  of  tbe  &>atfawett  Past,  in  eight  feet 
water,  a  chranel  fotmed  between  them, 
throoefa  which  a  ship  oTiixteenfett  draught 
paaaed  oat  without  obstmction ! 

The  project  of  deepening  or  improTing 
lhc«e  outlets  has  been  tor  a  long  time  before 
the  general  gorenment,  and  special  reports 
np<m  the  snqject  prepared  by  the  engineer 
s^rrice  after  extended  surreys. 

Three  methods  hare  been  principally  in> 
aisted  upon  with  different  degrees  of  merit 
and  ezMuse : 

1st.  To  deepen  by  dredging-machines  one 
or  two  of  the  Fasses. 

9d.  To  close  np  all  but  one  of  them  where 
they  leave  tbe  river  trunk. 

3d.  To  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the 
gnlf. 

AJI  of  d>ese  are  regarded  pracdcable. 
Supposing  the  first  and  second  adopted  to- 
getner,  Captain  Chase  estimates  the  expense 

as  follows,  to  give  sufficient  depth  of 
water: 

DiedgiflgN.  E.  Pass $160,000 

Do.      S.W.  Pass 310,000 


$370,000 


with  an  annual  subseqnezu  expenditure  of 
$72,000  more. 

Closing  the  Passes $814,500 

Jette  at  N.  E.  Pass 100,000 

JetteatS.  W.   •*    1851,500 

Contingencies,  &c 30,000 

$537,000 

The  line  of  the  ship  canal  is  proposed 
from  a  point  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below 
Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seven  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by  a  jette, 
1760  yards  to  30  feet  water.  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  lop,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  is  esti- 
mated thus: 

For  the  lock  and  guard  work . .  $300,000 

Fortrunkof  the  Canal 3,669,333 

Jettes  and  Breakwater 2,463,996 

Channel  between 3,420,000 

Condngencies 1,146,671 

$10,000,000* 

We  have  not  the  figures  for  any  later 
estimates,  but  have  no  doubt  that  those 
which  are  furnished  will  exceed  rather  than 
,  fall  below  the  actual  mark  of  expenditure. 

How  insignificant  is  this  amount  to  a  na- 
tion whose  annual  revenues  are  neariy  $50- 
000,000,  and  whose  annual  foreign  com- 
merce is  between  4  and  $500,000,000  t 

How  insignificant  is  it  too  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  by  opening  the  narigation  of 


*  See  Do  Bow's  Industrial  Bssonrees,  ToL 
%  axi.  Mississippi  River,  etc. 


this  great  inland  sea  the  oommeree  of  half 
tbe  states  of  the  Union  is  freed  from  its  fet* 
ters,  and  allowed  to  float  to  the  great  ocean, 
ten  millions  of  people  are  accommodated, 
and  two  handrea  mdfions  of  commerce  (for 
that  auMmnt  eaters  or  departs  annually 
through  the  Mississippi)  is  relieved  flrom 
the  onerous  taxation  which  it  pays  at  pres- 
enti  Upon  the  single  item  of  treigbu  alone 
it  is  estunated  that  the  use  of  smaller  ves- 
sels to  which  the  shallovmess  of  water 
is  driving  the  commerce  of  the  west,  in- 
stead of  those  of  larsest  sixe  and  capacity, 
will  be  attended  witn  a  loss  of  $2  per  bate, 
or  $2,800,000  annually  upon  the  cotton  crop, 
and  equally  as  much  perhaps  upon  the  total 
of  other  articles  of  export.  In  all  abont 
$5,000,000  per  annnm  I 

The  dia^ra  page  530  shows^a  loss  from 
the  detenunn  of  $1,500,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty, which  in  a  single  year  would  pay  for 
almost  the  entire  improvement,  if  we  calcu- 
late interest,  loss  of  markets,  important  mails, 
etc. 

How  londlr  and  earnestly  do  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  West  demand  die  opening  of  this 
river,  and  u{>on  what  pretext  can  Congress 
deley  for  a  single  hour  so  ffreat  and  national 
a  measure?  In  Congress  all  the  power  vests. 
Neither  New- Orleans  nor  Louisiana,  nor 
any  sister  state,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
have  anv  power  to  move  or  to  act._*  The 
overshadowing  power  of  Congress  coven 
and  embraces  all.  How  neat  then  the 
responsibilitjr,  and  to  how  stnct  an  acoonnta- 
bility  should  that  body  be  held  I  Even  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  all  his  doctrines  of  strict  con- 
traction, coald  not  but  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge in  his  profound  and  mssteriy  report, 
that  the  Mississippi  is  a  law  unto  itself— 
an  '*  inland  sea,"  and  in  its  improvements 
altM«tber  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
What  is  this  Mississippi  River? 
**  It  has  its  source  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British 
possessions ;  it  passes  through  the  commer- 
cial as  well  ss  tne  geographical  heart  of  the 
Union,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Bordering  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota ;  on  the  east  bank  are  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missusippi 
making  two  continuous  ders  of  states,  span- 
ninff  the  entire  Union  from  British  America 
to  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico.  All  the  ^reat  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  through 
Nebrasks,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upper 
Texas— the  Missouri,  tbe  Platte,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Canadian,  and  the  Red  rivers, 
with  their  numerous  navigable  branches — 
empty  into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  east 
side  sre  several  rivers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Cimibedand  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  and  minor  streams  from  tbe  state  of 
MiBsissfppi — making  fifteen  states  and  ter- 
ritories m  the  richest  and  most  producdra 
pordon  of  the  habitable  globe,  whose  oons- 
merce  naturally  flows  into  the  channel  of 
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tfie  Bfisnssippi  river.  If  locb  t  lirw  be  aot 
a  national  mghway  for  the  United  States, 
then  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  not  The  border 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  British  Une,  has  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Sooth  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virnniar  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New-Jersey,  New-York,  CottneeticQt,  Mas- 
•achasetts,  New-Hampsbke.  and  Maine- 
being  (borteen  states.  Add  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont,  which  are  not  immediately 
on  the  coast,  and  there  would  be  sixteen 
•Utes.  Bat  the  western  part  of  Fennsyl- 
Tania  has  «  large  commerce  on  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  rirer.  So 
that  the  commerce  of  tbe  Mississippi  river 
•rises  from  as  many  stntes  and  territories 
as  border  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to 
the  Mississippi  line*  thereby  making  the 
Mississippi  nver  as  mneb  a  national  liigh- 
way  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
national  defunoe  as  tne  Atlantic  ocean  itself. 
Nosing  state  has  the  sole  right  to  improTc 
this  river.  The  Constitution  forbids  all  tbe 
states  fircnn  making  compacts  or  agreements 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  the  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  be  improved  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  pan  or  all  of  the  fifteen  states  and 
territories  immediately  interested  in  its 
■aviffation." 

We  come  to  tbe  qaestion  of  a  navy  yard 
at  New-Orieans.  An  appropriation  has 
already  been  made  for  purcnasing  a  site  for 
a  tMtfol  depot.  The  exposed  condition  of 
New-Orleans  was  strikingly  manifested  in 
1815,  when  the  British  came  up  to  its  very 
doors.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  messages  of 
1806-7  and  9,  tirged  tbe  defences  of  the  city 
with  great  abihlv  and  power.  In  1822.  Mr. 
Monroe  said,  **  mat  the  seisore  of  no  part  of 
the  Union^  oovdd  affiact  so  deeply  and  so 
vitally  the  itnmpdiat<f>  interests  of  so  many 
states,  etc.,  etc,  as  the  seixnreof  that  city ;'' 
and  he  directed  Gen.  Bernard,  a  distm- 
goished  Bnropean  engineer,  to  reconnoitrs 
eareftxlly  the  whole  goli^  with  the  view  of 
affording  the  required  security.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Gkneral  Jackson  called  frequent  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  np  to  tbe 
present  moment  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done,  whilst  the  navy  yards,  drv  docks, 
fortifications,  etc.,  of  the  North,  nave  re- 
ceived the  most  enormous  sums.  With  a 
shore  line  of  coast  from  Cspe  Henrv,  excfai- 
sive  of  bays,  rivers,  &c^  to  the  nortaeastem 
boondsrv  of  nine  hundred  tumi  eighlyseven 
rnUfs,  tne  North  has  eeven  navy  yaxxls, 
whilst  upon  a  shore  line  from  Cspe  Florida 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  otu  tkaueand  tix  kun- 
ties,  the  southwest 


dred  and  ni$utyjhe  mii 
has  but  two  such  ^ards !  I 


This  subiect  will  no  doubt  be  urged  upon 
Congress  hereafter  with  great  seal.  The 
representatives  of  Louisiana  hare  alreadv 
done  themselves  honor  in  the  spirit  with 
which  they  have  moved,  and  the  success, 
although  partial,  which  toey  have  achieved. 
Nor  have  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 


its  committee  acted  in  any  other  Aan  Ar 
trae  and  cadioUc  spirit.  Wahave  before  un 
an  interesting  memorial  Beata.  the  genenl 
council  to  the  Secretary  of  die  Navy,  and 
also  a  report  of  Mr.  Labonve,  chairman  of 
the  oommiciee  on  Federal  Relations  of  tbe 
State  of  Louisiana.  From  the  last  we  can- 
not do  better  tlian  to  make  some  most 
interesting  extracts^  with  which  oar  piesunt 
paper  must  ckMe : 

'^ThepeemHar  geographical  fermatioa  of 
Louisiana  sul^ects  it  to  tbe  liabtt^  of  in- 
vasion from  lawless  banditti ;  who,  m  time 
of  war,  conld  make  sadden  descenu  on  the 
inhabitants,  carrying  with  diem  the  d*- 
struction  of  life  and  property.  Even  a 
legitimate  enemy  would  find  strong  indaoe- 
ments,  from  the  facility  of  access,  to  cany  on 
a  harrassing  predatory  war&re.  On  the  eaat 
of  New-Orleans  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes, 
extending  firom  tbe  Gulf  far  into  the  interior, 
which  connect  with  the  Mississ^i  by  bayona 
which  enter  those  lakes.  The  waters  of 
one  of  those  lakes  approach  to  vrithin  • 
few  miles  of  the  city  ot  rf  ew-Orleans.  On 
the  west,  there  are  numerous  deeply  in- 
dented ba^  which  are  united  with  the 
Mississippi  far  above  NewOrieans  b^  the 
various  bayovs  connecting  these  estnanes  in 
the  Gulf  with  the  river.  This  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  pl^aical  formation  m  LoniaianB 
makes  it  very  assailable  by  an  enemy,  and 
rendering  land  fortifications  of  very  UtUe 
value  against  his  incursions. 

**  The  Gulf,  too,  is  dotted  vridi  numerous 
islands  of  a  size  so  insignificant  as  scarcely 
to  be  worthv  of  the  notice  of  the  geo^pher, 
which,  on  tnis  very  account,  induce  pirates  in 
unsettled  times  to  seek  resort  there  as  a 
secure  biding*  place,  firom  which  they  issue 
to  make  attacks  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf,  and  even  to  make  inroads  on  tibe 
inhabitants  bordering  on  it 

<«  English,  French  and  Spanish  cmieein 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gulf  and  the  neighbor^ 
ing  seas.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  Gulf 
would  be  the  first,  because  the  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  It  wouU  be  so  sudden, 
that  all  the  evil  would  be  accomplished  before 
relief  could  be  had  from  our  many  n^ vy  yards 
at  the  North :  and  hence  the  necessity  at  hay- 
ing always  s  permanent  fleet  in  our  waters. 
Our  great  commercial  naval  rival,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  thousand  mile* 
from  oar  shores,  is  better  supplied  with  re- 
sorts for  her  vessels  of  war  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Gulf  than  we  are  oursehres ; 
England  has  her  naval  stations  in  tlie 
southern  waters,  begmmng  at  Bermuda, 
dotted  along  throngn  the  Bahamas,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  finally  at  the  im- 
portant island  of  Jamaica.  This  great  naval 
power,  with  consunMaate  wisdom,  makes  it  a 
point,  at  whatever  cost,  to  hare  in  die 
neighborhood  of  the  cruising  ground  of  her 
fleets,  all  over  the  world,  navid  stations. to 
which  they  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  of  repairs  and  refitting,  from  which 
they  can  sally  for  the  purposes  of  attack. 
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The  flooMi^tlee  titink  St  would  be  the  p«Et  of 
wisdom  in  vs  to  follow  her  exuople  m  this 
respect. 

*'  Thecoamiittee  think  that  the  fKcts  ud 
mioin  which  thej  have  ^reseated,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  haring  a  per- 
manent naval  ibroe  in  the  Gnlf  for  the  pro- 
taction  of  its  commerce  and  of  its  coasts. 
¥hey  are  equally  oonvinced,  that  this  will 
never  be  secured  to  them  nntil  a  navy 
yard  is  established  at  New-Orleans.  The 
only  existiBg  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf  is 
insoficient  to  accommodate  the  increased 
naval  force  which  the  wants  of  the  Gnlf  so 
clearly  demand  at  this  moment,  and  which 
tile  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  will 
still  more  be  required  in  the  future.  An 
increased  naval  force,  without  the  necessary 
appendage  of  a  navy  vard  to  which  it  can 
xvsort  to  snm^y  all  tne  wants  of  repairs, 
monitions  Mwar  and  nrovidena,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhooa  ef  its  cruisiuj; 
ground,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  it 
might  cause  it  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an 
enemy,  having  these  fiicilities  near  at  hand, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  £nglish  naval  forces 
in  the  Onlf.  A^y  increase  of  a  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf  nmst,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
tiierefore,  be  pxeceded  by  the  establishment 
of  a  navy  yara  near  to  its  waters,  and  this 
portion  of  the  Union  need  never  expect  that 
protection  from  the  government  which  they 
oave  a  right  to  claim,  until  this  preliminaty 
step  is  fint  adopted. 

''Another  reason — and  which  the  com- 
mittee dunk  an  important  one— for  the 
esbiblishment  of  a  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf  is 
this :  The  improvements  of  the  dav  have 
made  steamthe  great  element  of  thepro- 
f>elling  power  of  naval  armaments.  With 
▼esseu  of  d^is  descri^on,  our  principal  rival 
on  the  eeean— and  mdeed  the  other  lesser 
powers— are  well  provided.  We  can  only 
■oocessfuUv  oope  with  our  enemies  by  being 
well  provided  with  vessels  of  similar  con- 
«trucaoa>  Steam  vessels  of  various  sizes  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Gnlf,  and  is  what 
IS  most  required.  The  power  to  move  with 
great  rapidity  from  pomt  to  point,  which 
steam  now  gives  to  vessels  of  war,  has  so 
changed  the  mode  of  attack,  that  sailing  ves- 
•els  and  land  fortifications  cannot  now  afibrd 
that  protection  which  they  formerly  did. 
For  defenoe  we  must— as  a  natural  result  of 
diit  state  of  things — rely  on  naval  arma- 
ments. Without  these,  the  committee, 
though  xeluctant  to  avow  the  fact,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  say,  that  New-Orleans 
is  now  neaiiy  as  much  exposed  as  in  1814, 
when  on  account  of  its  defenceless  ^dition 
the  British  were  induced  to  invade  our 
ehores.  All  remember  the  deep  anxiety 
which  this  occasioned  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  The  committee  have  shown  with 
what  solicitnde,  after  tbe  war,  the  necessity 
of  suitable  defences  was  then  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  committee  think  the  subject  is  now  even'' 
more  than  then  worthy  of  all  the  considen- 


tien  wUoh  the  government  at  WashinglcNi 
can  bestow  on  it,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
(orther  delay.  A  navy  yard,  then,  of  the 
proper  kind  fbr  tbe  steam  naval  force  re- 
onired  en  these  waten  should  be  the  first 
tiling  decided  on,  in  order  that  all  it^ 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  view  of  the 
partkmlar  kind  offeree  which  would  find  it* 
shelter  there.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  only  important  that  an  ad* 
ditioniJ  naval  force  should  be  permanently 
stationed  in  the  Golf,  and  am  additional  nav^ 
yard  should  be  established  in  its  waters,  but  it 
IS  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be 
done  without  furtner  delay.  Bnrope  rests 
on  a  slumbering  volcano.  The  times  are  preg- 
nant with  great  events  which  before  long 
will  develop  themselves.  When  the  out- 
break occurs  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
the  eonfiiot  will  be  one  ef  unusual  asperity, 
tod  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  thai  the  ooa* 
test  between  liberal  opinions  en  the  one 
hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  will  in- 
volve all  the  principsl  powers  of  Europe. 
The  experience  of  the  world  and  our  own 
lead  m  the  conviction,  that  however  sincere 
may  be  oar  efibrts  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
traUQr*  we  will  be  drawn  into  the  contests 
of  the  old  worid,  and  that  experieoce  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  prepared  before  hand. 
It  is  equally  dear,  that  should  collisions 
oocur  wt^  other  nations,  the  ocean  will  be 
the  great  arena  »f  conflict,  and  tbe  first  to 
be  attacked  will  be  tbe  exposed  coast  of  the 
Gnlf,  and  the  commerce  passing  through  it. 
The  rich  treasures  from  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  passing  throui^  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf— amoananf  to  millions  of 
gold — will  ofier,  as  of  old  tne  galleons  did 
to  the  buccaneers,  the  strongest  indnce- 
mems  to  the  cupidi^  of  an  enemy. 

A  timely  precaution  will  save  us  millions, 
and  thus  will  protect  the  interesU  of  onr 
fellow-citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  wiU 
preserve  the  honor  of  our  flag  nntamisbed. 

"  The  position  of  New-Orleans  points  te 
that  city  as  the  proper  place  for  a  navy  yard. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  locality  in  the  whole 
Union  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  navy  yard  for  steamers  as  New- Orleans 
This,  as  your  committee  have  already  stated* 
must  be  the  force  to  be  employed  m  order 
to  give  an  efficient  protection  to  the  Gull 
All  the  wanu  required  by  this  description  of 
vessels  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  tfneatest 
abundance,  and  of  every  variety.  What  is 
remarkable,  too,  is  that  nearly  all  the  statee. 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississif^ 
can  supply  respectively  all  tbe  diflerenC 
materials  required  for  naval  steamers. 
Western  Pennsylvania  can  furnish  the  iron 
in  all  its  varieties  of  workmanship ;  Western 
Virginia,  timber  and  coal  ;*  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  hemp;  IHonois,  lead;   Ohio  and 


*  The  bituminous  can  be  nimished  at  $4  S$ 
to  $5  per  ton  or  load,  cheaper  by  $S  50  than  is 
paid  by  the  Cunard  steamers  fbr  an  inferior 
artiela,  and  very  nearly  the  priee  at  whle% 
anthracite  is  supplied  on  tbe  Atlantlo  seaboaxd 
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Inditnaf  flour  aod  pmk;  TennesMe  from 
^r  foandries  caa  tuppFf  cannon  and  ball. 
At  New-Orleans,  too,  all  the  persona  re- 

a  aired  for  steamers  can  always  at  the 
^ortest  notice  be  procured,  from  the  coal 
heaver  and  fireman,  incladinf  deck  hands, 
to  the  engineers  who  direct  t£e  maebinei^. 
The  numerous  steftmboets  on  the  Missis- 
sippi aiford  the  best  school  for  training  per- 
sons to  aU  the  various  duties  required  on 
board  of  steamers.  These  men  are  known 
to  be  the  bravest,  hardiest  any  where  to  be 
found.  £ven  for  the  pnrposes  of  buildimg 
vessels  of  war^  New-Oneans  is  most  advan- 
tageously simated,  for  she  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  live-oak  of  Florida,  and  the 
western  part  of  Louisiana  can  furnish  the 
best  kinds  of  cedar  and  other  varieties  of 
wood  useful  in  the  construction  of  vessels. 

*' Hitherto  mian^  difficulties  existed  at 
New- Orleans  winch  were  unfavorable  for 
Ae  purposes  of  a  naval  station,  and  proba- 
bly this  is  one  cause  why  that  city  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  general  government.  But 
these  difficulties  have  passed  away,  and  the 
committee  cannot  possibly  conceive  any  rea- 
son why  New-Orleans  should  not  be  a 
naval  station,  but  on  the  contrary  they  think 
there  are  strong  and  controlling  considera- 
tions why  there  should  be  one  niere.  For- 
merly the  insalubrity  of  the  elimate  was  one 
reason  operating  against  the  establishment 
•f  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orieans ;  now  it  is 
different,  for  not  only  is  the  city  notannuaHy 
visited  with  the  usual  yellow  fever,  but  the 
disease  when  it  does  appear  is  robbed  of  its 
former  terrors  by  the  skill  of  the  modem 
practitioner.  Formeriy  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  even  ordinary  laborers  except  at  very 
bi^  rates  of  wages.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining mechanics  was  still  greater,  and 
some  species  of  that  kind  of  labor  could  not 
be  procured  at  all.  Now  laborers  can  be 
procured  not  only  in  abundance,  but  also  at 
veiy  low  rates  of  wages.  Artisans  too  of 
every  varietv  of  mechanic  skill,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  prices  probably  comparing  with 
northern  cities. 

*  Formerly  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ifisslssippi  presented  a  difficulty  which  is 
BOW  obviated,  for  modem  skill  has  applied 
to  naval  architecture  the  happy  combination 
of  increased  capacity  of  huU,  with  diminu- 
tion of  draft.  This  remark  particularly  ap- 
plies to  steamers,  of  which  many  have  en- 
tered New-Orieans— crossing  the  bar  with 
ease— ^sufficient  size  to  boar  all  the  arma- 
nent  required  in  a  war  steamer.  Formeriy 
the  distance  of  New-Orleans  from  the  seat 
ef  government  was  a  serious  objection  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  com- 
municate from  Washington  to  that  city. 
Now  that  difficulty  is  removed,  for  by  means 
ef  rail-roads  already  in  operation,  snd  by 
means  of  others  in  process  of  construction, 
which  will  soon  be  finished,  New- Orleans 
con  be  reached  in  four  days  from  the  seat  of 
fovonmeoc.    Besides  which  we  have  that 


greatest  of  modem  inventions,  the  t^egrapb 
— by  which  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  can  be  instantaneously  communi- 
cated to  the  officers  in  the  station  at  New- 
Orleans.  The  advantages  of  the  telegraph 
ought  of  themselves  to  suggest  the  immediate 
estabUshtnent  of  a  noyy-yard  at  New-Or- 
leans, for  many  occasions  may  arise — as 
have  already  occurred — ^where  promptitade 
of  action  in  relation  to  oar  ofioirs  with  Coba— 
witli  Mexico  and  with  odi»  powers  baring 
possessions  in  the  Cbribbeaa  sea,  would  be 
every  thing  to  accomplnh  the  objects  of  the 
^emment.  With  a  permanent  naval  force 
m  the  Oolf,  and  with  a  navy-^ard  at  New- 
Orleans  for  its  rendezvous,  a  few  hoars  only 
would  be  required  to  communicate  the  or- 
ders of  the  government*  a  few  hours  more 
would  be  alTsufficient  to  place  our  veaselt 
at  the  required  point  The  committee  have 
reason  to  thmk  that  it  can  be  saiiafaetorily 
demonstra^,  that  had  there*  been  a  navy- 
yard  at  New-Orleans  during  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  the  soving  alone  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  munitions  of  war  would  have 
been  more  man  sufficient  to  have  established 
a  navy-yard  there,  besides  the  great  advas- 
tare  of  giving  more  efficiency  to  oar  naval 
military  forces  employed  against  Mexico. 

"  In  connection  wim  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  another,  which  is  well  set  forth 
m  the  memorial  of  the  councils,  bat  which 
cannot  too  frequently  be  impressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  sovemment.  It  is  the  great 
'  advantage  which  our  naval  force  in  the  Pa- 
cific would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  war  steamers  wiO  be  tiie 
kind  of  naval  force,  which  before  long  wil) 
be  the  one  which  will  be  mainly  relied  on  for 
our  puAoses  in  the  Pacific.  The  gofvera- 
ment  ^y  wisely  has  already  ordered  tvro 
or  ihrei  of  our  steamers  there.  From  New- 
Orieans,  whence,  as  has  already  been  shown 
by  the  committee,  supplies  for  victualing, 
for  repairs,  and  in  the  shape  of  municioiis  of 
war,  can  be  had  in  full  abondance  of  every 
variety,  our  steamers  could  be  readily  sim- 

flied.  From  the  Pacific  terminas  of  tte 
Bthmus  of  Tehusntepec  information  can  be 
transmitted  to  Washington  via  New-Orieans 
in  less  thsn  five  days.  Ou  this  point,  the 
memorial  very  properiy  saya :  *It  is  difficolt 
to  over-estimate  the  importanee  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  this  facility  connected  wi^  the 
operations  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
for  in  the  event  of  additional  forces  being  re- 
quired there,  which  will  have  to  be  sent 
from  this  ride,  or  for  supplies,  or  for  articles 
of  repair)  orders  can  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted from  Washington  on  the  some  day 
to  New-Orleons,  and  from  the  supplies  there, 
the  wonts  of  our  Pacific  squadron  will  at 
once  be  met.  Over  this  very  safoe  route  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  brought  the  ooick  in- 
telligence demanding  relief,  can  me  mate- 
rials required  in  the  Pocific  be  tran^Kifted 
in  a  short  time  at  reasonable  cost  * 
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^  JM»  Tiew  of  the  matter  done,  without 
in  7  otbOT  consideration,  ooffht,  in  the  opinioD 
of  the  committee,  to  be  rafficient  to  induce 

Everament  to  establish  forthwith  a  navy  • 
it  New-Orleans.  Bat  when  it  is  borne 
ad,  that  in  a  rery  short  time  a  Urge 
amount  of  trade  from  die  Asiatic  world,  and 
of  ffreat  ralue,  will  |>a8S  over  the  vaiioos 
Isthmus  routes,  and  win  concentrate  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf;  the  necessity 
for  an  additional  naval  station  in  those  wa- 
ters will  be  apparent  to  all. 

"In  other  resects  New- Orleans  is  most 
advantageously  situated  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  navy-^ard.  Her  distance  nrom  the 
ocean  is  sufficient  for  protection  from  sadden 
attack,  and  sufficiently  near  for  prompt  and 
efficient  action  to  the  vessels  stationed  there ; 
in  fact  a  naval  force  stationed  at  New- 
Orleans  would  prove  the  best  protection  to 
this  city.  A  war  steamer  placed  at  the 
Xnglish  Turn  below  the  city  would  success- 
folly  defy  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  that 
quarter. 

**The  committee  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
section  of  the  country  to  demand  urom  the 
general  government  an  increase  in  the  Gulf 
of  a  naval  force,  and  of  the  kind  suited  to  the 
improvement  of  modern  naval  armaments, 
with  a  nav^-yard  at  New-Orleans.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  committee  in  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  report  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  which 
are  interested  in  a  navy-yard  at  New-Or- 
leans ;  but  that  all  the  Atlantic  commercial 
states  are  equally  interested  with  them.'* 

2. — CA.HADIAJI  BICIPROOITT. 

Six  or  eight  months  ago,  we  declared  in 
the  Review,  that  unless  our  government 
would  take  immediate  measures  to  recipro- 
cate the  liberal  policv  of  the  Canadians,  dif- 
ferential duties  woiud  be  imposed  by  diem 
against  our  manufactures,  and  all  their  canals 
closed  to  our  commerce.  The  Canadian  du- 
ties upon  American  produce  average  only 
about  12|  per  cent.,  whilst  our  duties  on 
theirs  average  as  high  as  33|  per  cent. 

The  declaration  which  we  made  has 
proved  almost  a  prophecy,  as  will  appear  in 
the  extract  we  give  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Herald : 

"The  ministry,  we  learn  by  the  papers, 
are  wbojit  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation,  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  accede  to  their  propo- 
sals for  free  trade  widi  the  British  colonies. 
They  threaten  to  exclude  us  from  the  Wel- 
lana  Canal,  by  raisinp^  the  toDs  levied  on 
American  vessels  passing  through  that  chan- 
neL  They  intena  to  propose  prohibitory 
duties  of  seven  and  a  half  and  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  certain  articles  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  this  country,  and  to 
allow  the  same  articles  to  enter  Canada,  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  free  of  this  additional 
duty." 


Is  it  not  extviocdinaiy  that  a  great  oom- 
mercial  nation  like  the  United  States  shonkl 
ever  be  desirous  to  pursoe  a  policy  less  libe- 
ral than  her  neighbors,  and  having  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  free  and  unrestricted 
traffic  between  her  own  members,  should 
not  be  willing  to  admit  there  is  somedung 
essentially  good  and  desirable  in  such  tra^ 
fie? 

We  extract  from  a  memorial,  prepared  by 
Ira  Gknild,  to  be  laid  before  die  Board  of 
Trade  of  Montreal  and  addressed  to  the 
Ck>vemor-GkneraL 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  yonr  Memorial- 
ists, it  should  be  die  poHcy  and  aim  of  the 
Provincial  Government  to  seek  for,  and 
obtain,  in  the  best  practicable  form,  and 
in  the  speediest  manner,  eompUte  and  entire 
jfree  trade  wUh  the  United  States,  as  well 
in  all  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  two 
countries,  as  of  artidea  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  the  same. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, the  only  practicable  way  of  securing 
this  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of 
Duties  on  all  importations  from  sea,  and  by 
the  free  admission  of  the  prodnctions  and 
mannfactnres  ofeaclWcoantry  into  the  other; 
thus  assimilating  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  two  countnes  in  tke  wajf  that  is  most 
desirable  they  should  be  aaumilated. 

3.  That  amongat  the  details  of  this  ar- 
rangement woulcT  be  included  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  Custom-Hooses  on  bodi 
sides  of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  those  in 
Canada  at  the  ports  of  Quebeo  and  Mont- 
real, and  also  or  a  just  and  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  amount  of  duties  received, 
to  die  ffovemment  of  each  country. 

4.  Tnat  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this 
arrangement,  and  as  a  further  inducement 
thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lavrrence,  and  our  inland  waters,  with 
the  use  of  our  harbors  and  canals,  should  be 
granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  paid 
by  ourselves. 


3.— THX  SLAYSHOLDIKG  STATBS. 

Dr.  Daniel,  in  the  Oircalar  of  the  Southern 
Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia,  a  paper 
we  referred  to  in  our  last,  thas  concludiBS,  in 
language  all  must  admit  to  be  strong  and 
truthful: 

*'  To  the  Slaveholding  States  a  bounSfbl 
Providence  has  supplied  every  element  of 
power  and  greatness.  We  have  climales 
and  soils  which  advantageously  fbmish  the 
cereals  and  the  grasses — ^hemp  and  flax. 
The  best  tobacco  climate  Ues  within  the 
northern  line  of  our  d(nniaion,  and  cotton , 
sugar  and  rice  find  the  most  suitable  teiiq>e- 
ratures  and  soils  fruther  south.  Many  of 
the  tropical  fruits  grow  well  on  our  southern 
bor  lers.  Our  country  is  abundaudy  wa- 
tered by  die  noblest  rivers.    Bays,  inlets 
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and  htrbort  indent  oar  ooMto.    Onr 

tun  rangM,  with  ibeir  rich  table-knds, 
abound  in  coal,  metalSf  and  mariiles.  We 
hare  excellent  climates  for  every  seaaon  of 
the  year.  And  now  the  entarpriae  of  oar 
state  gov«mmenta  and  nnmaroos  priTate 
•ompaniea  are  canyii^  the  rail-road  with 
•eoeleraCed  progress  in  all  directions,  uniting 
oar  Bast  with  our  West,  ctnnbining  onr 
North  with  oar  Soadi.  All  these  afford  ca- 
padty,  facility  and  dispatch,  to  reward  the 
oaltiTators  of  the  soil,  on  whose  labors  re- 
pose the  prosperity,  the  rery  life4)lood  of 
•▼ery  other  parsait.  These— all  theee  in- 
▼oke  as  to  consnlt  together,  to  derise  and 
ooncert  measures  best  calcnlated  to  elevate 
OS  and  aggrandise  oar  power,  and  to  com- 
bine our  energies  and  vindicate  oarselves, 
•nr  institotions,  and  oar  country, —and  make 
it  what  God  has  decreed  k  shall  be,  great, 
powerful  and  bene6cent  to  the  purposes  of 
dvilization  and  Cbriatianity^and  consequent- 
ly to  the  great  caoae  of  humanity. 


4.— THl  nOAD  to  WIALTH. 

The  Road  to  WmAH  ;  a  Praockal  Treatiae 
on  Business!  or  how  to  get,  save,  spends 
aire,  lend»  and  beqoeath  money ;  with  an 
mqcdry  into  the  chances  of  success,  and 
causes  of  &ilure  in  business.    By  Edwin 
T.  Freedley.    Also,  Prixe  Essays^  statis- 
tios,  nnsoellanies,  and  numerous  prhrate 
letters  from  suocesaftil  and  distinguished 
business  men.    Second  Edition.    Phila- 
delphia :  Lippeacoct,  Grambo  &.  Go.  1852. 
The  Road  to  Ww/«A— Every  body  is  in 
search  of  it ;  they  take  the  high-wa;^B  and 
the  bv-ways  ;  they  sunder  consanguioities, 
affinities,    friendships ;    they    are  at     the- 
poles,  or  the  equator  i  they  brave  the  deep, 
struggle  with   the ,  sava^,  endure  storm, 
Jigbtnmgs,    fatigues,    privations    of    every 
earthly  (sometimes  every  spiritual)  good,  in 
search  of  it    A  hundred  times  Uiey  lose 
themselves,  but  still  return  to  the  search.  A 
thousand  roada  are  running  this  way,  that 
wav,  the  other  way,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  obliquely,  east,  north,  south, 
west,  confounding  themselves  together,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  every  respect ;  and 
jat  one  of  theae  only  is  THB.road*  whilat  all 
the  others  are  snares  and  trapa,  leading  the 
miwary  into  bankruptcy  nnd  rain.    How  to 
Jind  this  right  road  t 

The  book  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  onr 

nniole,  proposes  to  teach  the  way.    What  a 

boon  1   Who  will  not  buy^^  put  money  in 

Uw  purse")— The  Royal  Road  to  Wealth ! 

Mr.  Freedley  deokceaia  his  introduction, 

'*  Inasmuch  as  one  man's  vrisdom  or  expe- 
rience would  be  very  insufficient  in  to  is 
great  search  for  truth,  which  has  a  big 
•AO  ot  MONEY  AT  THE  END,  we  have 
not  undertaken  to  rely  on  our  own  acquired 
•kill  in  moneymakiog,  but  have  made  free 
with  the  knowledge  dP  others.    The  princi- 
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forth,  are  partly  original,  and  narlly  eompiled. 
Few  men  have  vmtten  hooka  without  aay- 
ing  something  wise  on  the  subject  of  monev- 
getting^  and  whu  we  have  learned  from  oi* 
vers  sources  respecting  this  matter  may  b« 
found  in  the  fallowing  pafaa.'^ 

The  work  embraces  fifteen  chapters : 
Chap.    L  Business;  Introductory. 

n.  Business  Education;  Choice    o^ 

Business, 
in.  Habits  of  Business. 
IV.  Getting  Money. 
V.  Getting  Money  by  Farming. 
VI.  &  Vn.        do.    by  Merchandise. 
VllL  How  to  get  Customers. 
IX.  The  True  Man  of  Business. 
X.  How  to  get  BJch  by  Speculation. 
XL  Getting  Money  by  Interest  and 

Bankinff. 
XU.  Getting  Money  by  Inventions,  Pa- 

tentMedicines. 
Xm.  How   to    become    Millionaires  v 

Opinions  of  Millionaires. 
XrV.  Losing  Money ;  Chances  of  Stic- 
cess ;  Causes  of  Failure. 
XV.  Saving,  Giving,  Spendioe.  Lend- 
ing, and  Bequeathing  Money. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  Appendix*  con- 
taining important  statistics  and  some  original 
notes  of  the  experience  of  great  money- 
makers, Rothschild,  Bamum.  Mr.  Grigg,  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  chapter  on  "Millionaires,  and  how  to 
be  such,"  is  one  we  wonld  like  to  publish 
hereafler,  (the  author  consenting,)  inasmuch 
as  ourselves  and  the  majority  of  our  readers 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  this 
success.  ^Cannot  some  one  show  as  how 
to  achieve  it  out  of  the  Review  7  Mr.  Freed- 
ley's  magic  power  falls  short  of  this.)  The  ex- 
periences of  Rothschild,  Ricardo.  Girard, 
Astor,  Loneworth,  Freedley,  McDonough, 
etc.,  are  included  here. 

We  are  sure  that  the  work  before  tis  will 
have  a  laree  sale.  Every  merchant,  clerit^ 
mechanic,  lawyer,  adventurer,  will  have  it 
at  any  price,  and  particulariy  at  the  low  one 
the  autnor  affixes.  This  is  already  proved 
in  the  rapid  sale  of  two  or  three  eaitions^ 
It  deserves  success.  Its  maxims  and  nx>- 
rals  are  good,  and  one  may  discover  that  to 
serve  God  and  make  money  are  not  necessa- 
rily incompatible,  though,  alas,  how  many 
have  tried  to  evince  the  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tioM  I 

The  author  intends  publishing  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  soon,  and  requaats  inforsm- 
tion  nom  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  de- 
sires the  experiences  of  business  men  every 
where,  their  rales,  habits,  morals,  etc 
Those  having  auch  facts  would  do  well  t» 
furnish  them  at  onoe. 


5.— BOOKS  AMD  PERIODICALS. 

Naval  Dry  Docks  cf  the  United  8tmet. 
Bv  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer-in-Chisf 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.     Illustrated  with  » 
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Am   engraviagt  on  vteel.     Ifew-Tork; 
Cbarlet  B.  Norton,  Irving  Hoase. 

The  anbjectf  treated  are,  New- York  Navy 
Yard,  and  its  history,  location  of  dry  dock, 
soil,  coffer  dam,  earth  work,  bottom  springs, 
piles,  foundation,  apron  and  masoniy  of  dook, 
pamp-well  and  calverts,  engine-house,  turn- 
ing gates,  BoatiuF  culvert,  and  discharging 
gates,  etc.,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the 
mode  of  constmcting  and  working  the  naval 
dry  docks  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Navy 
Yards  of  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Pensacola,  San  Francisco,  dec, 
floating  dry  docks,  etc.  The  work  is  su- 
perbly printed,  large  quarto,  on  heavy  white 
paper,  interleaved,  large  type,  and  is  altoge- 
ther an  honor  to  amhor  and  publisher. 
Every  shipwright  in  Bngland  or  America 
should  have  a  copy,  and  we  understand  the 
demand  is  already  large. 

Fuinam't  Borne  CyeUtpedia  ;  in  six  vols., 
each  complete  m  itself.  New- York: 
George  F.  Putnam. 

Vol  1,  The  World's  Progress,  or  Hand 
Book  of  Chronology  and  History ;  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates,  with  tabular  views  of  Ge- 
neral History,  and  Historical  Chart  A  most 
nseful  volume  for  the  library  of  every  stu- 
dent and  scholar,  founded  upon  the  uoles  of 
Talboys,  the  elaborate  work  of  Haydn,  and 
the  labors  of  the  editor,  begun  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  The  series  of  which  it  is  a 
part  is  intended  to  comprise  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge.  The  American  articles  are 
very  complete,  and  are  brought  down  to  ^ 
date  of  publication.  Ancient  bisiorv,  mo- 
dem history,  chronology,  heathen  deities, 
and  general  biography,  are  treated  with 
equafminnteness. 

EncHf  on  the  Progrm  of  Nations^  in  ci- 
vilization, productive  industry,  wealth, 
and  population ;  ilhistrated  by  statistics  of 
mining,  agricnhore,  conmierce,  maimfac- 
tnres,  coin,  banking,  internal  improve- 
ments, emigration,  and  p(^ulation.  By 
Ezra  C.  Seaman. 

This  is  a  new  edition  published  by  Charles 
Scribner,  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
1847  or  1848,  and  in  a  few  of  ks  articles  the 
facts  nod  figures  are  brought  down  to  date. 
The  author  should,  as  an  easy  task,  have 
completed  all  the  others  in  an  appendix. 
The  work  is  a  very  much  mixed-up  affair- 
some  politics,  a  Uttle  rell^on,  any  quantity 
of  prejudice.  Its  statistics,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  valuable.  Had  the  writer  been  con- 
tent with  these,  without  showing  himself  a 
bitter  partisan,  he  would  have  done  well.  In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  the  coumry  as  being 
•*  Tyler-ised  and  Burr-ised" — in  another 
place  refers  to  the  course  of  the  South  upon 
tbe  Texas  question— "  Avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, two  or  the  strongest  passions  which 
can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course." 
But  such  passages  abound.  The  work  is,in- 
tended  as  an  attack  opon  Free  Trade. 


ArekidM  Cameron;    or    Heart  Trials. 

Charles  Scribner,  New- York. 

A  neat  volume,  telling  a  tale  of  real  life 
more  than  fancy. 

The  Lives  of  Win/ield  SeoU  and  General 
Jaekeon.  By  J.  T.Headley.  Scribner, 
New-York. 

Even  when  the  election  shall  be  over,  as 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  when  this  is  read,  Mr. 
Headley's  sketch  of  General  Scott,  as  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  will  Uve  and  be 
read.    In  regard  to  Jacuon,  the  American 

g)ople  will  never  tire  of  hearing,  and  Mr. 
eadley  mav  write  just  as  many  books  upon 
him  as  ne  pleases.  Mr.  Headley  declares 
in  his  preface  that  polidcal  matters  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  believe 
him.  The  volume  will  be  as  popular  as  any 
of  his  other  eloquent  productions. 

Pioneer   Women  of  the  Weet.    By  Mrs. 
BUet,  author  of  the  Women  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.    New- York :  Scribner. 
The  bioerapbies  are  prepared  from  origin- 
al material  in  most  cases,  and  are  deeply  in- 
teresting.   They  embrace  the  Boones,  Innisi 
Seriers,  Shelbys,  and  twenty  others. 

Lye  and  Writinge  of  Sidney^  with  sketch- 
es of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ex- 
tracu  from  his  correspondence  and  politi-      a 
cal  writings.  By  G.  Van  Santvord.  New-     ' 
York :   Scribner. 

An  admirable  volume  of  300  pages. 
Every  one  ambitious  of  high  and  honorable 
place  in  public  life,  should  read  the  life  and 
works  of  that  true  patriot  and  noble  martyr 
to  liberty,  Algernon  Sidney — a  ^orious 
name  the  worid  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

OutUnee  of  Moral  Science,    By  Archibald 

Alexander.    Scribner. 

An  interesting  tittle  volume  which  con- 
denses a  great  deal  in  a  small  space,  and 
which  should  be  read  with  Paley,  Butler, 
Wayland,  Chalmers,  etc.,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  same  library. 

Jiapan ;  Historical  and  Cteographical,  etc., 
to  date.  By  C.  McFariane,  author  of 
British  India,  with  iUostrations.  New- 
York:  Putnam. 

As  we  are  preparing  an  elaborate  article 
upon  the  subject,  renewing  this  volume 
among  others,  we  defer  any  further  notice 
now. 

PTwMmi^.— A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Bj 
Cornelius  Matthews.  London:  David 
Boyne.   1852. 

This  production  is  founded  upon  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  New-England,  which 
have  had  a  world-wide  celebrity.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  its  plot,  which 
is  admirably  devised,  or  upon  its  material 
which  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  author,  and 
altogether,  we  thinlc,  his  chef  d'ceuvre. 
There  are  many  passages  of  exquisite  finish 
and  thri|Kng  interest,    and   the   reader's 
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wanned-vp  fmncies  tore  not  safiered  to  cool 
for  an  instant  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
piece. 

"  The  scene  of  the  tragedT  is  Salem,  and 
the  aciion  of  the  piece  develops  with  great 
dramatic  force  and  truth  to  nature,  a  tragic 
story  of  dark  superstition,  ending  in  violence 
and  deaUi — a  story,  to  the  historical  truth- 
fulness of  which  the  annals  of  Salem  witch' 
craft  bear  testimony  in  blood.  The  purpose 
of  the  play  is  naturally  exhibited  in  the 
gradual  development  of  superstition  in  the 
minds  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant.  The 
imagination  of  the  author  has  succeeded  with 
wonderful,  weird  like  power,  in  surrounding 
his  tragedy  with  a  mysterious  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  reader  seems  to  hear  voices  in  the 
air,  and  to  see  the  demon  superstition  steal- 
ing upon  him  as  an  apparition,  approaching 
nearer,  nearer,  step  by  step,  uniu  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  tragic  reality  of  deadi.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  shown  great  power  in  the 
delineation  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  pathetic  than 
the  exhibition  in  this  tragedy  of  filial  love, 
and  of  the  struggle  between  this  love  and  a 
ioul  awe-struck  with  superstition." 

Mr.  Matthews,  thougn  a  young  man,  has 
long  been  known  to  the  literary  public,  and 
has  acauired  laurels  in  every  field  he  has 
enterecL  As  a  writer  in  tne  New- York 
Rtview,  in  its  palmy  days,  in  the  American 
MonthUf,  the  Kniefcerbocker,  his  reputation 
I  ranked  hi^h.  In  1838  he  publisned  the 
** Motley  Book"  or  Sketches  of  American 
Life,  which  was  received  with  great  favor. 
In  1839  appeared  his  '*  BohemotAf  or  the 
Mound  Builders."  His  other  efforts,  as  we 
can  recall  them,  were  the  "  Politieiarij^  a 
Comedy ;  "  Big  Ahd  and  the  Littie  Man- 
hattan;** ''Puffer  Bqpkinti"  ''Money- 
penny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World;** 
*'  Chantieleer,'*  etc.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  plays  besides  Witchcralt,  which 
have  been  performed  frequently  and  with 
great  success  upon  the  sta^e  in  all  the 
northern  cities.  His  contnbutions  have 
been  also  very  numerous  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  many  of  the  magazines  and  other 
journals  of  the  North.  It  was  hi?h  credit  to 
Mr.  Matthews  that  Philarete  Chasles,  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  should  say  of  one  of 
his  productions:  "Whatever  may  be  the 
restrictions  or  the  objections  a  fastidions  and 
illiberal  critic  might  be  disposed  to  make  or 
to  oppose,  it  informs  us  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter about  the  true  manners  of  the  United 
States  and  their  future,  than  many  books  of 
Engliifh  or  even  French  travelers.  I  have 
not  failed  to  auote  it  in  my  public  lectures  at 
the  college  of^  France,  as  well  as  in  various 
periodical  works." 

EDITORUL  NOTES. 


CIRCHLAR  OP^PATKNT  OPFICE. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  has 
issued  his  anuual  circular,  calling  for  iofor- 
aation,  which  we  hope  wiJl  be  liberally  fur- 


nished him  from  all  parta.  of  tlie  rapvUie, 
upon  the  state  of  the  foUowing  crops,  etc : 
Wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  grasses,  dairies, 
neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  sheep  and 
wool,  hogs,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  tooacco, 
hemp,  root  crops,  potatoes,  fruits,  manures, 
etc.  He  desires  replies  before  the  1st  c£ 
January. 

The  wide  circulation  |^ven  to  the  Patent 
Office  Reports,  renders  it  desirable  that  all 
new  facts  and  discoveries  ofpraetieal  va2v4^ 
relating  to  American  husbandry,  be  record- 
ed in  tnem,  and  thus  preserved  in  a  perma- 
nent form  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  diird  and  closine  volume  of  the  In- 
dustrial Resources  of  the  South  and  West, 
has  been  issued  from  the  press,  the  pros- 
pectus of  which  will  be  found  on  our  next 
page.  Price  for  the  3  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  $10,  postage  free. 

Our  portrait  and  Uography  for  the  present 
number  is  omitted  from  a  disappointment 
with  the  engraver.  Next  monu  we  shaU 
give  Maunsel  Wliite,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
E.  Howard,  of  Tennessee. 

We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offi^red  by  Mr.  Segar,  and 
adopt^  unanimously  by  the  Virgima  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Convention,  beui  last  Sep- 
tember near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs : 

Resolved f  That  De  Bow's  Review,  as  the 
or^an  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  other 
Industrial  interests  of  the  Souibem  and 
Western  States,  recommends  itself  to  die 
consideration  and  support  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  the  people  ot  Virginia  generally. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  of 
New- Orleans,  the  able  physiologist,  for  a 
copy  of  his  very  interesting  letter,  addressed 
in  reply  to  queries  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Hall,  of 
England,  in  regard  to  the  FhUotophy  of  the 
Negro  Constiituion.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  Uiis 
paper,  and  from  sevaral  others  by  the  same 
gentleman. 

A.  Hutchinson,  of  Miss.,  proposes  to  pub- 
lish in  a  short  time  a  work  entitled. 

Manual  of  Juridical,  Ministerial  and  Civil 
Forms ;  Revised,  Americanized,  and  divest- 
ed of  useless  verbiage :  Comprising  the  Pro- 
cess, Proceedings  and  Entries,  before  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  Inferior,  Snpo> 
rior  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Mississippi, 
with  Illnstratioas  of  the  AutboHs  System  of 
Opening  and  Conducting  the  Clerk's  Offices. 
Also,  Conveyances,  Mortgages,  Trusts,  and 
the  various  instruments  in  popular  use. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son in  his  compilation  of  the  Code  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bespeaks  his  eminent  success  in  the 
present  unaertaking,  and  we  recommend 
the  work  to  the  profession.  Henry  Isaac- 
son, Clerk  of  this  Review  in  New-&rleans, 
win  receive  the  names  of  persons  dtsiiona 
of  subscribing.    Price,  $5. 
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Fhm,  at  NaskTiD*,  U  informed  that  omr 
newEaU-road  map  will  not  be  ready  for 
aome  time.  We  refer  him  to  the  one  we 
pnbliabed  in  the  Au^st  Na,  18^1,  and  bare 
sent  to  oar  afenta  at  Nasbrille,  York  &  Co., 
a  Tery  handsome,  late  one,  which  he  will 
call  for  and  geL 

Thoee  who  order  Ae  Industrial  Eesonrces 
are  informed  that  they  can  have  the  volumes 
of  the  Review  hereafter  bound  uniformly 
with  it,  by  sending  them  to  our  o£Sce,  at  50 
cents  per  volume. 


FUBUtHED    AlTD   NOW   RXADT. 

This  vork  U  reeommendtd  to  aUqftJUpreafnt 
tMdfiUmrt  $ub»criber$  <^  fJU  RevUw  a»  tJu 
MMt  confute  OfeUMtmm  of  Southern  imfor- 
wuiHonvetfMhluM,  ItUxuuedimtplendid 
otfle  of  print,  oaptr  and  hindinft  and  tke 
volmmeo  of  tko  keviow  wUl  keret^fUr  it  iound 
uaifirmbf  with  «(, 

THE  INBUSTEIAL  BESOUECES,  ETC., 


00ittl^tm  axit  tDtettm  Staua: 

Mmi^aeing  a  view  ofthHr  Commerce^  JgriaU- 
ture,  MmmUactmreo,  iHUmal  ImprovemenU ; 
Slav  and  Frt*  Labor f  Slaver  f  Inetitntiona, 
TroducU,  etc.,  of  ike  South ;  together  leith 
Bietorieal  and  Statittical  Sketehte  of  the 
Sferent  Statee  and  Citiee  of  the  Uniou-^ 
Sututiee  of  the  XMted  States  Commeree  and 
Manufaetm-eo^from  the  earlieet  periods,  com- 
mmred  with  other  leading  powers— the  results 
sfthe  returns  of  the  digerent  Cknsus  Returns 
antee  1700,  saed  returns  ^of  the  Census  of 
1850,  on  Population,  Agrieukure  and  General 
htdustrf,  sU.t  with  mn  Appendim, 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

norBwom  of  political  xconoiit  in  tarn 
innvnanr  of  Louisiana,  xva 

8  Large  VoU.,  Ootaro-  Fine  Print,  Piper 
and  Binding. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  oMe*  of  De  Bow's  Rs- 
9iew,  Exchange  Place,  New-OrUans  ,•  79  JokM- 
street,  Ifew-Tork}  comer  Broad  and  Bof- 
atreeU,  CharlesUm,  or  from  ikt  leading  Booh- 
seOors  in  aU  qfths  Urge  Cities  of  the  Vmion, 

Price,  for  the  library  edition  complete.  $10. 
and  wlien  the  order  Is  sent  direct  to  the  office  at 
New-Orleans,  and  amount  remitted,  without  an 

Sent,  the  work  will  be  sent  securely  through 
B  mail,  free  of  postage.  This  is  a  lower  price, 
when  the  quantity  of  matter,  equal  to  8  vols,  of 
ordinary  ocUvo,  is  considered,  than  any  similar 
American  work  has  been  afforded  for. 

Postmasters,  ete.,  who  will  act  as  sgents,  will 
be  allowed  a  fair  commission. 

The  volumes  embrace  the  following  general 
sobjects,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  copious 
Indexes:  .     «     .    . 

Bistort,  Population,  Oeograpkt.  StatiHtcs  of 
the  South  and  West ;  Agrumiturta  Products  of 


atono.  Eta  Etc.— MM^/bctares;  detailed  ae> 
counts,  statistics  and  history  of  aU  branches.— 
haemal  Improooments ;  complete  statistics  ef 
RaO^Roads,  results,  profits,  ezpeases,  costs, 
advantages,  miles  in  prqiectioB,  eonsiructioo, 
completed,  etc:  Plank  Roads,  Caffali. Naviga- 
tion, etc--8tatistic8  of  Health  and  Diseases, 
Weslth  and  Progress;  Relative  Condition, 
Whites  and  Blacks;  Slave  Laws  and  Stotistioa, 
Management  snd  Amelioration  of  Slavery,— 
Origin,  History,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  and 
Slave  Institutions:  the  vsluable  treatiws  of 
Harper,  Hammond,  Drew,  on  slavery,  etc  ;— 
Commerce  of  the  South  and  West  in  all  of  its 
minute  particulars,  etc,  together  with  an  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Sketch  of  each  of  the 
States  and  Chies,— the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Trade,  Resources,  Manufactures,  etc,  of  the 
United  Sutes^the  Census  Retume  from  ITWH 
with  the  statisties  fifths  census  0/I8SO. 


CoUon,  augar.  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Orains,  Ifaval 


TO 

LIBRARIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Tbb  subscriber  having  made  arrangeaMnts 
with  an  active  and  efficient  agent  in  Loudon,  he 
is  enabled  to  supply  all  order*  for  iraporutiona 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  with  promptness. 

Having  the  great  object  in  view  of  consoli- 
dating the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  In 
the  United  SUies,  wliieh  he  thinks  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he 
hopes  to  receive  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
various  Libraries,  or,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  testing  his  abilities.    With  sixteen  years'  ei- 

Crience  in  the  Book  business,  and  during  the 
It  two  having  attended  almost  exclusively  to 
the  purchase  of  Libraries,  he  feels  confident 
that  all  parties  favoring  him  with  their  orders, 
wUl  be  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

Irving  Book  Agency,  New-York. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the 

dibraries  in  the  United  States,  he  would  take 

the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gear 

tlemen,  among  others. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Jewett,  Smithsonian  Institute  ;  i, 
6.  CofsweU,  LL.  D.,  Astor  Library;  R.  A. 
Guild,  Esq.,  Brown  Unirersity ;  Prof.  Charles 
Folsom,  Bonon  Athenamim  ;  8.  F^aven,  Esq« 
American  Aatlquarian  Society ;  T.  W.^Harris, 
M.  D.,  Harvard  College;  E.  C.  Herrick,  Esq., 
Yale  College :  S.  F.  PhilUps,  Esq.,  Chspel  Hill, 
N.  C;  S.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  PhiLLib.  Oompanv ;  John 
(Treioer,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  O. ; 
George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  Historical  Sec. 
IMPORTANT  TO  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOK  BUYERS. 

THB  SVBSCBIBim  HAS  IN  PBBsa 

THE  LIBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 

or,  a  Complete  Guide  for  the  Formation,  Ar- 
rangement, Preservstion,  and  AdminiatratioB  or 
Maaagemeat  of  Public  and  Private  Libraries. 
Embracing  the  principles  of  Bibliography  and 
Typography ;  Lbu  of  Bibli  ographical  Works ; 
Plans  fbr  tbe  Claasification  of  Books;  Butlstics 
of  Libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  &c^ 
Ao.  By  R.  A.  GtrxLO,  A.  M.,  Librarian  of 
Brown  University.    Also  ia  press, 

VooU's  ILtOttv  to  Dfdotrfcal  SLfteratuvt. 

Being  a  complete  Index  of  prominent  subjeeu 
in  all  the  Reviewt  and  Periodicais,  in  alphabft> 
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tkal  ori«fb  t«g»«kor  iriik  iuudm  of  inHw» 
wharever  it  has  bawi  ponibto  to  ^toln  tlMm ; 
BMkiBf  in  ItMlfoae  of  dM  mott  rtloiblo  aids  to 
bo  dosirod  by  tlio  SoiioUw,  PoHtieiaa,  or  Utor- 
017 IMD.  Comploto  in  1  voL  8vo^  abovt  OM  pp. 

*«*  Ord«i«  for  tbo  aboro  work*  siioald  bo  ftlr- 
warded  at  oooe,  at  tbo  editor  will  dopoad  fOMO* 
wbat  upon  tbo  qaaotity  Mbaeribed  dot, 
Vorton's  Utoraiy  Qacetto  and  PiibUab- 
or*s  Olioilar. 

On  Jjumary  15th«  1853,  a'now  vohuao  of  tbis 
Tory  Taluablo  paper  will  bo  coauaoaeed,  ooa* 
tainiof  tbo  mogt  comploto  aad  aecarato  lista  of 
Anorican  and  Foroign  PublicatioBi,  witb  liso* 

Cicof,  Su.  Inpartiu  Critieiuas  on  tbo  ovrroat 
toratare  of  Um  day,  AaooaDcoaonts  of  fortb* 
oOBiiiMr  PubUeatioas,  CoatenU  of  tbo  loadiof 
Poriodicali,  aad  tlio  AdvortiMBontt  of  tbo  Trade 
io  the  principal  ciUee  of  tbo  United  Statoa. 

Publuhed  Monthly  at  $1  per  annuia.  Eaob 
Bmber  compriiea  twenty  4to  pages. 

IVortoa>a  Iilt«r*iT  AUMaaac,1863* 
Oontalniag  faaportaat  Literary  InlbraMtfoii, 
Aceoant*  of  American  Librariea,  Literary  No* 
erolour  for  tbo  past  year,  inoluduif  abort  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  Miscellaneous  Notices. 
Also  a  compute  list  of  New  PablieatioBs.  An 
Annual  of  Interesting  FaotSt  and  a  Statistical 


complete  list  of  New  PublieatioBs. 
Its,  and  a 
Companion,  valuable  to  tbe  Bookteller,  the  Li- 


brarian, and  tbe  KeadingMan.  Illustrated  with 
Views  of  the  principal  Libraries  of  tbo  United 
States.    13mo.l30pp.    SSots. 

*^*  On  tbe  receipt  of  ten  Postage  Stamps,  the 
above  valuable  Almaaao  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  eountry. 

CHARLBS  B.  NORTON. 
Jrvitig  Bo0k  jigenqf.  If.  T, 


TO  THE  WORLD  OF  LITEBATURE  &  ART. 

A  rAPiS  FOR  THI   SOUTH  AND  SOUTH- 
WIST. 

ITTZQERALFS  CITT  ITEHS. 

The  most  popular  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Pbitadelpbia,  has  just  entered  upon  its  sixth 
year,  in  an  enlarged  Ibrmand  a  new  dreas  of 

FiTzacxALD's  CxTT  Itbm  is  a  weekly  Fami* 
Iv  and  BttsiDoas  Journal,. especially  devoted  to 
Ltierolars,  Ae  Fine  Ari»,  MtuiCy  and  ^tbe 
DrosM,  of  larve  aizo,  printed  witb  clear  new 
^e,  on  fine  white  paper. 

It  is  tbe  aim  of  the  proprietors  to  make  it 
able,  critical  and  independent,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  elevated  ^omiiy  lUmdimg. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIMS  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

Tbxmi— Two  Dollars  a  year,  invariably  in 
advance.  Clubs  ordering  twenty  copiea^  Twenty 
Dollars. 

PttbUdkod  every  TluasiUT,  and  earefally 
and  securely  mailed  to  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

Spoeimea  copies  sent  oa  appUoatioB,  poat- 

AAdreea,  Fxtsobbii.d  h  Co.,  PbHadolpbia. 

rUBLlSHBD    BT    MORTON     6c     ORIBWOLD, 

LOUISTILLBi  KT.i  AlfD  KOW  RBADY» 

TJu  Fonrih  Edition  tf 

TRB   OOTTOM  PLAVTATZON  RB- 
OOSD  AMD  AOOOTntT  BOOK, 
No.  1,  for  a  Plantation  working  40  bands  or 
loBi^  |S  00 ;  No.  S^  for  a  Plantation  working  80 


baoda  or  loaa,  $3 ;  No.  3,  for  a  Plantation  work- 
ing ISO  banda  or  leas,  $8  50.  By  TbomM 
AAoek.    Abo,  •'-'   ^ 

The  8«gar-Plmiit»tiOB  ItcceWi  mmk 
Aoco»m^B«ok| 

No.  1,  for  a  Plantation  working  80  beads  or 
leas,  $3 ;  No.  S,  for  a  Plantation  working  UO 
hands  or  leas,  $3  50.    By  Thomas  Affleck. 

Tbe  disooont  allowed  to  dealers  is  a  Ubaral 
ooe,  with  the  usual  discount.  Ordera  solicitod, 
addressing  either  the  publisbera  or  tbe  author. 
Single  copies  will  be  forniched  by  mail,  cars* 
folly  envetopod  and  ^s-p«i<  by  endoaf ng  tbo 
retail  price  in  a  pre-paid  letter  to  Tbqiub 
Aftlkcx,  Washington,  Miaa. 


.HOOf  LAND'S  GERMAN  BITTERS. 

It  should  bb  virirxBSALLT  knowb— -for  ft 
fa  strictly  true— that  indigestion  is  tbe  parent 
of  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  flital  diaoaaes.  Dya- 
entary,  dIarrnoDa,  cholera  morbus,  liver  com- 
plaint, and  many  other  diseases  enwnerated  in 
tbe  city  Inspector's  weekly  catalogue  of  deaths, 
are  generated  by  indigestion  alone.  Tbink  of 
tbnt,  dyapeptio  f  tbink  of  it  aU  vrho  siffer  fooss 
disordered  stomachs,  and  If  yon  are  willing  to 
be  gnlded  by  advice,  founded  upon  experience, 
resort  at  once  (don't  delay  a  day)  to  Hoofland's 
Oermaa  Bittera,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jacto> 
aon,  which,  aa  an  alterative,  cnrative,  and 
invlgorant,  stands  alone  and  nnapproacbed. 
General  depot,  IfiO  Arcb-street.  We  bave  tried 
these  Bitters,  and  know  that  tbey  are  excel- 
lent for  tbe  diseases  specified  above.— PUIo- 
d»lpiAai  Citf  Items, 

For  sale  by  J.  Wright  A  Co..  No.  151  Cbarw 
tres-street,  New-Orteans,  and  by  dealers  gen- 
erally. 

WISnBM  KUTABT  IBSTITBTS, 

DRBHMOV  SPRINGS, 
Usury  Ctuntf,  Emtuehff, 

Tbe  Annual  Session  of  tbis  College  eom> 
menoes  the  second  Monday  in  September, 
and  tbe  second  term  of  Uie  sesdon  on  Uie 
first  Monday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Its  course  <3i  studies  embraces  tbe  sdontMo 
course  of  tbe  United  Staten  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruotion  in 
HlBtory,  International  and  Constitutional 
Law,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Engbieering.  Great  fodUties  arc  also 
offared  for  the  study  of  the  modem  Xnropenn 
languages.  A  flourishing  Lew  Sehoelj  under 
the  Mon.  Thomas  B.  Mouroo,  a  judge  of  tho 
Federal  Court,  diitinguisbed  for  high  legal 
attainments,  is  eonueoted  with  the  Institirto, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

Tbe  military  feature  introduced  Is  sol 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  mffitaiy 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  ezereislnc 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  stn- 
dent  the  personal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  economical  distribution  of  tlme^  habits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physical  development, 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Instttute  is  very  heaiay, 
and  is  removed  from  the  allaroments.  tho 
vices,  and  the  dissipations  usually  IncidenI 
to  coUege  life.  Situated  on  the  Kentneky 
River,  It  may  be  reached  by  steamboat  from 
Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  rail-road  from 
Louisville  to  Eminence,  on  the  Louisville  and 
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Tnnkfort  road,  and  thenea  hj  bUm  to  Dnn- 
noQ—a  distance  of  twelre  milM. 

Institute  charges  for  tuition,  boarding, 
lodging,  fuel,  UghU.  washing,  serrants'  at- 
t^ndanoe,  and  use  of  ftamltnre  and  aims, 
flW  per  SMdon.  Surgeon's  fee  $6  per  ses- 
Hon. 

Chaiges  in  the  Law  Sehool  fbrthe  above, 
and  use  of  text-books,  $160  per  term.  Each 
term  conunenoing  and  ending  vriih  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Institute. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
charged  from  the  date  of  entranoe  to  the  end 
of  the  session. 

For  ftirther  information,  addreat  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Drennon  Springs, 
Kentuoky. 

B.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Sttptrintendem. 

-roT-HB 
MEMBSBS  OF  THE  LOUISIAKA  BAB. 
The  undersigned  has  the  following  worlcs 
relating  to  the  Laws  of  Louisiana,  which  he  is 

Srepared  to  sell  for  cjlsh,  at  a  very  great  re- 
uction  upon  the  prices  formerly  demanded. 
MARTIN'S  REPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
determined  in  the  Suprkme  CouaT  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  Suprkmb 
Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  Fran- 
cois-Xavier  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  said 
Courts.  With  marginal  reforences,  by  Thomas 
Oibbes  Morgan,  Counselor  at  law.  New  edi- 
tion, 1852.  The  original  30  volumes  com- 
prised in  10  vcdumes,  without  abbreviation. 
Price  $5  per  volume  to  subscribers,  prior  to 
November  1, 1862,  and  to  non-subsoribers  $0 

ROBINSON'S  REPORTS,  12  volumes  ;  em- 
bracing the  Bkcisioivs  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  Louisiana,  from  October,  1841,  to  March, 
1846.  Tills  valuable  work  is  now  otered, 
either  by  the  volume  or  by  the  set,  at  a  much 
lower  prioe  than  heretofore.  Nothing  need 
be  said  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well 
known  to  every  Louisiana  lawyer.  Its  posses- 
sion is  indiipensaUe  to  secure  the  conttooity 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

eRBINER'S  CODE  OF  PRACTICE,  new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN  &  SLIBELL'S  BIOEST.  en- 
larged.  A  Digest  of  all  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  down  to  the  18th 
Volume  of  Louisiana  Reports. 

DESLIX'S  DIGEST.  This  is  a  eontinua- 
tion  of  Benjamin  k  Slidell's  Digest,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  8d  volume  of  Robinson's 
Reports.  

DE9LDPS  GENERAL  INDEX,  from  1800 
to  1843.  An  alphabetically  arranged  Table 
of  all  the  Cases  decided  during  the  above- 
mentioned  long  period. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Camp-street. 

New'OrUant. 

PHILADELPHU  COLIEOE  OP  MEDICINE. 

Fi/tk  street,  a  few  doore  South  ^  WnlnxU. 

The  winter  Course  of  Lectures,  1852-63  will 
be  commenced  on  Monday,  13th  of  October, 
1852,  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  General  In- 
troductory wiU  be  given  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Fickardt,  M.  D.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  Ist  of  March,  1852. 

Preeident^Hon.  Jesse  R.  Burden.  M.  D. 

Vacuity— James  MoCIintock,  M.D.,  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery;  Rush  Van 
Dyke,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Geneml 


Thaiapentios ;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine:  James 
Bryan,  M.D.,  Institutec  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Esra  8.  Carr,  M  J>., 
Medical  Chemistry ;  James  McCUntock,  M.D., 
General,  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy: 
Frederick  A.  Fickardt,  M.D.,  Obstetriosand 
the  Diseases  ci  Women  and  Children  ;  George 
Hewston,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  Full  Course f84 

Matriculation  Fee,  only  once  pai  d 6 

Graduation. .w so 

Fee  for  those  who  have  attended  two 

fUil  courses  in  other  Colleges 48 

Dissecting  Ticket 10 

PerpetuM  Ticket 150 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
the  ticket  of  each  Professor.  For  ftirther  in- 
formation, inquire  of 

JAMBS  MoCLINTOOK,  M.D., 
*         J>e€M. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLYANIA. 

Eigkty-eixtk  Session— 1852-'53. 
MKDICAL  DIPABTMBNT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  the  6th,  and  terminate  about  the  end 
of  March  ensuing. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Geoive 
B.  Wood  M.D. ;  Anatomy,  William  B.  Homer, 
M.D. ;  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Joseph 
Carson,  M.D. ;  Chemistry,  James  B.  Rogers. 
M.D. ;  Surgery,  William  Gibson,  M.D.  fOb- 
stetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D. :  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  by 
George  W.Norris,li.D.  .      «  "/ 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
In  Surgery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D., 
and  Henry  H.  Smith,  MJ>. 

Practical  Anatomy,  by  John  Neil,  M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the 
University $105 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid  once  only) . .      5 

Hospital  Fee 10 

Practical  Anatomy 10 

Graduating  Fee 80 

W.  B.  HORNER,  M.D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

PJSNJISyiiVAHIA  COLLEeE. 
Medical  DepartneBt* 

KXNTR  BKZ.OW  LOCUST-8T. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  1853-3.  will  eommeuce  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober lltb,  and  be  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, until  the  ensuing  Ist  of  March,  including 
a  tuiX  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart* 
meats  of  a  nodical  education. 

Tlie  Faculty  is  constituted  as  follows : 
William  Oarraob,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
John  Wiltbank,  M.  D^  Profr.  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry  S.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Surgery. 
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JohB  O.  R6M6,  M.  D^  Vrott.  of  Medlctl  Chem- 

ifltrv  and  Pharmacy. 
Jooathan  M.  Allen,  BL  D.,  Prof^-  of  Anatomy. 
Francis  6.  Smith,  M.  D.,  ProfV.  of  Inatitutea  of 

Medicine. 
Wm.   H.  Oobrlcht,  M.  D.,   DemoMtrator   of 

Anatomy. 

Second-courae  stadentt  are  ftimished  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lectures  of  the  Penaaylva- 
nia  Hospital,  without  additional  charge.  Clin> 
ioal  Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with 
operatioBs,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  the 
College,  by  the  ProfesMNrs  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Fees— Matriculation,  $6. 
Ticketofeach  chair,  $15.    Graduation,  $30. 

For  further  information,  address  David  Gil- 
bert, M.  D.,  RegUuar,  No.  181  North  Ninth -M. 

Sept— It. 

The  subscriber  would  respcctfnly  call  the 
attention  of  southern  merohants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tea^ets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
•plttoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  Stc.,  Itc..  of  rarled 
patterns;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  abore 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satirilso- 
tiom.  Hall  k  BoAaoMAiv, 

Hoc.  98  and  06  Arch-street,  Pbilad. 


W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
€«tt«M  and  T«¥acc*  Bmetmrm, 

oomussioN    AKO    PoawAmDiiro    McmcHAiiTS, 
No,  23  Commercial  Placet  NevD-OrUane, 


58  OmmfsU,  Ntm-OrUmt, 


Watches,  Jewelry,  Diamonds, 

CMd  Pim$^  FvM  OMtUrf,  Cmms,   Umbrtttmei, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

FAH8,  OPXRA  6LAMX8,  PORT!  MOVHAIXS, 

DreMtmg^  Xifusar,   Wtrk,  Jewels  OImm   mti 

Odenr  Onat,  amd 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


m.  CABDONA  *  CO., 

Dealers  in  every  description  of  Oahmti  Fmm 
tmre.  Mo—  tmd  Hmir  MattruM*,  Loakimg' 
QUmta,  TrmmgparewX  WindaiB  Shades,  ^fL, 
No.  139  CANAL-STREET,  Stmia-Bamm 
Square^  NewOrUtmt. 


FREDERICK  KLETT  &  00^ 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  manufactar^ 
ers  of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  Paints,  OOs, 
Glass,  Varnishes,  Ae . 

The  Bubtcribers  offer  a  Aill  and  fresh  aa«rt> 
ment  of  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Jte.,  Apothecarias^ 
furniture,  fancy  articles,  which  they  will  fell  «i 
reasonable  terms. 

FREDK.  KLETT  Sc  CO., 

Philadelphia. 
N.  E.  corner  Second  and  CallowUU-strMCa. 
Sept— 12m. 


DR.  CICERO   BAAKEE, 

OficCt   82    Union-itreety    NctD-Orleans, 

49-  Da.  Baajieb  wlU  pay  partieular  atten- 
tion to  office  praotioe. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABIISHEI)  IMS,  BTA.F.  JAMES,  ClII  OF  GAITBSTON. 

CAPIT1L10T8  and  others  wishing  to  make  inTestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  «  BiC  of 
iinproved  and  ammproTed  Real  Esute  for  aale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  fi3r  stotes  and 
priTate  residences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  cit^  and  suburbs. 

ConTeyancing,  and  all  other  instroments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neady 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defectiTe  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  ad 
odter  instruments,  recorded  in  anv  of  the  record  offices  throughout  tne  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  esute,  faithfully  executed.  Bogv  end  oottoe 
plantatioDs,  and  ummproTed  lands  in  rarions  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  tbe 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  indiyidnals,  received  for  coUectiou  and  prosecuted.    The 

Gyment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  sute,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  ner 
re  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  gnmed 
hj  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  dae 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  dtixen  of  Galveston,  lor  ^e  last  elevea 
jrears,  during  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
nim  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  «t  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


BDWARD  HILL,  Preeideni 

Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
J.  BATB8,  U.  a  M. 


M.  B.  MBNARD,  PrendmU 

Oal'oeiton  Citm  Cawmomm, 
JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  <ff  Ike  Diet,  Court  of  the  U,  S. 


BUSDfBflS  KaWBTIB  ■  ilHlf  iXBUMiM* 


PA.  HEBRASO,  Drr  Goods 
•  Store,  WboloMtoaiMlB 
No.  13  Gmnal-it,  New  OriMiii. 


JOBEPH  H.  PALMBR  it  CO^ 
Importart  ud  Whototale  Deal- 
en  in  Dry  Ooodi,  47  Oemfhetreet, 
New  '^^ 


<!En$itU0. 


N^i 


ILES  it  00.,  Oindniiatl,  Ohio, 
Menvteetaren  of  Sngliies,  Su- 

ffW   MiilB,  JcOnfre.     BVBBBIDOK  & 

Adams,  Agents,  No.  65  Gravierst^ 
New  Orleans. 


fanqsi  ®oobB. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
Wholesale  and  RetaU  Dealer 
in  French,  Wngllwh,  and  German 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  PerfUmery,  ke^  No.  88 
Chartree-street,  New  Orleans. 


^nnritnre. 


c. 


FLINT  4b  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  RetaU  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Famltare,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Corled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  fcc,  No.  46  and 
48Royal-st.,  New  Orleans. 


S^ 


AMPSON  it  KEEN,  Wholesale 
_  aiad  RetaU  Dealers  In  Famltare, 
Chairs,  Mattresses,  Lookiitt  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  dec. 
No.  57  BineYUle-st,  between  Char- 
tres  and  Royal  sta.,  N.  O. 


(9iU^er0. 


RHALL  Id  CO.,  OUders,  No.  46 
•  Canatet.,  New  Orleaas,  keep 
•n  band  a  general  assortment  of  aU 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
SappUea,  Jtc 


(SkocttB  U  iQarbtoare. 


EJ.  HART  &  Co.,  70  Teboopi- 
•  tonlas^treet,  N.  O..  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Li- 


Undulatory  Com  MUL 


LnTLEJOHN  k,  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
azlne-st,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jos.  LlTTLKJOBN.  SaM.  HKNOBftSON. 


GOODRICH  U  CO.,  (Sncoessors 
to  Maltby  &  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants, S7  and  99  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodkicb, 
Hbnrt  L.  Goodrich,  Looaji  Mo- 
KmoBT. 


JONAS  PICKLES, No.  9  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tohoopltoulas- 
street,  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nae  Brandy,  Domestic  Brandy,  Hoi- 
hmd  Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webstei's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Cherrr  Brandy,  Peaeh  Brandy, 
and  Porf  l^lrita,  slways  on  hand. 


A  CARRIERS,  Importer  of 
•  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
OUs,  HoUand  Gin,  etOn  No.  95  Old 
Leyee  street,  New  Orleans. 


SI 
1 


LARK,  DAT  it  OTAUFFER, 
Deslers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates.  Copper,  iBc,  ace, 
comer  Canal  and  Magazine  streets, 
New  Orleans.  Agents  fbr  Page's 
Portable  Saw-MUls. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wbolaeale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Catlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  NaUs,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  ate. 


FlIESTLEY  k,  BEIN,  Nos.  » 
and  91  Camp-st,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  Jtc  Amts  for  Manofhctorers 
of  Sheet  and  BoH  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 


WM.  B.  McCUTCHON  it  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, Jccn  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  k,  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  39  and  34  Tchoupiton- 
las-et,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  NaUs,  CasUngs,  ChaUis, 
Anchors,  Cordsge,  Axes,  Hoes,  MUl- 
stones.  Grindstones,  Paints,  OUs, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  fco.,  ace 


BRAND,  ADAMS  k  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  RetaU  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  DomeeUc  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  NaUs,  Ship  Chandlery,  Ibc, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manuflictured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  Id  Co. 


^a\B. 


HANNEY  k  CO.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-si, New  Orleans. 


^oMt  ^vm\)\n%. 


WHEELER  k  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  In  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  WU- 
low  Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  CuUery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  Ice.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
tides,  Toys,  fce. 


Vl 


:^ 


O.  8ANLAY  k  CO., 
House  Furnishing 
Store,  and  Mwiuflso- 
tory  of  aU  kinds  of 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  comer  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  PoydrseeU  opposite  Car- 
roU,  N.  O.  03^  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  OiBoe  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Oamphene,  Spirit 
Gas,  Alcohol,  lDC,fcc; 

*«*  Codlns  leaded.  Grates  set 
iBc,  Ite.,  at  reduced  prices  and 


Inotttatue  CotnpanieB. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business^ 
conSned  to  Life  Insurance— Perma- 
nent Fund.  «90(V)00.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  appUcaUons 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  estabUshed  by  the  Board. 
TansTias*— John  Hagan,  Maon- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  8, 
Buckner,  John  a  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.G.Heartt, 
Actnarr.  B.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Beln,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. AU  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


EW   ORLEANS   FIRE   AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 


56Canal-st.NewOrieans.  CapllaL 
9900,000.  J.  M.L»eyre,  President; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec*y.  This  Company  re- 
tmrns  ten  per  cent,  on  aU  premlunis 
paid. 


Ctimber. 


JC.  POOLEY  k  CO.,  (Sneees- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt«)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  comer 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 

iOlarbU,  S^t. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  SiUs  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Ice, 
(hmished  and  put  up  at  short  noUoe, 
and  on  the  most  ressonable  terma. 


ItlitBk. 


w 


M.  T.  MAYO,  Music  Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or- 


iN'otaries. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attomey  at 
Law,  Notary  Public  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  RicBARD  BRCNNAif,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  98  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHIAPELLA,  NotaiT  PubUc, 
•  No.  39  Exchange  AuejN  nesr 
ConU-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


SM.  TODD  k  Co.,  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  OUs.  Glsss,  Brushes, 
Vuralshes,  Gold  Lea^  Bronzes,  Ar> 


Glsss,  Brushes, 

vuraiauw,  «wn«  a^eS^  BrOBI OS,  AP* 

tlsts*  Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  lto.>lM. 


No.  90  Msgaxine-street,  N.  O. 


OEKKUn. 


ANDREW  6.  BULL  «&  00^ 
Manofkctoren  and  I>«alert  In 
Saddlerr  and  Saddlery  Ware,  Ko. 
15  Oanal-etreet,  Mew^  Orleans. 


rpSXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
X  MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE 8TEAUSEIIP8.  LeniBtana 
—Mezico^Meteor—Yaoht.  Harris 
it  Morgan,  No.  79  TehonplUmlas-st, 
N.  O.  These  sleamerB  lesre  New 
Orleans  semtweekly. 


TAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Commifr 
tf  sioQ  Merchant,  and  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for 
Havana,  Chams,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  New  York.  Days  of 
sailing  — 10th  and  25th  of  each 
month.  No.  dS  Magaxine^treet,  N. 
Orleans. 


StratD  @aob0. 

McC  L  U  R~ir&~SAUNDERS, 
WhoLseale  Dealers  in  Straw 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magashne-sk, 
ap  sUirs,  New  Orteane. 

%})i)ol9teTer0. 


Saibletg. 


6tea]it0^0. 


FSEIGNOURET    «&   CO.,   Up- 
•  holstery  and  Famitare  Ware- 
Me,  M  Royal-street,  N.  O.    Con- 
stuitly  on  hand  a  general  assort- 
of  rich  Household  Pnmiture. 


toatci)e0. 


YOUNG  k.  CO.  (late  Nelson  A, 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watehee,  flUrer 
Ware,  Faiicy  Goods,  Ate,  k4i^  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  &  CO.,  Man- 
uflftcturers  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  &c..  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  A&c,  21 
Oamp-st...  and  35  Canal-«t.,  N.  O. 

t^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
In  Exchanisre. 

*,*  Watches,  docks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefally  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Office  17  Maiden  Lane— 
Manufactory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  Y. 


tDfau0. 


EWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
'  of  Wines  and  Liquors,  no.  15 
Royal-street,  New  Orleisas. 


toool^tn  fiDare. 


BEERS  &  GO.,  No.  n  Old  L«vee- 
st.,  N.  O.,  Dealer*  In  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
pwnta,  &C. 


aaxBttllantoxm. 


GUNS  at  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
NAGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUI^TS'  HOTEL,  Noa.  21  and  93 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Cept.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


N. 


MARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
j^^m  Porter,  and  Cider,  In  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retaU.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street,  Now  Orleans. 


SHELDON  &  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  OTCamp-st.,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  oif  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc 


JOHN  M^KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


it  KRBB8,  Boot  mad 
mriuta,  No.  17  at  Ohark*- 
streetyvadsr  tke  Vsianrtsli  Hol^ 
New  Orieaas.  Bods,  Shoe*,  sad 
Brogaai,  tot  gontiemeii's  wear  a 
pkatatloa  nasa,  alviya  cm.  hmd 
ndooad  priaea. 


JOHN  M.  CHILTOK,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleana. 


JD.  B.  DbBOW,  Attorney  aad 
•  Connsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleana. 


T^    U.  IVY,  AtUmaj  at  Lav, 


New 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  aad 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Offlce  No.  45  Common-street,  coi; 
of  Magazine. 


TTPHOLOTERY  AND  PAPER 
U  Hangings.  JOS.  ETTEB,  No. 
16  Camp-flt,  New  Orieans. 


JOHN  HAYM  AN  *  CO.. 
in  Ume,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO— Tar,  Pitch,  and  Roaia, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.    Agents 
for  the  Newark  lime,  Plaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazine^tn  N.  Ori< 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
•  New  Orieans,  Manufacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  faauly  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, careftilly  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  al^  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectftiUy  invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Office,  No.  18  Poydras- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cnre  in 
an  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rnptnre. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  diflfers  in 
principle  of  action  fk'om  all  othen: 
ft  will  bear  dtreetiy  on  the  faenial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  woras 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent emroise,  and  without  any  In- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  Hm 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  fheilltatea,  aad 
adds  permanency  to  the  core.  It  is 
also  an  eflbetual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  synnh 
toms  of  predisposithHi  to  it.  ^ 
guard  against  hnposfttoos,  the  pro- 
prietor has  condnded  to  fbrm  no 
sgendes,  but  to  ftemfsh  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Tmas  at  bis  ofltoe, 
No.  70  ^  Caiarie»flt.,  N.  Orieans. 

03^  Persona  sending  for  aTrass, 
must  state  ttae  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  (tf  laches 
around  the  hlpa. 

%*  RememDer,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  ail  tu 
horrora. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
279  Kinff-sU,  opposite  the  Merchants^ 
Hotel,  Charleaton. 
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WJ.  JACOB  I  ic  SON,  Impor- 
•  ters  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  221  Kinjf- 
ftroel.  Moderate  rates  and  invarl- 
ablT  one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
Lice  «ood8,  Hibbons,  &c..  No.  167 
Meeling-9L,  Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.  Designs  for- 
nished  tree  of  charge. 


M  ERIC  AN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
L  Wright  k,  Janny,  Columbia. 


W    STEELE,    FASmONABLE 
•  HATTER,   231  King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STAINED- 
Glass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  188  King- 
Istreet,  Charieston. 


IRON'  FOUNDRY.-C.  WERNER, 
curnur  uf  State  and  Cumberiaod 
streeU.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths* 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  be  aio- 
duced  here. 


JM.  EASON  &  BROTHBB, 
•  Manufacturers   of  Steam-En- 
gines   and    Machinery,   Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  M.  Easom.  T.  D.  Easoii. 


JF.  CHURCH,  House  and  ^dp 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead. 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  Washstanda,  ^c 

B7  Every  deeeriptkm  of  Laad 
Work  and  Hydraulics  ftamiabed, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approvad 
manner.    *_  *  Ordc^ra  ftrom  tlia  eoaa- 


«*  Orders  nt>mtiMi  ooua- 
try  promptly  attended  to.  Poao^ 
eelebrated  OOORING  RANGES. 

t2r  HYDR06TATIO  BEDS,  fttr 
Invalids. 


8 


O'Z^^^t^ 


/^V<Z^A^^^ 


rv 
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ART.  L-THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

Twenty  years  ago  "  the  far  west"  was  a  fixed  idea  resting  upon 
a  fixed  extent  of  territonr.  Missouri  was  then  our  remotest  idea  of 
it— our  ultima  tkule.  The  progress  of  civilization,  however,  has 
been  so  rapid,  that-  now  neither  California  nor  Oregon  is  looked 
upon  as  realizing  the  idea  of  "  the  far  west."  Our  ideas  are  leaving 
even  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  find  a  locality  beyond  them 
for  this  "  fer  west."  The  Sandwich  Islands,  as  we  saw  in  our  last 
number,  begin  to  lay  claim  to  it  on  the  principles  of  "  manifest  des- 
tiny." Australia  will  soon  be  in  the  *4ine  of  safe  precedents."  Al- 
ready President  Fillmore  finds  a  "  far  west"  on  the  isles  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  and  on  the  shores  of  China,  and  is  now  fitting 
out  a  powerful  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  it.  As  the  objects  of 
this  expedition  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
Empire,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  information  re- 
garding it  as  has  been  permitted  to  Europeans. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  called  by  the  native  Japanese  Niphon* 
and  by  the  Chinese  JTang-hou^Jr  is  entirely  insular,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  3,850  islands,  lying  on  the  coast  of  China,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary.  On  the  north  of  them  lies  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  the  broad  Pacific  The  entire  cluster,  con- 
stituting the  empire,  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  and  all  lying  between  the  SOth  and  50th  parallels 

•  «BMin  of  the  Sun." 

t  *'  Workshop  of  the  Son."  The  Chinese  also  call  it  Noo-Kooe,  or  <*  Kingdom  of 
Blares ;"  and  also  Je*pen  or  Je-poon^  or  **  Coontiy  of  tiie  Bisug  Sun." — ^KSmpfer's  .fiif* 
tarf  ofJa^pan, 
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of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  128th  and  the  ISlst  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  lie  immediately 
west  of  the  United  States,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
latitude  of  New-Orleans  to  that  of  Newfoundland.  They  are  about 
150  miles  east  of  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  renowned  empire  of  the  Japanese  is  very 
incomplete,  but  still  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  its  very  singular  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans 
who  are  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  then  only  twice  a  year,  and  only  - 
at  one  port,  that  of  Nangasaki.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  Asiatics 
who  are  allowed  to  trade  with  them.  The  system  excluding  Euro- 
peans has  existed  ever  since  the  year  1630.  The  Portuguese  had 
till  then  the  chief  trade  to  Japan,  and  had,  as  they  stated,  converted 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  Christianity ;  but  being  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  to  usurp  the  government  upon  the  plea  of  the  rope's  su- 
premacy, all  the  Portuguese  and  their  numerous  proselytes  were 
either  massacred  or  banished  the  empire.  The  Dutch  alone  were 
suffered  to  trade  with  them,  as  some  say,  because  they  declared  that 
Ihey  were  not  Christians ;  others,  that  they  assisted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese.  Others  again  declare  that  the  Portuguese 
were  expelled,  and  the  exclusive  system  established,  simply  because 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  in  China,  attempted  to  christianize  the 
country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Japanese  regard  the  Dutch 
as  Christians,  for  they  use  as  much  caution  in  their  commerce  with 
them  as  if  they  were  really  Qiristians. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Dutch  fleet  is  expected,  die 
Governor  of  Nangasaki  places  sentinels  on  the  hills  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  ships.  When  the  fleet  arrives,  a  boat  is  sent 
off  to  each  vessel  with  an  officer,  and  as  soon  as  the  jships  come  to 
anchor,  an  express  is  immediately  dispatched  to  announce  the  arrival 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  anything  until  the  dispatch  returns.  In  the  mean  time,  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  ship's  cargo  are  taken,  with  the  name,  age,  stature 
and  office  of  every  man  on  board,  whidi  are  translated  and  printed 
in  the  Japanese  language.  On  the  return  of  the  express,  the  crews 
are  allowed  to  come  on  shore,  and  on  landing  are  all  mustered  be- 
fore a  Japanese  commissary.  Each  man,  as  his  name  is  called,  is 
required  to  give  an  account  of  his  age,  quality  and  office,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  agrees  with  the  particulars  given  in  at  first  by  the  Dutch 
officers.  After  this  examination,  they  are  sent  on  board  again,  and 
the  sails  of  the  ships,  with  all  the  guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  helms, 
are  brought  on  shore,  and  the  hat<£es  sealed  down  by  a  Japanese  offi- 
cer ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  be  opened,  whatever  the  ships'  crews 
may  need,  without  permission  from  the  governor,  who  always  sends 
a  person  to  see  what  is  taken  out,  and  to  seal  the  hatches  down 
again.  Nor  are  the  Dutch  sailors  allowed  to  light  candles  on  board, 
or  to  make  any  noise,  any  more  than  on  shore.  The  ships  are  al- 
lowed no  communication  with  one  another:  nor  is  any  officer  or 
aailor  suflfored  to  go  on  shore  except  the  persons  who  are  appointed 
to  carry  the  present  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  the  emperor  at  Jeddo. 
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His  majesty  haviag  accepted  the  present,  and  prepared  one  in  return 
for  the  Company,  the  Dutch  officer  is  conveyed,  under  a  strong 
guard,  back  to  Nangasaki.  This  journey,  and  the  transaction  of 
their  commercial  a&irs,  usually  occupy  about  three  and  a  half 
months.  The  Dutch  who  attend  the  emperor  on  this  occasion  ap- 
proach him  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  joined  together  and 
carried  to  their  foreheads,  that  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Ja- 
panese governors  and  ministers  always  approach  him.* 

While  the  Dutch  ships  lie  in  the  road,  none  of  the  Japanese  are 
allowed  to  go  on  board  to  trade  with  Uie  sailors ;  and  those  that 
carry  provisions  on  board  are  not  suffered  to  take  any  money  for 
them  till  the  permission  to  trade  comes  from  court  They  then 
present  their  accounts  and  are  paid.  After  this  the  Japanese  permit 
six  persons  from  each  vessel  to  come  on  shore  and  buy  and  sell  for 
themselves,  and  stay  four  days,  either  in  Disnia,  a  small  island, 
or  in  the  city  of  Nangasaki.  When  these  six  men  return  on  board, 
six  others  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  traffic,  and  so  on  as  long  a8 
the  trading  season  continues ;  so  that  at  no  time  are  there  more  than 
six  Dutchmen  on  shore.  The  goods  are  generally  paid  for  in  bul^ 
lion,  or  in  silver  coins  received  by  weight.  After  six  weeks  of  free 
trade  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  further  communication  allowed 
with  the  Dutch,  who  then  prepare  to  retum.f 

According  to  the  most  respectable  authorities,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Portuguese,  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  by  denying 
their  religion,  and  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of  trampling  over 
the  image  of  the  cross.  'Hiis  ceremony,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
required,  is  now  discontinued,  the  Japanese  government  considering 
it  useless.  The  Jesuits  first  introduced  Qiristianity  into  the  islands 
in  the  year  1545,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  their  work.  Many  of 
the  princes  and  persons  of  high  rank  became  converts,  and  a  public 
embassy  was  sent  from  Japan  with  letters  and  valuable  presents  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Portuguese  soon  became  very  numerous  in 
Japan ;  and  their  great  success  in  trade  and  in  converting  the  na- 
tives, soon  rendered  them  odious,  by  the 'avarice  and  domineering 
disposition  which  they  exhibited.  The  heathen  priests  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  prohibition  from  the  emperor  against  the  new  religion. 
A  violent  persecution  conmienced  against  the  Christians,  of  whom 
20,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  1590.  The  number  of 
proselytes,  nevertheless,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1591  and 
1592,  12,000  of  the  natives  were  converted  and  baptized.  One  of 
the  emperors  with  his  whole  court  and  army  embrac^  the  Quristian 
£Eiith,  and  had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  only  ordinary  prudence  and 
moderation,  they  might  have  triumphed ;  but  in  1596,  having  super- 
ciliously treated  a  prince  of  the  empire,  their  doom  was  sealed.  A 
new  persecution  began,  which  was  carried  on  against  the  Christians 


*  Japattj  by  T.  Watts,  M.D.,  late  of  th«  B,  E.  I.  Compaoy.  Page_5.     New-Yoik: 
Cornish,  Lamport  &  Ck>.    1852. 
t  Ibid.    Pag*  6. 
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without  interruption  for  forty  years,  and  ended  in  1638  with  the 
entire  extermination  of  the  Christians,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  country.  The  Japanese,  being  persuaded  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  religion,  forbade  them  ever  to  return.  The  Portuguese,  indeed, 
richly  deserved  their  &te ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  government. 
This  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  disclosed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusive  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch.* 

HisTOET  OF  Japan. — ^The  Empire  of  Japan  was  founded  about 
665  years  before  Christ  by  Siunsin.  From  him  to  Sinzakin  there 
were  61  emperors,  the  l^t  of  whom  reigned  in  1142,  A.  D.  At  this 
time  a  change  took  place,  and  a  double  chronology  commences,  in- 
cluding the  reigns  of  the  Dearios  and  Cubos.  The  Dearios  were 
military  oflScers,  and  at  one  period  completely  usurped  the  power  of 
the  emperors ;  but  finally  a  general,  by  the  name  of  Jeretimo,  being 
crowned  emperor,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Dearios  of  all  military 
power. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  Europeans  the  exists 
ence  of  a  country  called  by  him  Zipangu,  since  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Japan.  In  1542,  Mendez  rinto,  a  Portuguese,  sailing  in  a 
Chinese  junk  from  Macao  to  the  Sikes  islands,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Japanese  coast,  and  thus  became  the  first  Europ'ean  discoverer  of 
Japan.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  aflerwards  wrecked  on  the  islands 
also.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan  was  also  owing  to 
chance.  In  1600  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for 
the  East  Indies.  Four  of  the  squadron  were  lost  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  the  remaining  ship,  steered  by  an  Englishman,  named 
William  Adams,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Bungo,  in  lati- 
tude 35^  30^.  Adams  was  fortunate  enough  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  loaded  him  with  presents,  but 
would  not  consent  to  his  returning  home.  The  accounts  he  sent  to 
Batavia,  with  the  prospects  he  held  out  of  a  commercial  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  dispatch  a  ship  thither  in  1609 ;  and  thus,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  Englishman,  are  the  Dutch  indebted  for  their  establish- 
ment at  Japan.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  English,  by 
means  of  Adams,  had  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  island  of 
Firando  ;  but  though  they  were  well  received,  and  allowed  to  traffic 
on  advantageous  terms,  the  trade  was  abandoned  for  reasons  unex- 
plained. 

Physical  Geography. — Our  entire  knowledge  of  Japan  is  de- 
rived through  the  Dutch  and  Russians.  The  latter  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  empire  through  their  scientific  ex- 
plorers, Eampfer,  Thunberg,   Krusenstem,  Siebold,  Meylan,  and 

*  Wonderi  of  Nature  and  Art,  Bj  the  Eer.  Tba  Bmith.  In  14  toIs.  PbiU. 
1806. 
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Fischer.    Hie  shores  of  Japan  are  very  difficult  of  access  to  vessels, 
they  being  either  so  rocky,  or  so  extremely  flat,  and  so  often  en- 
veloped in  heavy  and  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  canno 
approach  near  enough  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coasts. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  empire : 


No.  ProYinoes.    Sq.  miles.  Chlaf  towns. 

Jcman  proper: 

Niphon 53 109,000 Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaka.  Simonoseld. 

Kio-sia 4 ..  26,300 Kagosima,  Sanga,  Nangasaki. 

Biktokf. » 17,200 Toss. 

isiiiiiV.V.'J".".*  WW  s \ ®^ 

Total  of  Japan  propNer,  70 155,300 

JapanMeDependeneu9, 

called  tbo  ^Tenwient 

of  Matsmai: 

Jesso 63,500 Matsmai  and  Khakodade. 

Tarakai,  soath  part  of 

the  Karnle  Islands :  47,000 

KuDschir,  \ 

Itorup,      \ 1,600 Onrbitdi. 

Urap.        ) 

Total  of  Japanese  Bmpire 266,600  ^ 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  is  larger  th^i  that  of  both  Franee  and  England  put  together 
— larger  than  all  Germany,  including  Austria  and  r  russia,  and  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  f^e  State  of  New- York. 

The  three  principal  islands,  which  alone  have  been  explored  by 
Europeans,  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few  plains  being  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  hills  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character.  Niphon, 
the  largest  and  best  known,  contains  a  regular  mountain  chain,  run- 
ning nT  N.  E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  according  to  Slebold,  is 
12,000  feet  high;  another  summit  is  8,000.  These  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  average  height,  however,  is  so 
moderate,  that  the  lands  on  the  mountains  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
to  the  average  summits.  The  two  summits  above  mentioned,  the 
first  called  Fusi^  and  the  second  Siro^ama^  are  active  volcanoes. 
Many  other  summits,  too,  in  the  island,  emit  either  flames  or  smoke. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Niphon.  In  1705  one  occurred  which 
destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  city  of  Jeddo,  and  killing  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  also  numer- 
ous ;  so  that  in  general  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered  the 
Beat  of  great  volcanic  movements. 

The  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated  to  be  very  great,  copper 
being  in  sufliciently  large  quantities  for  extensive  exportation, 
iron,  sulphur,  lead,  tin,  and  some  gold  and  silver  are  found,  the  two 
last  being  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  government 

The  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not  long.  Most  of 
them  are  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The  largest  river  is  Yedogawa, 
m  Niphon.    It  rises  in  a  large  lake,  Oitz,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
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60  miles,  empties  intx)  the  harbor  <^  Osaka.    Hie  lake  Fakonee,  S. 
W.  of  Jeddo,  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives.* 

Japan  may  be  said  to  be  remaricable  lor  its  volcanoes.  Besides 
those  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  rockj  island  near  Firando  that  has 
been  burning  and  trembling  for  many  centuries ;  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  another  whicl\  has  thrown  out  lava  and  other 
combustible  matter,  at  different  intervals,  for  many  ages.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  such  common  occurrence  there  that  the  inhabitants  do 
not  regard  them.  They  imagine  them  to  be  caused  by  a  huge  whale 
creeping  under  the  islands.f 

Oti  £e  coast  of  Japan  Uiere  are  two  remarkable  and  dangerous 
whirlpools.  One,  near  Simabara,  is  at  high  water  even  with  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  sea ;  but  the  tide  no  sooner  b^ins  to  ebb  than,  after  some 
violent  turnings,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  swal- 
lowing up  witid  great  force  the  ships,  boats,  and  whatsoever  comes 
within  its  reach,  dashing  them  to  pieces  against  the  rodis  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  they  sometimes  remain  under  water,  and  at  others  are 
thrown  out  again  at  several  miles  distimc^.  The  other  whurlpool, 
which  lies  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kijnokuni,  rushes  with  a 
loud  boisterous  noise  about  a  small  rocky  island,  which,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  is  kept  in  perpetual  trembling.  But  though  this 
has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  it  is  esteemed  less  dangerous  than 
the  other;  for  its  noise  being  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  may 
be  easily  avoided. 

We  are  inclined  to  discredit  these  stories  about  ihe  two  whirl- 
pools, though  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Heverend  Mr.  Thomas 
.  Smith.     We  find  them  in  no  other  author.    The  Russian  explorers 
'  must  have  seen  them,  if  seen  by  any  one,  or  at  least  have  heard  of 
them ;  and  yet  they  do  not  mention  them. 

The  entire  number  of  islands,  large  and  small,  composing  the  £m- 

fire  of  Japan,  is  said  to  be  3,850.     Niphon,  the  largest,  is  about 
,600  miles  long  and  60  wide. 

Agbioultube. — ^AU  owners  of  land  in  Japan  are  required  by  lavr» 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their  property  in  good  produc- 
tive condition.  The  reason  of  this  law  is,  that  the  lands  may  be  able 
to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to  government.  The  result  of  this  law  has 
been,  that  £e  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so  mudi 
improved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  ex- 
cept upon  the  hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  (which  are  formed  into  terraces, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia,)  is  so  diligently  cultivated  that^ 
as  Thunberg  observes,  ''  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country 
a  single  nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  ^e  dry  summits  of  th% 
mountains ;"  and  this  is  confirmed  in  all  material  respects  by  Sie- 
bold,  one  of  the  latest  travelers  in  Japan.  In  the  souUiem  districta 
rice  is  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  inhabitants  ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown  and  held  in 

•  nunberg,  yol  !▼.  pp.  68-90.    SUhold,  toL  i.  p.  325. 
t  acT.  Thoi.  Smith,  Worukn  of  Nature. 
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high  estimaHon ;  barley,  also  budcwheat,  a  bean  called  dcddsan^  and 
another,  the  scja  dolkhot^  (from  which  the  well-known  "  soy"  sauce  is 
made,)  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers,  are  raised  ia 
great  abimdance ;  and  the  fruit*trees  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
orange,  lemcoi,  vine,  peach  and  mulberry,  the  last  of  which  is  care^ 
fully  raised  for  silkworms,  are  both  plentiful  and  highly  productive. 
Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in 
oonsiderable  quantities,  and  tobacco,  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  is 
very  generally  raised  in  the  south  islands.  The  grand  object  of  cul- 
tivation, however,  next  to  rice,  is  the  tea-plant,  intooduced  from  Chi- 
na in  the  9th  century.  Not  only  are  there  large  tea  plantations, 
with  drying  houses,  &c.,  but  every  hedge  on  every  farm  consists  of 
the  tea-plant,  and  fUmishes  the  drink  of  the  farmer's  family  and  la- 
borers. The  fine  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultivatioD. 
The  plant  thrives  best  on  well  watered  hill-sides,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  manured  with  dried  andiovies  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mus- 
tard-seed. 

Among  the  trees  of  Japan,  the  Brou89(meHa  papyrifera  is  cultiva- 
ted for  its  bark,  wMch  is  converted  into  cloth  and  paper ;  and  the 
varnish  tree,  Bkua  vemix^  for  its  gum,  used  in  varnishing  wooden 
fiimiture ;  the  camphor  laurel,  also  the  iron-tree,  the  oak,  fir  and  cy- 

Press,  are  common.  Timber,  however,  is  generally  scarce  in  Japan 
roper,  and  it  is  supplied  from  the  northern  dependencies  of  Jesso 
and  Soghalien.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Japan  are 
without  wood,  the  very  dense  populaticMi  having  long  since  consumed 
kail. 

Japan  is  rich  in  silk.  Capt  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  in  Japan^  says :  ^'Matsmai  is  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  very  poorest  towns ;  yet  we  constantly  saw  people  of  all 
ranks,  especially  women,  in  silk  dresses.  On  festivals  even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  wore  costly  silk  dresses.  If  we  consider  the  great 
population  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  quantity  of  silk  must  be  very 
great,  even  if  only  rich  people  dressed  themselves  in  it" 
Sugar-cane  is  rare  in  Japan,  and  of  a  very  poor  quality. 
Cattlb  and  other  Animals. — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food,  except  fish,  and  so  well 
supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant.  Buf 
faloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
labor.  There  are  but  few  i^eep,  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  &e 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  only  used  by  the  nobility.  There  are 
neither  mules  nor  asses,  and  hogs  are  found  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nangasaki.  Dogs  are  very  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favor  which  they  enjoyed  from 
one  of  the  Mikadoi^  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cats  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Japanese  ladies ;  so  that  dogs  and  cats  in  Japan  are  a 
rivileged  class  of  animals,  and  fare  sumptuously. 
Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice,  weasels ;  also  pan- 
thers^  leopards  and  sablesu    Ihe  superstitious  Japanese  ascribe  to 
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foxes  the  power  of  the  devil.  Apes  and  monkeys  are  worshiped,  and 
have  their  pagodas.  Stags  are  sacred  animals  also ;  and  they  are 
looked  upon  with  so  great  veneration  and  respect  tiiat^no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  make  an  attempt  upon  their  lives.  Stags  are  to  be  aeeai 
as  common  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Japan  as  dogs  in  this  coun- 
try. No  one  presumes  to  molest  them,  and  in  case  any  person 
should  accidentally  hurt  one  of  them,  it  would  cost  him  a  large  sum^ 
if  not  his  life,  to  make  atonement  for  the  misdemeanor.  Should  die 
stag  happen  to  die  from  the  wound  he  had  received,  the  whole  street 
where  the  act  was  committed  would  be  demolished,  and  the  effects 
of  all  the  inhabitants  seized  upon  and  forfeited,  the  money  going  into 
the  public  treasury.*  This  severity  of  the  Japanese  laws  is  proba- 
bly owing  less  to  any  real  veneration  for  the  stag,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  a  desire  for  some  pretext  for  extorting  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  people. 

Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  varieties.  They  have  the  fid- 
con,  pelican,  crane,  heron,  pheasant,  duck,  wild-goose,  teal,  stork, 
pigeon,  raven,  lark,  and  other  small  birds.  The  crow  and  parrot  are 
unknown.  The  reptiles  and  insects  are  similar  to  those  of  America. 
The  seas  abound  in  fish.    Fish  are  in  Japan  what  meat  is  in  Europe* 

Manufaoturxs. — ^The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chmese.  The  artificers  in 
copper,  iron  and  steel  have  a  high  character,  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
rank  second  only  to  those  made  in  Khorassan.  Telescopes,  ther- 
mometers, watches  and  clocks  of  good  quality,  are  constructed  at 
Nangasaki ;  and  if  the  descriptions  of  Meylan,  in  his  work  on  Japas, 
may  be  credited,  the  Japanese  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  Glass  is  made,  but  the  natives  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  blowing  it.  Printing  was  introduced  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  conducted  as  in  China,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  Engra- 
vings also  are  made,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Silk  and  cottOR 
fiibrics,  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured  in  quantities  almost  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  high- 
ly esteemed  even  than  that  of  China,  is  formed  from  two  peculiar 
kinds  of  earth  called  kaslin  petunsee.  The  art  of  lacquerias  furniture 
with  gold,  sUver,  and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was,  tiH 
lately,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese,  and  hence  called 
japanning,  is  practised  with  great  success,  and  the  specimens  that 
have  been  brought  from  Japan  exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort 
of  European  japanned  wares,  though  only  second-rate  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manufacture  paper  and  cordage  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  and  other  trees,  llie  art  of  building  is  little  understood 
by  them.  Their  houses  are  almost  universally  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, covered  on  the  outside  with  plaster ;  and  Uie  inside  consists  usu« 
ally  of  two  stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off  into 
dose  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions,  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured, 
with  garnish  and  bold  paintings.  Such  is  the  account  of  Siebold. 
Others  describe  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  as  plain  and  neat.    Those 

*  Japan  and  the  Japaneu:  T.  Watu,  p.  44. 
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of  the  better  class  as  having  halls  with  splendid  ceilings,  and  stair- 
cases equally  splendid. 

In  ship-building  the  Japanese  are  little  skilled ;  and  all  progress  in 
the  art  is  checked  by  a  law  which  prescribes  the  exact  form  in  which 
ships  shall  always  be  built — that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  Their  ships 
are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor-wood.  Merchant  vessels  average 
about  70  feet  in  length  by  20  or  24  in  breadth,  and  carry  about 
100  or  150  tons.  Great  numbers  of  ships  are  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  with  the  different  ports  of  the  empire.  Japanese  ships 
are  mere  boats  of  the  rudest  description,  and  quite  unfit  for  sea  navi- 
gation. The  Japanese  have  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and  out  of  port. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  weather,  and  are 
accordingly  consulted  by  captains  before  sailing.  In  dangerous  parts 
of  the  coasts  beacon-fires  are  kept  burning.* 

Trade  and  Commerce. — ^The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  laws  have  for  their  chief  object  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  Every  means  is  used  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  best  of  roads  are  maintained  for 
the  land-carriage,  and  coasting  vessels  line  the  shores.  The  shops 
and  markets  of  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  are  always  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  products  of  the  empire.  Great  fairs  are  also  held, 
at  stated  periods,  which  are  crowded  by  merchants  and  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Foreign  commerce,  as  is  well  known,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
government.  An  edict,  published  in  1687,  and  still  in  full  force, 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  the  natives  to  travel  in  other  countries ; 
and  their  seamen,  even  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are 
on  their  return  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  te- 
dious imprisonment,  to  purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution 
contracted  abroad. 

Capt  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  was  long  in  captivity 
in  Japan,  says,  that  "  the  people  of  Japan,  in  general,  wish  to  trade 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  Europeans."  Before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  very  extensive. 
Their  ships  not  only  visited  all  the  coasts  of  China  and  all  of  the  East 
India  Islands,  but  they  even  went  as  far  west  as  Hindostan. 

The  Dutch  trade  in  Japan  is  very  humiliating,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  whole  Dutch  nation.  Capt.  Golownin  observes  that  the  trade 
"is  on  such  hard  terms,  that  the  Dutch  in  Japan  more  resemble 
prisoners  than  freemen  who  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  friendly  power." 

"  In  every  port  of  Japan,"  says  Golownin,  "  there  is  a  bureau  or 
custom-house,  which  has  the  superintendence  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  goods,  takes  care  that  nothing  is  privately  imported  or  ex- 
ported, levies  the  duties,"f  &c.  The  duty  is  paid  either  to  the  empe- 
— ~ 1^ — — — 

•  Siebold,  Yol.  i.  pp.  218-20.  Golownin :  Captivity  in  Japan. 

t  The  Eer.  Tbot.  Smith,  in  his  ffreat  work  m  14  voli.,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1806,  contradicu  this  statement.  He  says :  "  Custom-hooses  are  not  known,  either  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  or  on  iu  coasts,  and  no  customs  are  demanded,  either  on  impons 
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ror  or  to  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Each  port  has  a  harbor-master, 
whose  duties  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  same  officer  in  this 
country.     They  are  the  superintendents  of  the  pilots. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  and  to  facilitate  trade,  the 
government  publishes  a  kind  of  commercial  gazette,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  prices  of  goods  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  empire. 
Bulletins  are  also  circulated  in  all  the  provinces,  from  time  to  time, 
informing  all  of  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  commg 
crops  of  rice,  cotton,  com,  and  other  productions. 

In  order  also  to  extend  trade  over  the  whole  empire,  says  Golow* 
nin,  and  give  the  merchants  more  resources  and  fatties,  the  Japan* 
ese  have  introduced  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  like  those 
of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  In  one 
of  the  southern  principalities  of  Japan  there  are  bank-notes  which 
circulate  as  money. 

The  Dutch  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island  of  Ferato,  but 
they  were  removed  in  1641  to  Nangasaki,  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
at  which  place  alone,  in  common  wil£  the  Chinese  and  Coreans,  they 
are  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale ;  but  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  come  e^  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  description  of 
goods  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined ;  and  the  residents  in  the  £skctorj 
are  restricted  to  eleven  only.  "Die  Dutch  are  obliged  to  send  valuable 
presents,  which  are  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  sjogun;  and  once  in  four 
^ears  the  superintendent  of  the  Dutch  factory  is  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jeddo,  carrying  gifls  of  more  than  usual  value,  whidi, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  cost  him  about  tl5,000L 

The  Dutch  import  into  Japan  raw  silk,  woolen,  cotton  and  linoi 
cloths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper  and 
other  spices,  quicksilver,  tin,  iron,  cinnabar,  glass- wares,  ivory,  medi- 
cines, saltpetre,  alum,  watches,  looking-glasses,  mathematical  in- 
struments, <SzK2.,  6ec.  The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  silk,  tea, 
sugar,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  porcelain,  wrought  and  unwrought  ivory, 
nankeen,  moist  sugar,  ginseng-root,  medical  herbs,  alum,  and  divers 
trifles,  such  as  fans,  tobacco  pipes,  Jsc,  &c. 

The  exports  of  the  Japanese  are  copper,  varnish,  lacquered  goods, 
salted  and  dried  fish,  sea-cabbage,  camphor,  silks,  porcelain,  soja- 
dolichos,  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  manu&ctures.  Sea-cabbage, 
which  is  accounted  almost  worthless  by  other  nations,  not  only  gives 
food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  but  b  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  poor.  It  is  also  eaten  by  the  rich,  and  is  used  also  in  the 
emperor's  kitchen. 

Golownin  states  that  he  saw  three  kinds  of  coins  in  Japan,  gold, 
silver  and  copper.    The  latter  are  round,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 

or  exports,  from  strangers  or  natives — an  exemption  which  few  other  countriea  pa«8eas. 
But  no  prohibited  goods  can  be  smuggled  into  the  country  on  account  of  the  vigilance 
that  is  used  to  prevent  it." 


We  cannot  credit  this  statement;  for  Captain  Golownin  was  an  eye-witoess  of  thin^  in 
Japan ;  while  Mr.  Smith  only  wrote  from  report.    We  do  not  look  upon  Mr.^  Smith's 
Bat  work  as  very  reliable 
own  of  Japan  than  now. 


great  work  as  very  reliable.    It  was  written  half  a  centnry  ago,  when  mach  less  waa 
know      "  ' 
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by  which  they  are  oarried  on  a  string.  "  The  gold  and  silver  coins,'* 
says  Golownin,  **are  longish,  four-cornered,  and  thicker  than  an 
imperial.  The  name,  value,  date  of  the  year,  and  name  of  the 
maker,  are  stamp^  on  each."    The  gold  coins  are  the 

,  luib,  worth £0    Ss.  9d.  aterHng. 

Kobang,  «•     1    7    4         •* 

Obon,      •♦     .....6    9    0         •• 

Accounts  in  Japan  are  kept  in  thails^  mas  and  condorins^  the  values 
of  which  are : 

10  coudoriiifl  eqvalto 1  mas, 

lOmas,  **      lthail;and 

Idiail,  **      « 75  cents  of  our  money. 

Large  payments  are  mostly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  vsdue. 

Mineral  Wealth  or  Japan. — ^The  Japanese  islands  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Copper  is  very  abundant.  "  The  inhabitants,*'  says  Go- 
lownin, "  cover  with  it  the  roofs  and  joints  of  some  of  their  houses, 
and  the  fore  part  of  their  ships.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  that  the 
Dutch  export  from  Japan  is  copper.  Iron  is  not  so  abundant,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  demand.  In  several  parts 
of  the  empire  there  are  considerable  gold  and  silver  mines ;  but  the 
government  does  not  permit  them  all  to  be  worked,  in  order  that 
die  value  of  the  metals  may  not  be  depreciated.  The  Japanese  use 
gold  and  silver  for  various  purposes  besides  for  coins.  Their  temples 
and  palaces  are  magnificently  ornamented  with  them.  Tliose  of  dis- 
tinction wear  swords,  having  gold  or  silver  hilts  and  scabbards.  The 
rich  use  gold  and  silver  pipes,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
common  use  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  It  is  said  that  in 
die  principal  cities  there  are  numerous  public  houses  with  gilded 
roofs. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  says  Malte  Brun,  abound  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported  considerable 
cargoes.  Gold  is  foimd  almost  everywhere  in  Japan;  but  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  dig- 
ging beyond  a  determinate  depth ;  and  no  mine  can  be  opened  or 
worked  without  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor,  who  claims 
two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  other  third  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  The  purest  and 
richest  mines  are  at  Sido  in  Niphon,  and  at  Surewsa.  Silver  was 
formerly  more  abundant  in  Japan  than  now.  The  Japanese  regard 
it  as  rarer  than  gold.  It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Bungo,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  em- 
pire near  Kattami.  Copper  mixed  largely  with  gold  forms  the  chief 
wealth  of  several  provinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  exports. 

Amber,  sulphur,  pumice-stone,  agates,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  are  found  in  Japan.  It  is  rich  in  pearls.  Lead  and 
tin  abound.    The  Japanese  (says  Golownin)  cast  their  muskets  and 
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cannon-balls  of  tin^  in  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace.    They 
have  bad  no  war  for  200  years. 

Sulphur  is  in  vast  quantities.  One  of  the  islands  ^says  Grolownin) 
is  entirely  covered  with  it  This  island  is  regardea  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  Japan.  Marble  is  abundant,  but  stone  for  building 
is  not  used  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  This  is  also  ' 
the  reason  why  they  build,  their  houses  low  and  of  such  light  ma- 
terials. 

Government  and  Laws. — ^The  Japanese  government  is  that  of  an 
hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  supreme  power  was  origi- 
nally vested  in  an  ecclesiastical  emperor  called  Dalrisma*  or  Mikado, 
In  1583,  Joritomo,  the  emperor's  Sjogun^  or  military  commander, 
usurped  the  civil  government,  and  since  that  time  the  Mihado^  who  is 
the  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  puppet,  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  sjogun,  or  prime  minister  and  military  chief  of  the  empire. 
All  enactments,  however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  before 
they  can  have  legal  force.  He  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions, 
and  has  the  entire  control  of  religion  and  education.  He  is  regard- 
ed a  sacred  person,  and  is  styled  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Any  further 
connection  with  sublunary  a&irs  than  that  mentioned  above,  it  is 
thought,  would  degrade  and  profane  his  holy  character.  His  court 
is  at  Miako,  where  he  lives  secluded  in  a  large  palace,  surrounded 
by  numerous  officers,  who  treat  him  with  almost  divine  honors.  His 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects.  He  is  conse- 
quently confined  within  his  palace.  His  hair,  nails  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  day-light,  these  operations  being  always  per- 
formed when  he  is  asleep.  He  never  eats  twice  off*  the  same  plate, 
nor  uses  any  vessel  a  second  time,  they  being  invariably  broken  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  unhallowed  hands.  His  finances  are 
derived  from  the  taxes  collected  from  Miako  and  the  surrounding 
territory ;  from  certain  revenues  from  the  treasury  of  the  sjogun, 
and  from  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  to  honorable  dignities  and 
ofl!ioes.  His  income  is  so  small,  and  his  dependenis  so  numerous, 
that  he  lives  in  splendid  poverty — the  mere  tool  of  the  sjogun. 

The  sjogun,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  emperor,  holds  his  court  at  Jeddo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  na- 
tives, controlled  only  by  the  enactments  and  usages  of  former  em- 
perors, which  suffer  little  change.  He  also  controls  directly  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  five  great  cities,  Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaki,  Sakai  and  Nan- 
gasaki. 

Each  of  the  provinces  is  governed  by  a  prince  called  Daimio  or 
high-named  ;  and  under  each  prince  are  governors  of  districts,  called 
Siomio,  or  well-named.  The  daimios  are  appointed  by  the  sjogun, 
to  whom  they  are  accountable,  giving  hostages  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  authority.  They  have  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
provinces,  with  which  they  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  province. 

*  DalrUma  means  "  Lord  of  the  Dairi ;"  the  term  dcfiri  being  the  name  of  the  cooit 
of  the  Mikado,  or  emperor. 
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They  reside  usually  in  large  towns,  in  castles  fortified  with  strong 
gates  and  lofly  towers.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of  subjection,  they  re- 
pair to  the  Sjogun's  court,  at  Jeddo,  with  splendid  retinues,  and  bear- 
ing valuable  presents,  constituting  a  main  portion  of  his  yearly 
revenues. 

The  executive  department  of  the  emperor  is  confided  to  seven 
ministers,  as  follows  : 
Minister  of  internal  economy  and  finance. 
Minister  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Minister  of  public  works. 
Minister  of  police. 

Minister  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation. 
Minister  of  war,  and 
Minister  of  religion. 

The  su2)reme  judicial  council,  called  Gorondje,  is  composed  of  five 
daimios,  who  assist  the  Kubo  in  his  decisions  on  political  ofiences. 
A  senate  of  15  daimios  or  nobles  forms  a  subordinate  court  cognizant 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases.* 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  laws  are  so  few  and 
so  strict,  and  even  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  those  of  Japan.  Did  not 
all  writers  agree  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to  discredit 
the  accounts  which  are  given.  Most  crimes  are  punished  with  death, 
even  perjury,  or  the  smallest  theft.  Scarcely  any  distinction  is  made 
between  crimes,  every  one  being  regarded  as  an  audacious  and  un- 
pardonable attempt  to  transgress  the  hallowed  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  to  violate  justice.  Fines  are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  equity,  because  t£e  rich  may  thereby  be  absolved 
from  all  punishments.  Gambling  is  a  capital  ofience,  punishable  with 
death.  He  who  kills  another,  even  though  innocently,  and  in  his 
own  defence,  dies  without  mercy ;  but  if  he  kill  one  maliciously,  and 
not  in  self-defence,  he  not  only  dies,  but  all  his  kindred,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  related  to  him  by  blood,  and  all  his 
slaves,  are  put  to  death  with  him  at  the  same  time,  for  his  crime 
alone.  It  is  a  literal  carrying  out  of  "  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
the  father  upon  sons  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  The 
crimes  for  which  all  the  family  or  kindred  are  put  to  death  are  ex- 
tortion, coining,  arson,  murder,  and  many  others.  The  estate  of  the 
whole  family  is  also  confiscated.  Such  severity  is  doubtless  resoi*ted 
to,  more  to  replenish  the  public  treasury  than  to  satisfy  their  horror  of 
crime.  Favor  is  shown  only  to  princes  and  nobles,  who  are  some- 
tunes  banished  to  the  barren  island  of  Faitsensima,  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  half-starved  condition. 

The  modes  of  punishment  are  the  most  cruel  imaginable.  De- 
capitation, ripping  open  the  body,  roasting  before  a  slow  fire,  dip- 
ping in  boiling  oil  or  water,  quartering  the  body  by  attaching  a  horse 
to  each  limb,  are  very  ordinary  punishments.  Gentlemen  and  sol- 
diers are  allowed  to  be  their  own  executioners,  by  ripping  up  their 
own  bodies.    All  others  must  submit  to  the  public  executioner. 

*  McCuUoch't  Oeog.  Diet.,  Art.  Japan. 
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Masters  have  the  power  of  putting  a  servant  to  death  for  tke 
slightest  oflfenoe,  the  master  being  the  judge.  The  torture  is  also 
used  to  extort  evidence.  Dealing  in  contraband  goods  is  punished 
with  death,  and  the  punishment  extends  to  every  individual  con- 
cerned in  the  traffic,  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  prisons  are  gloomy 
and  horrid  abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  execntions.  The 
police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  large  towns  each  street  has  a 
chief  officer,  called  the  ottona^  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the  registratioB  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  Besides  these,  four  superintendents  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often  with  death, 
the  most  trifling  infraction  of  public  order  or  peace,  information  of 
which  is  obtained  by  an  established  system  of  espionage.  In  every 
village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades,  containing  in  the 
middle  an  inscription,  in  large  characters,  consisting  of  a  code  of  po- 
lice regulations.  The  inhabitants  in  each  street  of  a  town  are  ao> 
countable  in  a  body  for  the  offences  committed  by  any  one  of  their 
number. 

Bevxnuss. — ^The  public  revenue  of  Japan  consists  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  on  lands  and  houses.  All  lands  are  assumed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  are  rated  according  to  their  fertility.  The 
taxes  axe  very  high,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  sometimes  one-half  or  even 
three-fourths  of  the  produce.  This  is  difficult  to  believe.  Tenants 
who  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land  are  punished  by  ejectment. 
Houses  are  rated  according  to  their  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  which  the  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly  increased  by 
forced  presents  to  the  civil  officers,  and  dues  for  maintaining  the 
temples  and  idols.  The  actual  amount  of  the  emperor's  revenues  is 
unknown ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  land  tax,  and  the  conUibu* 
tions  from  the  daimios,  or  governors  of  provinces,  who  form  the 
taxes,  is  an  immense  sum.  According  to  Dr.  Talbot  Watts,  "  late 
in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  B.  E.  I.  Company,"  the  revenues  of  the  Ja- 
panese lords  amount  to  73,600,000  crowns,  or  about  $82,000,000.  The 
same  writer  declares  that  the  emperor  has  vast  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  hoarded  up  in  his  numerous  castles — that  the  amount  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  the  emperor's  revenue  for  only  two  months  is 
sufficient  to  defray  his  enormous  expenses  for  a  whole  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  Uiat  the  wealth  of  the  emperor  is  enormous,  as  the 
Japanese  have  had  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  to  exhaust  their 
treasury  for  near  200  years.  During  this  long  period  of , profound 
peace  wealth  has  immensely  accumulated.  Some  of  the  lords  have 
a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  crowns.* 

Japanssb  Army. — ^The  standing  army  of  the  emperor  is  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  as  a  peace  establishment.     Besides  these,  the 

*  VarenioB,  in  hit  Deseription  of  Jajpan,  has  given  an  acoount  of  the  reyenues  of  Japen 
for  each  province  separately.  He  makes  the  sum  toUl  9,834  Dutch  tons  of  gold,  which, 
raining  the  ton  at  £10,000,  would  be  upwards  of  £20,000,000  sterling,  or  $97,200,000, 
without  reckoning  the  provinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately  on  the  emperor.  Bat 
these  revenues  are  not  to  be  considered  as  nationaJ,  being  paid  in  kind  to  the  dff'^'-*^ 
princef. 
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lords  are  obliged  to  maintain,  when  required,  a  certain  number  of 
sddiers  in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  This  enables  the  emperor  to 
oall  into  the  field,  at  mj  time,  an  army  of  368,000  foot  and  38,800 
horse,  in  addition  to  his  regular  army  of  100,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse.  Most  of  the  lords  maintain,  out  of  a  mere  love  of  show,  and 
to  please  the  emperor,  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  they  are  required  to 
support* 

The  cavalry  are  armed  with  corselets,  but  the  foot  have  only  head- 
pieces. The  ofifensive  arms  of  the  horse  are  short  muskets,  half  pikes, 
bows  and  arrows  and  cimeters.  The  foot  wear  two  cimeters,  and 
carry  muskets,  pikes,  and  large  knives.  Thev  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  fifty  soldiers  each,  and  commanded  by  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ten  corporals.  Five  companies  form  a  body,  who  are  commanded 
by  one  officer,  and  every  fifty  companies  have  their  colonel. 

The  artillery  consists  of  only  a  few  brass  cannon  and  light  pieces. 
The  generals  have  no  permanent  office,  being  appointed  in  case  of 
war  by  the  emperor  or  princes.  Discipline  and  fortifications  are 
little  understood,  and  their  batteries  consist  usually  of  a  few  odd-look- 
ing walls,  raised  without  either  order  or  apparent  object. 

Rbligion. — ^The  Japanese  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  consequently  they  regard  Europeans  as  beings  of  a  very 
inferior  order  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest 
paganism.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  religious  sects,  each 
maintaining  very  opposite  tenets ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  live 
together  in  great  harmony  and  concord,  difference  of  opinion  not 
being  considered  by  them  as  any  cause  for  dissension.  Christians 
would  do  well  to  imitate  this.  It  was  not  for  their  religion  that  the 
Jesuits  became  offensive  to  them  ;  but  for  their  want  of  toleration, 
their  desire  to  subject  all  to  Christianity,  whether  they  believed  in  it 
or  not,  and  their  haughty,  grasping  disposition,  and  their  wish,  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  number  of  their  deities  is  so  great  that  almost  every  trade  has 
its  tutelary  divinity,  afler  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  omnipotent 
spirit,  supreme  in  power  and  might.  Their  principal  priests  are 
appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  and  every  sect  has  its 
respective  temples  and  idols.  Their  temples  are  always  built  on  the 
highest  places.  The  priests  in  each  are  very  numerous,  and  perform 
scarcely  any  other  functions  than  keeping  the  temples  clean,  lighting 
the  fires  and  lamps,  and  presenting  offerings  of  flowers  to  their  idols. 
No  sermons  Are  preached,  no  hymns  sung.  Such  as  please  to  pay 
their  devotions  are  at  all  times  welcome  to  approach  and  leave  their 
offerings.  Even  strangers  are  not  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples, 
and  even  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in  them  at  night  when  they  can- 
not find  lodgings  elsewhere.  In  this  our  Christian  land,  the  poor  man 
who  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  would  be  treated  as 
a  criminal,  and  dragged  to  a  prison,  if  found  sleeping  even  on  the  hard 
stone  steps  of  a  Christian  church ! 

*  Wfttts :  Japan  mnd  tk$  Japansts,  p.  14. 
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The  Japanese  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Aocording  to  their  tradi- 
tions, the  souls  of  the  virtuous  have  a  place  assigned  them  immedi- 
ately under  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  are  doomed  to  wander 
to  and  fro  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  expiate  their  sins. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  "  The  whole 
tenor  of  their  doctrine,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  '^bas  no  other 
object  than  to  render  mankind  virtuous  in  this  life.  Their  chief  and 
universal  care  is  to  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and  to  pay  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  They  abstain  from  animal 
food,  are  loth  to  shed  blood,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body." 

They  believe  that  the  souls  of  foxes  are  devils,  and  these  are  their 
only  devils.  Believing  that  their  gods  know  all  things,  they  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pray  to  them.  There  is  no  visible 
representation  of  the  Almighty  in  any  of  their  temples,  though  some- 
times they  keep  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  the  inferior  deity  to  whom 
the  temple  is  dedicated.  Tensio-Dai-Sin  is  the  most  ancient  of  thdr 
gods.  His  temple  is  at  Isie.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  no  other  orna- 
ments than  a  mirror  and  slips  of  white  paper  hung  about  the  walls, 
to  denote  that  nothing  impure  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
from  his  all-seeing  eye  nothing  can  be  hid.  All  are  expected  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Pilgrimages 
are  very  common  in  Japan,  in  which  great  austerities  are  practised. 

Nunneries  have  been  established  in  Japan  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years.  These  belong  to  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was  introduced 
from  China  in  the  6th  century.  There  are  also  Jamhos^  or  mountain 
monks,  who  live  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life ;  also  blind  monks,  who 
have  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  that  they  might  not  behold  vice 
around  them.  Occasionally,  in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  entirely 
naked  are  met  with,  who  are  on  a  visit  to  the  different  temples. 
Multitudes  of  religious  beggars,  with  shaved  heads,  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ;  and  singing  girls,  in  the  assumed  habits  of  nuns, 
procure  from  the  rich  large  sums. 

The  oldest  form  of  religious  worship  in  Japan  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Buddhists.  This  is  the  purest  sect  in 
Japan.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven  for  the  good  and  a  hell  for 
the  bad ;  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  every  Japanese  house 
is  an  oratory,  in  which  the  natives  offer  up,  morning  and  evening, 
prayers  to  the  supreme  deity,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mikado, 
or  of  inferior  spirits  called  karnx^  they  believing  that  the  supreme 
deity  is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer  directly.  The  kami  con- 
sists of  492,  who  were  bom  spirits,  and  2,640,  who  are  canonized  mor- 
tals. To  these  kami  temples  are  erected.  Lai^e  gates  and  tri- 
umphal arches  lead  to  the  temples,  which,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
priests,  form  often  stately  edifices.  Various  eatables  are  offered  up 
to  the  kami  as  sacrifices,  and  anciently  human  beings  were  sacrificed. 
The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  of  the  priests,  the  Esoteric;  and  those  of  the  people, 
the  Exoteric.    According  to  the  first,  man  sprang  from  nothing^  and 
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therefore  has  no  evil  in  him  originally.  The  soul  within  is  God  guid* 
ing  our  actions,  and  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul  we  escape  evil. 
The  soul  is  immortal,  and  afler  death  resides  in  the  palace  of  God,  if 
good  ;  but  if  bad,  it  floats  eternally  in  the  void  of  space.  When  a 
virtuous  man  is  needed  on  earth,  a  soul  is  sent  from  heaven  to 
occupy  here  below  a  human  body.  The  JSxoterie  doctrines  are: 
that  m  the  other  world,  before  the  great  judge,  uSImaoo,  stands  a  large 
mirror,  in  which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near 
this  mirror  stand  two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of 
every  person,  and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book — the  Book  of  Life 
— ^by  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  will  ultimately  be  judged,  and, 
according  to  their  sentences,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Amida,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of  paradise ;  and  the 
way  to  ensure  a  journey  on  the  gokurak^  or  road  to  paradise,  (one  only 
out  of  six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent,)  is  an  obeidience  to 
the  five  commandments,  viz. :  not  to  kill  any  living  creature ;  not  to 
lie ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not  to  get  drunk ;  and  not  to  steal. 
One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tsilmsyo,  or  the  road  to  the  hell  of 
animals ;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  into  animals  as  well  as  men. 

There  is  also  in  Japan  the  sect  of  Syuntoo^  which  professes  the 
morality  of  Confucius.  It  is  quite  separate  fi-om  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  creeds,  and  has  existed  in  Japan  since  A.  D.  59.  There, 
as  in  Qiina,  its  only  object  is  the  inculcation  of  a  virtuous  life  in  this 
world,  without  reference  to  any  after  state  of  existence. 

The  priests  of  Buddha,  in  Japan,  are  called  Bonzes.  They  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  both  males  and  females.  They  are  under  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  as  in  other,  countries,  and  have  convents  for  both 
sexes. 

A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  Ike  new  year,  is  performed 
the  ceremony  of  trampling  on  such  images  as  represent  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Jesus  Christ.  This  ceremony  is  required  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
abhorrence  of  Christianity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  that  form  of 
it  which  the  Portuguese  introduced ;  and  also  to  discover,  in  this  way^ 
whether  any  remams  of  it  still  remain  in  Japan ;  for  which  reason 
the  ceremony  is  chiefly  performed  in  such  places  as  were  formerly 
most  frequented  by  tne  Christians.  At  Nangasaki  it  continues  foor 
days,  after  which  the  images  are  laid  by  till  the  next  year.  Every 
native  inhabitant,  except  the  governor  and  his  attendsmts,  must  be 
present  at' this  ceremony.  Captain  Golownin  says,  that  the  people 
are  not  only  required  to  trample  on  the  cross,  but  also  on  other 
insignia  of  the  Roman  faith.  There  is  a  law  in  Japan  forbidding  any 
one  hiring  a  servant  without  receiving  first  a  certificate  of  his  not  being 
a  Christian.  When  a  person  dies  at  Nangasaki,  they  produce  wit- 
nesses to  testify  that  the  person  was  not  a  C^istian  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  nay,  they  examine  the  corpse  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  it,  or  of 
any  punbhment  inflicted  on  that  account ;  after  which  they  draw  up 
a  certificate  in  fiivor  of  the  deceased. 
VOL.  L  37 
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PopuLATioir  OF  Japan. — ^Hie  exact  population  of  Japan  is  un^ 
known.  Aooording  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  it  is  about 
50,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  dependencies. 
The  accounts  of  all  travelers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  a  prodigious 
population.  Hiunbei^,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  denseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, says  that  the  Tokai£>y  the  principal  of  the  seven  great  roads 
of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much  crowded  with  travelers  as  the  streets 
of  any  European  capital  with  passengers.  The  estimate  of  50,000,000 
would  give  only  184  to  the  square  mile,  calling  the  area  of  Japan 
266,000  square  miles. 

Makkbrs  and  Customs. — ^The  people  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
eight  classes :  the  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  officers,  mer- 
dumts,  artisans,  and  laborers.  The  caste  system  is  strictly  pursued, 
and  each  follows  the  employment  of  his  fathers,  whatever  Ins  talents 
may  be  for  a  difiTerent  pursuit.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  a  mixed 
race  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood.  They  are  in  general  well 
made,  active  and  supple,  with  yellow  complexions,  small  and  deeply 
set  eyes,  short  and  rather  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thick  black  hair, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  only  on  the  crown.  The  Japanese  dress  in 
loose  flowing  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  family  arms  being  usually 
worked  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  robe.  Over  the 
ordinary  robes  is  worn,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony.  Tlie 
males  generally  wear  two  or  three  robes  at  once ;  but  the  women 
often  have  on  their  persons  thirty  or  forty  robes,  one  over  the  other, 
and  yet  all  so  fine  and  thin  as  not  to  weigh,  collectively,  more  than 
lour  or  five  poimds.  The  robes  are  fastened  around  the  body  by  a 
belt,  four  inches  broad  for  the  men,  and  twelve  for  the  women. 
Stockings  are  not  worn.  Their  shoes  are  of  rice  straw  or  of  rattan, 
and  are  generally  very  poor.  The  Japanese  never  enter  their 
houses  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  higher  classes  wear  a  sort  of  trousers,  resembling  a  full  plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs.  Hey  also  wear  one  or  more 
swords,  aocordixig  to  their  rank.  lOie  lower  orders  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  swords.  Priests,  physicians  and  youths,  are  exempt  from  shav- 
ing the  head.  The  women  wear  their  hair  long,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  highly  polished  tortoise  shell* 
The  Japanese  ladies  paint  their  &ces  red  and  white,  stain  their  lips 
purple,  and  their  teeth  black,  afler  marriage.  Hats  are  only  worn 
when.it  rains,  but  the  fan  is  carried  at  all  times,  and  by  a^  classes. 
Their  gait  is  awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes ;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  from  their  so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips 
as  to  turn  their  feet  inward.    Tight  shoes  are  not  worn. 

Polygamy  is  not  practised,  even  by  the  nobles,  and  far  more  free- 
dom is  permitted  to  the  female  sex  than  in  China.  Many  of  the 
ladies  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments. 
Concubhies  are  kept  in  numbers,  varying  according  to  the  means  of 
Ae  owner ;  but  they  hold  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitutes  are  ibund  in  every  town,  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any 
country  of  Asia  except  Hindostan ;  and  so  little  discredit  is  altachea 
to  their  abominable  profession,  that  they  are  visited  by  married 
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females,  aod  reoeired  back  without  remark  into  respectable  society.* 
The  law  allows  bat  one  wife,  who  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
husband.  Marriages  are  contracted  by  the  parents  for  their  children, 
and  the  young  couple  know  nothing  of  what  is  done,  and  never  see 
one  anoUier  till  the  hour  of  the  oeremony.  This  is  performed  in  the 
temple  by  a  bonze,  or  priest,  before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  marriage, 
who  has  the  head  of  a  dog — ^an  emblem  of  mutucd  fideHty.  The  bride, 
standing  before  the  altar,  lights  a  toroh  by  one  of  the  lamps  burning 
around  the  temple,  at  Uie  same  time  pronouncing  a  form  of  words 
dictated  by  the  priest.  The  bridegroom  next  lights  his  torch  by  that 
held  by  tlie  bride,  and  the  priest  dismisses  them  with  his  benediction. 
Two  oxen  are  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  the  parties  retire  to  their 
home.f 

The  Japanese  are  very  tender  and  indulgent  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  and  though  they  have  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority  of  life  and  death  over  them,  yet  they  very  seldom  treat  them 
with  inhumanity.  They  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  glory,  which  is  their  darling  passion. 

The  Japanese  merchants  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable  for  their 
fidraess  and  strict  honesty  in  all  transactions. 

A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  respects  rather  a  ludicrous  object 
— ^his  head  half  shaved — the  enormous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in 
which  he  is  wrapped  up  when  he  travels — ^his  salutations,  which  con* 
sist  in  bending  his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  earth,  and  the  enor- 
mous  fan  which  he  constantly  carries  in  his  hand,  present  an  extra- 
ordinary figure.  The  Japanese  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
observe  towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness.  Their 
courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite.  They  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  books  on  etiquette^  teaching  how  a  draught  of  water  should  be 
taken,  how  to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minuti® 
essential  to  the  refined  behavior  of  a  Japanese  man  of  fashion.  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Count  D'Orsay  never  dreamed  of  half  the  catalogue 
of  refined  trifles  contained  in  a  Japanese  book  of  etiquette. 

A  Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits,  despises 
the  Eni'opeans  as  a  dirty  race.  He  has  no  idea  of  our  keenness  in 
dispute,  and  even  when  loaded  with  injuries,  does  not  utter  one  ve- 
hement expression ;  but  his  pride  is  deep,  rancorous  and  invincible ; 
and  the  poniard,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it, 
or  to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  bodies  of  people  of  rank,  when  they  die,  are  burned ;  those  of 
others  are  buried.  The  festival  of  lanterns  is  celebrated,  as  in  China, 
to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  visiting  the  groves  at  stated  times. 
The  manes  are  regaled  with  food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs 
and  compliments. 

Public  amusements  in  Japan  consist  of  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  polished  nations.  "  The 
great  number  of  dancing  girls  and  boys,"  says  Kampfer,  "  announces 

*  Kampferi  toI  ii,  p.  9.  t  Watts :  Japan,  p.  M. 
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the  relaxation  of  public  morals,  whidi  is  also  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  infamous  houses,  which  are  more  scandalously  protected 
there  than  in  any  other  country.'^ 

The  Japanese  may  in  general  be  reckoned  intelligent,  brave,  cour- 
teous, industrious,  frugal  and  upright ;  but  the  opposite  vices  are  not 
wanting. 

Lamguaob. — ^The  language  of  the  Japanese  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  foreign  extraction.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Tartar  or  to  that  of  the  Kurile  islands.  The  Ja> 
panese  words  are  not  monosyllabic,  like  the  Chinese ;  the  conjuga- 
tions and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original  character.  The 
Japanese  or  Yoml  language  is  used  in  poetry  and  in  conversation. 
The  priests  of  Japan  write  their  theological  books  in  Chinese,  which 
is  to  them  what  Latin  is  to  us.*  The  Japanese  is  a  polysyllabic 
language,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-seven  letters,  and  is  written  in 
feur  dinerent  sets  of  characters,  one  of  which,  the  katakana^  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  males ;  while  another,  the  hiragana^  is  appropri* 
ated  to  the  iemales.  The  Chinese  character  is  only  used  by  the 
learned. 

The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ;  but  every  well  edu- 
cated Japanese  can  read  the  books  of  China.  The  Japanese  books 
are  said  to  be  excellent  in  medianical  execution,  llieir  types  are 
not  movable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Thdr 
schools  are  said  to  be  better  than  diose  of  any  other  Asiatic  country. 
It  is  said  that  strangers  are  prohibited  from  learning  Japanese.  The 
language  is  written,  like  that  of  the  Qiineae,  in  straight  lines,  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  Japanese  study  medicine  and  astrono- 
my, and  construct  almanacs  with  much  accuracy.  The  sciences 
are  taught  in  their  schools.  They  have  books  on  medicine,  astrono- 
my, theology,  botany  and  zoology,  with  engravings  descriptive  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  history  of  Japan  has  been  written  with 
great  care  by  several  learned  Japanese  writers. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition 
now  fitting  out  by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  open  a  trade  with  Japan.  This  has  been  long  in  con- 
templaiion  by  our  government.  Com.  Porter,  as  far  back  as  1815, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  then 
intended  to  send  out  Com.  Porter  with  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  but  the  plan  was  defeated.  Other  nations  have  made  the  at- 
tempt without  success.  In  1803,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
endeavored  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Japan,  but  he  only  ob- 
tained a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  intercourse,  and  his  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  The  Portuguese,  French  and 
English  have  also  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  establish  intercourse. 

The  expedition  now  fitting  out  is  to  consist  of  the  following  vessels: 
steamer  Mississippi,  Capt.  McCluney;  steam-frigate  Susqu^ianna, 
Capt.  Buchanan ;  steamer  Princeton,  Commander  Sydney  Smith  Lee : 
sloop-of-war  St  Mary's,  Commander  Geo.  A.  McGruder ;  sloop-of^ 

*Thaiib«rg;  Obterratiouet  in  Lingoain  JaponicASi. 
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war  Plymouth,  Commander  John  Kelly ;  sloop-of-war  Saratoga, 
Commander  Wm.  L.  Walker;  brig-of-war  Perry,  Lieut.  Fairfax; 
storeship  Supply,  Lieut  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  several  other  vessels. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  flag-ship,  having  on  board  Commodore  Perry, 
commander  of  the  fleet.  The  Susquehanna,  Plymouth  and  Saratc^a, 
are  already  in  the  Pacific,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  The  St.  Mary's  is  now  on  her  way  to  Japan,  having  on 
board  the  Japanese  sailora,  and  on  reaching  tfapan  will  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet. 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  President 
Fillmore  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  in  Ae  letter  of  instructions 
from  Daniel  Webster  to  Com.  Aulick,  both  of  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  is  *'  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  of  Japan 
permission  to  purchase  from  his  subjects  the  necessary- supplies 
of  coal,  which  our  steamers  in  their  outward  and  inward  voyages 
to  and  from  India  and  China  may  require."  If  possible,  Com. 
Aulick  is  directed  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1851,  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  trans- 
mitted to  our  government  tlie  following  note  on  the  subject  of 
Japan  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  foreign  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  Japan  by  tne  government  of  that  empire.  It  was,  never- 
theless, determined,  in  1842,  that  if  such  vessels  should  be  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan  by  storms,  or  come  there  in  want  of  provisions, 
with  a  view  of  asking  for  such  commodities,  water,  or  wood  for  fuel, 
those  articles  should  oe  granted  to  them  on  request. 

*'  For  fear,  however,  lest  this  determinaticm,  prompted  as  it  has 
been  by  feelings  of  humanity,  should  give  rise  to  any  felse  interpre- 
tation, the  government  of  Japan  has  solicited  that  of  the  Netherlands 
to  inform  the  other  powers  that  the  abovementioned  resolution  does 
not  infringe  upon,  or  otherwise  imply  any  modification  whatever  of 
the  system  of  separation  and  exclusion,  which  was  adopted  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  prohibition  against  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  to  ex- 
plore the  Japanese  coasts,  has  been  constantly  in  force.  The  Dutch 
government  has  made  no  difliculty  of  complying  with  this  request, 
especially  as  the  government  of  Japan  has  no  other  means  of  mak- 
ing a  communication  of  this  nature;  and  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague,  the  legation  of  the  Netherlands  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  the  abovementioned  facts  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  information  of  his 
government." 

It  is  estimated  that  a  direct  trade  between  this  country  and  Japan 
would  be  worth  to  us  at  least  $200,000,000  annually. 

The  objects  of  the  present  expedition  to  Japan  are  entirely  peace- 
ful, and  simply  to  offer  propositions  to  the  Japanese  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  nations.  The  exercise  of  no  force  whatever  is  con- 
templated ;  though  it  cannot  be  a  question  that  we  would  be  quite 
justifiable  in  compelling  the  Japanese  to  deliver  up  all  American  cap- 
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tires  that  may  now  be  ib  their  possession.  It  is  stated  by  writer* 
that  there  are  numerous  European  and  American  captives  now  in  the 
teuids  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  are  '*  exhibited  in  iron  cages  in 
various  parts  of  the  Japanese  territory."  Of  the  truth  of  such  reports 
we  cannot  speak  confidently  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  our 
govemmrat  ought  to  inquire  into.  If  the  reports  are  true,  the  remedy 
is  plain  ;  and  our  government  is  able  to  apply  it  effectually. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  an  extract  from 
a  work  which  has  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  in  England,*  and 
has  been  republished  in  New- York,  containing  the  fullest  accounts  of 
Japan  in  every  particular,  and  a  very  minute  sketch  of  the  history  of 
her  European  connections,  from  the  earliest  times : 

**  The  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now  fixed  on  the  American  ex- 
pedition. This  cannot  be  made  a  merely  national  object ;  its  character  must  be 
essentially  cosmopolitan.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  own  mercanAile  classes,  and  that  efforts  are  making  to  difiuse 
authentic  information  concerning  it.  We  must  not  be  ontstri^^ped  in  the  East 
even  by  the  Americans. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  that  an  opportunity  for  open- 
ing a  fiberal  and  honorable  communication  between  Europe  and  Japan,  would 
not  occur  until  die  two  great  oceans  (the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific)  should  be 
united  by  a  canal  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  productions  of  the 
west  and  northwest  coasts  of  America,  China,  and  Japan,  would  be  brought  more 
than  6,000  miles  nearer  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any 
great  change  could  be  effected  m  the  political  and  commercial  policy  of  eastern 
Asia.  *  For  this  neck  of  land,'  said  Humboldt,  *  has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan.' 

**  A  very  recent  English  writer  says,  *  Since,  however,  this  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, the  bulwark  has  been  breached,  and  various  circumstances  have  trans- 
pired to  alter  the  features  of  the  case,  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid  change  in  the 
tide  of  commerce,'  aad  the  progfress  of  trade.  The  British  have  established 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Cmna,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, and  have  compelled  respect  to  their  flag  and  freedom  to  their  trade. 
Energy  and  enterprise  have  constructed  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  and  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
have  settled  a  vast  and  industrious  population  on  the  western  sea-board  of  XhB 
American  continent,  and  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  new  lines  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  an  immense  tide  of  commerce  and  emigration.  The  opening  of  the 
Nicaragua,  Tehuantepec,  and  other  practicable  routes  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween different  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  been  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous companies.  Steam  communication  has  been  extended  from  India  to  China, 
and  recenA^  to  our  Australasian  settlements,  by  the  way  of  Singapore  and  Java, 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  Eturopean  and  American  shipping 
employed  in  the  India  and  China  trade  in  generai  commerce,  and  the  whale- 
fishery  on  the  Pacific.  The  Americans,  particularly,  have  largely  extended  their 
whaling  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  fishery  very  successfully  to  Sie  seas  and  coasts 
of  Japan  and  her  northern  dependencies,  to  the  gulfs  of  Tartary  and  Okotsk, 
the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  Behruig's  Straits,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"*The  port  of  San  Francisco,  California,  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
mart  and  entrepot  for  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  with  China,  Japan,  and 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  Oceanica,  and  Australasia,  which 
embrace  an  aggregate  population  of  upwaids  of  six  hundred  millions.  Our  own 
excellent  port  and  harbor  of  Sidney,  firom  proximity  and  central  situation,  having 

^Jspau— Geographical.  Historical,  StatistieaU  etc.,  by  Chs.  McFarlane,  Esq.,  au- 
thor of  British  India.  Life  of  WellJDgton,  etc,  with  ilfustnitioBs.  New- York:  Qeo, 
P.  Pumam  ^  Co.>  10  Park  Place.    1852. 
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now  the  adTanta^  of  regular  steam  eovmiuiication,  poaaeMef  eren  aapenor 
advantages  for  carryine  on  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

*'  *  Japan  is  directly  opposite  the  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  two  great  islands  of  Niphon  and  Jesso  from  the  Strait  of  Sangar, 
thzongh  which  hundreds  of  its  whale  fleet  are  compelled  annually  to  pass.  T« 
landyliowever,  on  any  of  the  shores  of  this  empire  ^r  supplies  of  wood,  water,  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  stress  of  weather,  subjects 
the  unfortunate  whaler  to  robbery  and  death. 

**  *  Japan  not  only  refuses  to  hold  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
W(»ldr--a  very  questionable  right ;  but  she  goea  further ;  and,  occupying,  as  she 
does,  an  enormous  extent  of  seaeoast,  not  only  refuses  to  open  her  ports  to  for- 
eign vessels  in  distress,  but  actually  opens  her  batteries  upon  them  when  they 
approach  within  gun-shot  of  her  shores.  And  when  driven  upon  them  by  stress 
of  weather,  she  seizes  upon,  imprisons,  exhibits  in  cages,  and  actually  murders 
the  crews  of  such  ill-&ted  vessels. 

"  *  The  worid,  however,  is  one  of  progress ;  and  im  the  march  of  human  eventai 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Japanese  will  be  persuaded  of  the  error  of  their 
present  policy,  and  induced  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  course. 

<«  <  The  insular  geographical  position  of  Japan,  her  excellent  ports  and  harbors, 
dense  and  industrious  population,  her  boundless  productive  resources  and  vast 
capabilities  for  commerce,  the  superior  intelligence  and  refinement  of  her  princes 
and  nobles,  together  with  the  skill,  enersy ,  and  enterprise  of  the  J^ranese  people, 

i'ustly  entitle  her  to  rank  above  every  other  Asiatic  nation.  By  a  judicious  re- 
axation  of  her  restrictive  policy,  all  these  unrivaled,  natural  and  political  advan- 
ta^s  could  be  made  available  for  conducting  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  trade 
with  various  countries  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  without  compromising 
either  her  sovereignty,  national  religion,  or  peculiar  institutions. 

** '  This  isolated  and  mysterious  empire,  which  has  been  since  1637  hermeti- 
cally sealed  to  all  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  except  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch,  will  now  be  comfielled  by  foice  of  circumstances  to  succumb  to  the  pro- 
sive  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  Japanese  islands  will  eventually 
DO  in  the  East  what  the  British  islands  are  in  the  West.*  '* 
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[Concliided  from  October  No.] 

Tazaiion. — ^The  taxes  which  are  now  paid  by  the  Ration^  and  have 
been  for  years,  are  very  oppressive.  Tliey  are  divided  into  rentat 
ffenerales  and  rentas provineialea.  All  Spain,  except  Biscay,  pays  the 
former ;  and  they  comprise  the  revenue  coming  from  the  post-office, 
stamp  duties,  customs,  etc,  and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  gun* 
powder  and  tobacco.  The  second  kind  of  taxes  is  collected  only  la 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  other  provinces 
paying  others  of  a  different  and  less  burdensome  character.  Of  the 
different  species  of  taxes,  that  called  formerly  the  aUahdla  (already 
spoken  o\)  was  the  most  injurious  and  oppressive.  It  does  not  now 
exist  in  ^e  objectionable  form  whidi  it  once  had,  having  been 
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dianged  into  local  duties  paid  on  bringing  products  into  towns  and  vil- 
lages. After  the  alcabala^  the  tithe  is  the  tax  most  complained  of  by 
the  people.  In  1820,  it  amounted  to  335,694,000  reals  ($16,784,- 
700 ;)  but  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  tithe  appertains,  never  at  any 
time  received  all  it  yielded,  and  at  present  only  a  small  portion  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  guarantees  of  the  government.  Other 
(taxes  are  the  frutos  civiles,  a  direct  tax  on  land,  trade  and  manu&c- 
tures ;  medias  annatas^  the  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  lands 
upon  the  succession  of  the  heir ;  kmgas,  a  composition  tax  in  lieu  of 
fhmishing  troops ;  subsidio  del  comercio^  a  tax  of  about  $500,000, 
levied  on  merchants ;  paja  y  utensilio,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  ar- 
my ;  and  taxes  on  houses,  patents,  lotteries,  bull-fignta,  etc.  The 
revenue  derived  from  salt  is  obtained  by  assessment ;  that  from  to- 
bacco, however,  fells  only  upon  the  actual  consumer.  An  exemption 
from  a  number  of  petty  taxes  has  been  obtained  by  Navarre  and 
Biscay  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution  amounting  to  about 
$700,000. 

Bbvbnub  and  Financss.— The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  very  dis- 
ordered and  almost  hopeless  condition,  a  deficit  occurring  every  year, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  which  are  raised  from  the  customs  and. 
from  taxation.  All  the  money  thus  raised,  together  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  church  property,  has  not  so  fer  sufiiced  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  country,  and  pay  the  annual  inter- 
est upon  the  national  debt.  This  debt  in  1841  had  amounted  to  14,- 
160,968,047  ($703,048,402.)  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  ttoenty 
^KMsand  nUllian^  of   reals,  or  one   thousand  millions  of  dollars 

i  1,000,000,000.)  In  1841  the  deficit  amounted  to  174,421,846  reals. 
1  1845  it  ought  to  have  amounted,  according  to  an  ofiicial  statement 
published  that  year,  to  only  45,112,665  reals,  the  expenditure  of 
the  government  being  reckoned  at  1»250,635,313,  and  the  revenue 
at  1,205,522,688  reals.  Yet  it  reached  more  than  double  the  sum 
at  which  it  had  been  estimated.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
this  constant  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  government  ?  Ungewitter 
{Europe,  Past  and  Present,  pp.  81,  82,)'gives  the  following  solution, 
which  seems  upon  the  whole  not  improbable : 

**  Siftinff  the  qaestion  to  the  bottom,  the  riddle  it  soon  solved.  The  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  rerolution  have  been  in  the  skill  of  making  monej  quite  as  expe- 
rienced and  assiduous  as  the  leaders  of  tbe  Portugese  revolution.  Thos,  for 
instance,  the  Spanish  minister  of  finances,  Mr.  Mendizabal^  had  been  for  years  but 
a  poor  Jewish  peddler,  vet  by  his  shrewdness  he  insinuated  himself  into  the&vor 
of  the  queen  regent,  Christiana,  who  appK>]nted  him  minister  of  finances.  This 
office  furnished  ample  opportunities  for^im  to  fill  his  pockets,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  adherents  and  of  his  benefactress.  He  sold  the  estates  of  convents,  a  great 
deal  of  church  property,  sacred  vessels  and  utensils ;  naj,  even  diurch -bells ;  and 
according  to  official  returns  for  the  mondi  of  June,  1835,  the  sum  received  oat  of 
the  sale  of  650  estates  of  convents,  amounted  to  16,693,360  reals ;  and  according 
to  official  returns  for  the  same  month,  1840,  the  sum  received  out  of  the  sale  m 
31,433  estates  of  convents  and  churches,  amounted  to  1,245,549,569  reals.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  people  have  not  since  been  released  from  a  single 
itrai  of  their  taxes,  which  number  not  less  than  ninety-four  of  various  desenp> 
lions ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  they  have  at  present  to  pay  more  taxes  than  ever,, 
while  the  ei-^evant  poor  peddler,  by  his.  industry  in  financial  afibijrs»  has  amassed  a 
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fortune  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $8,000,000 !  If  Mr.  Mendizabal  should  be  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  to  restore  all  property  illegally  ao- 
qoired,  he  would  indeed  be  reduced  to  Tery  low  circumstances,  and  that  deser- 
Tedly.  For  he  has  evidently  despoiled  the  public  treasure  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  to  these  spoliations  alone  does  he  owe  his  wealth.  His  predecessors 
as  well  as  his  successors  in  that  lucrative  office,  have  practised  the  same  arts, 
and  in  this  way  acquired  immense  riches ;  while  the  Spanish  nation  has  been 
burdened  with  taxes  at  the  ratio  of  more  than  120  reals  per  head." 

Army  and  Navy. — ^The  army  of  Spain  is  in  good  order ;  and  it  Is 
prudently  kept  so,  for  It  forms  the  support  of  the  government.  It 
now  numbers  100,000,  forming  31  regiments,  and  3  battalions  of 
foot,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  about  12,600  artillerists.  The  sol- 
diers are  brave,  and  will  follow  a  good  leader  faithfully  ;  but  Spain 
has  at  present  but  few  good  officers.  In  the  wars  which  have  of  late 
devastated  the  peninsula,  there  were  found  in  the  army  no  distin- 
guished generals,  the  best  being  merely  good  guerilla  leaders. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  reduced  to  dmost  nothing  when  compared 
with  its  former  power.  Even  in  1802,  it  consisted  of  68  ships  of 
the  line,  40  frigates,  <&c.  In  1834,  it  numbered  only  2  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  18  smaller  vessels  ;  and  even  most  of  these  have 
now  become  unfit  for  service,  Cadiz  is  the  only  navy  station ;  for- 
merly there  were  three,  Ferrol,  Cadiz  and  Carthagena. 

Local  Divisions. — ^In  1833,  Spain  was  divided  into  48  departments, 
the  names  of  which  are  the  same  as  their  capitals.  Since  an  early 
period,  however,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  17  provinces,  the 
names  of  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  that  is  written  upon 
Spain  and  its  institutions.  Eleven  of  these  provinces  constituted  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Castile  ;  the  other  six  were  those  of  the 
Crown  of  Arragon.  The  eleven  that  belonged  to  Castile  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  Kingdom  of  New  Castile ^  near  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
insula. Between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  lay,  on  the  east,  Valencia ; 
on  the  south,  Andalusia.  Ferdinand,  sumamed  the  Holy,  took  it  in 
1085  from  the  Moors.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Old  Castile^  situated  north 
of  New  Castile,  and  extending  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Originally  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Leon ;  but  in  1016  it  became  a  king- 
dom. 3.  The  Kingdom  <y  Leon^  lying  between  Old  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal. It  was  originally  the  kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pe- 
lagio,  but  was  called  Leon  after  its  enlargement.  4.  The  Principal' 
ify  of  Asturias^  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  between  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Gallicia,  and  border^  on  the  south  by  Leon,  It  was  found- 
ed by  Pelagio.  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  made,  in  1060,  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a 
kingdom.  6.  The  Province  of  Eetremadura^  lying  between  New  Cas- 
tile  and  Portugal,  and  having  Andalusia  on  its  southern  border.  The 
Moors  overran  and  conquered  it  in  718 ;  but  it  "was  recovered  in  the 
11th  and  the  13th  centuries.  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Seville  ;  8,  The 
Kingdom  of  Cordova;  9.  The  Kingdom  ofJaen^  all  three  forming 
Andalusia^  which  lies  in  the  south  of  Spain,  north  of  Oranada.  It 
was  wrested  from  the  Moors  mainly  during  the  13th  century.  10. 
The  Kingdom  of  Oranada^  sometimes  called  Upper  Andalueia^  the 
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south  of  Spiun,  bordering  on  the  Mediterraneaa.  In  1493,  it  waa 
conquered  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  II.  Th€ 
Kingdom  of  Murciay  situated  partly  on  the  sea,  and  lying  between 
Andalusia  on  the  west,  and  Valencia  on  the  east. 

The  six  kingdoms  which  belonged  to  Arragon  are  the  following  : 
U  The  Eingdom  of  Arragon,  between  Catalonia  and  the  two  Oastiles, 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  marriage  of  the 
king  of  this  province  to  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  all  Spain  into  one 
kingdom.  2.  The  Principality  of  Catalonia,  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Spain;  noted  for  its  eommerce  during  the  middle  ages. 
3.  The  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  lying  between  New  Castile  and  the 
Mediterranean,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  north 
by  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Taken  by  the  Moors  in  788 ;  but  reoap> 
tured  in  1238,  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  now  the  best  cultivated  prov- 
ince in  Spain.  4.  The  Kingdom  ^  Majorca,  or  the  BaUaric  Islands^ 
in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Valencia.  The  Carthagenians  first 
took  possession  of  these  islands ;  then  the  Romans  ;  then  the  Van- 
dals (429,  A.  D. ;)  then  the  Moors  (798 ;)  then  King  James  I.  of 
Arragon  (1229-1254.)  Two  of  them,  Majorca  (1,342  square  miles, 
population  200,000)  and  Minorca  (256  square  miles,  50,000  inhabit- 
ants) are  called  the  Balearic  Islands.  There  are  two  more,  Ivica 
(192  square  miles,  population  20,000)  and  Formentara  (43  square 
miles,  population  2,000)  called  the  Pithyusian  islands.  5.  The 
Kingdom  of  NdiHure,  between  Arragon  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
having  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north.  6.  The  Basque  Provinces,  situ- 
ated along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  having  Navarre  and  Old  Castile 
on  its  other  sides.  It  became  oonnected  with  Old  Castile,  not  by  ^ 
conquest,  but  by  treaty  (1202.) 

Spanish  Colonixs. — ^These  have  been  reduced  to  an  area  of  110,- 
760  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,500,000.  They  are,  in 
Africa,  the  Presidios,  four  fortified  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Granada ;  the  Canary  Islands,  and  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea ;  in  America,  they  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  m 
Asia,  the  greater  part  of  the  Philippine  islands  ;  in  Polynesia^  the 
Ladrone  islands. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Spain  must  be  determined  by  an 
estimate,  as  it  has  not  of  late  years  been  done  by  census.  In  1787 
it  was  reported  by  returns  then  made,  to  be  10,268,000,  and  now  it  is 
conjectured  with  a  good  degree  of  probability  to  be  about  12,000,000 ; 
of  this  number  500,000  are  Basques,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Can- 
tabrians,  resident  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre;  60,000 
Modejares  or  Morescoes,  resident  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujdras ; 
about  45,000  Oitanos  or  Gipseys,  and  the  remainder  Castilians  or 
Spaniards  proper.  The  Gipseys,  unlike  those  of  England  and  other 
European  countries,  veside  in  me  towns  and  pursue  some  settled  oc- 
cupation. They  are  found  throughout  the  peninsula,  but  principally 
upon  its  southeastern  coasts.  Of  the  number  of  the  population,  ao- 
cordinff  to  the  census  of  1787,  188,600  were  churchmen,  61,000  of 
them  being  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,700  inquisitors;  480,000 
were  hidalgos^  of  whom  about  400,000  belonged  to  Asturiaa,  Biscay, 
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Burgos,  Crallioia,  and  Leon ;  34,000  were  merolutntfl,  40,000  mana- 
facturers,  271,000  artisans,  907,000  peasants,  960,000  day-laborers, 
and  280,000  domestio  male  servants. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  people  of  moderate  stature,  thin,  but  well 
proportioned;  having  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  sharp  features,  and  sallow 
complexions.  Their  character  is  marked  by  striking  features.  The 
genuine  Spaniard  is  proud,  but  a&ble  and  polite ;  grave,  but  courte- 
ous ;  slow  and  deliberate  in  movement,  but,  when  roused,  impetuous 
and  rash ;  constitutional! j  and  by  habit,  lazy,  but  eager  and  untiring 
in  the  pursuit  of  dby  favorite  scheme ;  fearful  of  exertion,  but  capable 
of  great  endurance;  improvident  and  hot-headed ;  a  warm  friend,  but 
a  most  vindictive  enemy ;  a  (feasant  companion,  adventurous,  ro- 
mantic, generous  and  honorable.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself 
and  of  his  country ;  is  fond  of  show  and  ostentation ;  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  bigoted  and  jealous,  but  not  as  much  so  as  for- 
merly ;  sentiment  but  not  noted  for  high-toned  morality.  In  so- 
ciety he  is,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  highly  courteous 
and  agreeable.  On  this  point  Col.  Napier  {Peninsular  War)  says : 
"•  There  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  so  attractive  in  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  per- 
sons and  becoming  dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw 
over  every  action  and  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude 
the  senses  and  impose  upon  the  judgment  As  companions,  they  are^ 
incomparably^  the  moit  agreeable  of  mankind;  but  danger  a^  disap- 
pointment attend  the  man,  who,  confiding  in  their  promises  and 
energy,  ventures  upon  a  difficult  enterprise.  ^  Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  put  ofi*  till  to-morrow,'  is  the  iavorite  proverb  in  Spain,  and 
rigidly  followed."  A  striking,  and  in  some  respects,  agreeable  des- 
cription this  is  indeed,  but  in  the  mam  point  how  sadly  mournful ! 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  different  in  dil^ 
ibrent  provinces.  The  lower  classes  live  on  poor  food,  rarely  eating 
meat ;  but  laborers  cm  Uie  farms  fare  bet'ter.  The  common  food  of 
the  latter  is  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and  garbaneos^  (Spanish  beans,) 
tc^ether  with  wine  and  oil.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  have 
chocolate  for  break&st,  and  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  accompanied 
by  cahhage^fforbamoss^  onions  and  chteltaroiy  (large  peas.)  A  fitvorite 
dish  is  olla,  or  cocido ;  and  the  sausages  (ehorizoe)  of  Castile  are 
•steemed  great  delicacies  out  of  Spain.  Wine  is  used  only  in  small 
quantities,  seldom  to  excess.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hata 
and  wide  doaks ;  the  mantilla  and  the  fan  are  universally  used  by 
the  women.  The  wealthy  are  richly  decked  with  jewels.  AH  classes 
take  a  eieeta^  or  nap,  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  in 
the  cities,  the  doors  and  windows  of  Uie  shops  are  closed  from  one  to 
four  o'clock,  while  their  occupants  enjoy  their  wonted  siesta.  Exer- 
cise is  taken  by  nearly  all  the  population  in  the  evening.  The 
theatre  is  not  much  resorted  to ;  but  evening  parties  {tertuliae)  are 
frequent  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dimcing,  accompanied  with 
the  Castanet,  is  a  national  amusement,  particularly  under  the  forms 
known  as  the  fandango^  (not  common  in  good  society,)  die  bolero^  a 
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lighter  and  more  graceful  dance,  and  the  guanaeko,  the  most  genteel  of 
the  three.  Music,  especially  songs  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  is 
much  admired.  But  hull-figktB  are  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
classes  in  Spain,  though  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  government. 
Descriptions  of  this  diversion  are  common ;  we  need,  therefore,  give 
none  here. 

Relioiok. — Since  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  Spain  has  been  noted  as 
the  abode  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Every  other  form  of  religious 
belief  has  been  rigidly  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  even  now,  notwith- 
standing that  the  government  has  become  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
that  the  national  assembly,  the  Cortes,  are  hi  fiwjt  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  no  very  serious  legal  obstacles  are  oj^posed  at  present 
to  the  propagation  of  Protestant  principles  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  hold  which  Catholicism  has  upon  the  people  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  it  was  half  a  century  since ;  and  among  certain  classes  infi- 
delity is  becoming  prevalent.  Spain  is  noted  as  the  country  in  which 
so  many  persons  fell  victims  to  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
religious  tribunal  establi^ed  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  from  the  land. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  13,000  persons  were  publicly  burnt  for  heresy 
by  the  tribunals  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  between  the  years  1481  and 
1618 ;  and  that  during  the  same  time,  191,000  suffered  other  punish- 
ments for  the  same  offence ;  but  this  is,  probably,  an  exaggeration. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Inquisition  succeeded  in  checking  all 
iGree  inquiry  into  matters  of  religion  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
made  them  slaves  to  the  worst  and  the  most  degrading  of  all  despot- 
isms— ^a  despotism  that  binds  the  soul  and  the  conscience.  The  tri- 
bunal does  not  now  exist ;  but  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it  by 
Ferdinand  VII.,  without  success. 

The  Spanish  clergy  are  now  poor,  and  dependent  upon  the  charities 
of  t^e  state.  Formerly  they  held  vast  landed  possessions,  which 
amounted  in  1812  to  one-fourth  the  landed  propertv  of  the  kingdom, 
and  produced  them  a  revenue,  exclusive  of  their  tithes,  etc.,  of  about 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  salaries,  or  rather  revenues,  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  were  very  large,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  r^ch- 
ing  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  a  year.  In  1830  the  clergy  num- 
bered  8  archbishops,  (of  whom  Uie  Archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate,) 
77  bishops,  2,393  canons,  1,869  prebendaries,  16,481  curates,  4,929 
vicars,  17,411  beneficiaries,  27,757  seculars  in  orders,  15,015  sacris- 
tans, and  3,927  servitors.  In  1835  there  were  yet  1,940  monasteries 
containing  30,906  monks,  and  a  proportional  number  of  nunneries 
with  24,000  nuns.  During  that  year,  however,  884  of  these  cloisters 
were  abolished,  (all  those  that  contained  no  more  than  12  inmates ;) 
and  in  the  year  following,  the  remainder  shared  a  similar  fate ; — all 
conventual  establishments  and  religio-military  orders  being  suppressed, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  state,  to  be  sold  and  applied  by- 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  The  s^e  of  the 
estates  of  the  cloisters  abolished  in  1835,  yielded,  according  to  official 
reports,  16,698,260  reals,  ($834,661,  a  real  bemg  equal  to/w  cents.) 
Since  this  wholesale  despoliation— for  despoliation  it  is,  though,  like 
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that  committed  in  England  by  Henry  VIU.,  it  may  finally  result  in 
'  benefit  to  the  country,  as  it  certainly  is  a  death-blow  to  the  continued 
rule  of  Catholicism — the  clergy  and  Catholicism,  the  established 
religion,  have  been  wholly  dependent  upon  the  state,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  1836-37,  has  undertaken  their  support; 
but  regarding  the  execution  of  this  provision,  even  McCulloch,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  confiscation,  is  obliged  to  testify  that,  ^'  owinff 
to  the  intestine  commotions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and 
its  financial  difiiculties,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out;  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  present,  (1841,)  but  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  indigence."  It  wUl  be  seen,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  revenues  and  finances,  how  far  the  public  debt  has 
been  discharged  by  the  money  arismg  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
so  rapaciously  snatched  from  the  hands  of  its  true  owners  without  the 
return  of  a  just  equivalent 

Education. — ^A  thoroughly  educated  man  is  a  rarity  in  Spain, 
The  schools  and  educational  establishments  have  always  been  under 
the  care  of  the  clergy,  and,  until  its  abolition,  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  is  now  in  this  particular  a  promise  of  improvement  In  1839 
there  were  not,  according  to  the  assertion  of  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
in  all  Spain,  more  than  900  schools  of  every  description — one  school 
to  13,333  inhabitants !  The  universities  of  Spain,  particularly  that 
of  Salamanca,  had  once  a  European  reputation ;  but  the  distractions 
produced  by  the  late  wars  have  deprived  them  of  most  of  tJieir 
revenues  and  many  of  their  best  teachers  and  professors.  There  are 
yet  nominally  eight  universities,  only  two  or  three  of  which,  however, 
have  the  right  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  science,  viz. :  that 
of  Salamanca f  founded  in  1222,  and  having,  in  1845,  302  students ; 
Valladolid,  founded  in  1346,  and  having,  in  1841,  1,300  students; 
Valencia^  founded  in  1401,  in  1841,  having  1,600  students ;  Saroffossa^ 
founded  in  1474,  in  1841,  having  1,100  students;  Seville^  founded  in 
1504,  in  1845,  having  800  students ;  Ghranada,  founded  in  1531,  in 
1845,  having  810  students ;  St.  Jaffo^  founded  in  1532,  in  1845,  having 
1,030  students ;  and  Oviedo^  founded  in  1580,  in  1845,  having  450 
students.  Other  universities,  those  of  Huesca,  Alcala,  Toledo, 
Orihuela,  Cervera  and  Palma,  have  been  transformed  into  secondary 
schools.  In  1832  Spain  still  possessed  56  colleges  and  seminaries, 
containing  altogether  3,810  pupils,  and  774  Latin  schools ;  but  they 
were  all,  and  are  now,  in  a  languishing  condition.  Until  a  system  of 
education  more  thorough  and  more  general  than  that  now  existing  be 
adopted,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  the  government 

Language,  Literatubb  and  thb  Finb  Arts,* — ^The  Cantabrian 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  language  originally  spoken  in  Spain.  The 
modern  Basque,  spoken  by  the  Biscayans,  and  by  the  people  of  those 
districts  which  border  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  tongue  which  was  predominant  in  the  peninsula.     Dur- 

*  For  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  Literature  of  Spain,  by  the  Bditor,  fee  toL  ix.  of  Uie 
Benew. 
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ing  the  dominion  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  subsequently  of  the  Oir^ha- , 
ginians,  the  Punic  (the  same  essentially  as  the  Hebrew^  most  have 
mingled  itself  in  some  measure,  particularly  along  tne  southern 
sea-coast,  with  the  language  of  the  original  natives.  Subsequently, 
on  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the 
Latin  was  introduced,  and  became  the  national  tongue,  except  in  the 
remoter  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  captured  Spain  from  its  last 
conquerors,  introduced  the  lingua  Eomana,  a  language  formed  by  the 
admixture  of  German  and  Latin  elements ;  while  the  Moors,  who 
drove  back  the  Visigoths,  introduced  the  Arabic,  (akin  to  the 
Hebrew,)  which  soon  became  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
From  these  elements  was  gradually  formed  a  new  language,  Which 
we  now  call  the  Spanish,  Many  different  dialects  of  this  composite 
tongue  soon  arose ;  but,  at  length,  that  of  Castile  ^edominated  in 
polite  usage,  and  became  the  classical  language  of  the  countay. 
The  basis  of  this  lan^age  is  Latin;  very  many  of  its  words, 
and  quite  a  number  of  me  inflections  of  the  latter  being  preserved  in 
the  Spanish.  A  large  number  of  Teutonic  words  are  embodied  in  the 
language  ;  and  also  of  Arabic,  though  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
latter  as  we  find  in  the  Portuguese.  The  Spanish  abounds  in  vowels 
and  liquids ;  is  mellifluous,  sonorous,  and  forcible ;  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  oratory  and  to  poetry.  Unlike  the  French,  many  o£ 
whom  use  and  know  only  a  patois,  or  vulgar  dialect,  the  Castilians, 
even  tiie  lower  classes,  speak  the  Spanish  with  purity  and  exact- 


The  rise  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  properly  so  called,  may  be  dated 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  was  composed 
the  celebrated  Cid,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  styled  el  Campecidor^  a 
collection  of  ballads  written  in  honor  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  and 
which  belong  to.  the  earliest  specimens  of  Spanish  literature.  It  is  in 
dramatic  composition  that  Spanish  writers  nave  excelled.  The  first 
who  was  noted  in  this  species  of  writing  was  Torres  de  Naharro,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  two  most  celefbrated 
writers  of  dramas  are  Lopez  de  Vega,  fbom  1562,)  and  Galderon, 
fborn  1600.)  The  drama,  however,  has  fallen  into  decay  in  Spain. 
Chivalrous  romances  were  much  written  and  were  great  favorites  in 
the  country,  until  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote^  Cervantes'  world- 
renowned  satire.  In  epic  poetry,  Spain  boasts  only  one  great  work,  the 
Araucana  of  Ercilla,  (bom  1525,)  and  this  stands  not  in  the  first  rank 
among  epics.  History  has  been  written  with  some  success  by 
Mariana,  Herrera  and  De  Solis.  Modem  writers  of  great  distinction 
Spain  has  not ;  among  the  most  prominent  are  Campomanes,  Ustariz, 
Jovellanos,  and  Arguelles,  (writers  on  the  resources  of  Spain ;) 
Moratin,  (in  the  drama ;)  Yriarte,  Isla,  Valdez,  and  De  la  Ro«a,  (cm 
miscellaneous  subjects.)  The  literary  spirit  is,  it  is  hoped,  b^inning 
to  be  again  aroused.  Periodical  literature  is  meeting  with  patronage, 
and  the  best  writers  of  the  country  contribute  to  the  magazines  of  the 
day.  There  are  some  extensive  public  libraries  in  Spain ;  that  in 
Madrid  contaios  180,000  volumes,  and  has,  besides,  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  a  rich  collection  of  medals. 
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The  fine  arts,  espedally  pamting,  once  flourished  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  The  works  of  Murillo,  Ribeira,  (self-styled  Spagnoletto,) 
and  Velasquez,  have  been  diiiused  throughout  Europe,  and  are  greatly 
admired  by  competent  judges.  The  royal  palaces  and  many  of  the 
dwellmgs  of  the  nobles  are  adorned  with  magnificent  collections  of 
paintings.  The  nobles  do  not  seem  to  value  these  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  -EfTort*  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
painting  in  Spain,  but  so  far  without  apparent  success. 


ART.  m.-THE  RAHrROAD  SYSTEM  OF  .THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FBOOREB6  AKD  OPERATIONS  OV  THS  RAIL-ROAD  8T8TBM  OF  Tta  UVITSD 
STATES — ^FREIGHTS,  PASSENGERS,  RESULTS,  INFLtJENCES  ON  LANDS,  ON 
CITIES — CONNECTION  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH  THE  WEST — THE  ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD — ^PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FUTURE,  ETC. 

•  In  every  part  of  the  South  and  Southwest  we  have  been  emulatmg 
the  example  of  our  thrifly  neighbors  of  the  North,  and  are  beginning 
to  show  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  spirit,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
roads, not  to  be  shamed  in  the  comparison  with  their  own.  New- 
Orleftns  and  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Bichmond  and  Balti- 
more, are  projecting  and  carrying  out  their  great  systems  of  public 
works,  rivaling  in  every  respect  those  of  Boston  and  New-York.  The 
occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  some  reflections  upon  the  rail-road  system  of 
our  country,  which  n^y  be  of  much  use  in  aiding  our  own  defective 
experiences  at  home. 

The  rail-road  system  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  gradually 
developed  towards  completion  by  the  annual  filling  up  of  gaps  in  con- 
nections which,  perfected,  present  a  mighty  network  of  rails  that  put 
every  section  of  the  Union  in  familiar  communication.  It  is  remark- 
able that  private  enterprise,  called  forth,  in  order  to  provide  for  some 
local  want,  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand  national  design,  gradually 
developed  a  comprehensive  system  which  the  most  careful  foresight 
of  government  would  scarcely  have  carried  out  so  successfully.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  while  every  state  project  has  ended  in  ruin,  individual 
enterprise  has  supplied  the  desideratum.  The  formation  of  one  line 
of  railroad  in  any  given  direction  prepares  the  way  for  its  extension 
beyond  the  limits  first  proposed,  and  indeed  soon  renders  the  exten- 
sion a  matter  of  social  necessity.  Tlirough  the  working  of  such  a 
piece-meal  system,  it  undoubtedly  happens  that  lines  are  formed 
which  do  not  fulfil,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  fiill  and  general  benefits 
of  more  comprehensive  plans ;  the  best  route,  in  a  general  view, 
between  the  most  important  points  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  be 
thus  adopted ;  but  by  thus  connecting  local  wants,  and  meetins  the 
demands  of  local  inter^ts,  works  wnich  in  the  end  are  brought  to 
form  parts  of  a  comprehensive  whole  are  sooner  undertaken,  and  the 
country  thus  gains,  in  point  of  time,  to  a  degree  which  will  for  maay 
years  fully  compensate  for  any  diminished  amount  of  convenience. 
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In  the  United  States,  rail-roads  in  all  sections,  subservient  to  all 
interests,  commercial,  mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  trading, 
have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  337,  of  an  average  length  of 
34  miles.  Of  these,  200  rail-roads  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight 
years ;  each  new  one  has  necessarily  compelled  new  connections,  until 
the  whole  form  eight  routes  of  communication  across  the  continent, 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south;  and  the  connections  whidi  complete 
the  rails  between  New-Orleans  and  Augusta,  Mame,  via  New- York 
and  Boston,  are  being  rapidly  supplied.  We  may  briefly  sketch  the 
roads  on  one  of  these  great  routes,  say  Augusta  to  Mobile : 

Name  of  Road.                                      Points  of  Connection.                   Ifiles.  Fare. 

Kennebec  dc  Portland Aagnsta  to  Poxtland 60  $1  50 

Boston  Jt  Maine Portland  to  Boston Ill  2  00 

Boston  &  Worcester Boston  to  Worcester 45  1  15 

Western Worcester  to  Springfield. 54  150 

Bprinfffield  Jt  New-Haven Sorinsfield  to  New-Haren 63  1  75 

New-York  &  New-Haven NewHaven  to  New-York 76  1  50 

New-York  &  Philadelphia New-York  to  Philadelphia 87  3  00 

Philadelphia  &  Baltimore Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 98  3  10 

Washington  Branch Baltimore  to  Washington 40  1  80 

Bichmond  &,  F redericksbnrg Washington  to  Richmond. 130  5  50 

Bichmond  &  Petorsborgh Richmond  to  Petersburg 11  1  00 

Petersborgh Petersburg  to  Weldon 43  3  00 

Wilmington  &  Weldon Weldon  to  Wilmington 134  5  00 

Wilmington  &  Manchester Wilmington  to  Manebestar 166  6  00 

Camden  Branch Manchester  to  Brownsville, 37  1  75 

South  Carolina Brownsville  ro  Angusta 75  3  OO 

Lagrange Atlanta  to  West  Point 67  3  50 

Montgomery  &,  West  Point. West  Point  to  Montgomery 8S  4  00 

This  chain  of  1,40((  miles  is  formed  by  eighteen  entirely  distinct 
roads,  the  connection  of  each  of  which  is  based  only  upon  mutual  in- 
terest. Tlie  charge  on  the  whole  route  is  $49,  or  about  B^  cts.  per 
mile,  average — the  charge  being  much  higher  per  mile  upon  the 
southern  than  upon  the  northern  roads,  a  fact  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  consider  the  comparative  influence  of  rail- 
roads north  and  south.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  raiUroad  in 
operation  in  1852  is  11,665,  and  the  cost  $385,150,848,  which  is  aa 
average  of  $29,000  per  mile.  The  cost  in  the  New-England  states  is 
much  higher  per  mile  than  either  in  the  southern  or  the  western* 
The  following  table  gives  the  length  and  cost  in  each  state : 

BECAPITT7LATI0N. 

Vo.ofiua-   MUMfaopnA-   IClMiaMaw 
tngrt.       tion  ioeliMlliif    ofeooMnwIioB. 

StelM                                                                                   bno«hM.  Cm, 

Maine 10 283 175 •8.191,693 

New-Hampshire. 16 463 76 14,144,755 

Vermont 9 369 167 13,llf|553 

Massachusetts 37 1,153 67 51,884,571 

Khodelsland 1 50 — 3,614484 

Connecticut 13 670 64 18,198!509 

NewYork 44 1,946 946 67,686,155 

New-Jersej 10 890 40 7,445,000 

Pennsylvania 51....J,323 535 49,662,916 

Delaware 1 16 — 600,000 

Maryland 3 355 172 14,290503 

Virginia 16 465 735 6^*431 

North  Carolina 3 249 223 4,10oi)00 

South  Carolina 7 383 403 6,703676 

O^r^ 13 604 i  181 15,100;080 
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KcofaQ-   MlMhoMm. 


Cort 

Florida 2 54 — $250,000 

Alabama 7 135 953 1,936,208 

MiaaUaippi „ 4 100 518 1,770,000 

Lomsiana 7 117 25 1,131.000 

Texas 1 •— 72 

Teanesaee 7 134 558 8,800.000 

Kentucky 6 93 446 1,7.M.226 

Ohio 26 890 1,481 17,066,661 

Michigan 4 474 — 8,656,340 

Indiana 20 538 1,117 9,690,000 

Blinoia 14 271 1,606 5,100,000 

Missoori 2 — 249 — 

Iowa 1 — 180 

Wiiconain 2 SO 236 400,000 

Total 337      11,565  11,928  $335,150,848 

The  press  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  expresses  ^  well-founded 
surprise  at  the  great  and  rapid  progress  which  rail-roads  present  in 
the  United  States.  In  1846-47  an  immense  revulsion  overtook 
every  quarter  of  the  British  Islands,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  centered  upon  rail-road  speculation.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  money  expended  on  these  works  from  1840  to  1850  was  £250,- 
000,000  in  ten  years,  a  sum  which  seems  to  have  exhausted  the 
floating  means  of  a  country  whose  boasted  wealth  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  time 
$350,000,000  were  expended  in  rail-roads,  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  money  market.  This  sum  was  one-fourth  the 
English  expenditure,  but  from  the  supposed  comparative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  its  apparent  influence  upon  the  floating  capital 
should  have  been  as  marked,  if  other  circumstances  were  the  same. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  the  value  of  rail-road  shares  and  securi- 
ties has  continued  to  improve.  In  fact,  the  increasing  supply  and  the 
influence  of  the  rail-roads  seem  to  be  to  place  more  money  in  the 
market  than  is  absorbed  in  their  construction.  The  great  distinction 
between  American  and  English  roads  exists  in  the  abundance  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  follow  the 
streams  where  there  are  no  rail-roads,  but  the  latter  where  they  ex- 
ist. The  cost  of  rail-roads  in  the  United  States  is  so  low  as  to  bear 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wealth  developed  through  their 
means.  If  we  compare  an  English  agricultural  road  with  a  United 
States  agricultural  road,  we  have  results  nearly  thus : 

pMratoaoa  tMgftoTnMdik.  Cotf.  OMipar        JUetiptaftc 

ofdbtrlet.  biUm.  mil*.  8«p(.;iU«. 

Southern  Michigan...    169,200 ......245 $4,675,000..  30.000... $113,215 

Saatern  CoonCies 1,450,270 322^ 6 1,500,000.. 200,000 300,025 

Thus  the  English  road,  commanding  nine  times  the  population, 
costs  ten  times  as  much  per  mile,  and  receives  but)  little  more  than 
double  the  income  of  the  American  road.  The  receipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish road  are  $250  per  mile  per  week,  and  of  the  American  ro^ 
$114  per  mile  per  week.  Why  does  this  United  States  road  give  so 
vast  an  income  in  proportion  to  population  and  cost  as  compared 
with  the  English  road  1  The  reason  is  to  be  discovered  probably  in 
VOL.  I.  88 
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the  moving  character  of  the  people,  and  in  the  fact  that  every  foot  of 
ffround  passed  over  by  the  American  road  yields  almost  without  la» 
bor  an  addition  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
English  road  runs  through  an  old  country  where  the  people  had  fuilj 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  land  before  rail-roads  were  invented, 
and  where  (so  to  speak)  sedentary  habits  have  prevailed  for  a  thou* 
sand  years. 

The  influence  of  a  rail-road,  in  promoting  travel  and  stimulating 
traffic  along  their  lines,  is  most  remarkable.  It  has  frequently  been 
the  case  that  rail-roads  have  been  opposed  in  certain  districts,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  little  or  no  travel  to  support  it ;  and  when  the  great 
success  of  any  particular  work  is  pointed  out,  the  reply  is,  that  "  they 
are  more  busy  or  traveling  districts."  The  great  fact  is  uniformly- 
overlooked  that  it  is  facility  of  communication  which  causes  travel. 
A  people  who  live  on  the  seaboard  are  seamen  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  not  that  they  are  naturally  so,  but  the  facility  of  navigation 
prompts  the  employment.  When,  therefore,  a  district  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  locomotion  of  its  people,  it  is  because  the  means  of  loco- 
motion are  scarce  or  dear.  Wherever  the  means  of  travel  have 
been  introduced,  passengers  and  freight  have  multiplied  wonderfully, 
following  the  universal  law  of  increase  of  traffic,  when  obstacles, 
natural  or  legal,  are  removed.  The  great  barrier  between  consumer 
and  producer  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  this  is  made  up  of  time 
and  labor  employed  on  it ;  where  both  these  items  are  reduced,  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  industry  which  the  producers  can  enjoy  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  because  those  who  step  in  between 
them  get  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  aver- 
age distances  traveled  by  each,  on  the  oldest  roads  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  years  1846  and  1851 : 

/ 1846. ,       , ^1851. * 

i    i4   .|      1^     H     'li       ^i    s.    ^5 

I  II  4     li   11  ^rl     it  zi  d 

&  SI    i      ^§    ^1     ^g      ^.g   ^-    ,. 

Lowell 1835..  S0..4OQ,e56..  8,411. 457.. M.96..   569,384..  8,968.904..  15.74.. 8  pr«ft. 

Worcester 1835..  45.. 470^10..  1S,766.5S3. .27.14..  1,100,780.. StV»6,684..  18.38.. 74    '* 

Fitchbarg 1845..  51. .337,034..  6,981,873.. 18.29.. I,»;i.l69.. 14,904,109.. Ili28..8^    •* 

ConnectreaftRiY.1846..  50..  185,190..  1,36^.800..  7.39..   263,706..  3,676,863..  13.94.. 

OldColoojr 1845..  37.. 213,144..  3.459,291..  1 6 J22..   630,589..  9,161,762..  14.58.. 3     •• 

Providence 1835..  41. .476.6)5..  7,453,177.. 15.68..   611,020..  9,361,383..  15.1 5. .64    « 

B.  and  Maine,....  1848..  74. .460.426..  9,474,241. .30.57.. 1,449,631.. 23.538,081. .16.2S..7 

Exeter 1841..  65..786.756..1S,574.S86..15  98..   098,356..  10.654,945..  10.73.. 8 

Ifeshua 1838..  15.. 193,273..  8,678,518..  13.93..   838,888..  8,686.656..  13.    ..94 

Weitern 1841..156..365,664..14,3ir8.181..58.73..   470,905.. 22^2,614.. 47.05.. 8 

Total, ^-..  8,778.296    78.443.440   20.76    7.583.648  124.946.900  IqIt 

ISotherf 284,638     2,807,869    10.       1,927,210    27,969,285 

In  this  table  it  ^11  be  observed  that  the  Connecticut  valley  road 
is  the  only  one  on  which  the  distance  per  passenger  was  not  shorten- 
ed. The  reason  is  that  the  road  itself  was  only  37  miles  long  in  1846. 
The  18  unentered  roads  were  not  sufficiently  complete  at  the  firs}  pe- 
riod to  afford  a  comparison. 

Inasmuch  as  time  is  the  chief  object  in  transporting  food,  a  rail-road 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour,  which  is  Sie  usual  rate  for 
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freight  trains,  will  in  three  hours  bring  produce  45  miles,  while  a 
wagon  will  in  the  same  time  have  oome  but  15  miles.  Thus  the  ri^ 
dius  of  the  curde  of  country  which  supplies  the  city  is  increased  three 
times,  but  the  quantity  of  land  is  increased  as  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius, that  is  to  say,  nine  times ;  an  increased  speed  would  easily  raise 
this  to  16  times  or  more.  By  this  means  the  value  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  becomes  equalized  over  a  much  larger  surfkccL 
while  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  modifies  the  rents  which  would 
otherwise  become  enormous  at  the  business  centre,  and  the  city  pop- 
ulation spreads  over  a  large  surface.  In  a  commercial  city  the  pro- 
fits  of  its  commerce  and  the  attending  local  mechanical  arts,  must  sup- 
ply its  citizens  with  rent,  food  and  fuel,  l^ese  aggr^ate  profits  are 
held  in  check  by  the  competition  of  rival  cities,  and  the  distributive 
net  profits  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  terms  on  which  • 
the  three  necessaries  mentioned  can  be  procured.  In  relation  to 
dwellings,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  within  a  conve* 
nient  distance  of  the  places  of  business,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
distance  depends  upon  the  time  and  money  consumed  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  necessari- 
ly crowded  within  a  small  space,  because  mercantile  economy  of  time 
requires  that  all  the  places  to  which  merchants  and  deders  are  called 
many  times  each  day  in  the  course  of  their  business,  should  be  readily 
accessible.  The  exchange,  the  custom-house,  the  banks,  brokers,  ship- 
ping, warehouses  and  other  dealers,  all  require  to  be  within  reach,  and 
the  country  merchants,  making  up  a  stock  of  assorted  goods,  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  traveling  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another* 
Each  and  all  desire  to  get  through  as  much  business  as  possible  in  a 
day.  Therefbre  time  and  distance  must  be  economized,  and  most 
merchants  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  high  rent  within  the  busiest  circle, 
than  a  lower  one  at  a  locality  more  remote.  Where  the  means  of 
travel  between  those  localities  and  dwellings  are  few  and  costly,  the 
utmost  economy  of  room  is  practised.  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  rail-rood  accommodation  than  most 
cities,  and  its  statistics  of  population  indicate  their  influence  in  the 
manner  we  have  pointed  out.  The  state  census  for  the  year  1850, 
gives  the  population  of  Boston,  and  of  the  seven  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  within  a  circle  of  five  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  city  and  those  surrounding  towns : 

iBcwMt  P«r  Pit  I*«r  Par 

ino.  p«rou)t       ISie.       CMit.  18S0.         «wt.  1S40.       ecat.  18S0.      omi 

Borton 88460..86....4S.S96....28....«l,3M....43....M.88S....&2....a88.788....tt 

7  towus,  6  niilw,  15^0. .86.. ..18,647.. ..26.. ..25,960.. ..36.. ..07,612.. ..46....  68,008.. ..81 
16    "    10    »•       19,728..S0.... 83,700.. ..68.. ..80.622 40,483.... 80...    54,880.. ..28 

In  the  decade  ending  with  1840  Boston  showed  a  great  increase,  aid 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase  of  Boston  and  the  surrounds 
ing  towns  was  the  same  in  that  period ;  but  in  the  decade  ending 
with  1850,  the  pressure  upon  Boston,  and  the  enhanced  facilities  for 
extending  dwellings  more  remote  from  business  localities,  and  yet  ao- 
cessiUe  in  the  same  time,  have  produced  the  vast  increase  of  81  per 
cent  in  the  adjoinbg  towns,  which  have  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
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the  proportionate  increase  of  Boston,  great  as  that  has  been,  h  wOl 
be  observed  that  the  radius  round  Boston,  within  which  ]ine  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  situated,  is  constantly  contracting. 

The  effect  of  rail-roads  is  eminently  to  facilitate  this'oontracdoii 
within  certain  distances,  and  they  are  the  average  which  goods  and 
passengers  travel  upon  rail-roads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
particular  returns  are  not  made  of  the  rail-road  traffic  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  immense  changes  wfaicit 
are  being  wrought  upon  values  and  property  through  their  operations. 
The  returns  of  the  Massachusetts  roads  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  the  movement  of  passengers  and  goods  show  not 
only  that  the  distances  which  they  average  are  very  much  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  constantly  decreasing.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  Massachusetts  rail-roads  in  the  aggregate,  we  find  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  exported, 
with  a  continually  decreasing  average  distance,  as  follows  : 

TONS  OF  MBBCHANDISE  AND   KUHBER  OP   PASSENQEBS   TRANSPORTED  ON  TBB  XA8SA- 
CHUBBTT8  RAIL-R0AD8,  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  MILKS  TBAYELSD  BT  EACH. 


Tom  Mnicd         Tdm  carried      Ar«n(«  niUs        PMaanffmi       Ko.  c«ni«d    Avenfe  anU* 


OMinU* 


1846 1,334»944.... 40.634,074 30^3 4,069,934....  84,860,600 20.73 

1847 1,769,332. ...66,187 .617 37.46. ...5,556,576.. ..103,037,484. ...18.32 

l848 1,958,331. ...67,021,613.... 34.22 7.336,251 126,371,239 17.28 

l849 2,167,754.... 70,848,225 32.68....  8,78d,589 144,305,281 16.43 

l850 2,219,050.... 72,523,280 32.68.  ,...8,856,666.— 147,888,397 16.6a 

l851 2,260,366 70,205,310 31.05 9,510,858.  ...152,916,183 16.07 

While  the  number  of  passengers  entered  upon  the  books  has  c<»i- 
siderably  more  than  doubled,  the  average  distance  to  which  they  are 
transported  has  diminished  one-fiflh — ^viz. :  from  20  to  16  miles  each. 
In  relation  to  freight,  the  same  general  feature  is  apparent,  but  in  a 
less  marked  degree.  The  result  is  varied  by  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  Uie  year  1847,  in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  &nn 
produce  sought  the  seaboards,  by  every  possible  channel,  regardless 
of  expense,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  where  exorbitant  prices  remune- 
rated every  means  of  transport.  The  large  proportion  of  this  .pro- 
duce which  came  from  the  west  over  the  Western  Kail-road,  raised  the 
average  distance  to  which  freight  was  transported  in  that  year  seven 
per  cent.  Since  then  the  average  is,  like  that  of  passengers,  dimin- 
ishing. It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  way- 
passengers  on  the  Western  road  is  greater  than  that  of  way -freights, 
although  both  increase  in  a  manner  to  show  the  proportion  to  which 
business  aggregates  along  the  line  of  a  road  in  comparison  with  its 
through  business.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  miles  run, 
and  through  and  way-passengers  transported  over  the  road  during  the 
years  1842  and  1851: 

1842.  1858. 

IfilM 397.295 774,609 

Through-paBsengera 18,570 33,971 

Way-passengere 171,866 «...  45,933 

Thus,  on  the  other  railroads  of  Massachusetts  of  completed 
lengths,  the  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  diminished  from. 
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20.76  to  16.47  mUes,  or  four  miles  each.  On  the  Western  road  the 
average  distance  of  all  passengers  is  nearly  one-third  its  length.  On 
the  others  it  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  length.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  western  business  is 
through  travel ;  but  it  seems  on  that  road,  as  on  all,  that  the  local 
business  built  up  on  the  line  of  the  road  is  rapidly  reducing  the  pro- 
portion. Hie  goods  carried  on  the  Western  have  diminished  ten 
miles  in  average  distance  since  1847 ;  although  the  whole  quantity 
carried  is  the  same  in  1851  as  in  1847.  These  are  very  remarkable 
results,  and  indicate  very  clearly  the*  rapidity  with  which  cheap  and 
prompt  intercourse  develops  local  business — the  whole  showing  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  at  Uie  commercial  emporium.  Thus  a  long 
road  on  its  first  construction  carries  passengers  through  between  its 
most  distant  points,  but  gradually  lateral  connections  are  formed — 
tributary  channels  find  thdir  way  from  all  sections  on  either  side- 
depots  spring  upy  and,  more  especially  in  a  new  country,  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  freight  bears  a  lai^er  ratio  to  the  whole  sum,  even 
although  that  portion  of  the  business  also  increases  in  magnitude.  The 
expenses  of  the  work  in  the  same  manner  diminish  in  proportion  to  its 
revenue ;  because,  through  the  accessions  of  way-travel,  the  vehicles 
become  more  completely  loaded — the  engines  are  taxed  to  an  extent 
nearer  ^ir  capacities  without  much  increase  in  expense.  The  road- 
bed becoming  more  settled  and  firm,  require  annually  less  outlay  to 
rectify  those  derangements  which  at  first  occur  by  reason  of  the  un- 
equal manner  in  which  the  embankments  solidify. 
'  The  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  permanent  way  gradually  diminishes 
for  the  first  few  years,  until,  through  the  dilapidation  of  rails  by  wear, 
they  require  to  be  renewed.  The  rolling  stock  probably  undergoes 
each  year  as  mueh  repair  as  keeps  it  as  good  as  new,  and  this  one  year 
with  another  will  not  much  vary.  The  expenses  of  a  long  road  are 
also  in  proportion  much  less  than  a  short  one,  because  the  same  stock 
and  agents  which  are  on  duty  to  run  150  miles,  may  run  double  the 
dbtances  with  very  little  increase  of  expense,  and  the  increased  dis- 
tance brings  in,  by  way  travel,  a  larger  addition  to  the  revenue. 
Where  the  number  of  trains  and  engines  or  their  speed  is  increased,  a 
direct  addition  is  made  to  the  expense,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
nice  calculation  in  a  management  to  decide  how  many  trains  shall 
run  on  a  given  track,  and  at  what  rates  to  produce  the  greatest  net 
profit.  Too  few  trains  will  not  accommodate  the  public,  and  too 
many  will  damage  profits.  The  groscT  profits  of  a  company  are  made 
up  from  an  aggregate  of  small  profits,  and  therefore,  by  judiciously 
diminishing  the  profit  derived  from  each  single  passenger,  the  total 
profits  from  the  aggregate  trafiic  may  be  enhanced. 

Under  these  circumstances  have  the  New-England  states  illustrated 
the  fact  that  rail-roads  and  communities  react  upon  each  other  with  con- 
tinually  increasing  benefits.  The  capital  invested  in  these  works  has 
paid  large  dividends.  The  property  of  the  state  has  increased  from 
#309,878,329  in  1840,  to  $597,936,995  in  1850.  The  population  of 
the  state  is,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
ftke^earsyasfi^llows: 
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PopolaHoa  Ttmnagtn  ftrntrnftn  P—gi« 

ISM 8M,481 4,082,934 5 tS^lSJCS 

1851..., 1,060,200 .9^10,858 0| 3,535»188 

Thus,  the  proportion  of  travel  to  population  has  doubled  in  fire 
years,  and  the  amount  paid  for  fitres  has  increased  75  per  oent 

If  tiiis  has  been  the  effect  in  an  old,  settled  country,  one  whieh  hm 
a  greater  number  of  miles  of  railroad  to  population  than  any  other 
district  of  the  Union,  how  much  broader  is  the  field  of  operation  in 
those  western  and  southern  states  where  the  value  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world  depends  on  the  fadlitiee  with  which  it  can  be  made 
available  in  the  thickly  settled  districts.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case 
of  the  Michigan  road  above  moitioned,  as  compared  with  an  Englisli 
road,  that  the  monthly  receipts  do  not  depend  upon  the  actual  num- 
ber of  the  population  through  which  t^e  road  runs.  It  is  undoubted* 
ly  the  case,  that  in  a  newly-settled  country  the  coarse  products  would 
find  cheaper  transport  by  water  carriage;  but  experience  has  settled 
&vorably  the  question  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  raO-roads  to  carry 
freight  profitably  in  almost  any  section,  and  also,  that  the  mann- 
fkctoriee  which  spring  up  on  every  available  site  along  the  route, 
aupply  certainly  increasing  quantities  of  more  profitable  freight  to  the 
road.  Sites  for  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneries,  fiM^tories,  mines, 
^rged,  and  every  descnptaon  of  natural  material  and  facility  for  manu- 
fitcturing  purposes,  are  laid  open  by  the  operation  of  a  raU-road,  and 
ihey  all  fiimish  it  freight. 

The  cities  of  New- York  and  New-Orleans  are  soon  to  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rails  through  new  and  sparsely  settled  couli- 
iries.  During  the  present  winter  t£e  connection  between  New-Yorir 
and  Qiioa£:o,  961  miles,  will  be  complete,  bringing  the  two  dties 
within  42  hours  of  each  other;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  sketch  the 
leading  links  in  this  great  chain.  From  the  moment  De  Witt  Qin- 
ton's  plan  of  connecting  the  Erie  lake  with  tide- water  was  perfected, 
a  strong  desire  seized  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  American  con 
tinent  to  prosecute  similar  works.  The  ^  great  fact"  had  been  appa- 
rent, that  natural  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  might  be  overcome  by 
the  science  of  the  engineer.  Hence  a  universal  desire  to  put  that 
science  in  requisition.  The  most  ready  means  that  presented  them- 
selves were  government  aid,  and  all  the  western  states,  Dlinois,  In* 
diana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  New- York  projected  vast  sdiemes  of  im- 
provements which  were  to  be  completed  with  money  borrowed  on 
state  credit  Qiarters  on  the  most  liberal  scale  were  granted  to  al- 
most all  applicants,  and  immense  works  were  undertaken.  Hie 
financial  storm,  however,  overtook  them,  and  bankrupt  states  had  no 
recourse  but  to  abandon  the  half-completed  works  to  their  fate. 
Among  these  works,  j>erhaps  the  most  important  was  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, stretching  469  miles  through  the  lower  tier  of  counties  to  Li^e 
Erie.  In  aid  of  this  the  state  subscribed  $8,000,000,  and  private  in* 
dividuals  $1,500,000.  This  money  was  expended,  and  fiffy-lbmr 
miles  of  the  road  only  completed,  although  more  or  less  work  was 
done  along  the  whole  line.  The  company  were  then  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  total  ruin  seemed  to  have  of«r 
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Uken  it  At  about  die  time  that  this  project  was  started,  Midiigan  pro> 
jeoted  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  embracing  537  miles  of 
ndl-road,  231  imles  of  canal  and  321  miles  of  river  navigation*  Of 
these  rail-roads,  two  were  to  run  parallel  to  each  other  across  her  noble 
peninsula,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Michigan.  .  The  most 
northerly  of  these  was  called  the  Central  Rail-road,  and  was  destined 
to  connect  Detroit  with  St.  Joseph's.  The  other  was  called  the 
Southern,  and  was  to  run  from  Monroe  to  Iiake  Michigan.  For  the 
construction  of  these  works  mainly,  the  state  issued  what  is  called 
the  $5,000,000  loan  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  paid 
the  first  instalment  and  failed,  leaving  the  state  bankriapt^  with  its 
two  roads  partly  built 

The  Erie  Bail-road  struggled  for  years  under  mismanagementi 
with  varying  fortunes,  and  finally,  came  to  a  dead  stand  in  1844, 
when  there  were  fifly  miles  only  in  operation,  whidi  had  cost 
$3,000,000,  loaned  by  the  state,  $1,498,593  subscribed  by  stock- 
holders, and  $597,072  of  debt— making  $5,095,665  for  50  miles  of 
road,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  $122,768  in  that  year.  A  new  or* 
ganization  of  the  company  was  then  made,  with  Horatio  Allen,  Esq^, 
as  presid^it.  This  board  applied  to  the  city  for  aid,  which  was  de- 
clined; books  were  then  opened  for  private  subscription,  without 
success.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  outstanding  was  th^ 
15,845,  and  the  board  called  in  $5  per  share,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, and  4,290  shares  were  forfeited.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, sufficiently  discouraging  it  will  be  readily  admitted.  Soon 
after,  a  new  organization  took  place,  Benjamin  Loder,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent. This  direction  came  in  like  a  northwester,  and  the  road  im- 
mediately began  to  stretch  its  length.  The  state  waived  its  claim 
for  $3,000,000  wasted  upon  the  route.  The  old  stock  was  cvit  down 
50  per  cent,  making  $3,736,400  surrendered  in  favor  of  subscribers 
to  n^w  stock.  The  result  was,  its  rapid  progress  to  completion,  from 
New- York  to  Dunkirk,  in  1851.  m  1852  its  position  Is,  as  com- 
pared with  1842,  as  follows : 

Miles  of  trftck.  fCoaL  loeorae. 

1844 50 $5,095,656. $122,788 

1853 560 19,000,000 8,500,000 

While  this  matter  was  progressing  in  New-York,  matters  were 
ripening  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana.  These  stated,  as  we  have  said, 
failed.  It  had  possession,  however,  of  the  Central  road,  146  miles 
in  length,  and  which  had  cost  $2,238,289^  and  the  Southern  road,  68 
miles  in  length,  whiph  had  cost  $1,125,590 ;  cost  of  both  roads 
$3^3,880 ;  and  the  state  had  qutstanding  its  bonds  for  $5,943,324, 
which  it  could  not  pay.  In  these  circumstances,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  a  bill  was  passed,  the  Butler  Act,  providing  for 
the  sale .  of  the  roads  to  private  companies  in  exchange  for  state 
bonds.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Central  road  was  sold  to  a 
Boston  company  for  $2,000,000 ;  and  another  act  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Southern  road  for  $500,000.  The  company  which  made  the 
latter  purchase  did  not  progress  mudi ;  they  were  constrained  in  1849 
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to  sell  out  their  rights  to  new  parties,  under  whose  direction  the  road 
approached  the  Indiana  state  line.  The  company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Northern  Indiana  road,  whidi  prolongs  the 
Michigan  Southern  to  Laporte,  by  which  these  two  companies  in  effect 
became  one,  and  they  jointly  leased,  from  the  Baf&lo  and  Mississippi 
Bail-road  corporation,  the  route  from  Laporte  to  thellllinois  state  line, 
whence  the  line  is  completed  to  Chicago  under  the  Illinois  general 
rail-road  law.'  This  whole  line,  246  miles,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Chicago,  was  opened  July  1,  1852,  having  cost,  up  to  that  time,  as 
above  stated,  $5,000,000,  say  $20,000  per  mile,  in  running  order. 
This  road  was,  in  some  portion  of  its  progress,  built  for  $1,700  per 
mile,  little  more  expense  being  necessary  than  to  lay  the  rails  on  the 
rich  and  fine  soil. 

The  prolongation  of  this  road-  through  Illinois  towards  New-Or- 
leans to  Cairo,  is  at  once  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  and  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  individual  enterprise  and  skill.  The  Illinois 
Central  Rail-road  was  one  of  the  works  projected  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  during  its  season  of  "  day  dreaming,"  when  a  state  with  about 
40,000  small  farmers  for  all  its  occupants  authorized  the  contraction  of 
$12,000,000  debt  for  the  construction  of  public  works  through  lands 
which  hardly  any  then  living  might  hope  to  see  settled.  The  Central 
road  was  to  run  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  city  of  Cairo  is  located,  northerly  to  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  Canal,  thence  northeasterly  to  Chicago,  iind 
northerly  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  On  this  work 
$1,100,000  borrowed  money  was  expended,  and  it  was  abandoned 
with  the  failure  of  the  state.  The  matter  so  remained  until  1850, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  Illinois,  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  work, — 1st.  200  feet  wide,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  for  right  of  way.  2d.  The  right  to  take  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  its  structure.  3d.  Every  alternate  section  of  land  de- 
signated by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  and  in  case  the  lands  are  already  occupied,  equivalent  lots 
elsewhere  may  be  taken.  Theae  lands  not  to  be  sold  until  50  miles 
of  road  are  completed. 

The  subsequent  survey  and  location  of  the  road  determined  its 
length  at  670  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  land  thus  donated  at  2,672,- 
800.  Certain  far-seeing  capitalists,  basing  their  views  upon  the 
known  effect  of  rail-ways  in  evolving,  so  to  speak,  from  the  soil  fkt. 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  itself,  immediately  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  take  the  grantof  lands  off  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
put  the  work  in  operation,  with  a  single  track,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road,  by  July,  1854.  Pursuant  to  this  proposition, 
the  state  (Feb.  1851)  incorporated  Robert  Schuyler,  Morris  Ketchum, 
Jonathan  Sturgis  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Illinois  Central 
Bail-road,"  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  endowing  them  with  h per- 
petual charter,  and  investing  them  with  all  necessary  rights  an  d 
privileges  to  build  the  roads,  and  with  the  lands  and  rights  granted  to 
the  state  by  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  Sept,  1850  ;  upon  the 
deposit  of  $200^000,  say  20  per  cent  of  the  capital,  tiie  governor 
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to  deliver  to  the  company  a  deed  in  fee^imple  of  all  the  lands  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  also  all  the  remains  of  the  old  road  on 
which  the  state  had  expended  its  $1,100,000.  This  property  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  and  two  others,  as 
trastees,  to  secure  bonds  issued  by  the  company  and  countersigned  by 
the  trustees,  bearing  not  higher  than  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  in  1875.  When  50  miles  of  the 
road  are  in  operation,  the  trustees  to  proceed  to  sell  the  lands,  and 
redeem  or  purchase  the  bonds  with  the  proceeds ;  the  state  to  re^ 
ceive  fVom  the  eompany  annually  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of 
the  road  forever  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  charter,  the  company  standing  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tractor with  the  state,  to  build  the  road  on  certain  conditions,  whidi 
being  fulfilled,  the  state  has  scarcely  any  further  control  over  the 
company,  the  United  States  being  the  only  arbitrator  between  them ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1851,  the  company,  through  its  president, 
Bobert  Schuyler,  Esq.,  accepted  the  charter.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
the  governor  of  Illinois  executed  the  deed  of  lands  and  property  in 
fee  to  the  company.  On  the  same  day  the  company  executed  the 
deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  two  others, 
of  all  the  property  contained  in  the  deed,  to  secure  the  7  per  cent, 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  company,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  the  lands  to 
aid  in  making  good  any  possible  deficit  in  the  interest  fund,  and  the 
balance  to  redeem  the  principal. 

The  execution  of  this  deed  of  trust  completed  the  organization  of 
the  company.  They  then  organize  an  engineer  corps  for  the  location 
of  the  route  and  the  survey  and  occupation  of  the  lands.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grant  was  equal  to  8,840  acres  for  each  mile  of 
road.  The  main  road  runs  117  miles  directly  from  Cairo;  thence 
travels  through  a  most  magnificent  country  on  the  east  to  Chicago, 
on  the  west  to  Galena  ;  thus  forming  almost  two  roads,  running 
longitudinally  through  the  state — ^making  in  all  670  miles  of  road, 
which  would  give  2,572,800  acres,  apportioned  as  follows  : 

AerM.  y«]M. 

ToMeiii«o<m«tr«cUoB,7per«eDt.boBdf 2,000,000 S21,40u.0OO 

**  constituie  part  of  interast  Aind 250.000 2.700.000 

"       »•  a  eonUDgont  Aind 322,800 8,400.000 

Total .aerei,  2,572,800  $27,500,000 

The  interest  on  the  construction  bonds  depends  upon  the  capital  of 
the  company,  the  income  of  the  road  and  the  sales  of  the  land.  The 
bondholder  is  secured  not  only  by  all  these  lands,  but  also  by  the 
expenditure  of  his  own  money  for  their  improvement;  that  is  to  say, 
he  holds  the  lands  and  the  road  too,  until  he  is  paid. 

Thus,  if  the  road  costs  the  same  as  the  Michigan  Southern,  say 
120,000  per  mile,  the  amount  will  be  $13,400,000.  If  this  money 
is  raised  upon  the  bonds,  the  landholder  will  have  to  secure  his  prin* 
eipal  670  miles  of  rail- road  in  operation,  running  through  the  most  de* 
sirable  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  country  in  the  world, 
and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York,  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  Union.    £eside$  thi$ 
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rooif  be  will  hold  2,000,000  acres  of  the  land  along  its  route,  thevaliia 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  land  which  would  not  sell 
at  the  government  price  of  |li25  per  acre,  has  within  a  few  weeka 
sold  at  $7  per  acre  in  anticipation  of  the  influence  of  the  road.  At 
this  rate  the  lands  are  worth  $14,000,000  now,  but  at  the  same  rate 
of  progression  for  all  qualities  the  j  are  worth  $30,000,000.  This  land 
with  the  road  itself  forms  a  perfect  security.  There  can  be  none  bet^ 
ter.  The  interest  of  the  bonds  does  not  depend  for  its  jpayment  upon 
either  the  cash  capital  of  the  company  or  Uie  income  or  a  road  which 
will  not  be  second  to  any  in  the  country  in  profit,  but  it  has  a  separate 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  meet  it,  and  Is  beyond  contingency. 
Of  these  bonds  $5,000,000  have  been  negotiated  in  London,  and 
70,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  wo^k  were  purchased,  half  cash  and 
half  bonds.  This  iron  has  since  risen  $15.00  per  ton  in  value,  which, 
if  the  company  were  to  sell,  would  give  them  now  a  profit  of  over 
$1,000,000.  The  50  miles  of  road  required  to  give  the  company  the 
right  to  sell  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron,  and  tlw  whole  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

We  have  b^n  thus  particular  in  the  detdls  of  these  great  worka» 
because  they  form  a  matter  for  future  reference,  and  because  these 
roads  afford  examples  of  the  success  of  bold,  private  enterprise 
where  governments  had  failed.  It  was  *an  operation  that  requires 
9k  good  name  more  than  wealth,  and  well  had  the  associated  gentlem^i 
earned  that  good  name.  Illinois  had  &llen  into  discredit  with  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  commercial  world,  and  men  who  could  command 
oonfidence  were  requisite.  The  great  value  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  for  rail-roads,  su^;ested 
the  fact  that  the  lands  granted  would,  if  properly  managed,  more 
than  build  the  road ;  and  the  operation  successnilly  carried  out  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  undertook  it,  the  mag- 
nificent property  of  a  rail^x>ad  670  miles  long,  in  full  operation, 
through  one  of  die  most  thriving  countries  of  the  world,  entirely  free 
of  cost,  and  also  of  the  benefits  which  the  construction  of  the  road 
brings  already  to  the  western  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  redprocisd  benefits  derived  by  the  road 
from  the  lands,  and  by  the  lands  from  the  road,  we  may  state  that 
the  public  lands  would  sell  in  limited  quantities  only  at  the  govern- 
ment minimum  price,  $1.25  ;  but  some  gentlemen  who  recently 
wished  to  purduise  a  tract  in  a  wild  region  on  the  Kinkakee  River, 
60  miles  from  Chicago,  but  on  the  line  of  the  road,  were  compelled 
to  give  $15,000  for  1,000  acres. 

During  the  late  land  sales  of  the  government  in  that  region,  the 
prices  ranged  $2  50  to  $7  per  acre,  and  were  kept  down  at  that  rate 
only  by  agreement  among  the  buyers  not  to  bid  on  each  other,  but 
to  divide  purchases.  These  lands,  some  of  them,  had  been  thirty  years 
in  the  market  without  buyers.  This  activity  and  rise  in  government 
lands  has  been  apparent  in  a  greater  degree  in  private  lands.  The 
federal  government,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  2,600,000  acres,  which  it 
might  in  time  have  sold  for  $3,300,000;  along  with  an  equal  quantity 
which  it  has  reserved,  making  $6,600,000 ;  but  this  reserved  lot  is  now 
sellbig  at  $5  average,  through  the  iufluence  of  the  road  built  with 
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the  quantity  granted.  It  will  bring  at  least  $15,000,000.  The 
government  will  thus  make  $9,000,000  by  giring  away  half,  and 
the  private  land-holders  will  make  at  least  $20,000,000.  Thus,  if  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  the  company  make  a  splendid  fortune,  they 
will  still  be  behind  the  government  and  the  citizens  in  profit. 

The  practical  operation  upon  private  lands  may  be  illustrated  by 
several  actual  sales  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  year, 
under  the  operation  and  within  the  influence  of  the  rail-road,  which  is 
already  causing  the  great  western  navigation  to  follow  its  route  in 
a  southerly  direction,  rather  than  to  push  west,  following  the  water- 
oourse.    The  follo¥ring  are  some  sales  of  land  in  Illinois : 

Lee  Coanl^— 1,800  acres  sold  at  $3  since  1842,  by  P.  S.  Wiseman— sold  at 

aucQon,  1858,  at i7  00 

Ogle  Coonty— 400  acres,  offered  without  takers,  at  $5,  in  1850 — sold  this  vear  at  19  00 
Ogle  Coanty— 300  acres,  Mr.  Armstrong  bought  in  1850  for  $2,100 — sold  this 

year  at 4,000  00 

Lee  Coaoty->S80  acres,  sold  by  Mr.  Barnet  in  1850  for  #1,000.  re-sold  for 2^  00 

Cook  County— 25  acres,  sold  in  1845  for  §300,  re-sold  in  1847  for  $1,200,  and  this 

year  for 12,000  00 

Ogle  Con Qty— Buffalo  Grove  lands,  held  at  $3,  have  sold  at 8  00 

Stephenson  Connty~l,200  acres  offered  in  ie49at$3,  sold  in  May  at 6  00 

O^  Coanty^-4,000  acres,  cost  $3|  in  1844,  now  offered  for  cash  at 9  00 

These  are  but  a  few  items  among  a  great  number,  and  we  mention 
ibem  here  as  an  indication  of  the  activity  which,  afler  a  slumber  of 
ten  years,  has  overtaken  the  rich  farm  lands  of  Illinois.  There  are, 
according  to  the  census,  5,114,041  acres  of  improved  land  in  Illinois. 
If  these  lands  were  like  the  former  alluded  to,  held  at  $3,  and  have 
now  doubled  in  value,  and  become  active  at  that  value,  the  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  state  has  doublea  by  the  mere  projection 
of  the  rail-road.  The  demand  for  the  lands  is  effective^  because  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  turned  upon  these  lands,  of  which  11,449,471 
acres  still  remain  unsold,  but  which,  as  stated  above,  at  the  late  land 
sales  of  the  government,  were  taken  up  at  a  range  of  $2^  and  $7  per 
acre. 

It  is  mainlv  by  this  process  that  rail-roads  universally  condense  and 
keep  active  the  population  of  districts,  and  what  is  remarkable,  that 
no  matter  where  a  rail-road  may  be  located,  the  receipts  from  freights 
always  increase  faster  than  from  passengers.  Take  the  following 
illustration : 

/-«— Maasaehnsettfl. »    *        Sonth  Carolina.         >  /——Erie  RaU-road.'— ^ 

1844 963,863 1,498,026 31 2,547....  176,591....     76,046-      45,408 

1851 2,650,465 3,525,118 664,184 -...287,341....  1,108,13  8..  1,163,535 

The  tonnage  per  mile  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  may  be  illustrated 
thus: 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1890.  1851. 

length  of  road,  miles 53....       62....       74 224 337-...       464 

Tons  carried 45,601.... 58,431.... 64,497.... 90,378 131,312 250,09« 

Tons  per  mile 900....     910....      870 400 400.. .t       350 

As  the  road  rapidly  extended  itself,  the  freight  maintained  its  ratio' 
per  mile  until  completed,  when  the  ratio  per  mile  immediately  began 
to  mcrease.  The  New-York  and  Hudi^on  Elver  Road  has  powerfoUj 
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operated  against  the  steamboat  interest,  and  everywhere  navigatioa 
contends  at  disadvantage  with  opposing  rails.  In  England,  the 
multiplying  of  rail-roads  has  operated  in  a  remarkable  degree  against 
the  coasting  tonnage,  and  sail  vessels  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of  London  by 
the  rail-roads.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  works  will  become 
the  great  feature  of  the  age,  and  the  means  of  carrying  migration  into 
the  southern  states.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  necessity  of 
New-Orleans,  which,  of  all  other  cities,  requires  rapid  and  prompt  com- 
munication vrith  distant  localities. 
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OXOGRAFHT,  CLIMATK,  GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  mSTORT,  COLOKIZATION,  P0P« 
ULATIOK,  AGRICULTUBB,  COMMERCE,  IMPROVEMENTS,  GOLD  MINES  AND 
PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Discovert. — The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, but  their  accounts  are  meagre  and  imperfect.  After  this  the 
western  shores  were  explored  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  In  1780  the  eastern  «id  northern  shores  were  ex- 
plored bjT  Capt  Cook,  who,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  named  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  New  South  Wales,  which  appellation 
one  of  the  colonies  still  Dears, 

Geographical  Features. — ^The  region  which  now  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Australia,  though  surrounded  by  water,  ana 
separating,  in  part,  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  truly  continental,  in  extent  reaching  from  10®  45'  S.  to 
380  45/  S.,  and  from  the  meridian  112°  20'  E.  to  153^  30'  E,  of 
Greenwich.  The  distance  from  north  to  south  between  its  extreme 
points  is  about  1,700  miles,  and  the  extreme  distance  east  and  west 
is  about  2,400  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2,690,310  square 
miles,  being  more  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
The  sea-coast  is  8,000  miles.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 
bays  and  harbors,  without  being  penetrated  by  any  large  body  of 
water,  excepting  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north.  The 
eastern  coast  from  Bass  Straits  to  York  Peninsula  is  bordered  by  a 
mountain  range,  which  is  continued  in  what  Leichart  calls  a  "  collar** 
around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  chain  is  highest  in  the  south 
among  the  Australian  Alps,  where  Mount  Kosciusko  attains  a 
height  of  6,500  feet  in  36^  20'  S.,  and  diminishing  towards  the  north  to 
Mount  Hinchinbrook,  3,500  feet  in  IS*'  22'  S.,  and  still  further  dimin- 
ishing  to  Pudding-pan  Hill,  384  feet  high,  m  the  latitude  of  1 1  °  19'  S. 
The  southern  coast,  along  Uie  western  portion  of  the  great  Australian 


*  Porter's  Progress  British  Empire.    Martin's  Aastrslia,  published  by  TaUis  &  Co* 
Vevf'York  &  Loadon,  1653;  Martin's  British  Colonies,  by  TalHs  S^  Ckx. 
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golf^  consists  of  a  low  and  sandy  calcareous  formation,  without  a 
single  water-course  for  800  miles ;  and  the  northwest  coast,  between 
the  parallels  of  16^  and  21^,  is  composed  of  sandy  beaches,  with  no 
indications  of  high  land  in  the  interior.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  Australia  is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  belt  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  Short  rivers  from  this  range  to  the  sea ;  and  on  the  interior 
slope,  it  is  supposed  rivers  flow  either  into  a  central  basin,  or  that  they 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  burning  sands  of  a  desert. 

The  coral  formation  in  the  sea  north  and  east  of  Australia  is  of 
yast  extent;  one,  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  extends  about  1,100  geo- 
graphical miles  along  the  northeastern  coast,  and  at  a  mean  distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  shore. 

CuMATE. — ^The  climate  of  Australia  is  remarkably  salubrious,  ex- 
cept the  marshes  on  the  northwest.  All  the  explorers  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  uniform  health  they  enjoyed  ;  and  the  robustness  soon  ac- 
quired by  the  residents  in  the  Bush  indicates  the  favorable  influence 
of  the  climate  on  health.  The  south  wind  is  cold,  and  is  invariably  in- 
dicated by  a  rise  in  the  barometer.  Eain  usually  commences  in  the 
northeast,  and  gradually  the  wind  changes  to  the  northwest.  The  sky 
is,  generaJiy  speaking,  without  a  cloud,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  is  even  distressing ;  flne  print  can  be  easily  read  by  its  light. 

Dr.  Lang  speaks  thus  of  the  climate : 

^  For  eiffht  months  of  the  year,  from  March  to  NoTember,  the  climate  of  New 
South  Wales  is  delightful.  The  tkj  is  seldom  clouded,  and  for  weeks  together 
the  sun  looks  down  in  unveiled  beauty.  Refreshing  showers  in  ordinaiy  seasons 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  it  sometimes  rains  as  heavily  as  within  the  tropics.  It 
seldom  freezes  in  Sydney,  and  never  snows,  but  fires  are  requisite  durine  the  day 
in  the  winter  months,  and  for  a  considerable  time  longer  m  the  mommgs  and 
evenings.  During  summer  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom rising  higher  than  75  deg." 

THX  miK  AWUXh  TKHPSBATUftS  OT  POST  ilOKiOlT. 

Years.  Summer.  Winter.  DUforenee. 

1842 68.390 67.065 11.365 

1843 67.987 57.473 10.614 

1844 66.731 66.245 10.486 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Port  Macquarie  is  68^,  and  the 
fluctuation  27.5,  and  at  rort  Phillip  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
61.3^,  and  the  fluctuation  37.30. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  these  points  on  the  east  coast, 
for  each  season,  is  as  follows : 

Sammer.  Winter.  Annnal  Qaantity. 

Port  Macquarie 87.68 25.10 62.68 

Port  Jackson 24  48 .-.28.00 52.42 

Port  Phillip 18.25 17.47 80.72 

The  rain  sometimes  pours  in  torrents.  A  picturesque  description 
of  a  flood  in  an  Australian  river  (the  Macquarie)  is  given  by  Sir  J. 
1».  Mitchell,  tibe  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  Ihe  report 
had  been  made  of  the  coming  of  the  flood,  and  the  narrator  was  ex- 
pecting its  arrival.  He  says :  "Towards  evening  I  stationed  a  man 
with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river  with  orders  to  Are,  on  the  flood's 
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appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the  part  of  the  chaimd 
nearest  to  our  camp,  and  witness  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  see, 
as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  I^e  shades  of  evening 
came,  however,  but  no  flood ;  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  returned  to 
the  camp.  Some  hours  later,  and  afler  the  moon  had  risen,  a  murmur- 
ing sound  like  that  of  a  distant  water-fall,  mingled  with  occasional 
cracks  as  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  river  bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound  grew  louder,  and  at 
length  so  audible,  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp^ 
to  the  river-side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was 
indicated  by  the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such 
a  phenomenon,  in  a  most  serene  moonlight  night,  was  quite  new  to 
U9  all.  At  length  the  rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  of 
timber  announced  that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  into 
our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  be- 
fore it  ancient  trees  and  snapping  them  against  its  banks.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  picking  its  way  like  a  thing 
of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river.  By  my  party,  situated  as 
we  were  at  that  time,  beating  about  the  country,  and  impeded  on  our 
journey  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  sunering  exces- 
.  sively  from  thirst  and  extreme  heat,  I  am  convinced  the  scene  never 
can  be  forgotten.  Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the  product  of 
storms  in  the  far-ofl*  mountains  that  overlooked  our  homes.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  scene 
was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance  of  water  sent 
to  us  in  the  desert — greatly  heightened  the  eflect  to  our  eyes.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Austia> 
lian  travels*" 

Gbologt,  Etc.— -Australia  appears  to  have  risen  from  the  ocean  at 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  era.  The  sandstone  appears  to  be 
the  most  extensive  formation.  On  the  ea6t  coast  the  strata  of  this  rock 
lie  in  perfectly  horizontal  layers,  having  apparently  never  been  dis- 
turbed. The  mountain  ranges,  from  Bass  s  Straits  as  fiir  as  19^  south, 
consist  of  vast  masses  of  sandstone.  The  axis  of  this  mountain  range 
is  granite,  with  occasional  masses  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  beds  of  sandstone, 
limestone  and  coal.  On  the  northwest  coast  the  red  sandstone  is 
^ain  met,  topped  by  a  limestone  containing  corals  and  recent  shells. 
'uio  coal  is  principally  confined  to  the  east  coast  South  of  Hunter's 
river,  New  South  Wales,  is  an  extensive  field.  The  seams  of  coal  are 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  clifls,  and  may  be  traced  for  nine  miles  until 
they  suddenly  sink  below  the  surfitce.  South  of  Lake  Macquarie 
the  beds  of  coal  again  appear.  Beds  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate  with 
vegetable  impressions  alternate  with  the  coal.  Argillaceous  iron  ore 
is  found  imbedded  in  these  rocks.  This  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Count 
Strzelecki,  gives  carbon  62.8,  bitumen  25.2,  earthy  matter,  25 J2.  ft 
bums  easily  with  a  reddish  flame,  swells  and  agglutinates.  It  is  of  a 
black  color,  even  fracture,  foliated  structure,  soft  and  brittle,  specific 
gravity  2.31.    A  seam  of  10  feet  in  thickness  has  been  recently  dia- 
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covered.  In  the  vicinitj  of  Port  Phillip,  in  the  Victoria  district,  sev- 
eral seams,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  four  feet,  have 
been  traced  in  alternation  with  sandstone,  a  soapj  clay,  and  grey- 
atone.  The  coal  strata  increase  in  thickness  towards  Uape  Liptrap, 
where  the  presence  of  exteneive  beds  of  this  mineral  are  strongly  in- 
dicated. 

The  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Wellington  district  The  beds  of  ore 
are  very  ridi,  forming,  previous  to  the  gold  discovery,  the  most  import* 
ant  mineral  export  of  the  colony.  Lead  and  silver  have  also  been 
worked  in  the  same  vidnity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  bordering  the  eastern  coast 
range,  before  the  actual  discovery^  had  induced  eminent  geologists, 
especially  Sir  B.  J.  Murchison,  to  express  the  opinion  that  gold 
would  probably  be  found  abundantly. 

The  native  animals  of  Australia  of  the  higher  orders  are  but  few. 
Only  58  species  of  the  mammalia  belong  as  natives  to  Australia,  and 
of  these  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  tribes  of  opossums,  kanga- 
roos, Mid  others  of  the  like  marsupial  order.  The  genera  echidna  and 
ornithorhynchus  are  bird-like  in  their  structure,  and  have  characterized 
the  anomalous /avna  of  this  region,  where  nature  seems  to  delight  in 
contrasts.  Here  the  eagle  and  crow  are  white  and  the  swan  is  black. 
The  cassowary  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  resem- 
bles in  its  habits  and  natural  affinities  the  ostrich  of  Africa.  The  rep- 
tiles of  Australia  are  numerous,  and  serpents  and  lizards  abound,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  north. 
» The  vegetation  of  Australia  is  as  peculiar  as  the  animal  creation ; 
ffigantic  gum  trees  {eucalypti)  form  the  most  impoang  feature  of  the 
Australian  forest.  The  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants  of  one 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  are  indicated  by  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay,  applied  to  it  by  Capt.  Cook. 

Colonization.— The  report  of  Capt.  Cook  was  so  favorable  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Australia,  that  a  colony  was  projected  in  1787,  and 
the  experiment  of  transporting  thither  its  convict  population  was 
commenced  by  the  British  government.  In  the  spring  of  the  above- 
mentioned  year  Capt  Charles  Philip  sailed,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  fleet,  and  carrying  757  convicts,  guarded  by  ^  small 
military  force.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson,  the 
harbor  of  Sydney,  and  thus  was  planted  the  germ  of  a  great  empire. 
Within  less  than  half  a  century  from  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  land 
was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sydney  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  an  acre. 
Other  classes  of  immigrants  were  soon  allured  to  the  colony  \fj  free 
grants  of  land,  and  though  the  progress  was  slow  for  many  years, 
we  increase,  even  before  Uie  gold  discovery,  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  rising  state.  The  following  re- 
turns show  the  growth  of  the  colony.  In  1828  a  census  of  New 
South  Wales  was  taken,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 
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Feaalw.  Total. 

Free  immigranti 2,846 1,827 4,673 

Born  in  colony 4,478 4,254 8,727 

Free  by  genritude 6,802 1,842 6,644 

Pardoned 836 61 886 

Convict* 14,156 1,613.: 16,668 


Total 27,611 8,987 86,698 

Between  1828  and  1833  there  andved  in  the  colony  6,021  free 
settlers  and  16,792  convicts,  and  the  excess  in  the  number  of  births 
beyond  deaths,  according  to  registers  then  not  very  carefully  kept, 
was  in  the  same  five  years  1,254. 

In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  found ' 


Femalai.  TotaL 

Free,  under  12  yean  old....  6,266 4,931... 10,187 

"    above  12        "     ....-17,542 8.521 26,063 

Convicts 21,846 2,698 24,544 


Total 44,644 16,160 60,794 

Another  census  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


FkoMlett  Total. 

Arrived  free 30,746 22.168 62,903 

Born  in  the  colony 14,819 14,622 29,441 

Free  by  servitude  and  pardon  16,760 3,637 19,397 

Bond,  viz : — 

Holding  tickets  of  leave...  6,843 316 6,169 

In  government  employment .  6,668 ........      979 .....  7,637 

la  private  assignment 11,343 1,838.. 13,181 

Total 86,168 43,550^ 128,718 

In  1850  New  South  Wales  contained  265,503  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  not  less  than  400,000.  The 
city  of  Sydney  numbers  a  population  of  between  70  and  80,000,  and 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  its  business  afl&irs.  It  possesses  a 
magnificent  ffovernment-house,  churches,  theatres,  and  all  the  marks 
of  wealth  and  civilization.  Paramatta,  about  15  miles  from  Sydney, 
is  connected  with  that  place  by  a  railway,  and  contains  a  population 
of  5,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Windsor,  Maitland,  Newcastle,  Ba- 
thurst  and  Groulbum.  The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or 
Swan  River,  was  begun  in  1829.  The  number  of  residents  soon 
reached  850 ;  in  1839  the  population  was  2,154,  and  now,  probably, 
less  than  5,000.  This  colony  has  never  flourished,  the  superior  in- 
ducements of  other  portions  having  drawn  oflT  its  strengtL  It  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  other  mineral  treasures,  and  to  be  well 
ad^ted  for  farming  and  grazing. 

South  Australia  was  founded  in  1836  by  a  company,  who  obtained 
a  large  tract  of  territory  from  the  government,  on  condition  that  the 
land  should  in  no  case  be  given  away,  but  sold  to  actual  settlers  at 
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the  uniform  price  of  $5  per  acre,  and  that  the  funds  derived  from 
sales  should  oe  expended  in  providing  free  passages  for  laborers,  and 
in  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  South  Australia  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
acres.  The  Murray  B&ver,  about  1,500  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
tames  called  Australian  Mississippi,  traverses  the  colony. 

The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, up  to  the  close  of  1840,  was:— 1836,  941;  1837,  1,279; 
1838,  2,598 ;  1839,  5,197 ;  1840,  5,025:  total,  15,040. 

In  1846  the  population  was  22,000.  In  1845  the  discovery  of  tiie 
copper  mines  of  tliis  region  was  made,  and,  till  the  gold  was  disco* 
vered,  w^  the  cause  of  a  rapid  advance  in  the  colony.  In  1851  the 
city  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  contdned  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  peculiarly  bland,  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  almost  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria  was  first  settled  in  1834,  by 
a  few  sheep-owners  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  In  1836  it  was  ex- 
plored by  Sir  Hiomas  Mitchell,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  fine  soil 
and  climate,  that  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
It  is  better  watered  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  the  dreadful 
droughts  to  which  they  are  exposed  do  not  here  prevail.  The  first 
sale  of  town  lots  in  Melbourne,  the  capital,  took  place  in  1837.  In 
1845  it  contained  11,000  inhabitants;  in  1851  it  contained  23,000, 
and  now  the  population  is  nearly  50,000,  and  increasmg  at  the  most 
rapid  rate,  the  emigration  being  mainly  directed  to  Melbourne. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1851,  gives  the  following  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  colonies  of  Australia : 

New  South  Wales „.. 200,000 

Port  Phillip  or  Victoria 70,000 

South  Australia  or  Adelaide 70,000 

Swan  Riror  or  Western  Australia 10,000 

Aborigines 80,000 

Total 880,000 

Included  in  the  above,  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 
given:  Melbourne,  25,000;  Adelaide,  14,000. 

Agriculture. — ^The  different  districts  vary  greatly  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  some  are  suited  for  grazing,  in  others  the  yield  to  the  plow  is 
enormous,  while  ^e  arid  regions  of  the  interior  are  a  perfect  desert 
The  productions  have  a  large  range,  from  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
north  to  the  mildly  temperate  of  the  southern  coast.  One  fact  is, 
however,  notable— that  within  a  half  century  Australia  should  have 
become  the  greatest  wool-exporting  country  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Lieichardt,  one  of  the  recent  explorers,  says,  '*That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  oountry  is  fit  for  pastonU  purposes,  exoeptinff  only  the  scrubs 
of  the  east  coast,  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  Upper  Lynd  and  the  tea- 
tree  scrubs  of  the  west  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria."  Along  the 
northern  coast  every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  will  grow  wherever  suf- 
ficient moisture  exists ;  the  cotton,  indigo,  cocoanut,  the  banana,  the 
arrow-root,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pineapple,  the  mango  and  the 
mangostine,  flourish  in  the  vioitxity  of  rort  Essington. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  land  granted  and  in  col- 
tiyation  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales : 

Granted.  Cleared  or  Paatnred.  Cnlttratad. 

Tear.  .      Acre*.  Acres.  Acres. 

1810 95,687 81,987 18,700 

1820 881,466 8i9.l96 82,371 

1825 673,699 127,878 46.614 

1828 2,906,346 281,878 71,623 

1838 4,014.117 —    — 

1848 6,500,000 —    168,660 

The  crops  and  produce  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  &c., 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  are  shown  in  the  f<dlow- 
ing:  * 

PRODUOB. 

WbMfe  llilM  BftrlcT  Oali       Rft 


T«w  B«h«l«        B«h«ls  Buikcb  BMhali   Bwteli   BoilMli        Tmh        Owte.       T«m 

1837 692,620. .632.15.5..  51,447..  17,119.. 6,753..    695..  9,102..9,034..  5,627 

1839 469.140.. 556.266..  32,103..  13,416.. 4,878..    353..  3,496.. 4.959..  6^ 

1839 805,140. .525,507..  66,033..  27,788.. 7,008..    283..  9,601. -9,509.. 25,9«3 

1840 1,1)6,814.. 777,947. .105,389..  66,020.. 8,863.. 3,338. -11.050.. 4,300.. 21.399 

1841 832,776.. 503,803..  90,179..  62,704. .6,507.  .1,072. .11,141..2,649..17,175 

1849 854,432.. 590.134..  88,767..  84,321. .4,451. .1,201. .12.561. .2,014.. 18,629 

1843 1,000.295..719,358..  95,658.-  92,268.. 5,145..    410.. 16.392.. 6,098..27,774 

1844 1,3 12,652.. 575,913..  132,6 1 2.-  70,620.. 4,475..    511.. 29,748..6,382. .31,848 

1845 1,21 1,099.. 499,122.. J 75,407.-  88.193.-4,101..    775..  19,906.. 3. 985.. 98.614 

1846 1,421,750.. 870.400. .193,835..216,783.. 9,250.-1.929.. 18,329. .2.067.. 4^754 

1847 1,027,802-. 725,704..  87,636. .921.731.. 1,200..    798. .14,240.-    725-.S3,lll 

1848 1,528,874..  262,340..  145.219..  1 16,643. .2,386..    158..  14^54...3,059.  ..37,795 

The  number  of  acres  in  vineyards,  and  their  produce,  in  the  year 
1848,  was : 

Acres.  Wine  in  gals.  Brandy. 

New  South  Wales 887 97,800 1,168 

Port  Phillip 108 6,806 100 

The  great  staple  of  Australian  agriculture  are  the  products  of  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections; 
and  the  increase  in  stock  of  all  kinds  is  beyond  a  parallel. 

The  following  table  indicates  such  increase : 

Tean.  Horses.          Homed  eattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 

1788 7 7.--,  29 No  return*. 

1810 1,114....      11,276....        84,560 « 

1820 4,014....      68,149....      119,777 " 

1826 6,142....    184.519....      837,622 

1828 12,479....    262,868....      686,391 " 

1848 113,896 --..1,762,852....  11,660,819 70,876 

Live  stock  is  becoming  one  of  the  staple  exports,  and  horses  had 
been  recently  purchased  largely  by  the  East  India  Company  for  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  service,  and  tneir  southern  origin  rendered  them 
well  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  trying  climate. 

Lm  STOCK  SXPOKTID  FROM  KIW  SOUTH  WALKS  AND  PORT  PHILLIP. 

AtmtmoA      HonMd 
Tans  HoHM         Mate  Csttto  Shacp  Ho«i  Tain 

1843 248 2....  1,852 77,116....  —  ..£41,915 

1844 489 3 3,329 53,318 —  ...40.394 

1845 1.159....  — 3,972 33,651....  6  ...53,438 

1846 1,021 — 6,052....  37,848 4  ...59.942 

1847.. 466....  — ....  8,034....  71,440....  —  ...57,355 

1648 1,182....  — ....16,904-...895,811....  — 86»184 


In  the  produotioQ  of  vool^  Australia  bade  fiur  to  beoome  one  of 
the  leading  exporting  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  supplies  of  that 
valuable  commodity  began  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  vast  wool- 
consuming  manufactories  of  the  mother  country.  Wool  has  always 
been  considered  one-of  the  foundations  of  English  prosperity,  and 
one  of  her  oldest  branches  of  trade,  for  which  many  protective  stat- 
utes were  passed,  and  the  excise  fostered  by  her  statesmen  and 
monarchs  for  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in 
England  was  estimated  at  i^,0()0,000.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  estimated  at  40  millions,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wool  at  120,000,000  pounds. 

"  In  1829,  the  qaantity  of  foreign  wools  imported  into  England  was  2I|1 18,975 
lbs. ;  of  which  1«838,643  lbs.,  or  about  one-lweiflk  part,  came  from  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  importations  for  the  year  1834,  were  4S,647,870  lbs.,  of  which  the 
Australian  colonies  sent  3,558,091  lbs.,  or  less  than  onk-^etUh.  In  1848,  the  total 
qaantity  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kinffdom  was  69,343,477  lbs. ;  of  this 
Australia  furnished  30,034,567  lbs.,  in  the  following  proportions :  New  South 
Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  32,091.481  lbs. ;  Van  Dieman's  Land,  4,955,968 ;  South 
Australia,  2,762,672  ;  Western  Australia,  129,295 ;  and  New  Zealand,  95,151 
lbs.  The  colonies  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  therefore,  contributed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  wool  imported  in  the  year  1848.  The  proportions  of  colonial  to  for- 
eign wool  imported  for  twenty  years,  between  1826  and  1846,  at  intervals  of  five 
years,  is  thus  shown  ;  the  two  figures  represent  so  many  million  lbs.  weight ;  by 
colonial  wool  is  understood  ail  wool  from  possessions  of  the  British  crown : 
AnnanlAvenifM        Foreign  Ck>loDial  Total 

of  Five  Yean.  WooL  Wool.       ImportatloD. 

1826—30 25 2 27 

1831—35 34 4 38 

1886—40 44 10 54 

1841—45 36 22 58 

1846  34 30 64 

1848  40 29 69 

In  1850,  the  number  of  sheep  was  at  least  12  millions,  yielding  an- 
nually 25,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  increase  between  '43  and 
'48  was  cent,  per  cent.,  five  millions  in  four  years,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  numbers  slaughtered  for  their  tallow.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1855  will  reach  25  millions,  and 
their  annual  product  50  millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 

In  1841  and  '42,  a  very  considerable  commercial  depression 
existed  in  Australia,  the  result  of  lai^e  importations  and  a  ya- 
riety  of  causes,  and  sheep,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  fell  from  ten 
shillings  to  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  even  at  that  price  were 
only  received  in  the  way  of  barter.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the 
establishment  of  boiling-down  or  melting  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  tallow,  4w.,  from  the  carcasses. 

Number  of  BoUimg'dovm  EttaUiekments,   CaitU,  Sktep^       .,  tlaugkiered,  and 
Tall^no  and  Lard  produced. 
Bjdoejr, 

within  tho  

No.  of  sealed  Dia.  sotUad  Dia.         Dlttdct.  Total. 

Establishments 41     ....  14  ....  7  ....  62 

Sheep 141,573     ....     24,128  ....120,691  ....286,892 


Horned  Cattle 27,682  ....  5,415  ....     5,545  ....  38,642 

Tanow,cwts 49,311  ....  11,580  ....  27,725  ....  88,667 

Hogs 23  -..  83  ....            2  ....          58 

Liud,cwU 875  ....  990....        200....     2,066 


SydiMj, 

iHtboatUis 

PortPhilHp 

■etUwIDii. 

Dlttdct. 

14   .. 

7  . 

24,128  .. 

..120,691  . 

5,415  .. 

..     5,546  . 

11,680  .. 

..  27,725  . 

83  .. 

2  . 

990  .. 

..        200  . 

5M  AVI 

The  exports  of  tallow,  jsc,  for  mx  years,  has  been  as  follows : 

1848 5,680 £%€S9 

1844 66,609 83.611 

1845 71,996 102,7^ 

1846 20,367 28,107 

1847 69,690 108,186 

1848 98,218 U0,579 

The  butter  aod  cheese  of  Australia  are  particularly  fine,  and  the 
following  tables  show  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  these  articles : 

tHPOATKO.  I^OBTBS* 

T«»              '  QMStl^.lbk  TalM                   QiMlllj>B»fc  Tate 

.  1843 248,170 £9,497 81,178 £8,488 

18U 60,704 1,184 188,174 8,717 

1846 22,216 579 172,368 4,818 

1846 46,466 1,062 100,287 8,665 

1847 10,164 413 253,880 6,977 

1848 16,466 417 216,180 4,116 

The  exports  of  lumber  have  been : 


1W3 W4.m.ap.fb« ^•'^^  I 1»,«M £9,811 


i  1,931^,583  sup. Aet 00,500  (bet     >  imam 

34  logs. 

18*5 781,415  sup.  feet ^''JJ?  S^    { ^^^^ ^^^ 

1646 056,515       «       300  006  feet       113,073 7,851 

1847 058.005       " 46,850  feet        165,648 7,888 

1848 868,607       *«       38,150  feet     ) 76,301 5,675 

SOpUeM  > 
7,600  alm'gs.) 

1ZP0BT8  or  AUSTBALU. 


W«l  TiM  Wool  1VM  Wool  ToM 

New-Sonth  Walei i:44ft,50l..  £948^776. .  ^(1,340,144..  £1,880,866..  ;ei,614,S41.  .jeS,SfO,869 

VanDieman'sUad....    104,647..    875,165..      105,148..       400,981..       451,308..    1,173,580 

Som^Autnlia 6,740..      16,080..        01,583..       604,068..       181,780..       570^6 

We»t«m    "        3,378 0,660 15,482..        334M 

IMFORTt   OV  AVmtALU. 

lot  1849  ISM 

New-Sovth  Wi^efl £3,336,871 jn,656,566 £3,078,838 

Van  Dleman'a  Land 746,887 504,154 386,573 

Sottth  AostraUa 846,640 889,897 51,851 

Weatera    *»        5,448 30,508 1,383,973 

The  above  tables  present  a  view  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  infant  empire,  and  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  immense  and 
rapid  production  of  animal  life  thev  display.  Great  changes  must 
take  place,  and  the  sheep-walk  vield  by  degrees  to  the  plow ;  but 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  prominence  will  exist  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  adapted  to  grating 
and  pasturing  in  an  eminent  d^iee. 
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The  agrioaHoral  productions  of  Ihe  colonies  of  Sontb  Anstralia  snci 
Wedtern  Australia  are  similar  to  those  of  the  more  flourishing  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast.  The  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  from  South  Australia  in  1845,  was  1,078,559  lbs. ;  in  1846, 
1,473,186;  1847,  1,804,918;  1848,  2,829,134;  the  value  of  the  year- 
ly  export  is  about  £120,000,  and  tallow,  wheat  flour,  maize  and  oats, 
are  becoming  articles  of  export,  and  in  1848,  dC40,0()0  were  shipped 
of  breadstu^.  The  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  one  shipment 
lately  received  in  England  weighing  from  63  to  65  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  entire  vidue  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  for  1848,  was 
£354,907. 

Manufaoturbs. — ^As  might  be  expected,  manufactures  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  the  only  establishments  are  in  the  two  provinces 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria,  and  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  great  agricultural  stales.  The 
number  and  nature  of  these  manu&ctories  are  contained  below : 

Sydney.       Port  Phillip.    Boath  AortraUa 

Grinding  and  dreisinff  grain 157 18 25 

Disdlleneaandrectiijmg,  ^ 4 

Breweries 12 9 14 

Sugar  refining.... 2 

Soap 15 8 6 

Tobacco  and  snuff 4 1 

Wooiencloth 6 ,     1 

Hat 4 

Rope 4 

Tanneries 83 7 7 

Salt 2 

Starch 1 

Blacking 2 

Patent  Oatmeal,  &c 1 

Salting  estaUishments 1 1 

Meat  preserving 8 

Potteries 7 

Glasswoik 1 

Smeltini^  copper 1 2 

Iron  and  bnuu  foundries 11  2 2 

Patent  slip  for  ships........ 1 .- 

Steam  vessels 17 

Fire  engines 3 ..   ......   .• 

Coach  manufactories 4 

Machine  manufeu^ries 4 

In  1847, 18,484  yards  of  doth,  156,604  yards  of  tweeds,  424  blank- 
ets, were  made  at  the  woolen  manufactories.  Hie  soap  &otoriet 
turned  out,  in  1848,  24,180  cwt.  of  that  article  ;  1,000  cwt.  of  tobac- 
co is  annually  manufactured ;  and  in  1848,  26,000  cwt  of  sugar  was 
refined. 

CoMMBROS. — ^The  increase  in  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  colonies 
of  Australia  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population* 
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DIPOItM  INTO  NSW  SOUTH  WAtBB  AND  PCttT  FBILUP,  18S8  TO  1848. 


Toan.  Or««tBiiteb 
1828  X399,8912... 
1829..  423,463... 
1830..  268,935... 
1831..  241,989... 
1832..  409^344... 
1833..  434.230... 
1834..  669,663... 
1835..  707,183... 
1836..  794,422... 
1837-  807,264... 
1838..  1,102,127... 
1839..  1,251, 969... 
1840..  2,200,305... 
1841..  1,837,369- 
1842..  854,774— 
1843..1,034,942.. 
1844..  643,419.. 
1845-  777,112. -, 
1846..  1,119,301... 
1847.-1,347,241  ... 
1848..1.084/)54 


Fma  Irttiik       Tnm  Soatk 


£125,862. -, 
.  135,486... 
.  60,356... 
.  68,804... 
.  47.895... 
.     €1,662... 

-  124,570.-, 

-  144,824... 
.  920,254... 
.  300,313... 
.  309,918... 

-  576,537... 
.  431,146.. 
.  332,296.- 

-  298,201.. 
,.  227,029.. 
.   153.923- 

-  237,759... 
.  262,943.. 

-  388,724.. 
263,787.. 


£1,420. 
,  1,972.. 
,  1,764. 
.  5,548. 
.  3,863. 
.  1,348. 
.  24,361. 
.  10,620. 
.  22,387. 
.  10,624. 
.  40,048. 
.  21,799. 
.  6,919. 
.     2.642. 


FkhniM 
..£44.246.. 
...  42.055.. 
...  91,189.. 
...179.359.. 
...147,381.. 
...218.090.. 
...197,757.. 
...177,365.. 

..135,730.. 

-.  80,441.. 

-.  71,506.. 

..186,212- 

..104,895- 

...  97,809.. 

,..  64,999.. 

...  42,579.. 

...  32,507.. 

..  43,503.. 

..  56,461.. 

,..  41,557.. 
73,715. 


Vnn  UBMcd     I^mbi  otter 


.£13,902- 

.  22.739.- 

-  9.777- 
.  8,066... 
.  23.093- 
.  24,164.. 
.  35^82.. 
.  20,117- 
.  12,041- 
.  17.187- 
.  7.416.. 

-  4.459- 
.  1,550.- 

2,065 


.£70.161. 


.  97,932. 
82,112. 
194,697. 
.852,331. 
.200,871- 
.206,948. 
.211.566. 
.  73.600- 
.128,016. 
.165^59-. 
.196,032. 
.130.287. 


TotaL 
-  £570,000 
..  601,004 
..  420,480 
..  490,152 
..  604,620 
.-  713,979 
..  991,990 
..1,114.805 
..l,237,40e 
.1,297,491 
.1,579,277 
.2,336,371 
.3,014,189 
.2,527,988 
.1,455,059 
.1,550,544 
..  931,260 
.1,233,854 
.1,630^29 
.1,982,023 
.1,556,550 


SXPORTt  rSOM  NBW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  PORT  PHU.LIP,  1898  TO  1848. 

To 

ToBrHlik        ToBMtkSM             To 

To 

Teotkor 

Tmt 

QiMtBiitiia 

CobolM 

blMdi             rUkrfv    Urffd  Utim 

ronigBStata*      IWlil 

1828. 

.  £84,008.... 

£4.845.... 

—       ...•£6,708.... 

... 

—     -. 

.-  £90.0*0 

1829. 

.    146,283.-- 

12,692.... 

—       ....  16,821.... 

—     --- 

—      - 

..   161,716 

1830. 

.    120,559.... 

15,597 

—       •...     —      .... 

-..     — 

—     . 

..   141,461 

1831. 

.    211,138.... 

60,354 

—       ....  16,949.... 

— .     .^. 

—     . 

.   324,168 

1832. 

.    252,106.... 

63,934.... 

—       ....  19,545.... 

—     . 

..  384,344 

1833. 

.    269,508.... 

67,344...- 

—      ....     —      . 

—     --- 

-.-     . 

..  394,801 

1834. 

.    400,738.... 

128,211.... 

—       ....  28,729-.. 

—     

—     . 

..  587,640 

1835. 

.    496.345.... 

83.108...- 

£2.696....  39,882. .. .£18,594.- 

£3,011. 

.-  682,193 

1836. 

.    513,976.... 

136,596.... 

9,628....  30,180.... 

13,697  — 

2,625- 

-  748,624 

1837. 

.    518,951 

157,975.... 

485....  54,434..,. 

10,617.- 

17,592. 

.-  760,864 

1838. 

.    583,154.... 

160,640 

7,137 33,988.... 

11,324... 

6,525- 

.-  802.768 

1839. 

.    597,100.... 

289,857.... 

1,347....  34,729..... 

18,568-.- 

7,175- 

.-  948,776 

1840. 

.    792.494.... 

520,210 

6,621....  27,864.... 

27,885— 

24,'6l8- 

.1,399.699 

1841. 

.    706,336.... 

238,948.... 

13,144 18,417 

4,837... 

41,715- 

.1,023,397 

1842. 

.    685,705.... 

298,023.... 

3,005....  22,862.... 

17,101.- 

40,715.. 

.1,067,411 

1843. 

.    825.885.... 

285,756.... 

17,934 18,827 

—      ... 

23,918- 

.1479,390 

1844. 

.    854,903.... 

236,352.... 

14.106 11,623 

—      .— 

11,131- 

.1.128,115 

1845. 

.1,254,881.... 

276,788.... 

17.656....     1,593.... 

.—     ... 

5,068- 

.1.655,986 

1846. 

.1,130,179.... 

328,922.... 

13,441....        590-.. 

—     — - 

8,407- 

.1,481,539 

1847. 

.1,503,091.... 

335,137 

14.231 —     

—     — 

17,587.. 

-1,870,046 

1848. 

.1,483,224.... 

335,887.... 

6,944,...      —     .... 

—      — - 

4,313.. 

.  1,830,368 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  shipping  engaged  id  the  trade  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  is  thus 
shown  by  the  tonnage  entering  inwards  from  Great  Britain,  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  elsewhere,  in  1848 : 


FfoaBnthfcCV>lii«Ut. 


IlMwbMl, 


Fram  Booth 
Softlak 


From 
FWMriM. 


State*. 


8tat«L 


Total     119 


PonPhiUip 


34,300 106 
23,295     - 


57,604 


116 


Tom 
23,87: 


956  406 


T< 
45.173 
42.349 


Sol  Tom. 
231  2.695 


24,88SJ639  87,522{23  2,695   63  17,473 


Tom. 
17,473 


Tom. 
406 


Too*.  No 

7,753  527  131,686 

1.018  469 


8,771  996  199.300 


Toi 
131, 
67,618 
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^  Of  late  years  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  have 
diminisheo,  though  the  ports  of  Australia  and  those  of  Van  Dieman's 
land  and  NewZealand,  are  favorably  situated  for  carrying  on  this  oc- 
cupation. 

'*  The  number  of  shipi  enga^^ed  in  the  whale  fishery  in  1848,  in  connection  with 
New  South  Wales,  was  64  ;  viz  :  37  foreign  ;  3  Bntish  ;  24  colonial ;  and  the 
produce^spenn  oil,  1,274  tuns,  value  £67.005  ;  black  oil,  389  tuns,  £9,180 ; 
whalebone,  306  tons,  £1.472.  Total  value,  £77,662.  At  Port  Phillip  there  were 
fonr  boats  engaged,  which  collected  15|  tuns  oil,  value  £235  ;  whalebone,  6  tons, 
6  cwt." 

Hie  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
colonies  have  been :  . 

TflMh  Boat.  VmmI*  R«gtetan4. 

Tmm.  NomlMr.  Tooa.  Nombcr.  Toot.  « 

1834 9 376 19 1,852 

1835 7 303 21 2,267 

1836 9 301 39 4,560 

1837 17 760 36 3.602 

1838 20 808 41 6.329 

1839 12 773 79 10,862 

1840 18 1,207 98 12,426 

1841 35 2,074 110 11,250 

1842 26 1,357 89 9.948 

1843 47 1,433 92 7,022 

1844 18 519 87 8,087 

1845 18 1,042 98 9,376 

1846 28 1,032 83 4.895 

1847 36 2,284 104 9,428 

1848 28 1,561 103 7,584 

Mines. — ^The  mineral  treasures  of  Australia  are  only  paralleled  hj 
those  of  the  United  States  in  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  opening 
of  them  has  begun  to  shape  out  a  national  destiny  for  the  once  convict 
colony. 

In  1842,  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  South  Australia,  a 
fine  specimen  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  was  found  by  a  lad  gather- 
ing flowers  on  one  of  the  plains ;  soon  after  a  neighbor  discovered 
a  protruding  mass  of  clay  deeply  tinged  with  the  same  mineral.  The 
&ther  of  the  lad,  Capt  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Dutton,  the  second  observer, 
purchased  an  dO-acre  lot  of  this  locality,  the  present  Kapunda  mines, 
at  the  government  price,  £80.  They  have  since  been  offered,  and  re- 
fused £27,000  for  their  land. 

Xhe  famous  Burra  Burra  mines  are  situated  on  Burra  Creek,  85 
miles  from  the  city  of  Adelaide.  A  gentleman  who  visited  these 
mines  makes  the  following  mention  of  them  : 

"  The  deposits  of  iron  are  greater  than  those  of  copper,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  huge  clean  masses  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. They  look  indeed  like  immense  blocks  that  had  only  just  passed  from 
the  forge.  The  deposits  at  the  Borra  Burra  amounted  to  some  thousand  tons, 
and  led  to  the  impression  that  where  so  great  a  quantity  of  surface  ore  existed 
but  little  would  be  found  beneath.  In  working  this  gigantic  mine  it  has  proved 
otherwise.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  share-holders  that  it  took  three  hoars 
and  three-quarters  to  go  throuffh  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mine.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  cut  through  colid  blocks  of  ore  which  glitter  like  gold  where  the 
hammer  or  chisel  has  struck  the  rock  as  you  pass  with  a  candle  among  them." 


9  AUtfRALU. 

During  the  year  1848  over  16,000  tons  of  ore  were  raised  from 
tfiis  mine,  and  in  fifteen  months  the  dividends  of  profit  amounted  to 
£1^3,200,  one  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

There  are  about  thirty-five  mines  in  South  Australia,  one4ialf  of 
which  were  in  active  working  in  1848 ;  they  are  all  copper  except 
two  of  lead  and  copper,  five  lead  and  silver  lead,  and  one  copper 
and  gold. 

The  following  table  presents  the  exports  of  these  mines : 

Ores  in  tons. 

, ^ ^ 

Copper.  Lead.        Bmsry.        ^    Vitus. 

1843 1 18 £127 

1844 277 203 6,436 

1845 664 273 13,484 

1846 2,691 189 60,314 

1847 6,921 60 142,640 

1848 10,632 271 68 203,788 

1849 16,323 682 320,624 

The  controlling  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery 
of  gold.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  returned 
Califomlan,  struck  with  the  geological  resemblance  of  the  country  to 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  California,  proceeded  to  a  spot  in  the 
Bathurst  district,  New  South  Wales.  He  found  the  bed  of  the  creek 
filled  with  grains  and  scales  of  gold.  Mr.  H.  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir  C.  Fitzroy,  mider  whose  direc- 
tions Mr.  Hargreaves  was  again  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  his  discovery 
in  company  with  the  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Stutchbury.  The  beds  of 
the  streams  descending  from  the  Blue  Mountain  range  were  found  to 
be  auriferous.  The  discovery  was  soon  noised  iu>road,  and  in  a 
month's  time  thousands  of  miners  were  engaged  in  digging  at 
"  Ophir,"  the  lociJity  of  the  discovery,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Macouarie.  The  copper  region  of  South  Australia 
was  next  eagerly  searched,  but  no  gold  was  found.  In  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  as  it  has  been  named,  the  prospecters 
were  more  fortunate.  Gold  was  first  discovered  at  the  volcanic  hill 
called  Buninyong,  about  fifly  miles  west  of  Melbourne ;  this  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ballerat  diggings.  In  October,  1851,  seven  thou- 
sand miners  had  assembled  at  this  spot.  Still  richer  diggings  have 
been  discovered  at  the  base  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  at  Bendigo 
Oeek.  From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  miners  have  been  collected 
at  these  localities.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  license  system,  had  b^en  fbund 
very  dfective  in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  Australkm 
miners. 

The  gdd  of  Australia  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  large  masses  called  '*  nufigets,  a  corruption  of  ingots.  Soon 
after  the  <Sscovery  of  gold,  swS^a  mass  was  found  by  a  oladc  shep* 
herd  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  in  the  Turon  district.  Another  weighing 
over 'twenty-seven  pounds,  and  called  the  **  King  of  Nuggets,*'  wss 
fbund  at  Forest  Creek,  Mount  Alexander ;  it  contains  no  quartz,  but 
is  a  massive  lump  of  a  very  fine  color;  it  is  eleven  inches  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part 


The  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria, 
up  to  the22d  of  May  last,  was  32  tons,  4  cwt,  19  lbs. ;  and  its  value, 
at  60s.  an  ounce,  £2,323,908,  or  over  1 1  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  Sydney,  up  to  the  5th  of  June,  is 
estimated  at  £1,464,<^,  or  about  7  millions  of  dollars. 

Probabl}  more  than  25  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  had  been 
raised  between  the  Ist  of  October,  1851,  and  Ist  of  June  following. 
The  region  of  auriferous  deposits  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least 
16,000  square  miles. 

Here,  as  in  California,  the  gold  constants  are  taloose  or  micaceous 
schists,  containing  veins  of  quartz,  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  Wl^n 
quartz-crushing  mills  are  erected  on  a  large  scale,  hardly  any  limit 
can  be  set  to  the  amounts  that  may  be  f^odueed,  exoept  the  labor 
and  capital  expended. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tide  of  emigration  sets  strongly 
from  the  British  Islands  towards  Australia.  Over  a  thousand  are 
eoibarking  each  week  for  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  the  harbors  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  crowded  with  shipping. 

Such  are  the  attractions  which  are  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
seats  of  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  the 
next  century,  perhaps,  or  the  latter  part  of  this,  will  find  Australia 
and  California  the  redpients  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind." 

When  this  great  trade  shall  have  begun  to  be  developed,  the  po- 
sition of  New-Orleans  is  worth  regarding,  situated  centrally  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  Amaacm  and  Orinoco, 
and  midway  betwe^i  the  oceans,  and  the  cities  of  New-York  and 
San  Francisco,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  provide  constructions  to 
touch  this  Pacific  trade,  and  make  herself  its  distributing  fountain  for 
the  region  extending  from  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  commerce  has  now  new  instruments  in  the 
steamship,  the  rail-road  and  the  telegraph,  and  assumes  more  and 
more  a  cosmic  attitude — when  art  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  for  all  points  on  the  surfeoe,  the  great  throne  of  commerce  will 
at  last  be  placed  where  the  mightiest  rivers  converge  to  the  sea ;  and 
what  are  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  to  the  l^fississippi  and  the 
Amazon  t  Formerly,  the  ingrossment  of  the  trade  of  a  country  was 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  statesman  and  economist;  the  merchant- 
cities  of  the  future  will  contend  for  the  trade  of  the  hemispheres, 
New-Orleans  has  the  most  commanding  geographic  situation  in  the 
world ;  energy  alone  can  make  it  fully  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  OUEATIVE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  SUGAR-HOUSE  FOR  BRONCmAL, 
DYSPEPTIC  AND  CONSUMPTIVE  COMPLAINTS— EFFECTS  ON  NE- 
GROES. ETC. 

This  paper  ia  the  prod  action  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of  New^Orleans,  ud 
was  kindly  furnished  for  our  pages,  together  with  another  very  interesting  one 
upon  sagar,  which  mast  he  deferred  to  next  month. 

A  residence  in  a  sugar-housei  during  the  rolling  season,  far  surpasses  any 
other  known  means  ot  restoring  flesh,  strength  and  health—lost  by  chronic  ail- 
ments' of  the  chest,  throat  or  stomach.  The  rolling  season  is  the  harvest,  when 
the  canes  are  cut.  the  juice  expressed  and  converted  into  sugar.  In  Louisiana 
it  commences  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  at  Christmas,  but  is  some- 
times protracted  into  January.  Not  long  after  the  Venetians,  in  1471,  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  cane,  it  was  observed  that  the 
laborers,  engaged  in  the  process,  fattened  and  became  more  healthy  daring  t|ie 
cane  harvest.  The  exl^erience  of  upwards  of  three  centuries,  in  making  sugar 
from  the  cane  on  this  continent,  proves  that  the  negroes  fatten  and  becciae 
remarkably  healthy  during  the  rolling  season.  The  health  and  fattening 
properties  of  that  season  are  not  confined  to  the  negro  race,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
sugar-growers  of  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Australia,  and  many  other  places  where  negro  labor  is  not  employed. 
Leonard  Wray,  a  sugar-planter  of  British  India,  of  vast  experience  in  the  cultore 
and  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  published 
in  London  in  1848,  entitled  "  'Hie  Practical  Sugar-planter,"  says,  at  pa^  21, 
"  The  fattening  qualities  are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the 
world ;  however,  as  this  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  it." 

It  is,  however,  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  the  rolling  season,  when  the 
operatives  on  sugar  estates  are  observed  to  become  fat  and  nealthy.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  their  eating  sugar  and  drinking  cane  juice  and  syrup.  Inquiry 
into  the  matter,  guided  by  the  inductive  philosophy  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  search 
for  truth,  will  prove  that  it  is  not  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  sugar  consamed, 
which  fattens  the  operatives,  but  something  wihtin  the  walls  of  the  suffar-houae^ 
The  laborers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  sugar-house,  I  have  found,  from  care- 
ful inquiry,  do  not  get  fat,  and  are  as  liable  to  disease  as  those  on  estates  where 
no  sugar  is  made.  All  the  laborers  on  a  sugar  estate  are  divided  into  two  por- 
tions— one  to  labor  in  the  field  and  to  supply  the  mill  with  cane ;  the  other  to 
manufacture  the  juice,  after  it  arrives  in  the  boiling-house,  into  sugar  and 
molasses.  The  field  hands  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  cane  and  hauling  it 
to  the  mill.  They  have  the  cane  stalks,  aboundine  in  juice,  to  eat  at  wUl,  which 
those  in  the  house  have  not.  As  to  the  sugar  and  the  condensed  syrup,  neither 
elass  of  laborers  can  get  access  to  it,  except  by  permission.  Yet  those  in  the 
sugar-house  fatten,  while  those  in  the  fiela  do  not.  All  improve  more  or  less 
when  they  interchange  places  and  each  division  takes  its  turn  in  the  sugar- house. 
Where  the  time  is  equally  divided,  the  laborers  who  remain  longest  in  the  house 
are  the  fattest.  The  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  who  occupy  the  sugar-house, 
during  the  rolling  season,  fatten  and  keep  healthy.  The  overseers  and  sugar- 
makers  are  generally  white  men,  and  share  equally  with  the  negroes  in  the 
benefits  derived  from  occupying  the  manufactory.  White  men  who  are  engaged 
in  other  avocations  on  the  plantation,  although  the  syrup  and  cane-juice  are 
always  at  their  command,  are  not  observed  to  fatten. 

Not  long  since,  a  Creole  French  woman,  from  La  Fourche  Interior,  whom  I 
had  never  heard  of,  came  to  the  city  to  consult  me.  She  was  very  lean  in  flesh. 
She  said  that  last  year  I  had  given  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  mere 
skeleton,  a  prescription,  which  had  not  only  fattened  him,  bat  bad  made  him 
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weigh  more  than  he  ever  did.  She  wanted  the  tame.  On  telling  me  her  neigh- 
bor's name,  I  remembered  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  yery  much  i^nced  in  flesh, 
haying  pain  in  the  chest,  sore  throat  and  bad  cough,  preceded  by  hemorrhage 
from  the  lunger  whom  I  had  advised  to  take  himself  to  the  sagar-hoase,  as  soon  as 
the  roUing  season  ccHnmenced,  and  remain  in  it.  He  did  so,  and  came  ont  of  it 
weighing  more  than  he  oyer  did.  I  lately  adyised  a  distinguished  jurist  from 
New- York  to  try  the  same  remedy^  as  soon  as  the  approaching  rolling  season 
eommences.  He  looked  snrprised,  and  assured  me  that  my  adyice  was  only  a 
duplicate  copy  of  that  he  had  already  receiyed  from  Goy.  Mouton,  a  sugar 
planter  and  former  ffoyemor  of  Louisiana.  His  exoelleney  is  not  a  physician  by 
profession,  nor  did  he  learn  firom  me  or  1  from  him,  but  we  both,  no  doubt,  ac- 
quired our  knowledge  of  the  great  yirtues  of  the  sugar^house  in  bad  eolds, 
eoughs,  sore  throats,  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  consnmptiye  com- 
plaints, in  the  same  school— the  sugar-makers,  planters  and  oyerseers  being  the 
professors,  and  the  broad  field  of  nature  the  text-book.  But  the  other  da^,  a 
planter,  the  owner  of  some  four  or  fiye  hundred  negroes,  applied  to  me  for  adyice, 
u  the  cases  of  a  number  of  emaciated  negroes,  chiefly  children,  to  keep  them  up 
until  the  rolling  season  commenced.  On  beinf  asked  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  them  then,  he  replied  that  he  would  follow  nis  usual  custom  of  sending  all 
such  cases  into  the  suffar-house,  where  he  was  very  certain  they  would  soon 
xecsryer  their  health  and  get  fat.  If  mere  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses  would  cure 
such  cases,  that  planter,  I  know,  would  haye  giyen  them  enough  to  swim  in, 
rather  than  see  them  sick.  On  questioning  him,  howeyer,  he  attributed  great 
yirtues  to  the  clarified  juice  of  the  cane,  drank  hot  tn  the  boiling-houee.  I  found 
the  same  opinion  yery  preyalent  in  the  West  Indies,  when  I  yisited  those  islands, 
■eyeral  years  afo,  for  a  chronic  inflammation  of  my  throat.  The  advice  was  to 
yisit  the  sugar-houses  frequently,  and  to  go  into  that  department  called  the  boil- 
ing house,  and  drink  Uie  hot  clarified  cane  juice.  Sure  enough,  the  remedy,  as 
far  as  I  obsenred  the  numerous  invalids  who  adopted  it,  was  so  speedy  and 
efieetoal  in  giving  relief,  that  I  wrote  home,  that  bronchitis,  incipient  phthisis, 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  heart,  of  blood  oriein,  could  be 
thrown  off  almost  as  easily  as  laying  off  an  overcoat.  I  partook  m  the  belief, 
that  the  hot  syrup  or  cane  juice  was  an  essential  part  of  the  prescription.  Last 
December,  having  &  yery  severe  and  distressing  cough,  which,  for  some  weeks, 
had  resisted  the  usual  remedies,  I  went  into  a  sugar-house,  drank  a  glass  of  hot 
cane  juice,  and  stood  over  the  kettles,  called  danfiers,  for  some  hours,  inhaling 
the  vapor  arising  therefrom.  The  vapor  was  most  agreeable  and  soothing^  to  the 
lungs.  The  frSgrantt  saccharine  aura  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  obstructed  lobules,  opening  its  way  into  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages and  air-cells,  without  exciting  cough,  but  removing  the  obstructions,  the 
cause  of  the  cough.  There  I  stood  over  the  clarifiers,  enveloped,  for  five  hours, 
in  a  dense  cloud  off  vapor  of  an  agreeable  temperature  and  an  aromatic  odor ; 
after  which  I  retired  to  rest  and  had  a  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  morning  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  was  again  resumed,  when  I  returned  home,  through  a 
cold,  raw,  windy  atmosphere,  some  ten  miles  to  the  city,  almost  well,  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  the  exposure  to  the  cold — the  cough  and 
disagreeable  sensations  of  chilliness,  smothering  and  febrile  irritation,  having 
disappeared  almost  entirely. 

Having  thus  struck  the  trail  of  a  new  induction,  I  was  determined  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  led,  regardless  of  preconceived  opinions.  It  led  to  a  suffar-refinery, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vapors  therein  were  the  same  as  those  from  Uie  clarifiers 
of  a  sugar-house.  The  refinery  is  a  yenr  extensive  one,  and  stands  on  the 
ffround  where  the  jreat  battle  of  the  8th  of  January  was  fought,  about  five  miles 
below  this  city.  The  inductive  philosophy  was  in  pursuit  of  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  was  there  repulsed.  The  smell  of  dead  men's  bones  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  spring  were  not  more  different,  than  the  yapors  of  the  refinery  and 
those  of  the  sugar^house.  Both  were  saccharine,  but  the  saccharine  matter  was 
not  the  same,  or  was  diffused  through  the  air  in  combination  with  substances 
▼ery  different.  In  the  refinery,  inferior  sour  sugar,  from  frost-bitten  or  damaged 
cane,  was  undergoing  the  process  of  purification.  The  planter,  who  ao- 
oompanied  me,  visited  the  refinery  to  dispose  of  his  inferior  and  uneiystallizabU 
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sQgtr.  The  Tapor  wm  oppreniva  and  diiagreeabla,  wfaUetbit  nitfaig  fromtli* 
chuifien  of  the  juice  of  lich  ripe  eane  in  the  eogar-kooee  wae  moet  deli^fvi 
and  soothing.  Something,  therefore,  beiidet  mere  eaedurine  matter  la  tk* 
raasedial  agent,  or  all  aaediarine  matter  is  not  the  same. 

The  induction  next  led  to  the  cane,  to  ascertain  if  the  jnioe  of  ail  canes  be 
alike  in  emitting  a  W9;p9t  carrying  healing  on  its  wings,  when  sol^eoted  to  (he 
proeeas  of  claruication.  It  was  found  that  the  Tapor,  from  the  boiling  juice  of 
different  canes,  differed  jprj  essentiaUj  ;  that  from  badly  frost-bitten  cane,  after 
a  thaw,  beinff  almost  irresptrable ;  and  that  from  cane  which  had  taken  the 
second  growth  from  too  much  heat  and  moietme,  was  found  to  emit  a  disagreeable 
od<Mr  when  heated  in  the  clarifiess.     If  the  cane,  after  being  frost-bftten,  be 


ground  and  the  juice  extracted,  before  a  thaw,  the  v^r  arising  from  the 
darifiers  of  the  juioe,  when  heated,  could  not  be  told  from  that  which  had 
maStnd  nothing  from  the  frost. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  induction  farther,  the  sdenoes  of  botany,  org  ante 
chemistry  and  micrography  must  be  called  in  to  dear  the  way.  The  latter  of 
these  scienees  dedares  that  it  sees  with  its  glaes  erystalliasd  sugar  deposited  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells,  where  the  saodiaane  matter,  like  fruit, 
is  deposited.  Botainr  teaches,  that  eaoh  joint  of  the  cane  ptont  has  an  orgun  in 
the  shape  of  a  leaf,  itom  three  to  six  feet  long,  which  {nresides  over  the  sugar- 
makmg  process  of  that  particular  jomt.  On  the  perfoction  of  that  leaf  depmds 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  deposited  in  the  cells  of  that  joint.  The 
leaf  of  any  joint,  on  being  strippml  off,  nuts  an  immediate  stop  to  the  plastfe 
OTganizable  sap  distributed  to  that  joint,  but  does  not  affect  the  vest.  Organie 
chemistry  shows,  that  the  bursting  of  the  cdls,  from  a  thaw,  intermingles  the 
oiystailixable  saccharine  BMtter  with  the  nitrogeniaed  prindples  in  tlw  plant, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a  viscous  fermentation,  aM  that  unc^rstaHiBable  sugar  ie 
the  pro<kict  It  ftirther  shows,  that  a  solution  of  ciystalltzable  sugar  rotates 
the  plane  of  pdarieation  of  pdariied  light  to  the  right,  whereas  a  solntionof  the 
product  of  formented  cane  juice  rotates  the  plane  of  ^larisatkm  to  the  left.  No 
chemical  process  can  ever  make  good  sugar  out  of  it.  Tet  it  can  be  convettedy 
in  the  renneir,  into  gktcose,  or  grape  sugar,  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline 
Mcucture,  and  moreover  to  rotate  to  the  right,  as  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
essentially  different,  however,  from  good  eane  sugar.  Alkalies  destroy  it; 
because  it  is  united  with  an  acid.  But  alkaKes  have  no  effect  upon  good  eane 
sugar,  akhongh  some  of  them  form  compounds  wHh  It  Strong  adds  do  not  act 
upon  glucose  or  grape  su^,  but  they  speedily  destroy  good  cane  sugar.  Sugar, 
made  from  the  unciystaUizable  product  of  formented  cane  juiee,  from  beet  roola, 
and  the  black  substance  called  goor  in  the  East  Indies,  instead  of  being  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  might  more  properly  be  called  tlw  tooth* 
decaying,  worm-breeding,  scurvy-giving  sugar ;  while  that  made  from  the  Juiee 
of  ^ood  healthy  cane,  should  be  called  the  tooth-preserving,  worm-destrbying, 
anti-scorbutic  and  nutritious  sugar.  Certainly,  the  latter  hM  proved  itself  to  ht 
a  good  dentrifice,  and  is  known  to  destroy  wonns  and  to  curetne  scurvy. 

It  is  to  the  cane  juice,  from  which  the  latter  kind  of  sugar  is  made,  that  die 
induction  leads  us  to  look  for  the  remedial  agent  existing  in  tiie  sugar4ionse,  se 
beneficial  in  bronchial,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  complaints.  A  tenuous  vapor, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  ordor,  hovers  constantly  over  the  heated  juice  in  the 
dartfiers.  It  is  demulcent,  saccharine,  and  gratefol  to  the  respiratory  organs ; 
causing  ne  oppression  or  feelings  of  constriction,  as  other  sm<A»s  and  vapors  se 
often  <k>,  but  the  lungs  seem  to  expand  and  drink  it  in  with  avidi^,as  the  roots 
of  plants  inspire  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  impregnated  with  azotiaed  bodies  after 
a  shower.  What  humus  is  to  vegetable  substimoes,  the  demeoto  contained  in 
this  vapor  would  seem  to  be  to  man. 

To  follow  up  the  induction,  and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ingredients  hdd  hi 
•dtttion  in  this  vapor,  diemistiT  will  have  to  be  interrogated.  It  dedares  them 
to  consist  (besides  the  sugar  and  water)  of  lignin,  jiuteD,  green  focula,  wax,  gum, 
bi-phospate  of  hme,  and  other  saline  matters.  Ten  gallons  of  Louisiana  cane 
juioe,  sent  by  Mr.  Forestall,  of  this  city,  to  Dr.  Ure,  yielded  fii  ounces  of  saline 
matters,  consisting  of  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potass,  dilomre  of 
petassinm,  acetate  oflime  and  silica.    He  examined  it  with  lefaience  to  the  saline 
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loafttarvalcHAa  One  altb»  aaliae  robttmicei  found  ly  Dr.  Ure  in  the  uncUiillad 
juice,  the  chlorore  of  potassimn,  has  been  used  by  Kohler  and  Chrittieon  in  pkthisli 
pnhnonalis,  pioM^pelgia,  &c.  Gluten  or  vegetable  albumen,  in  ite  Tarioua  forme 
•f  sjrmome,  gliadine,  legumin,  fibrin,  caeein  and  diastase,  is  also  found  in  the 
juice.  When  alkali  ii  added  and  heat  applied,  the  gluten  coagulates  and  rises 
to  the  surface  in  a  thick  scum.  The  green  wax,  or  coloring  matter  of  the  jnioe, 
contains  chlorophyL  The  |[um  is  m  the  form  of  mucilage.  The  abore- 
mentioned  matters  contain  within  themselves  all  the  elements  of  fermentatioB. 
They  are  what  are  called  skimmings.  In  Louisiana  they  are  thrown  away,  but 
in  the  West  Indies  they  are  turned  to  profitable  acoount  in  making  rum.  The 
induction  bids  us  follow  them  up,  to  witness  their  effects  in  combination  out  of 
the  body,  to  give  some  idea  of  what  the  respiration  of  the  same  combination  of 
substances,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  could  be  expected  to  produce^  when  ^pUed 
cUreotl^  te  the  lungf .    In  the  West  Indks,  Jamaica,  lor  instance,  the  Bkimfflmg% 

rBipitates  and  washings  from  the  boiling-house,  are  conducted  into  a  reservoir 
the  distill-hottse.  The  aloohol  is  extracted  by  distillation.  The  compound 
mixture  loses  nothing  but  the  aloohol.  After  the  aloohol  is  extracted,  it  is  left  to 
ferment  in  what  is  called  the  dunder-pond.  It  is  then  called  dwnder,  from 
r^dundoTy  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  to  contrilnUe.  When  clarified,  dunder  is  a 
lig^t,  clear,  sughtly  bitter,  aromatic  liquid,  which  is  always  best  when  fresh  and 
fime  from  acid.  In  a  mixture  of  molasses  it  has  the  same  effect  as  hops  in  woit. 
«<DttndM,"  says  Leonard  Wrar,  author  of  "The  Sugar  Planter,"  *<is  an 
aromatic  substance,  which  mediMs  the  changes  or  transformations  taking  place 
dniing  fermentation ;  it  increases  the  density  of  the  liquor,  (molasses  and  water,) 
preventing  violent  fermentation,  and  keeps  the  liquor  comparatively  cool  in 
temperature  and  slow  in  motion."  The  YBipmt  from  the  cane  juice  of  the 
olanfiers,  arises  from  the  identical  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  dunder,  and  in  addition  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  good  crystallizable 
Migar.  The  drinkiuj^  of  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice  m  the  sugar-house,  supposed 
to  be  so  effectual  in  fettening  the  laborers  and  invalids  during  the  rolling  season, 
is  shown  by  the  induction  to  be  connected  with  another  circumstance  of  much 
■MKe  importance  than  the  mere  heat  of  the  saccharine  fluid  imbibed.  To  get  at 
the  hot  cane  juice,  as  ii  runs  from  the  clarifiers,  the  vapor  arising  therefrom,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  dunder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pure  saccharine 
Batter,  must  necessarily  be  breathed  and  appliM  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  every 
minute. 

The  induction  we  have  been  pursuing  has  led  us  to  a  polyphannaceuticid  com- 
pound, in  the  form  of  vapor,  containiiig  all  the  elements  of  dunder  and  sugar, 
diffused,  like  a  doud  of  ineense,  through  the  boiling-room,  as  the  efficient  agent 
in  giving  health  and  flesh  to  those  w1k>  occupy  the  sugar-house.  Experience 
proves  wat  this  compound  vapor  cures  catarrhal,  bronchial  and  some  dyspeptic 
afiections.    There  is  also  some  evidence  in  its  favor  as  a  curative  agent  in 

Shthisis  pulmonalis.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  further  experience  may 
iscover  that  it  promotes  the  cicatrisation  of  tuberculous  excavations,  and  heals 
nlcerations  of  the  mucous  surfeces  of  the  tracheal  passagee  1  But  there  is 
afready  sufBcient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  an  antidote  to  that  acrimonious  dis- 
position of  the  humors,  so  often  the  cause  of  phthisis.  It  also  soothes  that 
mofbid  irritability,  the  cai»e  of  consumption  in  many  constitutions.  Andral 
selates  a  few  cases,  in  which  Che  absorbents  of  the  lungs  were«found  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter.  May  not  dunder  and  sugar,  in  the  fonn  of  vapor,  stimulate 
the  absorbents  to  remove  tubercles  1  Dr.  Tarpin,  a  deservedly-nopular  French 
physician,  of  this  dtjF,  has  oolleoted  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
tubercles  are  of  animalcular  origin.  Fresh  dunder  and  good  crystalKzable  su^ 
are  destructive  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  creation.  Thus,  according 
to  Carminati  (Opus  Therap.,  Vol.  I.)  (oonfirmed  by  Magendie,)  sugar  destroys 
toads  and  lizards,  whether  gi^^n  internally  or  applied  externally.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  plant,  which  Dr.  Rush  prophesied  was  then  grevring  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  sufficient  tonic  and  nutritive 
properties  to  cure  consumption,  has  at  length  been  found  1  And  is  not  that 
plant  the  very  same  which  he  and  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet  were  so  much 
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afindd  would  depopulate  two  continentfl ;  one  to  get  land,  and  the  eCber  to  get 
neffroes  to  work  iti 

Many  pertons  in  the  South  are  greatly  benefited  bj  a  few  weeks'  reeidence  im 
the  NortL  There  are  fully  aa  many  North,  who  would  be  eqnallT  benefited  hj  a 
residence  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  South.  An  interchange  of  viaite 
between  the  two  would  not  only  serve  to  promote  the  health  of  each,  bat 
to  diffuse  information  and  to  strengthen  the  friendly  and  political  relaAkws  of 
both. 

Mechanics,  such  as  coopers,  brick-masons,  carpenters,  enginoMs,  smiths,  and 
6Ten  common  laborers,  if  well  recommended  for  sobriety,  industry  and  morality, 
could  always  find  employment,  at  good  wages,  on  sugar  estates  in  the  rolling 
season.  Xjouisiana  and  Uie  South  generally  would  be  a  much  better  climate  than 
the  West  Indies,  or  southern  Europe,  for  consumptiTo  patients,  if  it  were  not 
for  occasional  spells  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Patients  could  ayoid  all  bad  weather 
by  confining  themselves,  at  such  times,  to  the  suear-house,  where  the  tempeva- 
ture  is  nearlj^  always  the  same,  night  and  day,  and  the  dampness  of  the  external 
atmosphere  is  excluded  by  the  processes  of  sugar-makinff.  If  a  cure  were  not 
effected  by  the  expiration  of  the  rolling  season,  the  West  Indies  could  be 
reached  in  three  or  four  days.  The  dry  season  does  not  begin  there  until 
January,  and  until  then  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go.  It  is  a  grmt  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cane  plant  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  in  the  southern 
portion  of*Loui8iana  and  the  states  in  the  same  latitude  as  it  does  in  the  West 
Indies.  Tnis  idea  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  4hat  it  does  not  form  seed. 
The  seed  never  matures  sufficiently  anywhere  to  reproduce  the  plant,  either  in 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Asia.  The  cane,  like  the  cotton  plant,  requires,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  growth,  a  little  cold,  dry,  frosty  weather  to  make  it  mature 
and  to  prevent  its  takinff  the  second  growth,  which  it  is  so  ^t  to  do  in  tropical 
climates  from  too  much  heat  and  moisture.  The  cold  nights  and  hot  days  olf  oar 
October  and  November  are  alike  beneficial  to  both  plants.  Hence  in  quality  and 
quantity  the  southern  states  of  our  confederacy  can  excel  the  whole  world  in 
making  sugar  and  cotton;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  soil,  climate  and 
seasons  are  better  adapted  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  cane  and  cotton  plants  than 
any  other  extensive  region  the  world  over.  The  difficulty,  in  Louisiana,  with 
cane,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  laborers  in  harvest  time,  known  here  as  the  roUing 
season,  to  get  in  and  grind  the  crop  in  due  time ;  also  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
machineiy  and  a  want  of  practical  chemists  to  superintend  the  sugar-making 
processes.  Sober,  moral  and  industrious  white  laborers  are  more  respected  in 
the  South  than  in  any  other  land — ^which  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion  at  the  North,  drawn  from  the  estimate  in  which  drunken,  vicious  and 
worthless  laborers  are  held.  No  sensible  pUnter  would  have  such  on  their 
plantations,  to  demoralise  and  corrupt  their  negroes ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  employ  such  or  none,  for  some  special  purposes.  Mechanics, 
artisans,  and  men  of  invention  and  eenius,  properly  recommended,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  and  employment  on  sugar  estates. 

How  long  the  vapor  arising  fromi  the  clarifiers  of  the  cane  juice,  should  be 
breathed  to  effect  a  cure,  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  each  individual  case.  A 
day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  might  be  sufficient  for  some,  while  the  whole  seaeoa 
of  sixty  to  ninety  days  would  be  required  in  other  cases.  The  modus  operaniH 
of  the  respired  vapor  is  an  interesting  question,  but  would  occupy  too  mudi  room 
for  this  paper,  already  too  long,  I  fear,  for  the  reader's  patience ;  as  it  vroald 
lead  into  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  respiration  on  the  assimilating  func- 
tions under  the  light  afforded  by  the  Willardian  or  American  discovery  of  the 
motive  powers,  which  produce  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  But  when  the 
physicians  of  young  America  are  prepared  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  old,  non- 
progressive, dogmatical  Europe,  and  ^et  tired  of  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
destructive  march  of  phthisis,  explormg  mere  effects  with  the  stethoscope,  foot 
are  ready  to  face  about  to  grapple  with  the  original  cause  of  the  most  &tal  malady 
of  the  master  race  of  men,  they  may  calculate  on  my  feeble  aid,  if  living. 
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DEPABTKENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


CtTBA  TRADE^1846-fl8.— The  eonditlon  ofCnbrn 
is  sneli  m  to  point  o«t  to  any  reasonable  person  the 
neeessity  (br  a  great  and  prompt  chance  in  the  man* 
•fement  of  its  iSlUrs.  Of  late  years  Uie  department 
of  industry  in  other  coantries  which  rival  Caba  in 
her  productions,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  bur- 


dens imposed  upon  Cuban  planters  annually  mors 
onerous,  notwithstanding  the  increased  quantities 

firoduced.  The  Ibllowing  are  the  quantities  of  lead* 
ng  articles  exported  IVom  the  island  for  the  last  firs 
years: 


XXPORTS  OP  PBOnUCX  PBOM  CUBA. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1890. 


1851. 


Sogw .boxes.... 987J4S 1^4,811 1,238,718 1,000,884 1,940,M3 1,437,090 

Ram pipes....    0,033 19,483 10,339 11,040 11,839 10,108 

Molasses hbds.... 203,997 293,840 238,730 340,970 809,044 400,000 

Coflbe qtls.... 904,419 233,038 173,934. 3n},384     ....    130.039 117,033 

Tobasoo "....88,300 98,199 03,730 40,191 79,784 79,791 


Almost  the  sole  increase  in  these  productions  is  in 
ngar,  and  the  chief  market  for  that  production  Is  the 
United  States.  The  following  are  the  importations 
into  the  United  Stales,  compared  with  the  Cuba  pro- 
duction, assuming  400  lbs.  to  the  box : 


Cuba 
product 
lbs. 
1840... 399,096,800.. 
1847... 909,934,400.. 
1848...  491,487,900.. 
1849...  486,393,000.. 
1890...  499,849,900.. 
1861... 374,833,400.. 


Cuba  imp*t 
into  U.  S. 

lbs. 
.  61,034,973. 
..169,374,084. 
.174,979.363. 
.179,794,020. 
.137,707,943. 
.279,327,497. 


Cuba  export  to 
other  countries 

lbs. 
...383,471,827 
...340,690,376 
. .  .310,907,838 
...290,999,980 
...372,077,097 
...299,494,903 


2*^12,907,989,600  ...988,727,419..  1,918,802,181 

In  1846  the  United  States  took  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries,  and  for  the 
six  years  sTeraged  about  one  half  as  much,  but  in 
the  year  1891  they  took  one  half  the  whole  quantity, 
notwithstanding  a  very  large  production  in  the 
United  States,  reaching  for  the  present  year,  297,- 
138,000  lbs.  Cuba  in  1891  exported  to  the  United 
8t^s  as  much  of  her  chief  product  as  she  did  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  flrom  this  ^t 
alone  that  neither  the  island  nor  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  can  afifbrd  to  lose  such  a  customer.  All  that 
makes  Cuba  valuable  to  the  court  of  Madrid  is  the 
money  that  can  be  extracted  flrom  it,  and  the  amount 
ct  that  money  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  the  United  States  purchase.  Vet  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  lose  that  market  as  she  lost  the 
eollbe  market,  by  perseverance  in  a  system  of  taxes, 
which  might  have  answered  a  century  ago,  when 
Cuba  had  an  entire  monopolv,  but  which  are  simply 
Insane  in  the  present  state  of  commercial  intercourse 


throughout  the  world.  We  mav  take  an  actual  trans- 
action to  illusiraie  the  impossibility  of  continued  in- 
tercourse—thus a  person  ships,  say  200  bbls.  of  fiour, 
costing  $9  90,  or .$1,1 00,  to  Cuba,  with  orders  to  in- 
vest the  amount  in  coflbe  for  return ;  the  aceonnts 
will  Stand  thus : 

Sale  of  200  bbls.  flour  at  $17 $3,400 

Charges- 
Duty $2,020 

PreMit ia7 

Landing  and  cooperage 14 

Commission  %H  per  cent. . .     44 

2,235 

Proceeds 


$1,169 


Invested  in  100  bags  cofl^, 

10,470  lbs,  at  $9  per  100  lbs $823  60 

Invested  in  bags,  9  rials  each 02  60 

Charges-  $886  00 

Export  duty,  63  )<  centa  per 

100  lbs $104  01)4 

Brokerage  }i  per  cent 4  03H 

Marking,  weighing  and  cart- 
ing       12  04 

Bills  lading 1  00 


Commission  2)(  per  cent. 


122  01 

$1,008  01 
29  0134 

Net $1,033  0234 

Out  of  an  Investment  of  $1,000  in  the  Unitad  States, 
the  Cuba  government  gets  $2,124  31,  or  very  nearly 
200  per  cent,  taxes.  Take  now  the  comparative  pro- 
duction of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  the  quantity  bought 
of  each  by  the  United  States. 


Coba.. 
BraxU. 


lbs. 


Product. 
..  40,261,029. 
..170,208,800.. 


-1838- 


-1891- 


Sold  to  Sold  to 

U.  States.  Product.  U.  Statas. 

..83,091,061 11,703,200 3,099,084 

..27,411,980 303,996,960 107,978,297 


Thus,  Cuba  has  lose  a  trade  which  the  Brazils 
liave  gained.  Coflbe  has  been  in  all  this  time  free 
of  duty  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Cuba  sales  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  Cuban  taxes.  In  rela- 
tion to  sugar,  the  diminished  duty  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tariff*,  aerved  to  open  a 
market  for  the  increased  producta  of  the  island,  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  of  beet-sugar  on  ihe  Conti- 
nent, and  the  increase  of  Bast  India  sugar,  countar- 
aeted  the  diminution  in  the  West  India  supply  cot 
off  through  emancipation,  Ac.  The  production  of 
sugar  now  in  St.  Domingo,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Braxil  and  United  Statea,  is  receiving  a  more  regular 
development,  and  with  it  the  dependence  of  Cuba 
ipon  tho  United  States  for  a  market  win  gradually 


become  more  marked,  and  the  present  commercial 
systam  cannot  be  maintained.  The  position  of  the 
island  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  manuflu- 
turing  sections  of  England— as  lonr  as  they  had  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  with  manufkctures 
they  could  allbrd  to  tax  the  producer  to  any  extent, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  and  other  classes. 
As  soon,  however,  as  other  oountries  began  to  rival 
her  manufactures,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufooture  by  removing  taxea.  Cuba  is 
losing  her  monopoly  m  tropical  produce,  and  can  no 
longer  aflbrd  to  pay  over  $30,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  throne.  On  purely  eeo- 
nomieal  principles,  the  continuance  of  Spanlirti 
authority  in  Cuba  much  longer  Is  Impossible.    The 
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OMMUUm  or  modlfleation  of  tliat  anUiority  wlU  de- 
relop  the  0uii6  state  of  things  m  at  ^the  north.  If 
Canada  and  Cuba  do  not  eend  repreeentativea  to 
Congrem,  and  thus  enter  poUtlealljr  Into  the  Union, 
they  muflt,  in  spite  of  themselYes,  enter  conunereially 
Into  the  Union  by  free  trade  reeiproetty.— IT.  S.  Eco- 


COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.— fWm 
the  Statistics  and  Tables  of  C.  6.  ChUds^  Esq.— 
Pennsylvania  contains  an  area  of  46,000  square 
miles,  of  which  upwards  of  15,000  square  miles,  or 
about  one  third  part  of  the  state,  is  coal  lands,  prin- 
dpaUy  lying  above  or  near  the  water  level.  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  combined, 
aeoording  to  the  best  authoritiesi  contain  only 


11,000  square  miles  of  coaL  tn  an  area  of  110,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  This  eoal  in  many  casos 
lies  from  900  to  1,800  Ibet  below  the  surthee  of  the 
ground,  and  is  raised  by  machinery.  In  relafioa  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  ore,  nearly  the  same  relative  pro- 
pertions  enst  between  Great  Britain  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  thos  be  seen  that  in  these  articles  oC 
the  first  Bscessity,aBd  indispensable ts  a  state  ofsl- 
vttixation,  oar  state  possesses  tines  tinas  ■■  mmbk 
as  aU  Oreat  Britain. 

If  to  the  aathraeits  eoal  trade  of  PennsylvaBia,  tha 
bituminous  coal  nOned  in  the  stau  be  added,  (be- 
lieved to  exceed  1,300,000  of  tons  in  18ftl»)  the  locd 
quantity  would  be  about  6,900,000  tons,  worth  at 
tide  water  $3  40  per  ton,  and  we  have  a  total  sf 

TWBNTT  MILLIONS  OP  DOLLAKS  SS  the  TallW  Of  OV 

coal  trade  for  the  year  1611. 


Ttibk  showing  tks  Quantity  qfAntkradt*  Coal  smU  to  Markst  annuaUy,  from  its  c 

IBiOf  inclusive. 


tm  181011 


1,073.. 
9,441.. 
5.083.. 
9,541.. 


Total 
Lehigh. 
Teara.  Tons. 

18M... 
1831... 
lOS... 
1833... 
1894... 

18S5 98,390. 

1826 31,980., 

1897 32,074., 

1898 30,939.. 

1899 95,110.. 

1830 41,750.. 

1831 40,966.. 

1839 75,000.. 

1833 123,000.. 

1834 106,944.. 

1835 181,250., 

1836 146,599.. 

1837 225,937.. 

1838 914,911.. 

1839 929,049.. 

1840 295,591.. 

1841 142,807., 

1849 971,913.. 

1843 967,195.. 

1844 376,363.. 

1845 430,993.. 

1846 529,518.. 

1847 643,568., 

1848 680,193.. 

1849 800,987. 

1850 729,688.. 

1851 989,951.. 


Sehnyl-      LttUe         Total      Laeka-      Ptne    Lvkeaa*  8bi 
kill.     Schuylkl.  Schuylkl.  vranna.     Grove,  valley, 


Tons.   Tons. 


Tons.   Tons.   Teas.  Tons. 


Wyo-        Tstai 

kin.     ming.      Smply, 
Tons.  Tons. 


0,500. 

16,767. 

31,360. 

47,984. 

79,979. 

894W4. 

61,854. 

195,971. 

916,910. 

191,540. 

809,094. 

393,975. 

491,930. 

491,569. 

333,997. 

433,963. 

543,980. 

491,609. 

047,308. 

789,070. 

1,006,901. 

1,150,898. 

1,467,499. 

1,490,909. 

1,498,156. 

1,500,047. 

1,868,977. 


.  14,000. 
.  36,761. 
.  35,159 
.  37,494. 
.  38,070. 
.  31,999. 
.  19,306. 
.  8,949. 
.  19,098. 
.  41.419. 
.  96331. 
.  80,005. 

58,309. 

76,199. 
.  86,155. 
.105,345. 
.109,695. 

174,757. 

911,960. 
.310,307. 


0,500. 

10,707. 

31,360. 

47,984. 

79,979. 

69,984. 

81,854. 

909,971. 

,     168,971. 

996.699. 

,      339,518. 

.     439,045. 

,      593,159. 

433,875. 

442,176. 

45M91. 

584,699. 

641,504. 

077,313. 

,      840,379. 

1,085,093. 

1,930,983. 

.  1,579,844. 

.  1,059,634. 

.  1,005,090. 

.  1,719,007. 

.*9,178,584. 


.  7.000.. 
.  49,700.. 
.  54.000.. 
.  64,500.. 

111,777.. 
.  43,700.. 
.  96,845. 
.104,500. 
.115,387. 
.  76,391.. 

199,300. 

148,470.. 

199,970. 

905,953.. 
.997,605. 

951,005. 

966,079. , 

.318,400. 

.368,900. 

.434,967. 

454,940. 
.543,886. 

788,485. 


1,071 
1,440 

»jm 

9,541 
34,800 

4S,0<7 
03,434 
77,110 
111,063 
170.734 

nogaw 

»5T71 


48r> 

3TOJ030 
375,160 
000,401 

e67,fitt 

7404^ 


^^ 


6,500 

9,978..  5,439..  l.\.  V.   '.. 

16,796..  6,430 

16,665..  6,005..  4404..  .. 
19,997..  5,379..  11,930..  .. 
19,463..  5,309. 15,998..  .. 
15,306..  6^76.. 82,154..  .. 
31,437..      181.. 10,096..  47,340..  1,107,: 

99,879 9,870..   57,740..  l,18a.S« 

27,719 13,067..  114,900..  1,013330 

31,208 10,135..  178,401.. 

55,346 19,646..  168,003.. 

61,933 14,904..  189,606.. 

.  56,938..  9,000..  19,357.. 137,171.. 
78,999. .95,000.  .19,658. .  156,0^0.. 
01,809.. 35,000..  19,991.. 975,100..  M7MM 
tOO,000. .  53,150.  .13,980.  .136,018. .  t4^e»^ 


1,133^ 


MOBILE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1851, 1851.  » 

I      ■  -BTpOftS         ■■  ■      \  /—  '  -iMPOlt^  'v 

For.  Vessels.           Total.               Dutiable.         ^Fres.  TotaL 

04,197,491 01,590,480 $5,793,971 0101,639 093,9» $114,959 


1651. 

1st  Quarter..  .__  

Id  Quarter 3,510,716 9,917,051 5,797,767 105,094 7,600 :iIl,'OM 

3d  Quarter........  1,194.197 367,554 1,561.751 75,431 1,800 77,131 

4th  Quarter 1,104,399 4r,546 1,541,876 138,146 168,036 100,181 


Total,  1851 014,555,306 

Ist  Quarter;..  .04,340,396 $3,505,909 $7,901,317 $178,791 $5,778 $184,500 

Id  Quarter 3,745,493 1,637,088 6,389,581 99,890 35,115 135,005 

Total,  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  31, 1861 $14,148,906 $319,500 

This  shows  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  I  mostly,  if  not  altogether  cotton,  and  the  detalLaAt 
boriness  of  that  port.    The  exports  are  of  course,  |  the  year  ending  August  1st,  as  foUowa : 

*  By  Reading  Rafl^road  to  Deo.  97.  t  Enlarging  Union  Canal. 

t  Indadlng  10,000  tons  from  the  Datq»htn  Mine. 
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OOTTOH  BXPOBTt  FROM  MOIILB 
. 1859 

Bales.  Poundc. 

To  Great  BriUUn  In— 

U.  States  TMselB...  199,980.  ..  64,975,117.... 
BriUsh  "  ...176,099....  87,636,956.... 
Bremen        **       

Total  to  G.  Britain  .  306,009 ....  159,611.383 . . . . 

France— 
U.  States  Tesaels. . .  95,690. . . .  49,751 ,504 ... . 
French  "    ...    9,063....     1,006,916.... 

Total  to  France....  97,753....  50,757,810..., 

Spain— 

V.  States Tesaels. . .  109....        43,608.... 

Spanish.       •*       ...  5,469....    9,563,059.... 

Total  to  Spain 5,571....    9,606,660.... 

Rttwia 9,009....  98M34.... 

Holland 9,635...  1,359,733... 

Belginm 4,189....  9,089,099  ... 

Sardinia 8,478....  4,183,139  ... 

Sweden 741...  369,989.... 

Mexico 3,475...  1,591,110... 

Grand  tOUl 430,ai6 . . .  .916,466,336. . . . 


rOB  TRB  TBABS  BKDIITO  AVOUST  31,  1851-59. 


Value. 

$4,998,308  14.. 
.  6,696,174  51. 


Bales. 


-1859- 


Pounde. 


Value. 


. .  145,357 ....  71 ,697,340 ....    $7,040,047  39 

..109,830....  50,695,190 6,691,146  45 

1,710....        839,780 106,796  41 

$11,694,469 65. . . . 949,897....  193,939,31 0... .  $13,308,590  95 

$3,991,955  00...  44,414....  91,907,908...,    $9,565,949  00 
99,143  33.,..     1,046....       518,966....  68,11123 

$3,971,008  33  ...  45,460...,  29,496,174....    $9,638,300  93 


$3,501  00 


930,093  05.. 

.  13,945.. 

..    0,743,337... 

876,630  10 

$940,954  05.. 

..  13,945.. 

..     6,743,337... 

$876,630  10 

$84,853  67.. 

98,554  53.. 
161,095  17.. 
329,951  •»! . . . 

99,968  61... 
116,387  74... 

..     1,500.. 
800.. 
.    9,554.. 
.     3,890.. 
.     1,930... 
.     9,491.. 

..       747,070... 
390,396.... 
..     1,964,814... 
.     1,960,691.... 
.        606.636.... 
.     1,944,743.... 

$82,709  30 
39,041  07 

104,019  90 

913,990  70 
59,598  80 

149,571  40 

$820,111  43.. 

..  19,471.. 
.391,777.. 

..     6,914,910... 

094,939  37 

$16,655,947  00. . 

..158,616,031... 

$17,579,749  00 

In  relation  to  this  table  the  Planters'  Prices  Cur- 
rent remarks,  *'The  shipments  to  (breifo  ports  are 
480,840  bales,  weighing  916,460,330  pounds,  and 
Talued  at  $10,055,947  00.  The  average  weight  of 
the  bales  is  509  pounds.  The  cost  price  per  bale 
BTorages  $88  05,  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  is 
79i  cents.  The  crop  or  South  Alabama  at  this  esti- 
mate, amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  crop  of  the  country,  which  may  be  set  down  at 
about  3,000,000  bales,  will  amount  to  $115,950,000.'* 

Also,  after  remarking  upon  local  improvements,  it 
■ays :  "  In  addition  to  these  local  evidences  of  im-  < 
proveroent,  we  have  to  notice  an  underiaking  to  in- 
crease the  (hcilities  of  our  commerce,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  to  run  be- 


MobUe. 


tween  this  city  and  New- York,  the  first  ship  of 
which  has  been  completed  and  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  here  in  a  (^w  days  ;  so  that,  when  our  great 
rail-road  enterprise,  which  with  giant  strides  \m 
pushing  on  to  tbe  valley  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  accom- 
plished, we  shall  find  a  concentration  of  (h'cilitiea 
here,  that  cannot  (hil  to  make  our  liule  city  an  em- 
porium worthy  the  intelligent,  industrious  and 
wealthy  population,  spread  over  the  ibnile  regions 
that  border  our  noble  rivers,  and  who  look  to  this 
place  as  a  market." 

The  quailbrly  exporis  from  Mobile  as  compared 
with  New-Orieans,  for  six  quarters,  have  been  as 
follows : 


NeuhOrleana. 


1851, 
Ist  Quarter. . 
9d  Quarter... 
8d  Quarter. . . 
4th  Quarter 


U.  )5.  Ves- 
sels. 


For.  Ves- 
sels. 


Total. 


U.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ves- 

sels, sels.     '  Total. 

..4,197,499 1,590,480 5,793,979 11,431,425 7,699,659 19,124,084 

..3,510,716 2,217,051 5,797,767 12,599,388 3,449,907 15,979,995 

..1,194,197 367,554 1,561,751 4,058,085 1,309,995 5,361,080 

..1,104,329 437,547 1,541,870 8,-930,430 909,215 9,905,045 


.$14,555,300 $50,370,105 


Total.  1851 

1852. 

1st  Quarter 4,340,358 9,555,909 7,909,397 8,549,789 7,478,048 10,020,837 

9d  Quarter 3,745,493 3,037,088 6,389,581 11,931,884 4,850,751 16,788,630 


Total $14,984,908. 


.$33,989,479 


This  result  shows  an  increased  business  in  favor 
of  Mobile  for  the  first  sixmonthnof  the  present  year, 
but  the  Increasing  business  of  New-Orleans,  from 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Mississippi,  raise  the 
figures  of  her  trade,  perhip'*.  hnvond  the  real  inte- 
rest of  the  city  in  it ;  that  of  Mobile,  on  the  other 
band,  shows  the  growing  wealth  of  the  rich  country 
watered  by  her  noble  rivers,  and  of  which  she  is  the 
commercial  centre. 


MASSACnUSETTS,— Our  article  upon  this  state 
was  prepared  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  doe* 
not  show  her  present  wealth  and  resources.  The 
reader  will,  however,  find  under  the  beads  of  Bos* 
T05,  Rail-roads,  United  States  Population, 
FisHEEiBs,  Co.MMBRCE,  eic  ,  E  great  many  adJiiional 
and  later  fhcls  of  great  Toiue.  To  these  we  append 
I  a  few  others. 


COMMON  SCHOOI.S  OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  IST  JAN.,  1853. 

The  following  valuable  staiistics  are  taken  from  the  Fiaeenth  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  cooipUed  Uec^ember,  1851 : 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  have  made  returns ..990 

Number  of  public  schools 3,987  ;  increase,     100 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  In  summer 179,497  ;         "       3.15S 

Inwlnler.., 199,429;         "       5,090 

Average  attendance  la  all  the  pnblie  achools  in  summer 139,429;         "       3,607 

Inwlnter 152,504;         "       9,099 
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Number  of  perooiu  under  5  years  of  age  attendiag  paUio  aclieoia 17,7S7 ;  decrease,     95 

Number  over  15  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 20,990  ;  increase,  S,788 

Number  of  persons  between  5  and  15  years  in  the  counties 190,536  ;         *'        3,%>4 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer  and  winter- 
Males J,452 ;  decrease,      10 

Females 6,2M ;  increase,    «74 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teaehers  during  the  year 6,991 ;         **  956 

Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  14  days. 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  t>oard,  males •. t36  39 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  females « Id  tS 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  fbr  the  support  of  schools,  including  only 

the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  f\iel $915,839  53 ;  increase,  $51,171  08 

Amount  of  board  and  fuel,  and  money  voluntarily  contributed  fbr  public 

schools 39,65207;         «•  4,917  76 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools,  as  income  of  local  f^inds 34,372  Qt 

Aggregate  expended  on  public  schools,  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintend- 

ence 10,812,775  66 ;  increase,  63^4  » 

Amount  raised  for  taxes,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 4  71;         **    peroliildlt 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 60 

Average  namber  of  scholars 4,154  ;  increase,  41T 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition $65^12  65 

g  umber  of  private  schools 785;  decroaee,fl6 
stimaied  average  number  of  scholars 10,658 

Estimated  aggregate  amount  paid  for  tuition ^ $206,313  32 

Amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  exclnaive  of  the  east  of 

repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices 1,353,700  68 

The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least  $1  50  per  child,  between  5  and  15,  as  a  coodlcios  eC 
receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $1  50,  or  more,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  according  to  re- 
turns   138 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  less  than  $1  50  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  which  have  made 

returns I 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  twice  this  sum,  ($3)  or  more,  per  child  between  5  and  15 173 

Increase  for  the  year 11 

Births,   Ma-rbuobs  and   Deaths   in   Massa-  eaty  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.,  a^nst  fifty  calkms  cbe 
CHUSBTTs.— According  to  a  law  of  this  state  every    season  previoas.     Thus  the  whole  product  t«  set 


city  and  town  is  required  to  make  an  annual  return 
of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Birik*.-^**  The  whole  number  of  births  la  the 
commonwealth,  between  January  let  and  Deeeraber 
aist,  1850,  was  27,664  ;  in  1849,  25,773  ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  1891,  or  7.34  per  cent.  Of  this  number, 
6,197  were  of  foreign  parentage,  agains#6,480  in  the 
year  preceding ;  and  there  were  3,278  wtkoee  parent- 
age was  not  stated,  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  last  report,  in  which  4,235  births  were  not  speci- 
fied in  this  particular.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  births  of  foreign  parenuge 
oecurs  in  our  cities  or  manufacturing  towns.  ■  For 
instance,  the  whole  number  of  births.in  Boston  was 
5,379,  of  which  3,340  were  of  forei^pi  parentage  ;  in 
Lowell,  488  American  to  452  foreign ;  Fall  River,  145 
American  to  164  foreign.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied. 

Marriages.—**  The  number  of  marriages  for  the 


down  at  18,300,000  galions,  against  10,500,000  gallon 
the  seaaoa  previous.  The  increased  yield  is  attrh 
buied  to  the  lAunature  condition  of  the  cane,  the 
ripening  of  which  was  retarded  by  the  faus  rains. 
Notwithstanding  this  ver>-  material  additioo  to  the 
supply,  however,  prices  generally  have  been  very 
well  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  on  rei^renco  to  the 
annexed  uble,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  low- 
est points  in  each  month,  tar  sales  on  the  levee  in 
barrels: 

Higliart  Loir— t 

September. cents  per  gal.  25  a  30  ....23  a  30 

October  23  a30  ..,.90  a28 

November 26  a27  ....22Hs233< 

December 225i  a24!4....17  «  21 

.lanuary 17  a  21  ....15  a9iiH 

February 20  a  25  ..  .15  a  21 

March 15  a  20  ...14  a  25 

April 18  o27  ....15  a36 


year  1850,  was  10,345  ;  showing  the  unprecedented  ,  Ji^Jl JJ     ^H'**  •S     *"  5 

increase  of3,409,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 1  iSUf ?J     '»S    "'^     *2 

ceding  year.    This  large  increase  is  in  part  owing    a,  J„-- }g     *  g    •  •  •  •  J^     "  S 

to  the  returns  being  more  full  and  complete  ;  but  it  r*"^"" '°     ^^    ....18     a  29 

eannot  be  doubted  that  the  late  alteration  in  tlw  law,  Tobacco.-Tbadb  of  Nbw-Oblbahs,  1851-2.- 
.Tnao?'^;.H"'**^f"'.r"  helped  to  sweU  the  re- I  At  the  commencement  of  the  commercial^ 
l^f^w  ^r™?"**^  alliances  within  the  state  The  ,  which  has  just  closed,  the  stock  of  tobacco  in  iS 
fn?^flS^M^l'^^  J^^"  '"  r^^S«^»» '»*^  •  I  ?^"  (including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared)  was 
ISl^irln^d;!^^*"*  ^  increase  of  1,280,  or  more  §3,871  hhds.,  Sf  which  abSm  10,000  hhds.  were  in 
than  100  pef  cent.  'the  hands  of  fhciors,  the  remainder  being  ooraposed 

Deaths.-**The  year  850  was  not  martted  by  the  of  atrips  ind  lugs  for  forwarding,  and  ofpE^ 
nrevalenceof  any  particular  disease  or  classes  of  which  had  chan|cd  hands,  mS  ^rs  aw^itS?  «? 
diseases,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly  with   portunity  for  shiMnent  «w«iun^  op- 

the  preceding  year.    The  number  of  deaths  in  1850  i     The  qootatioBsiriven  in  our  last  annual  Btatema»t 
was  3,817  less  than  In  1849,  and  this  difl-erence  is   ww,  fOTl??^  2 H  sT  iSr!?^ 
mostly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  preval- ,  Pi^ira.  dSTs^  a  5 ;  iJ^;  l^^ 
ence  of  certain  diseases  in  the  latter  year.  '  53<  a  6 ;  fhir  tofine*  6H  a  7?choSeMd^rteciSS 

"  It  is  gratifymg  to  observe  that  whUe  the  births  6  J<  a  9  per  lb.  From  the  1st  September  tTt^^ 
l?..i?^''"**®Li***^u^°T^»  'k®  ***,*?'  ?*T®  Pf  December  the  demand  was  moderately  (hir,  ths 
greaUy  decreased  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  arrivals  duriuB  that  Ume  beina  sbont  5.M0  hhd«. 
!849  was  20,423  ;  in  1850,  16,606 ;  being  a  decrease  of  whUe  theCSi  eJJe^dTd  10^  h?dL^*]ta  pJ£S 
JLH17  Ar  iH  fio  n«r  ^^n»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  dowuward  tsudcncy  from  the  middle  ot 

October,  and  on  the  31st  December  our  quotations 
were,  for  Fres/eif,  9  a  i3i  {  Lugs,  ftctory,  none ; 
Planters'  ditto,  3  a  4  ;  Leaf,  Inlfertor  to  common,  4H 
^  5  ;  (Ur  to  fine,  5)^  a  6  ;  choice  and  selections,  9H 
7  cents  per  lb. 


3,817,  or  16.69  per  cent. 
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MoLASSBs.— The  product  of  molasses  from  the  <  a 
last  cane  crop  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 

tioi;  \n  t^;^v^SJ?S-"ii?I:  "".?'i!2^^^  **/:«*''  *"^  ^^^'  I     '^^^  **"*  hogshead  or  the  new  crop  reachsd  hers 
Hon  to  the  yield  of  sugar,  U  beliig  eatimated  at  sev- 1  on  the  18th  Oetobsr,  sad  la  laassry  some  fcw  par^ 
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eels  or  new  evme  to  market,  and  found  buyers  at 
rates  !!(  a  M  a  cent  below  the  closing  figures  of  De- 
cember ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March 
that  any  considerable  arrivals  took  place.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  April  the  receipts  were 
on  a  pretty  liberal  scale,  and  the  demand  at  the 
same  time  was  fair,  and  was  freely  met  by  factors 
generally.  In  this  period  buyers  gradually  obuined 
some  further  advantage  in  prices,  and  on  the  Ist 
May  we  quoted,  for  Ia^»,  fkctory,2  a  2H  ;  Planters' 
ditto,  3  a  3!4  ;  Lea/^  Inferior  to  common,  S^ai^i  ; 
(kir  to  fine,  4H  a5:  choice  and  selections,  53i  a  0 
cents  per  lb.  Early  in  May  a  number  of  buyers  who 
had  previously  held  aloof  entered  the  market,  and 
an  active  demand  sprung  up,  which  continued  un- 
abated for  some  sixtv  days,  the  sales  in  that  time 
reaching  nearly  30,000  hhds.  The  consequences  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  transactions  were  that  the 
stock  on  the  market  (notwithstanding  the  unusual 
extent  of  the  receipts)  was  reduced  to  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  and  that  prices  graduallv  improved, 
until  at  the  commencement  of  July  our  figures  were 
advanced  to  the  following  range  ;  Ltigt^  raetory,  2)^ 
tf  33<  ;  Planters'  3Ji  a  4 ;  Lra/,  inferior  to  common, 
4U  a4%  ;  fair  to  fine,  5a5^  ;  choice  and  selections, 
0  a  7  cents  per  lb.  At  about  these  Tates  some  0,000 
hhds.  changed  hands  during  July,  tne  demand  being 
fkir,  though  not  animated,  and  the  stock  on  sale  be- 
ing too  limited  to  admit  of  anv  very  extensive  opera- 
tions. During  the  past  month  the  inquiry  has  been 
more  brisk,  and  the  sales  reported  embrace  some 
6,500  hhds.,  including  some  parcels  which  had  pre- 
viously changed  hands,  and  were  re-sold.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  improved  demand  prices  have 
again  taken  a  start  upward  within  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  we  now  quote,  for  Lugs,  foctory,  3  a  3^  ; 
Planters'  ditto,  ZH  aiH;  Lea/,  inferior  to  common, 
4^  aiH  i  fair  to  fine,  53<  a  0 ;  choice  and  selections, 
tH  ^TH  cents  per  lb.  We  close  our  tables  with  a 
stock  in  port  of  18,831  hhds.,  though  the  quantity 
immediately  on  sale  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000 
hhds.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  this  amount  there  are  probably  6,000 
to  8,000  hhds.  held  in  second  hand,  which  may,  in 
certain  contingencies,  be  again  p^aced  upon  the  mar- 
ket. The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Sep- 
tember, as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  89,075  hhds., 
which  amount  includes  11,740  hhds.  strips  and  2,118 
hhds.  stems.  The  quantity  inspected  since  1st 
September  is  64,645  hhds.,  of  which  5,015  hhds. 
were  Mason  county. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  very  generally  known 
that  the  crop  would  certainly  be  a  large  one,  and  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  previous  years  as  to  the 
eflfeet  of  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stock  upon  our 
market,  a  majority,  both  of  shippers  in  the  country 
aud  of  (hetors  here,  were  in  fovor  of  speedy  sales. 
This  coarse  has  been  generally  pursued,  and  its  ad- 
vantages have  been  taUy  made  manifest.  The  extent 
of  our  receipts  (which  wonld  have  been  several 
thousand  hogsheads  greater  but  for  the  low  stage  of 
water  in  the  rivers  above  for  several  weeks  past) 
■hows  that  the  estimates  of  the  crop  were  about 
correct.  Its  quality,  however,  was  probably  over- 
estimated, as  the  reports  received  ft-om  the  interior 
last  fell  led  to  the  expectation  of  something  un- 
usually fine,  whereas  the  receipts  from  roost  sec- 
tions have  been  decidedly  below  the  average  quality 
of  former  years.  And  here  again  we  take  the  liberty 
to  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  necessity, 
if  they  would  protect  their  own  interest,  and 
the  interest  of  the  trade  generally,  of  bestowing 
more  care  upon  the  handling,  sorting  and  prizing  of 
their  crops.  Their  negligence  In  these  particulars 
has  been  matter  of  serious  complaint  for  some  years 
past. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  briefly 
to  remark  that  the  accounts  received  thus  fer  have 
been  of  a  decidedly  discouraging  character.  Com- 
plaints of  scarcity  of  plants,  of  want  of  proper  sea- 
sons for  planting,  and  of  long  continued  drought 
since  the  planting  was  made,  have  been  very  gene- 
ral, and  we  hear  of  no  section  of  the  tobacco  growing 
region  (unless  it  maybe  Missouri)  in  which  anything 
like  an  average  erop  is  expected.    It  is  quite  too 


early,  however,  to  determine  what  the  extent  of  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be,  and  at  a  later  period  we  roaj 
take  occasion  again  to  advert  to  its  prospects. 

WxrrsRiT  Producb.— Tbai»x  of  Nbw-Ob- 
LBANs,  1851-3.— In  this  department  of  our  trade 
there  is  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  products,  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  value  of  our  commerce  with 
the  interior,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  the  market  in  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  articles.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  supply  of  breadstuflla,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  has 
been  lower.  The  receipts  of  flour  are  927,213  barrels, 
against  941,106  last  year,  and  of  Indian  corn  they 
are  equal  to  3,750,000  bushels,  against  3,300,000 
bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  supply  has  been 
light,  and  the  receipts,  which  have  been  mostly  to 
go  forward  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  &c.,  have  only 
reached  130,000  bushels,  against  180,000  bushels  last 
vear.  The  few  sales  that  have  taken  place  have 
been  at  the  extreme  range  of  65  a  85  cents,  though 
mostlv  at  about  70  cents  per  bushel.  Of  corn  meal 
there  has  been  received  only  2,514  barrels,  against 
8,(J62  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  flour 
since  Isi  September  amount  to  544,711  barrels, 
against  583,418  barrels  to  same  date  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity,  138,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Greofc 
Britain,  70,445  to  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remain- 
der to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  com,  the  total 
exports  have  been  equal  to  2,182,000  bushels,  against 
1 ,300,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  382,000 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  133,000 
to  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coast- 
wise ports.  The  following  tables  will  indicate  the 
course  of  prices  for  flour  and  com,  as  they  present 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each 
month,  the  range  being  according  to  quality. 

PBICBS  OP  FLOUB,  WBW-OBLBiLNS,  1851-9. 

HlfllMt  LowMt 

September  per  bbl.  $3  50  a  5  00    . .  .$3  373i  a  4  75 

October 375a500     ....340  s  4  50 

November S55a475    ....340  a450 

December 3  90  a  4  75    ....3  55  a4V7H 

January 400a550    ...  3  60  a537^ 

February 4  25a5  12X....4  00  a  4  50 

March... 425a450     ....375  a425 

April 3  75a4  12J4....3  30  a  3  90 

May 360a880    ....825  a  3  75 

June 3  80  a 4  37^.... 3  45  a  4  13li 

July 875a435     ....350  a  3  87J< 

August 375a500    ....350  a  3  873i 

PBICBS  OP  COBN  IN  SACKS,  NBW-OBLEANS,  1651-3. 

HllJMMt  LnWMt 

September cents  per  bushel  35a56 33a5S 

October 40  a  58 33a4S 

November 48  a  52 33  a4S 

December 50  a  56 41  a  46 

January 54  a  57 44fl4T 

Febraary 51  a  54 46  a  50 

March 50  a  54 42  a  46 

April 48  a  50 43  a  46 

May  47«53 40a4T 

June 48  a  53 45  a  53 

July 50  a  63 48  a  53 

August 53  a  60 48  a  51 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuflk  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  since  1st  September,  compared  with  th» 
same  period  last  year. 

1851-3.  1850-51. 

Flour barrels  1,359,883 1,379,64> 

Gorameal 1,750 5,55t 

Wheat bushels  1,530,307 1,886,680 

Cora 1,547,383 2,197,35» 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  bread  stuflTs  for  th* 
coming  year,  it  is  likely  to  be  most  ample  ;  for  it  1* 
understood  that  the  yield  throughout  the  country 
has  been  more  generally  abundant  than  in  any  prs- 
vious  year,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  Even  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  grain  crops  have  been 
almost  a  total  failure  for  two  years  in  succession, 
tlie  harvest  is  ample,  and  large  sections  of  country. 
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which  bave  depended  upon  the  West  for  eapplies, 
are  likely  to  have  a  •urplns  to  send  to  market.  The 
crops  of  Europe,  also,  are  generally  represented  as 
giving  fkvorable  promise,  and  the  probabilities  would 
•eem  to  indicate  a  lower  range  of  prices  than  the 
American  firmer  has  realized  for  some  years  past. 

The  article  of  pork  has  presented  unusual  interest 
the  past  season.  It  was  declared  that  there  was  a 
Am  her  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  hofs,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  while  It  was  evident  that 
the  consumption  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  the 
increase  of  population  was  large  and  constant,  be- 
sides which  the  failure  of  the  corn  crops  at  the 


South  had  involved  at  the  same  time  ibe  fldlors  of 
the  usual  home  supply  of  pork,  and  on  these  «•«- 
siderations  the  market  for  hogs  opened  in  the  West 
at  what  appeared,  to  some  at  least,  to  be  high  pricea. 
The  sequel,  however,  has  sustained  the  views  of 
the  purchasers,  though  we  doubt  whether  any  oao 
anticipated  so  high  a  range  of  prices  as  the  markot 
has  attained  within  the  past  few  months,  a  rasgo 
that  has  scarcely  been  approached  since  1838.  In  beef 
there  has  been  some  Increase  of  supply,  but  prices, 
nevertheless,  have  ranged  considerably  higher  tban 
last  year.  The  following  tables  show  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  montli. 


PRICBS  OP  FOBS  AT  RBW-OBLXAKS,  1851-9. 


p«r  Wrrel. 


per  bureL 

alft  50 $15  00al6  00. 

o  14  50 H  50a    ..     . 

aH  25 13  50a    ..     .. 

a  13  50 IS  00al«  75. 

a  13  75 13  50a 


September $16  50  a  17  00 $1«  00 

October 15  25  a  16  00 14  00 

November 14  75  o  15  00 13  50 

December 14  50  a  15  00 12  50 

January 15  00  a  15  50 12  75 

February 15  50  o  15  75 14  8756  a  15  25 IS  50  a 

March...., 16  50  a  17  00 15  00     a  15  50 14  00  o 

April 17  75aI8  00 16  50 

May 17  25«17  623« 16  75 

June 20  00  a  21  00 17  00 

July 20  00  a  21  00 19  75 

August 21  50a22  50 21  00 


.$IS 
...13 

.18 
...10 

.12 


13 

13 

al675 1500a    13 

a  17  00 15  00  a  15  50 14 

al7  50 18  00a  15 

a2050 1800a    18 

a2200 1825a    18 


LowMt 
pcrb«mL 

00  a  15  90 
00a    .. 
OOii    .. 
75  a  11  50 
00  a  IS  79 
S5a    .. 
S5a    .. 
50  a  IS  79 
50a    .. 
00  a  15  50 
00a    .. 
25a    .. 


PBIUBS  OF  BSBF. 


PriiM. 


HUhMt  Lownt  J  Hiffliatt  LewnA 

p«rWf«l.  p«rb*n»l.  ptrhuTal.  parbvnL 

September $14  50  a  15  00 $14  50  a  15  00 $11  SO  a  IS  50 $10  50  a  II  00 

X)ctobcr 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  15  00 11  50  a  12  50 11  50  a  19  50 

November 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  12  OO 

December 12  00  o  13  OO  II  00  a  12  00 0  50  a  10  00 7  00  a   7  75 

January 11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  11  50 7  50  a   8  00 7  50  a   T  79 

February 11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  12  00 7  50  a   8  00 7  50  a   7  79 

March 13  00  a  13  50 12  00  a    9  00  a   9  25 7  50  a   6  00 

April 13  00  a  13  50  13  00  a  13  50 0  50  a   9  75  0  00  a   0  95 

May 18  25  a  14  00 13  00  a  18  50 10  00  a  11  00 9  50  a   9  79 

June 14  00  a  14  50 13  25  a  14  00 13  00  a  13  75 10  00  a  II  00 

July 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 13  00  a  13  75 13  00  a  19  50 

August 14  50  a  15  00 14  50  a  15  00 13  00  a  13  50 13  00  a  13  50 


The  receipts  of  lard  have  rather  exceeded  those  of 
last  year,  but  the  average  of  prices  has  been  about 
the  same.  The  total  exports  since  Isi  September 
(all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs)  are  equal  to 
792,543  kegs,  against  738,956  kegs  last  year.  Of  this 
^antity,  222,524  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports, 
against  188,353  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  taking 
01,923  kegs,  against  41,663  last  year.  The  course  of 
the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
Klnts  in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures  being  for 
Terior  In  barrels,  and  the  highest  for  prime  in  kegs. 

PBICBS  OF  LARD,  NBW-0RLEAN8,  1851-52. 

Hlghcat  J  ow«tt 

September cenuperlb.  8^  al2^..8H  «  12 

October  8)4  a  IS    . .  8     a  1014 

November 8     alO)<..6Xa   9 

December 6Ji  «    8?i..6J#a    8 

January 6H  a   9J<..5     a   6li 

February 6     a   9?4  .5     a   9}^ 

March 7     a   95i..6     a   9J4 

April 7     all     ..dHa   9h 

May 6^all     ..6}<all 

June  8     alOJg..7     a  lOH 

July 8     allJ4..8     a   Sli 

August 10   al3     ..10   al2 

Lrad.— The  discovery  of  gold  in  (California  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  production  of  this  article, 
and  our  receipts  the  past  year  have  follen  to  967,564 
pigs,  which  is  the  lowest  amount  since  1837.    Our 


largest  receipts  were  785.000  piga  hi  1846-7.  Tho 
great  bulk  of  the  receipts  has  been  forwarded  to  tbo 
Northern  cities,  the  sales  in  this  market  scarrely 
reaching  20,000  pigs  for  the  entire  season.  Tho 
extreme  range  of  prices  has  been  $3  75  per  I OG  lbs. 
in  October,  and  $4  70  in  June,  when  it  was  shipped 
(Veight  (Vee.  The  total  ex|iorts  since  1st  SeptrmW 
are  256,939  pigs,  against  330,608  pigs  last  year. 

HBMP.—There  has  been  a  Airther  redurUon  la 
the  supply  of  this  anide,  the  receipts  since  Ist  Sept- 
tember  being  17,149  bales,  against  25,116  baics  last 
year.  As  In  the  case  of  lead,  neariy  all  that  is  i«> 
ceived  is  sent  forward,  only  occasional  parrels  being 
offered  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  those  generally 
of  an  Inferior  quality.  Under  these  eircnniMancea 
very  few  sales  have  taken  place  here  during  the  past 
season,  and  those  mostly  of  Umitcd  parcels,  at  aa 
extreme  range  of  $85  a  $95  per  ton  for  dew-roued. 
The  exports  since  1st  September  are  15,728  balea, 
all  to  Northern  ports. 

CoFFBB.— This  article  has  rapidly  risen  in  im- 
portance in  our  market,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
take  the  lead  among  oar  foreign  imports.  The  fim 
direct  cargo  (h>m  Rio  was  in  1835,  and  up  to  1840 
the  imports  only  amounted  to  44,000  bags,  while  in 
the  same  year  we  received  Arom  Cuba,  Ac,  91,000 
bags.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  direot 
imports  firom  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  each  vear  for  tea 
years,  will  exhibit  the  rapid  increass  in  this  branclt 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  wiU  also  establish  the  ia- 
teresUng  foct,  that  this  is  now  the  largest  market  in 
the  world  (out  oTBraail)  for  Rio  eoObe. 
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1849— Import  at  New-Orleuu baft . . . .  19A,310 

1843  •f  "  85,438 

1844  "  " l»l,08a 

1845  "  •*  167,669 

1846  "  »* 215,031 

1847  "  ♦*  305,111 

1848  "  "  239,371 

1849  "  "  299,189 

1850  "  "  225,013 

1851  "  "  274,690 

1852  "  "  353,616 

The  market  daring  the  past  aeaaon  has  been  char- 
acterized by  more  ateadinera  than  we  have  had  oe- 
casion  to  notice  for  some  years  previous,  but  the  in- 
creased supply  has  reduced  the  average  of  prices, 
which  have  fluctuated  between  7  cents  in  December 
and  January,  and  9%  cents  in  April,  as  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  The  fbllowing  table,  which  we 
take  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  Broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average 
prices  for  the  year  ended  July  1st,  1853.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  (br 
Bio  coffee  has  been  8  60-lUO  cents  per  lb.,  while  the 
year  previoua  it  was  10  16-100  cents. 

Bag!  Price 

1861— July 80,61 3....  8:55-100 

August 6,931.... 8:94 

September 10,973 . . .  .8:29 

October 25,992...  .7:89 

November 47,904 ....  8:84 

December 20,473 . . .  .8:20. 

1852— January 53,014....  7:87 

February 52,169....  8:60 

March 48,337....  9: 12 

AorU 84,301....  9:31 

M^y 39,198....  9:22 

June 424W8....8:73 


403,191        8:60^100 

The  above  sales  Include  the  transactions  fVom  im- 
porters' and  speculators'  hoods,  and  exceed  the 
quantity  taken  fbr  consumption  by  about  30,000 
bags. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock, 
etc. : 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on 
1st  Sept.,  1851,  of  all  kinds bags,  4,000 

Ifloports  direct  flrom — 

Rio  de  Janeiro 353,616 

Cuba,  Laguira,  dfcc 12,525—366,141 

Sterling. 


Received  Coastwise  for  aale  (estimated) 55,000 

Making  a  supply  of 425,141 

Total  supply  last  year 353,557 

Increase 71,884 

In  the  direct  imports  flrom  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  ia 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  78,930 
bags.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  8,158  bags  in  the 
Imports  fVom  Cuba,  dec,  and  of  18,800  bags  in  the 
receipts  coastwise  for  sale.  The  present  stock  of 
all  kinds,  out  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at 
35,000  bags,  which  would  leave  390.141  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  fbr  the  consumption  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  879,757  bags  last  year ;  or  an  increase 
of  40,384  Dags.  The  quantity  of  Rio  Coffee  taken  for 
consumption  in  the  whole  United  States  during  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  845,000  bags,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  was  fHimlshed  through  this  market, 
where  the  aggregate  of  sales  for  the  year  has  been  over 
nae  million*  o/dollars.  In  a  statement  published  in 
the  Baltimore  American,  said  to  be  fh>m  reliable  au- 
thority, the  total  produce  of  all  countries  lor  1853 
is  put  down  at  548,000,000  pounds,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  ratio,  is  estimated  at  640,000.000  pounds, 
which  would  be  equal  to  4,000,000  bags  Brazil.  The 
stock  on  the  1st  July  was  estimated  at  125,000,000 
lbs.  for  Europe,  and  25,000,000  lbs.  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  advices  fW)m  Rio  are  to  the  3d  July.  The  ctr- 
cnlars  of  30th  June  (the  close  of  the  crop  year)  state 
the  total  exports  to  be  1 ,881 ,559  bags,  against  1 ,669,967 
bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  quantity  our  own 
country  has  taken  952,498  bags,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  New-Orleans  346,262,  New- York  260,179, 
Baltimore  207,798,  PhUadelphia  81,125,  Charleston 
25.732,  Boston  11,758,  Mobile  11.261,  Savannah  4,369, 
California  4,020  bags.  The  few  samples  of  new 
crop  which  had  been  received  proved  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  crop 
will  be  (\illy  an  average  one  in  quantity. 

ExcuANOE.— The  Exchange  market  has  main- 
tained a  good  degree  of  steadiness  during  the  past 
season,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  quota- 
tions in  each  month,  Ibr  sterling,  and  for  bills  at  sixty 
days'  sight  on  New- York.  These  figures  are  intended 
to  represent  the  prevailing  range  of  the  market, 
though  there  have^  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  transactioDa  at  rates  both  above  and  below 
them.  ' 
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Hlgheet  Lowert 

per  eent  pm.  p«r  eeot.  pm. 

September 10     all     lO     all 

October 10     «  11     6)$  a   8H 

November 9     a  10    6J4  a  8H 

December 0     alOH SH  a 

January 8X  a  9Ji 8     a 

February 8J4  o   9\ 8     a 


Hi^eet 


March . 
AprU... 
May... 

June 

July... 
August . 


Loweit 
per  cent,  die 

.lXo2     liiaiH 

2  aiH 3     a2ii 

l3iaiH 2iia33i 

Wai}i 2     aUH 

3  a2)i 8Ha3 

3     a2H Z}iuZ 

1^«1!( 3     aSli 

1     aia lMal}i 

\}ial}i Iha2 

.1     alU. Iiial3i 

9%a\0H 9J««10U   Hal     1     «  U< 

10     alOJi 91tial034 »«  *  1     *i  a  U< 


6Ha  934 85<  a 

8H  a   9^ en  a 

63ia   9% 8 


9h- 
9  . 
9  . 
9H. 
8^. 
8H. 


9l4alOH 9     alO 


Fbeiohts.  —  The  flreight  marl^et  haa  presented 
considerable  fluctuations  dtiring  the  past  season, 
though  it  has  generally  been  characterised  by  ra- 
ther more  steadiness  than  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  fbr  several  yeara  paat,  the  extreme  range  fbr 
Cotton  to  Liverpool  being  )id.  to  ^d.  per  lb.  The 
fbllowing  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
rates  in  each  month,  for  cotton  to  Liverpool,  wiUsuf- 
ftciently  indicate  the  course  of  the  market : 

Higheel.  LoweeU 

September Jid ^d. 


October ^. 

VoveiBber ;.,.- i. 


7-16 
7-10 


UflMet 

December H-- 

January H.- 
February  5-16.. 

March 5-16  . 

April 9-16  . 

May H- 

June «.. 

Jply «...    H.- 

August 5-16.. 

The  total  number  of  arrivala  fVom  sea  since  lat^ 
September,  1851,  is  3.351,  vtt :  807  ships,  313  steam- 
ahlpa,  371  bark*,  £87  brigs,  and  673  achoonera.;;aafLi 


.15-33 
.  7-10 
.13-83 
.  9-10 
.  H 
.  9-10; 
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TRADE  07  HSW-ORLSANS. 


t1i«  entries  at  tbe  enstom-lionee  R>r  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1851,  were  as  (bllowe  :  whole  number  of 
▼eesela  3,3f  6  ;  tonnage,  910,855.  The  inoreaae,  com- 
pared with  last  year,  is  SI 2  Tesmls  and  143,827  tons. 
Included  in  the  arrivals  are  412  fbreign  vessels,  fyom 
IbreignjKMts,  with  a  total  .measurement  of  185,386 
tons.  This  is  an  increase  on  last  year  of  80  vessels 
and  48,388  tons. 

OOMMmcS  OF  KSW-OBLBAlfS.— tonhaob  bntxbbo. 
Sd  quarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 

Xo.  ot  Tm- 

nla.  To«Mg». 

American  from  foreign  ports 74 26,187  07 

Poreign SO....    6,5<M  47 

Coastwise 223....  74,347  00 

"w....  107,098  54 

4th  quarter,  October  to  December,  1851. 

American  from  foreign  ports 170 —  61,776  86 

Foreign 148....  70,916  01 

Coastwise 386  ...173,909  15 

"tM.... 306,602  07 

1st  q%tarter,  January  to  March,  1892. 

American  from  foreign  ports 175....  82,209  27 

Foreign 140....  67,039  04 

Coastwise 805....  110,395  36 

"^....259,644  62 

Scf  quarter,  April  to  June,  1852. 

American  frt>m  foreign  ports 155. . . .  71,946  77 

Foreign 95....  40,867  68 

Coastwise 365....  124,695  85 

"615.... 237,509  75 

Recttpitulatiot^ 

ToX9l  3d  quarter,  1851 337....  107,998  54 

4th      "         "    704.... 306,602  07 

Ist   '*   1852 620.... 259,644  62 

2d   "    "  615.... 237,509  75 

Totol  to  June,  80th,  1852 2266 . . .  .910,855  08 

Total  the  year  previous 2054. . .  .768,028  04 

Increase  this  year 212 142,827,04 

TONIC AOB  CLBABBB., 

id  qttarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 105  ...  43,939  13 

Foreign.  48....  16.001  44 

Coastwise 187....  63,584  07 

340^...  123,524  64 

4th  qttarter,  October  to  December,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 184....  96,133  20 

Poreign 58....  21,414  00 

Coastwise 269.     .94,967  65 

"614.... 212,534  85 

Ut  quarter,  January  to  March,  1852. 

•American  for  foreign  ports 189 ....  101 ,406  49 

Foreign 173....  82,114  83 

Coitwwise.... 316....  130,282  29 

678.... 213,803  66 

id  quarter,  April  to  Jttne,  1852. 

Amencan  for  foreign  perts 240....  128,434  54 

Foreign 122 56,081  93 

Coastwise 308....  94,722  64 

"wo.... 279,179  41 


RecapittUatUm. 

Total  3d  quarter,  1851 340. .  ..123,5M  64 

4th      "  "    5I4....21«,534  8» 

let       «*         1852 678.... 31 3.803  66 

2d        "  "    670.... 279,179  U 

Total  to  June,  30th,  1858 2202....  999.042  68 

Total  the  year  previous 2197. . .  .775,681  90 

Increase  this  year 105 ....  154,960  91 

KXP0BT8 — ITEW-OBLVANS,  1851-2. 
▲MBBICAN  PBODUCB. 

American  Veeaels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 64,058,085 

4th      "  "   8,936.430 

Ist      "       1852 8,M2,789 

2d       "         ♦*    11,931,884 

33.469,188 

Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $1,302,995 

4th      "         "    ...k 969,215 

Ist      "        1952 7.478,048 

2d       "         "    4,656,751 

14,607.009 
Coastwise. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $4,538,830 

4th      "         "  6,lf!2,449 

1st      "       1852 11.496,214 

2d       "         "   7,068,b79 

28.968,37« 

Totalforeign 4S,(f7M97 

Coastwise 28,268,371 

Grand  total $76,344,5«t 

rOREIGN  PROVCCB. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $47,332 

4th      ♦'         ♦•   31,80* 

1st       "       1852 60,S79 

2d       "         "    66,a» 

$305,936 
Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $  3,875 

4lh      »-         "    8,798 

1st      "        1853 20,950 

2d       "  "    11,157 

44,780 

Grand  totnl $330,71$ 

BBCBIPT8  BT  THB  IIBW  CANAL,  NBW-OBI.BA5S. 

Statement  of  prodnoe  received  in  the  New  Baajn. 
for  the  year  ending  31  st  August,  1852.  Furnished 
by  Capt.  James  Stockton. 

Cotton— bales 40,650 

Lumber— yellow  pine  and  C3rpre88 — Ibet.  .30,570,000 

Wood— oak,  ash  and  pine — eorda  28.206 

Bricks 19,329.000 

Sand— bbls 1W,M0 

Shells— bbls 27,000 

Charcoal— bbls 114,380 

Tar-bWs 1,871 

kegs 18,066 

Shingles 1,844.000 

Laths 5,090,000 

Staves 150,000 

Sash  and  doors— pairs 13,900 

Spirits  turpentine— bbls 2,408 

Rosin— bbls 11,715 

Salt,sacks  33,763 

CottonGins. * 31$ 


TRADK  or  NKW-OBUUHS. 
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Hidos 8,024 

CornMiUa 1» 

Domestics— bales 1,478 

Sheep  skins— bales 4 

Hay— bales 20 

Backets — dozen 1,000 

Tobacco — leaf— boxes 844 

Merchandise— boxes 58 

Mobs— bales 80 

Cotton  seed— bags 14 

Wool— bafts 0 

Suj?ar-bbls 870 

Molasses-bbls 893 

Fish- bbls 130 

Camphene— bbls 10 

Knees,  white  and  lire  oak 1,105 

Pickets 18,000 

Clap  boards 105,000 

Gnnny  bags— bales 285 

Homed  Cattle 123 

Paper- bundles 110 

Barrels— empty 1,150 

Rags— bales  4 

Mahogany— logs 20 

Deer  Skins— bales 10 

Almonds- sacks 85 

Bottles,  empty — casks 17 

White  oak  bark— cords  85 

Cedar  logs 240 

Turpentine,  raw— bbls 78 

8TA.TKMKNT  OP  COTTOIT,  NBW-01tLBA.lfS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Bales  15800 

Arrived  since  the  27th  ultimo 2740 

Arrived  previously 1420448 

Total  receipts  (br  12  months 1429188 

Add.  made  (Vom  waste  and  damag- 
ed cotton  and  samples .  .estimated,      1000 

1480188 


COBCTAXATIVK  RATES  OT  SZCnANOB  OH  LORDOH, 
PARIS  AND  NIW-YORK. 

On  the  1st  of  each  month  (br  three  years  past— sixty 
day  bills 


1445578 

Exported  since  S7th  oltlrao 2716 

E  xporled  previously 148 1 899 

Shipped  to  western  sUtes 1200 

Total  exports  (br  If  months 1435815 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1852 Bales       9758 

STATEMENT  OP  TOBACCO,  NBW-ORLBAKS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Hhds     S8871 

Arrived  since  the  27tli  ultimo 1 252 

Arrived  previomsly 88428 

Additional  hhds.  made  ttom  samples, 
repackiBg,&c 980 

Total  receipts  (br  12  msnths 69875 

Exported  since  27th  ultimo ...      1 505  11 3740 

Exported  previomsly 02210 

Total  exporu  for  12  months 98715 

City  consumption,  baling,  Ac 1200—0491 5 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1852 Hhds.      18831 

COXPABATIVB   ABBIVALS,  EXPORTS,  ANO    STOCKS  Or 
COTTON  ANO  TOBACCO  AT  NEW-ORLEANS, 

For  ten  jrears— flrom  1st  September  each  year. 


COTTOM— BALKS 


TOBACCO— BU  US 


Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
April 
May.. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 


issi-a. 


10^ 
lOH 
7 


rr  I 

5  1^ 
9  25 


9?i  ^  atv 

9?v  S  2J1 
8?vi  5  5S 
9  |52C 
9  \&n 
SH  5  ^ 
9  Si  5  911 
10^,5  20 
10       ii  IS 


leso-h 


l&1#-50. 


f^m  |p*r  I 

y\5  28 

gii|5  s^ 

7^15  34 

s   ia  30 

?\i'|  7*4  5  ^ 

-   ]5 
Ifl 


p* 'itJ    a 
i?i;  ioh!5 

1     rliO.45  0^ 


10 


4u    I 

2?ii' 


S%  9  30  H 

WHS  as  IH 

8    .:>  33  1% 

71*  s  w  m 

7^5  SO  4% 

7*,i  33  iS 

7^,5  S5  1^ 


MONTHLT  ARRIVALS  OP  PLATBOATS— NBW-ORLBAKt 

i 

Sep.      3    ..     5 I  ••  • 

Ocu      1    ..      1    ..      4     8 6  ••  If 

Nov.     1 •  -1  ^ 

Dec.    84    ..    19    ..      8     3 J  «  .JJ 

Jan..   08   11    43     6    ..      8 8  ..  l«4 

Fsb.  39    11    80     4     6 <  ••  ^ 

Mar    88     7   77  ..    10     8    ..    ..    ••    JO  ..  2U 

Aor.  31     9109  ..    14   80    ..     1    .-    81  11  2% 

»/ay   90  90   74  ..    80   10    ..      .     »   H  *  ?S 

JUM     7    13    11    ..    81     4 85  ..  150 

July      3     8     6  ..    «7   -■-;-:••    S  "  ^5? 

Aug.     9     3     1 1_1^^  •  37 

ToU  857"wS58  7l018S   61     1     8     3250   151318 

Also  about  150  from  various  sUtes  with  catUe, 
sheep,  hogs,  lumber,  kc,  making  a  total  of  1,408. 

COMPARATIVB  RATES  OP  PREIOHT,  WBW-ORLEAWB. 

On  Cotttm  and  Tohaceo  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and 
New- York,  on  tkejtrsi  qfeach  nunUk,/or  tkepa^ 
two  years. 


I- 


Sept, . 
Oct 

Nov.  , 

Dec.. 

Jan. 

Feb  .. 

Marcti 

ApfiU 

May 

June.. 

July,. 

Aug. 


lArpl 


7-lfi 
H 
Tlfl 
T-lti 
7- 1 A 

1-16 

5-l*i 
H 


Titl 
1540 
1 

h 

15-lfl 

h 

V4 

h 
H 

H 


N,  r. 


\ 

H 
H 
H 
9*1* 
% 
H 


iFW-fiT 

Utpl.' 

HtTW 

Sff.Y. 

7-ieii 

Hci 

^rt 

T  16 

H 

K 

li 

h 

M 

7<1« 

% 

H 

i^-a* 

% 

H 

»-!» 

ift*H 

H 

13^10 

ih 

I 

H 

\ 

M 

H 

% 

n 

H 

I 

K 

H 

■  « 

3* 

7-1* 

,. 

H 
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TRAOS  OT  NXW-0BL8AKS. 


flOBAOOO— nOI  nOMHBAIt 


Sept..  358(M 

$     .. 

$4  50 

328  6d 

$7  00 

t2  50 

Oct... 

35   0 

800 

4  00 

32     6 

700 

2  00 

Nov.. 

37   6 

10  00 

30     0 

200 

Dec... 

8  00 

■  , 

5  00 

Jan... 

800 

35     0 

5  00 

Feb... 

40   0 

7  00 

March 

0  00 

>   . . 

0  00 

tC:: 

45   0 

7  00 

5  50 

7  75 

0  00 

Jnne.. 

35    0 

7  00 

4  00 

35     0 

600 

July. 

30    0 

6  75 

350 

35     0 

4  50 

Aug.. 

30    0 

0  75 

300 

35     0 

450 

POUBION   MERCHANDIliB,  NEW-ORLEANS,  DIBECT 
IMPOSTS  OF  COFPXE,  BVOAR  AND  SALT. 

For  three  yeani,  fh>in  September  1  to  Aagust  31. 
""*  1851-2 1850-1  49^ 


Coflbe,  HaTana bags 

Coffee.  Rio bags 

Sugar,  Havaaa boxes 

Salt,  Liverpool aacks, 


12525 
353616, 
25673 


10367 
274690 
20293 


10627 

225018 

18843 


580106420638  468932 
Salt; Turks'  Island,  d;c...bU8h.;235952|419685:583183 

Comparative  Prices  middling  to  fair  CoUoiu^  Sugar 
on  the  LeveCy  Molassea  on  the  Levee^  and  Flour  at 
Netv- Orleans f  on  the  Jirst  of  each  months  from 
\st  September,  1851,  to  31  •/  August,  1852. 


September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January . . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 


9 

6 

7 

iHa 

7Ha 

73i« 

7Ha 

7S« 

7%  a 

9lia 

9)4  a 

9)ia 


a  10 
9H 


Sugar 


a6}i 

a6h 

a6h 

a6 

«5J6 

aih 

a5H 

a5?4 

a  5' 

a6 

a6 

a  6)4 


25 

23 

18 

23  J« 

17 

15 

20 

15 

20 

23 

20 

18 


a  30 
a30 
«27 
a  24 
a  20)4 
aftOH 
a25 
a26 
«28 
ir  28 
0  28 
a  28 


Floa 


dollm 
33$  a  5 
2Ha4X 

3}iaiH 
i%a5}i 
4  a  5)4 
41ia4H 
3«j;  aiH 
3^  a3^ 
ZJiaZTi 
3%a4M 
3     a2h 


IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE— JIXW-OBLBANS. 

For  five  years,  from  1st  Sep.  to  31st  Aug. 

1851-52 #6.278.853 

1850-51 7.937  Jl» 

1849-50 3791668 

1848-9 S.501-25O 

1847-8 1,84550© 

Statement  of  the  Deposits  and  Coinage  at  the  Branch 
Mint,  NetD-OrUans,from  the  1st  of  August,  1851, 
to  the  Zlst  July,  1852,  inclusive. 

OOLB  DEPOSITS. 

CalUbmla  gold  bullion. . ;  .$5,821,695  29 

Other  gold  bullion 1 39,608  79 

Totri  goW  deposits $5,961,804  01 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver  extracted  fh>m  Cali- 
fornia gold $36,568  23 

Other  silver  buUion 105,777  97 


Total  stiver  deposits. 


142,346  ! 


Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  depoatta. $6,103,650  21 
Last  year 9Uo?i72S  39 


GOLD  COINAGE. 


Double  eagles 228,000. 

Eagles 131,500.. 

Halfeagles 8,000.. 

Quarter  eagles 98,000.. 

Gold,  dollars 210,000.. 


4.560,000 

1,315,000 

40,000 

245,000 

210.000 


675,500.. $6,370^000 


SILVER  COINAGE. 

Ple«««  VdM 

Hair  dollars 264,000....  132,000 

Quarter doUars 144,000....  36,000 

Dimes 320,000....  32,000 

Half  dimes 640,000....  32,000 

Three-cent  pieces....  120,000 3,600 


1,488,000... 


935^00 


Total  coinage.... 2,163,000 $  6,605^600 

Last  year 5,625,000 10,044,500 


NEW-ORLEANS  MORTALITY,  1851-52. 

From  September  Ist,  1851,  to  Augustus,  inclusive,  1852.— fVom  Dr.  Axson's  Neu^Orleans  Medical  Journal. 


Montka 


September... 

October 

November.... 

December 

January,  1852. 

February 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July 

August 


Total  deatlis. 


11 


201 
162 
205 
200 
179 
155 
190 
227 
290 
506 
301 
305 


7555  12921  1178  12861  Il212 


181 
162 
223 
143 
97 
106 
138 
146 
209 
757 
339 
360 


141  645  97  52  11 


17 


81  396  601  44ft 


48 
4S 
43 
40 
SO 
23 
17 
35 
98 
3« 
S3 
39 


SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  DISEASE  TABULATED. 


MMfte 
lS5i 


F«T«r  Cholem 

September 114 9.. 

October  71 8.. 

November 73 78.. 

December 50 28.. 

January,1852 48 2 


February 63. 

March 63. 

AprU 47  . 

May 29. 

June 69. 

July 78.. 

August 160, 


Totals. 


.665. 


0. 
1. 

6., 
..    63. 
.  559.. 
.  173 
,     101. 

.1094. 


DyMntory      Kaae*BtioiB     ConnibioM 

....  29 23 42.... 

....  49 18 28... 

....  37 29 27.... 

....  29 9 19... 

....  17 13 20.... 

....  20 10 27.... 

....  26 9 17.... 

....  21 12 84 

....  42 6 49.... 

....  24 10 55.... 

....  21 7 38..., 

....  44 22 51,... 


.850. 


.168. 


.407. 


..  7. 
..  8. 
..  4. 
..  7, 
.,  7. 
..  4. 
..  6. 
..  2.. 
..  4. 
..  4. 
..10., 
..  8. 

..65.. 


50 

49 

60 

56 

72 

67 

63 


.  67. 
..  58. 
..  48 

.103 

.753.. 


.  14 
.  15 
24 
99 
27 
24 
24 
14 
» 
1? 
24 
.  SO 
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ANNUAL  STATIMKNT  OP  CHABITT  HOSPITAL. 


1811  SblM 

September 1701 . , 

October 1505.. 

November 1092  . 

December ; 1150. 

January,  1852 1175.. 

February 1108  . 

March 939. 

AprU 099.. 

May 829., 

June 968.. 

July 1141., 

August 1288.. 


010. 

470. 

290. 

319. 

343. 

404. 

323. 

287.. 

384 

422.. 

387. 

507.. 


1052. 
1359. 
1000. 

955. 

658. 
1052. 

915. 

093.. 

703. 

791. 

962. 
1103. 


510.. 
438.. 
322.. 
272.. 
304. 
,371.. 
302. 
282. 
302.. 
349.. 
349. 
444.. 


109.. 
118. 
139.. 
117.. 
115., 
132  . 
113. 
84.. 
143., 
142.. 
100. 
101.. 


39 
25 
33 
18 
28 
33 
29 
28 
00 
71 
33 
36 


Total IS675. 


.4753. 


.13129.. 


.4431. 


.1413. 


.412 


DlMluUfM 

Total  number,  18,427 Total,  19,500 Total,  1825. 

or  tUfl  number  admitted  there  were  natlTes  of  the  United  States 1,754 

**  "  natives  of  foreign  coimtries 10,408 

"  "  places  of  nativity 195 


POSTAOB  LAW  OF  1853.— This  law  is  a  Uberal 
advance  upon  the  previous  one. 

Small  newnpaperi  and  periodicals,  published 
monthly  or  oftener.  and  pamphlets  not  containing 
more  than  sixteen  octavo  pages  each,  when  sent  in 
single  packages,  weighing  at  least  eight  ounces,  to 
ooe  address,  and  pre-paid  by  affixing  postage  stamps 
thereto,  shall  be  charged  only  half  of  a  cent,  for 
each  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  notwithstand- 
ing the  postage  calculated  on  each  separate  article 
of  such  package  would  exceed  that  amount.  That 
books,  bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four 

Kunds.  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall 
oha^oablo  with  postage  at  one  cent  an  ounce 
for  all  dit^tances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and 
two  cents  an  ounce  for  all  distances  over  throe 
thousand  miles,  to  which  fifty  per  cent,  shall  be 
added  in  all  eases  where  the  same  may  be  sent 
without  being  pre-paid,  and  all  printed  matter 
ehargeable  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  when  dry. 

iluarterly  ratea  of  pottage  when  paid  in  advane;  on 

Newtpaperg  and  Periodicola  $tnt/rom  Ike  office  of 

publication  to  actueU  nthecribtra,  from  and  after 

the  30/A  of  Septembrr,  1852. 
Weekly    newspapers   (one 

oopy  only)  sent  to  actual 

sub«icriber8   within   the 

county    where    printed 

and  published 

Newspapers    and  periodi- 

oals    not   exceeding   1^ 

OS.  in  weight,  when  oir- 

enlaled    in    the     state 

where  published 22] . . 

Newspapers    and   periodi- 
cals of  the  weight  of  3  oz. 

and  under,  sent  to  any 

part  of  the  United  States  46^.  ..19^. 

Over  Sand  not  over 4  OS...   91  ...39 13 8 

Over  4  and  not  over  6  oa.  $1-86^. . .  68| 19t 4^ 

Over  5  and  not  over  6  OS...  182  ...78^ 26  ...-.0 

Over  0  and  not  over 7  os...2'274...97i....S2^...-7f 
Over  7  and  not  over  8  OS.. 2-73  ..117 89 9 

DtSECTlONS. 

Ist.  When  the  weight  of  any  publication  exceeds 
eight  ounces,  the  same  progreraive  rate  of  postage, 
laid  down  in  the  above  table,  must  be  charged. 

2d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
may  send  to  each  other  from  their  respective  offices 
of  publication,  flree  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each 
publication  ;  and  may  also  send  to  each  actual 
subscriber,  inclosed  in  their  publications,  bills  and 
Yeoeipts  for  the  same  free  of  postage. 

8d.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  news- 
papers f^ee  of  postage  under  their  franking  prl- 
Tilega. 


I    I 


free 


9|....  8i....  } 


..  e\....H 


4th.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  being  three  months  previously  notified 
that  his  publication  is  not  taken  out  of  the  office  to 
which  it  Is  sent  for  delivery,  continues  to  forward 
such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmaster  to 
whose  office  such  publloatlon  is  sent,  will  dispose  of 
the  same  for  the  postage,  unless  the  publisher  shall 
pay  it ;  and  whenever  any  printed  matter  of  any 
description,  received  dudng  one  quarter  of  the 
flfical  year,  shall  have  remained  in  the  offiee  with- 
out being  called  for  during  the  whole  of  any  sue- 
eeeding  quarter,  the  postmaster  of  such  office  will 
sell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
in  his  quarterly  accounts  in  the  usual  manner. 

5th.  Quarterly  payments  in  advance  may  be 
made  either  at  the  mailing  office  or  the  offic  e  of 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  s  atis- 
factory  evidence  of  such  payment  must  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

COMMERCE  OP'ST.  LOUTS.— Imports  into  St. 
Louis  by  the  river  for  two  yesrs  commencing  Janu* 
ary  Ist,  1850,  and  ending  December  31st,  1851. 

Articles.  1851.  1850. 

Apples,  green,  bbls 1 3,094  .  20,291 

•«      dried,  bbls.  &  sacks,  20,042H  14,700 

Axes,  boxes 093..  1,875 

Baoon,ca8ks 70,183X  27,106 

«*     boxes 962..  0,199 

"     bulk  lbs 810,495..  558,703 

Bagging,  pieces 2,705..  1,203 

Barley,  bushels 149,859. .  72,591 

Beans,  barrels 1,862..  1,378 

"      sacks  8,156..  8,017 

Beef,  barrels 19,119..  11,423 

"     )tfdo -...  1,854..  n5 

•»     tiercea |.   .  

Beeswax,  sacks,  bbls.,  bxs.,  650  3tf 

BooU,  boxes 19,735..  27,100 

*     trunks 680..  2,800 

Brandy,  bbls 3,855..  5,723     . 

Bnffalorobes 95,844..  64,654 

Butter,  bbls 3,181..  1,926 

"      kegs 4,54534  5,349 

"      firkins 3,636..  3,234 

Candles,  sperm,  boxes 139..  496    ; 

'*       tallow,    "      2,092.  2,806 

CatUe 1,819..  1,376 

Cheese,boxfiS 31,340..  26,381J< 

casks 422.. 

Cider,  barrels 540H  801 

Cigars,  foreign,  boxes,  1000  )  ,  n^g  ^^Sl 

each [  '  ' 

Cigars,    domestic,    boxes, )  g^  i  as* 

lOOOeach )  *^*  '* 

Cofltee,8acks 103,123..  73,281 

Com,  bushels 1,834,689..  1,016,077 
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Ardclei.  1851.  ISMi 

Cotton  yanuif  package* 

Pry  goods,  boxes 108,583..  04,168 

**         packages 480.580..  803.036 

**        bales 41,224..  86,308 

Fish,keg8 1,810..  1,198 

"     boxes 4,783..  5,843 

*'     barrels 6,fi6i..  6,758 

•'     half  barrels 8,105..  8,102 

Feathers,  sacks 1,143..  1,593 

Flaxseed,  barrels 4,400  H  8,348 

Flour,  barrels 104,857..  886,072 

"       halfdo 6,334..  7,321 

Furs,  packages 3,051..  il,180 

Gin,  barrels  930..  796 

Ginseng,  sacks  and  barrels.  43. .  677 

Glass,  boxes... •« 

Hay,  bales 83,380.  85,371 

Hemp,  bales 64,607..  68,698 

Hemp  seed,  barrels 355..  750 

Hides 09,363..  86,815 

Hogs 17,885..  13,326 

Horses 833..  3,008 

Iron  bars,  tons 0,387)^  14,323 

*•   pigs 6,683J<  4,468 

"   castings 1,214..  2,485 

Lard,  barrels 60.6463«  100,001 

kegs 16,227..  17,433 

,  pigs 521,734..  601,786 

bars,  lbs 38,250..  113,150 

white,kegs 707..  8,075 

"     red,         ♦^ 01.. 

Malt  liqoors,  barrels 8,200H  7,735 

Molasses,      **      40,530^  33,463 

Nails,  kegs 63,736..  88,813 

Oakum,  bales 1,506..  3,613 

Oats,  bushels 776,141..  713,617 

Onions,  saeks  and  barrels. .  31,807..  14,620 

Oil,  sperm,  barrels 1,677.  8,038 

"    castor,       *♦ 450..  1,678 

"    linseed,      •*     1,301H  8,587 

**    train,         "     304..  848 

"    lard,           *«     313.. 

Paper,  wrapping,  reams  .. .  47,014..  60,506 

"      writing,         "  ' 6,570..  10,090 

Peaches,  green,  barrels 1,307..  743 

"        dried,        '•      1,187.  8,360 

"           *♦      sacks 4,373..  5,831 

Peltries,  packages 1,066. .  1,362 

Pork,  barrels 114,899..  185,662 

*•     halfdo 3,052..  7,821 

"     bulk 11.873,645. 11,474,041 

Potatoes,  bbls.  and  saeks  . .  58,650. .  18,401 

Powder,  kegs 14,887..  18,505 

Queensware,  casks 2,720..  8,107 

"           crates 2,453..  8,508 

Rlee,tteroes 2,570)i  8,380 

Rope,  hemp,  eoHs ...  83,935. .  83  442 

"      Manilla," 1,643..  5',640 

Ram,bbls 106..  706 

Rye,bushels 7,656..  8,468 

8aU,  domestic,  Una,  barrels,  444. .  805 

"           "        coarse,    «  87,200..  84,310 

**    LiTerpool  fi,  sacks ....  17,303. .  33,253 

"    G.  alum,           "      ....  110.867..  150,600 

"    Turks  L           "     ....  46,504..  04,038 

Sheep 6,061..  8,034 

Shoes,  boxes 18,057..  17.023 

*    "       trunks 500..  8,618 

Skins 6,153..  6,718 

Soap,  boxes 8,531.. 

Sugar,  hhds 89,733..  84,159 

"      barrels 33,370..  13,373 

"      boxes 16,008..  18,036 

Tallow,  casks 376..  430 

"       barrels 1,I75J6  800 

Tar,          "      10/)90..  1,136 

"          kegs 5,800..  5,310 

Tin  plate,  boxes 6,6n..  0,003 

Tea,chests 1,058..  3,873 

"    half  chests 8,604..  5,006 

Tobacco,  hhds 10,886. .  0,273 

"       boxes,  manufaet'd.  10,335..  10,800 

Vinegar,  barrels 755,.  1,134 

Whea^bus)nlfl 1,644,861..  1,608,790 


Articles.                            1851.  1890. 

Whisky,  barrels 48,541  H  88.813 

Wine           "      5.364H  8,078 

Woolsacks 1,684..  1,560 

Note.— Several  Important  articles  in  the  trade 
of  Si.  Louis  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  imports  to 
this  city. 

\  ""^^ 

SAVANNAH,  Gsobgia.— We  regret  not  to  bsr* 
been  sble  to  procure  laier  and  more  inportant  infor* 
nratloA  upon  this  city  than  appears  noder  iu  appro- 

Griate  bead,  or  ander  tbat  of  Oaorela   Rail-Rnad^ 
nited  Slates  CoUvn  Crop,  Ac^  but  we  were  disap- 
pointed from  ao  unexpected  qaarter. 

The  returns  of  population  by  the  last  ecnfia, 
(below)  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  fHend. 
are  supposed  to  fuU  short  of  the  reaUty  by  at  Lease 
3,000. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  Isr  Jakoait.  1858.— 
There  are  in  the  United  States  Nary  68  captaina,  07 
commanders,  337  lieutenants,  passed  midshipmen 
233,  midshipmen  171. 

Ships  of  the  line. — PennsvlYanla,  130  gmia ; 
Franklin,  74  ;  Columbus,  74  ;  Ohio,  74 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 74 ;  Delaware,  Alabama,  Vermont,  Vlrgiola, 
New- York,  New-Orleans,  74  guns  each.  T^ 
ul  11. 

Razee,  Independence,  94  guns.    Total  1. 

Friraies.'^\Ja\ied  Sutes,  Constitution,  Potomac, 
Brandywine,  Columbia,  Congress,  Cumberland,  So- 
Yannah,  Raritan,  Santee,  Sabine,  St.  Lawrence,  44 
guns  each  ;  Constellation  and  Macedonia,  36  guBS 
each.    Total,  14  Teasels. 

Sloops  of  IVor.— Saratoga,  John  Adams,  Via- 
cennes,  Warren,  Falmouth,  Fairfield,  VandaUa,  Sc 
Louis,  Cayenne,  Lerant,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Sc 
Mary'a,  Jamestown,  Germintown,  Albany,  20  guns 
each  ;  Ontario,  Decatur,  Preble,  Marion,  Dale,  10 
guns  each.    Total,  31  Teasels. 

Brt^s.— Dolphin,  Porpoise,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  10 
guns  each.    Total,  4  Teasels. 

ScAooiwrs.— WaTs,  1  gun ;  Phomlx,  8  ;  Petrel,  I. 
Total,  3  Teaaels. 

Steam  fVi^a^x.— Missls^ppi,  Susquehanna,  Pov- 
hatan,  Saranac,  San  Jacinto.    Total,  5. 

5ffam^«.— Fulton,  Michigan,  Alleghany,  Unioo, 
Vixen,  Waterwitch,  Massachusetts,  General  Taylor, 
Engineer,  John  Hancock.    Total,  10. 

Store  Skip*  and  Brigs. — Relief,  Lexington,  Sup- 
ply, Fredonla.    Total,  5  Teasels. 

U.  STATES  RELIgIoUS  STATISTICS  (Esn- 
MATBD.)— Roman  Catholics^  1,078  churches,  1,333,- 
350  communicants.  Episcopaliansy  1,833  churches 
67,550  members.  Presbyterians  (Old  School),  3.67S 
churches,  140,060  members.  Lutkeranj  1604  rhurches. 
163,000  members.  Metkodi^t  Church  North  and 
South,  1 ,000,000  communleants.  Omgregatumalista^ 
1071  churches,  107,106  members.  Baptists,  8,878 
churches,  710,300  members.  CampheUiU  Baptists. 
1818  churches,  118,618  members.  Thort  are  05.000 
other  Presbvterians,  1,000,000  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed,  6000  Moraviana,  3,000  R^/imHrd  Metkatt- 
ists,  80,000  Wesleyan  Methodists^  15,000  United  Brf 
thren,  15,000  AUbright  Methodists,  58,000  MeimonUes, 
30,000  Unitarians,  60,000  UniversalistsiOQO,  Steeden- 
borgians,  8,586  Six  Principle  Baptists,  6,343  Sevtnih 
Day  Baptists,  56,000  PreeWiU  B^pHsU,  10,000  Ckwch 
of  God  Baptists,  3«00  Christian  Statists,  64,000 
Anti-mission  Baptists. 

V.  STATES  CURRENCY,  COINAGE,  ETC. -TTis 
large  Increase  which  the  specie  currency  has  under- 
gone the  last  four  yesrs,  haa,  up  to  this  time,  been 
without  any  Tery  perceptible  Influence  upon  Taloes, 
or  the  rent  of  capital  generally,  and  that  it  is  so. 
may,  without  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  (hct  that  afl 
other  products  of  industry  hsTs  Increased  in  aa 
equal  or  CTen  greater  ratio,  and  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation which  were  before  nearty  bare  of  coin, 
particularly  gold,  haTe  become,  at  least  on  the  seo- 
board,  Ihr  better  stocked  with  gold.    We  may  tak« 
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official  data  In  order  to  approximate  tbe  quantity  of 
(Old  and  silver  coins  actually  now  in  the  coQRtry, 
and  the  rate  of  its  Increase.  Prior  to  the  year  1821 
there  were  no  official  records  of  the  imports  and  ex- 

Sorts  or  the  precious  metals  ;  up  to  that  year  there 
ad  been  coined  in  the  Ignited  States,  however, 
$7,541,512  of  gold,  and  $10,900,490  of  silver,  which 
would  mike,  together,  $18,442,032  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  small  circulating  coin  was  then,  as  now,  Span- 
ish flrartions,  and  owing  to  the  false  location  of  the 
mint,  nearly  all  the  gold  imported,  and  which  came 
to  New- York,  remained  in  the  banks'  vaults  in  the 
foreign  shape.    In  those  days  the  difficulty,  risk  and 


expense  of  sending  gold  from  New-Tork  to  Philadel- 
phia fbff  oinage,  was  too  great  for  any  individual  or 
bank  to  undertake.  There  had  also  been  some 
specie,  but  not  much  in  the  country  at  the  formation 
of  the  Koremment.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
viz:  the  actual  coinage,  the  retention  of  foreign 
coins  in  the  banks,  the  circulating  SpaniKb  coin. 
&c.,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Crawford  both  estimatea 
the  specie  in  the  coontrv  at  about  $30,000,000.  Sinc« 
that  time  the  amount  of  specie  has  been  more  ac- 
curately ascertained.  The  Import  and  export  of 
foreign  coins  and  bullion  have  been,  since  1820,  as 
follows : 


Statement  of  the  Import  and  Exprn-t  qf  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  annwMy^frtm,  October  1, 18  20» 
being  the  period  at  which  they  were^st  recorded^  to  June  30, 1651. 

OoUBallioo  OoMCob                              6nv*rBaniaa                              Silver  Colo 

t                   '  ^               '      >  /  ■     '               ^—                    V  /    ■■■              ^                   \  /                     ■     *                   V— > 

Imttort             ExBort  Impnrt               Export             Imvnrt             Export               Iraport                Export 

Tmh                V3i»              Ddls  JMh                 DSla              Dolb                DbUi                Mk                   Dolto 

1821 84,890....         90....  7,980,009. ...10,477,9»0 

1822 411,444....  28,248....  2,958,402...  10, 781, 939 

1823 .'. 230,771....     1,800....  4,887,125  ...  «,371,187 

I8»4 11,941 34,954 319,451 8,018,489...  7,014,552 

1825 151,020 878,257....    815,672. -..8«8,827....  10,849....  6,252,M1 ....  8,470,534 

1826 116,194....  15.648....    562,546....    434,555.... 462.087....  25,090....  5,740,131....  3.632,385 

1827 91,049....     8,610...  1,019,399....    820,304....  422,605... .     3,236....  6,618,077....  6,139,155 

1828 69,650....  18,663....    738,570....    928,384 ...  .465,064 ... .  42,588...  6,216.458...  6.565,804 

1829 110,638....  25,270...    706,028....    935,102.... 837,107.... 213,821....  5,749,839....  3,136,941 

1830 115,267...     10,637....    705,879....    474.876..  1,047,343...  24,154....  6,285,475....      731,955 

1831 166,191....  21,690....    765,838...    899,365.... 686.283. ..  .203,572  ...  5,687,633....  5,831,830 

1882 102,021....    7,615  ...    614,665....    630,850.... 736,711  ....255,717....  4,454,107....  3,351,417 

1833  48,276....  26,778....    563,585....    495,890. .. .297,849 6,160,676....  1,722,196 

1834 293,665....  12,681.... 3,472,507....    276,999. ..  .514,417. ...     2,591....  13,631, 043....  1,383,987 

1835 655,457 1,669,739....    625.679. ..  .765,283 10,040,968....  5,122,49* 

1836  ....  1,913,137....  25,777....  5,3 1 8,725....    275,940  ...318,350...  52,695...     5,850,669....  3,624,186 

1837 536,549....  101 ,568....  1,895,265....  1,828,653...  594,291...     5,600 ....  7,490.309 '.. .  2,756,914 

1838 230,694 11,444,189....    740,263      .392,843.   ..     2,500....  5,679,390.   ..  2,292,349 

1839 86,540...  77,660 ....  1 ,065,652  ...2,814,650.  ...154,680  •••     8,040....  4,267,391....  3,968,035 

1840  278,127 2,81 2,030....  1,468,300...  469,434....   47,689....  5,328,222....  4,665,952 

1641 134,181....  166,086...  1,098,346....    676,757.... 274 ,225....  68,011....  8,401,730....  6,271,452 

Total  to 

Sept. '41. .5,105,588 ... .518,678. .  .84,866,174. ..  14,642,239. .  9,835,945. . ..991,291 ...  131,673,803. ...  104,304,290 

1842 56,865 700,929....  1,1 84,002....  39,458....      ~....  8,291,464...  2,508,718 

1843-9  mos.  100,835....       450..  .16,965,602....    299,808....  142, 199 5,111,699....  1,113.104 

1844 83,150 1,580,154....  1,183,1 16.... 208,694 4,008,081....  4,087,69S 

1845 66,103 752,747  ...2,210,979....  41,275 3,210,117....  5,551,070 

1846 14.150 896,263  ...1,629,348....  33.579 2,833,740....  1,852,060 

1647 151.749 21,423,182.... 2,975,105....  71.923 2,474,485....  W9,I08 

1848 56,882 3.35 1, 878....  8,379,785.  ...392,939...  174,971  ...  2,558,590....  4,595,488 

1840 297,570...     6,500....  8,77 1.077.. .  .1,008,859....  154,688 '2,427,905....  3,432,415 

1850 175,984...    2,160. ..  .1,600,722....  2,51 1,788....  26,316 2,825,770....  2,962,367 

1851 196,466....     1,528....  3,372.644...  4,758,8W....  48,471....     4,534....   1,835,942....  6,631,305 

Jane  30. .  1,199,234.. . .10,638. .  .54,865,193. .  .94,00^591... 1, 159,542. ...179,505.... 80,677,743.. . .33,703,397 


The  aggregates  sum  up  thus : 


-Oold- 


Coln  — 
Bullion. 


■  of 

Importi  Exports  Inporta 

.$80,231,367 $88,704,830.  .  .$59,506,537... 

....6,304,822 524,311 5,780,511.. 


-SllTor- 


•  oT 
Importi  Exports  Imports 

.$162,351,54« $138,007,617 $24,343,920 

...   11,015,478 1,170,796 9,846,691 


Tolal..  .$95,536,189 $80,249,141. ..:  $56,287.048 $173,367,024 $139,178,413 $34,188,620 


The  supply  of  silver  has  been  very  small,  and  it 
will  be  observed  (Vom  the  imports  and  exports,  that 
In  the  last  ten  years  the  exportis  actually  $3,000,000, 
say  10  per  rent,  more  than  the  apparent  imports. 
These  are  the  fUcts  according  to  the  official  figures, 
but  really  the  slock  of  silver  has  undergone  no  dimi- 
nution. The  exports  are  nearlv  all  fbreign  coins, 
which  come  here  unreported  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
grant, and  return  upon  the  manifbsts.  Thus,  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August  last,  there  were  ex- 
ported tcom  New- York  $7,000,000,  o(  Ave  fVancs, 
German  and  English  silver,  nearly  all  of  which 
eame  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants,  unknown  to 
official  returns ;  much  gold  comes  also  In  the  same 
private  manner,  and  the  re-exports  of  those  pieces 
are  equal  to  $500,000,  because  tbey  are  the  most  de- 
sirable means  of  remittance  ;  as  there  is  no  available 
mint  in  the  Uiiit«d  Siatet,  Jhelr  natiooal  character 


I  is  not  changed.    The  Atlantic  gold  mines  first  began 

'  to  r^imish  gold  to  the  mint  in  18d4,  and  since  tho 

I  discovery  of  Califbrnia  they  have  somewhat   de- 

cllned.    The  total  supply  of  American  gold  deposited 

at  all  the  mints  up  to  July  81, 1852,  was  as  follows : 

tVPPLT  OP  UHITSD  STATES  OOLO. 

Cdilbrate  OllMrMinta  Total 

'  1824  to  1846 $10,713,211.. .$10,713,211 

,1846 1,189,357.'...  1,139,357 

;i847 889,085....      880,085 

11848 $45,301....      851,374....      896,675 

1849 6,151,361....      927,784....  7.079,144 

'  1850 86,273,097....      665,217  ...36,938,314 

1851 55,938,232. . . .      602,380. . .  .56.540,619 

1 1852 7 months 81, 298,823....      481,930...  31,779,853 

I  $129,706,813. .  $10,210,436. .  $145,076,^ 
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Thus  we  liave  the  doroeatic  production,  and  if  we  |  United  States  coinage  at  the  mint  and  braaebes,  has 
idd  this  to  the  net  import,  the  s      " 
$S02,S03;399  of  gold  since  1820. 


add  this  to  the  net  import,  the  sapply  aruounts  to  I  been  as  follows: 


ViriTID  8TATBS  001111.01. 

QtAA  Bnmr  Totel  Coiaaffv 

CJoinage  to  I82I $7,M1,MS $10,»00,490 $18,442,033 

"        182110  1852 172,747,735 67,081,918 239,829,673 

"       Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  1,  1852 31,951,751 455,545 •  32,4074S6 


Total $212,941,048. 


.$78,437,953 $290,679,002 


The  exports  of  United  States  coin  Crom  1821  to 
June,  1851,  reached  $39,874,357  ;  and  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1852,  they  have  been  about  $35,000,- 
000.  Ttie  offlcial  returns  do  not  distinguish  between 
■ilTer  and  gold  in  the  export  of  the  United  States 
coin,  but  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  near- 
y  all  gold.    It  results  then  as  follows : 

Expn«dMCoio 

United  States  coinage— 

1821  to  1851 $176.341,149 $21,804,777 

1851 63,488,524 18,069,580 

1852 32,407,296 35.000,000 


Total $272,236,969 $74,874,357 

This  gives  an  increase  of  near  200  millions  dollars 
of  United  Slates  coin  since  1821.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  gold  coinage  since  1821,  is  much  larger 
than  the  domestic  supply  of  the  metal.  It  has  been 
as  fbllows : 

Domestic  supply  of  gold,  1821  to  1852. .  .$145,076,251 
Excess  imports  of  gold 56,287,048 


Total  supply,  1821  to  1852 $202,263,299 

"    coinage  ♦* 204,699,516 

Thus,  the  coinage  has  been  greater  than  the  whole 
apparent  supply,  but  it  arises  lh>m  re-coinage  flrom 
jewelry  and  ornaments  melted  up  at  the  mint,  and 
from  the  emigrant  supplies  of  cold  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  offlcial  returns.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  coinage  of  all  the  importation,  the 
quantity  of  fbreign  coins  in  the  market  is  large,  and 
always  in  good  supply.  In  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  supoly,  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  coin  Oom  New- York  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August  fbr  two  years : 

XXPORTS  OF  COia  FROM  NBW-TOaK,  JOLT  AND 
AUGUST. 

1851.  1852. 
United  States  gold  coin . . .  .$6,546,580 ....  $4,763,485 

"            sliver  coin...   1,037,955....  110,000 

British  silver  coin 48,600....  15,630 

Mexican  dollars 131,268 237,000 

Other  foreign  silver 357.329....  698,607 

Englishgoid  313,894....  85,057 

Doubloons,  gold 127,004...  33,156 

Other  foreign  gold 80,481....  23,000 

Golddust 15,627....  6,000 


Total $8,658,738....  $6,271,934 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  small  supply 
of  foreign  money  by  the  official  returns  of  importa- 
tion, the  export  returns  show  that  the  markets  are 
well  supplied.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
•stimate  by  Mr.  Crawford  was  correct  at  $30,000,000 
in  18*20,  and  the  United  States  coinage  has  increased 
$200,000,000,  with  an  apparent  large  sunply  of 
fbreign  coin  still  in  the  market,  the  stock  of  specie 
in  the  country  is  now  not  short  of  $230,000,000  we 
allow,  but  little  for  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  arts,  because  a  great  quantity  of  that  raw  mate- 


rial is  reflibricated,  and  of  late  years,  since  the  pr»> 
cess  ofgalvanlr.ing  has  been  introduced,  the  qnaiw 
tity  of  the  metals  used  in  ornaments  is  (kr  less  than 
formerly.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  estimated  th* 
amount  of  coin  in  the  country,  in  1835,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  Sub-Treasury,  at  $80,000,000 ;  aince  then 
it  has  Increaaed  $150,000,000,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  quantities  of  bullion  which  eirc«- 
late  as  money  in  California  :  the  actual  money  theiB 
is  that  i^hich  has  passed  through  the  United  States 
mint.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  great  aupply  of 
money,  the  uses  for  it  have  multiplied  immensely  ; 
California  alone  has  taken  off  a  very  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  west  and  south  and  east  are  cob^ 
parativoly  well  supplied  with  coin,  where  but  a  few 
years  since  there  was  none. 

Since  1840  over  8,000,000  souls  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  aecordinc 
to  the  census  the  whole  white  population  doubled 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850  ;  that  is  to  say,  tt 
rose  fyom  10,537,378  at  the  former  period  to  19,619^ 
366  in  1850.  As  in  the  last  two  years  the  inereasa 
has  been  more  rapid,  the  probability  is,  that  from 
1832  to  1852  the  number  of  whites  have  qulta 
doubled ;  a  fact,  which  in  itself,  if  the  relativ* 
wealth  and  trade  per  year  remained  the  same, 
would  have  required  a  doubling  of  the  specie — that 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  $80,000,000.  But  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  the  country,  Its  industry  and  traf- 
fic, are  very  much  more  per  head  than  they  were  tn 
1830.  Thus,  the  exports  of  domestic  produee  from 
the  country,  were  $6  per  head  in  1830,  and  $10  per 
head  in  1851 ;  the  imports  were  $7  per  head  at  tha 
former  nerlod,  and  are  now  $11  per  head.  The  pro- 
perty which  came  via  the  New- York  eanals  to  tide- 
water was  under  $10,000,000  in  1830.  and  was 
$55,000,000  in  1851.  The  production  of  coal  and 
iron  rose  ttom  nothing  to  $20,000,000 ;  about  the 
same  with  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The  production  of 
cotton  has  increased  flrom  1,000,000  bales  to  over 
3,000,000  bales,  say  (torn  $40,000,000  to  $120,000,000 
in  value.  The  rail-road  and  canal  traffic  has  in- 
creased  $30,000,000  per  annum,  requiring  a  large 
currency.  Manufheturas  and  small  trades  have  mora 
than  quadrupled.  Under  ail  these  circumsuncea, 
'  if,  at  $8  per  head,  money  was  fkr  from  abundant  ia 
1830,  its  relative  abundance  would  not  now  be  in- 
creased at  $12  per  head,  which  would  give  tha 
amount  now  estimated  in  the  country,  viz  :  $240,- 
000,000.  But  the  increase  in  population,  the  exten- 
sion of  rail-roada,  and  the  development  of  natural 
wealth,  are  growing  with  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
ever,  and  a  proportional  increased  demand  for  cur- 
rency must  attend  those  circumstances  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  shower  of  coin  which  baa 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the  lass 
two  years,  has  but  partially  reOeshed  the  thirsty  soiL 
There  was  a  want  oQnoney  which  is  far  IVom  being 
satisfied,  and  the  dismbutlon  of  the  monev  over  the 
country  has  been  most  iniquitously  retarded  by  tha 
wantofamlnt  in  New-York,  and  once  more  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  having  dodged  the  most  im- 
portant measure  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
whole  people  which  could  have  occupied  their  at- 
tention.—ket/e//. 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
FROM  CUBA- 1851. 

DDBkMtle  txporti 
17,067  CaudiM,  tallow  lb  715.674 

184,094  Soap 3*'0,748 

3.581  Tobacco  manuf'd    191,211 
56,925  Lentber, 16.864 


Oil,  Sperm. galla. 

"  Uhale 

**  Liuiteod 

CandU.,  "prni.lb. 
Fbb,  dried.,  ntla. 

•*  pickled. bbU. 

•'  ♦•  kegt 
Staves  k  heads.M 

Shiuxle* 

Boardu M  ft 

Naval  Atores  bbla. 

Bo«f 

Tallow, lb. 

Butter 


37,500  Shoes pair  1,553 

1,799  Cahlea cwt  737 

85  Ganpuwder...lb  63.714 

3,713  Suit bush  5,770 

616  Lend lb.  6,248 

44,491    Nails 3,694.886 

8,764  Ca^tinr* 13,806 

1,652  Other  Iron  ....•   51H,6ii3 

546,767  Copper  Goods.  .•  15.287 

412,902   Draw 56.008 

Cheese 250,162  Cotton  goods...  $  25,741 

Pork bbls.        3,364  Flax 30 

Hams Ib.l.237,91tf  Apparel 1,433 

Lard 7,836,1.^3  Earthenware...  1.128 

Horses 106  Combs  &  brushes  $    2,976 

Flour bbls.       5,511    Morocco 6.9H7 

Coru hush  299.103  Fire  engines  ... .  4.284 

Com  meal.. bbls.       3,398  Printing  types  ..  1.744 

Bread 1,369  Books  and  music  10.6:10 

"     kegs.       3.tr78  P.par 31,119 

Potatoes  ...bush    66,058  PninU 11830 

Apples bbls.       6,964   Glass 21.12:1 

Rice ics,    27.618  Till 2.131 

Cotton lb.   113,572   Pewter 488 

Tobrtcco. . .  hbds.           18  Specie 20,535 

Hops lb.       1,119  Trunks 3,720 

SpiriU galls.       1.472  Bricks 2.«98 

Beer 85,391   Coal tons  13  *« 

Turpentine 15.071    Ice $  18,320 

Furniture $     5?«,783  

Coaches 17,717  Total  value $5239.276 

Hats 873  In  Amor.ves....   5,030,768 

Saddlery 5,122 


Ksporti  .-Foreign  „ 

Specie ..$1 

Worsted  i^uods.. 

SUk  goods 

Linens  

Apparel 

NaiM lb. 

Brandy  ...galls. 
Oil,  linseed  .... 

Cocoa lb. 

Fig. 

Pepper 

Caudles,  tallow 

Steariae. 

Cordage 

t<>aU bush. 

Fiih,  dried,  cwt. 
Fish bbls 


,013.590 

10,982 

88.532 

7.406 

2,780 

4.000 

2,123 

3.311 

98;i43 

33374 

603.180 

1.600 

10,200 

29,326 

71.721 

3.253 

490 


Tot.  ral.     $1.284,4b7 
In  Am.  res.  1,279,244 


Gold :..$     317,768 

Coffee lb  3,099.084 

Copper  ore  . .  t         8,740 

Copper pifs         2,331 

Cotton  goods.. $         5.029 

Silk 5.4.35 

Plvg  cards,  pcka       15,588 
Cabinet  wood . .        97,580 

Dye  wood 11.505 

Rawhides 5  379 

Cocoa lb.       32,898 

Molasses.. galU.31,51B  462 

Su<ar.  brii... lb 275 327.497 

white...  2,274.194 

Almonds 27.125 

Indigo 13.144 

Tobacco  . . .  leaf  3  396.796 

Cis(ars M.      162.904 

Other  tobttc.lb.        22.460 


Tot.  val.    $17,046,ftr7 
In.  Am.  Tos.  15.615  951 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS-1851. 

Summarjf  StitemetU  of  tkt  value  of  'k«  Exwtrtu  oftMe 
growth,  produce.,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
Stutet^  during  the  ye  t  comaimeiMg  on,  the  \gt  day 
of  Jmlyy  1850,  and  ending  a*^  30a  of  June,  1851: 

TBI  «IA. 

Ftob^rlea— 

Whale  and  other  flsb  oil it882,485 

BporiniiceU  oil 1.044.967 

Whalebone 689.662 

SporiiMc»*ti  candle*. 19  >.916 

Dried  Finh  or  cod  tt^berles  387,729 

Pickled  flsb,  or  river  flsheriea,  (her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackerel.. 1 13,932 


TBI  romasT. 
t*roduct  of  wood— 
SUves,    ahinglet,    boarda, 
scantling,  hewn  Umber..  92,348.621 

Olb«'riuinber 205,100 

Masts  and  span* 70,095 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.. . .  355,477 
All  mauufactures  of  wood.  3,076,305 
Naval    itoree,    tar,   pilch, 

roein,  turpentine 1,063,812 

A0befl,potaudpearL 649,001 

6,768,711 

Gliweng 100,549 

Sklna  and  fort 977,708 


7,817,081 


▲OEIOULTURB. 

Prodnct  of  animal»— 
fieff,  tallow,  hides,  bomed 

cattle $1,689,958 

Butter  and  cb«-e«e 1,124,652 

Pork,  (pickled,)  baoon,  lard, 

llTeboga 4,368.015 

norseti  and  males .,.       198155 

Sheep 18,875 

7,399,05ft 

Vegetable  food— 

Wheal 1,085.732 

Flour 10,5i4,an 

Indian  com 1,762,649 

Indian  meal t-HS^Ai 

l^yemeal 145,802 

Rye^  oatii,  and  other  amall 

grain  and  pulwe 120,670 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 854,.!86 

Potntoeii. 70,3  4 

i^pplea 71JW7 

Rice 2,170,927 

16,877.844 

Indigo 2,803 

Coiton 112.315.317 

Tobacco 9,219,251 

Hemp 39,114 

All  other  agricultural  prodnctf— 

Flaxseed 18,988 

Brown  sugar 89,l7i> 

Hops 11,636 

59,794 


3,294,693 


145,903,778 

MAMVFACTUmia. 

Wax 132835 

Refliied  sugar 319.588 

Choculnie 3,855 

Spirits  ft-nm  grain 36,084 

Spiritsfrom  mnlasses 339.028 

Mt.Uiswi*. 16.830 

Vinegar 16.915 

Beer,  ale,  poner,  cider 57.975 

Linseed  oil  iind  5pirits  of  tarpcutine....  14M10 

Ilou^ehold  furniture 86i,830 

Conches  and  other  carriages 199.431 

Hats  103,768 

Saddlery 34».100 

Tiillnw  candles  end  soap O*  9.788 

Snuff  nnd  tobrtcco 1,143,547 

l.4^athfr,  boots  and  vhoes 458,836 

Cordage ^2,054 

(I  nn  powder 154  257 

Salt 61,424 

Lead H.774 

Irou— p'g,  bar.  and  nails 21,058 

Onstinga. 164426 

All  mniiufaclures  of 1  8T\^31 

rJoppernnd  brHi«s 91,871 

Medicinal  drutrw. 351,585 

Cotton  ploc«i  goods- 
Primed  or  colored $1.006561  • 

IJncolured, 5,571.^76 

Twist; yarn,  and  thread....         37^:60 
Other  manufactures  of . . . .      625.Hti8 

7,241,805 
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Hemp  and  flax— 

CMh  Mtti  thread. 1,647 

Bags  and  all  manoikctttrea  of. 8i376 

Wearing  apparel i;JU894 

Earthen  and  ttoneware 23,r)96 

Combs  Mid  buttons 27.334 

Brushes 8,257 

Billiard  tablea  and  apparatus 1.798 

Umbrellas,  prasols,  imuihades 22,SG0 

Leather  and  mcrooco  aalns  (not  sold  per 

pound) 13.809 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 0,488 

Prln  ting  presses  and  type. 71,401 

Musical  instruments 55.7(10 

Books  and  maps 153.912 

Paper  and  stationery 155.664 

Paints  and  varnish 1(D,834 

Manufactures  of  glass 185,436 


Tfn.. •• 27.883 

Pewter  and  lead 1*J,42« 

Marble  and  stone. «. .  41,449 

Gold  and  siUer  and  gold  lest M,639 

Gold  and  silver  coin 18/^0«,:)89 

Artifldal  flowers  and  jewelry 1SL,013 

Trunks W,207 

Brick  and  lime 32,«45 

$34,413300 

Coal 16a.«77 

Ice lu«,i)U5 

Articles  not  ennmerated— 

Manufactured... 3,793,341 

Rawpioduce l,lG6,t« 

4  960.239 
Total. •196,6tfi,718 


UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE— 1850-6L 

•htwimg  the  Umnag*  ewf 

,  ^  ,  ,  ,  .     .  . mgttmp' 

ing  trade,  todfiahtrif^  mnektrel  Juktryt  mnd  wkal€jlakerfyfr0vi  1815  U  1851,  iudtuive. 


Comparetiv  view  of  tkt  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  United  Stutee , 
ployed  in  the  whale  fiehery ;  also,  the  prepertion  of  the  enrolled  and  lieenetd  tonnage  emplofed  m  the  €9met' 


Ptopoft-oa  of  the  enrolMd  aoJ 
rmplojrH  ia  th«« — 


TotdtOMSf* 


tooMif*  in 
whalefiabeiy 


Coutnif 


I  Cod  f  di«ry 


S>tHfy 


Toiia  ml  flStfaa 


1.339  93 

],liB0<)O 

849  92 

614  13 

6M3S 

1.053  66 

1.9^4  40 

3,133  90 

585  37 

180  06 

S268S 
338  94 
180  34 

79B87 
4>'l  8S 
377  47 
476  39 
364  16 

1,573  96 

1,804  86 

5,299  55 

439  69 


jnsi 

143  33 
321  14 
206  99 
439  56 

432  75 


1815  ... 
1816.... 
1817.... 
1818... 
1810... 
18-20.... 
1821... 
1822... 
1803... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826.... 
1827..., 
1828..., 
1829... 
1890... 
1881... 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 
1835... 
1R36... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
184«... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845  .. 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851..., 


1,368,137 
1,372.218 
1,399  912 
1,225,184 
1,260,751 
l,280,l(J6 
1,'i98  958 
1,324,699 
1,836,565 
1,399,1*3 
1,423,110 
1,534.189 
1,620,607 
1,741,391 
1,260,797 
1,191,776 
1,267,846 
1,4/9,450 
1,606,149 
1,758,907 
1,824,940 
1,820,102 
1,896,685 
1995,639 
2096,478 
2,180.764 
9,130,744 
3,093.390 
2,1.W  601 
3,280,095 
2,417,003 
2,562,084 
2,839,045 
3,154  941 
3,834,015 
3  535,454 
3,772,439 


4,871 
16.184 
31,710 
35,301 
26,070 
45.449 
89,918 
83,165 
35,379 
41.757 
45,653 
54,621 
67,284 
38911 
82  315 
72,868 
101,158 
108,060 
97,640 
144,680 
127,241 
119  639 
181,845 
13&936 
157,405 
151,613 
152,374 
071168.293 
06|  190,605 
186,980 
193,^58 
192,179 
29|  180,186 
33  146,016 
43  181,644 


435,066  87 

479.979  14 
481,457  92 
503.140  87 
523,556  20 
639,080  46 
669.434  57 
573,060  U8 
566,408  88 
589JiS3  01 
587,873  07 
666,490  44 
782,937  65 
768.993  13 
508,858  10 
516.978  18 
539,723  74 
649,637  40 
744,198  6*» 
783,«18  65 
793,30120 
873,023  21 

956.980  60 
69 1,041,105  18 
25  1,153.551  80 
64 1,176,604  46 
17il,107,tJ67  88 
74  1,045,753  39 
86  1,076.155  69 
63 1,109,614  44 
65  1,190.898  37 
16,1,389,870  80 
72  1,452,623  36 
90' 1,620,988  1h 
29  1,730,410  84 
71  1,755.796  42 
58,1  854,817  90 


36,670  33 
37,879  30 
53.990  36 
58,551  T9 
65,044  03 
60,842  55 
51,351  49 
56,405  35 
67,631  14 
68,419  00 
70,626  03 
63,761  42 
74,048  81 
74,947  74 
101,796  78 
61,554  57 
60,077  81 
54  027  70 
63,720  70 
56,403  70 
73.874  18 
63,307  37 
80,551  89 
70,064  00^ 
79,858  68 
76,035  65 
66,551  84 
54  804  02 
6K3i4  35 
85,234  77 
60,835  66 
73.516  17 
70,177  63 
82,651  82 
42.970  19 
85,646  30 
87,475  89 


35,973  88 
46,310  80 
47,427  72l 
48,735  431 
61,082  11 
64,443  * 
64,425  351 
46.810  OOt 
56,649  16 
35,963  K7 
28,V60  19 
11,321  13 
16096  88 
11,775  7t' 
16,170  66 
31,413  16 
36,463  16 
31,451  13 
48,558  7h 
73^78 
58111  04 
50,539  02 
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UNITED  FTATB8  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICB^^FVom  tbe  latest  ac«niiDte  prepared  at  tlie  Treasuxy 
of  the  United  StatcVf  and  publlsbcd  by  order  of  Congress^  we  ooUect  and  arrange  the  foUowinv : 

The  number  of  American  TceeelB  which  clear«-d  for  foreign  countrtei  during  the  year  ending  Jnne30, 
1851,  wa«  0,'i74  of  3,200^19  tonnage,  with  a  cr«w  of  113,MU  men,  and  3,427  boys.  The  number  ot  fori'iKn 
▼es8**l«  10,7  hi,  1.039,535  tons,  80,659  men,  and  1.03>t  boys.  Total  clearances,  Amerioan  and  foreign,  ]9,0'86 
Tesnelg,  5.1»0,m54  tons,  303.399  men,  and  &,356  boys. 

The  number  of  American  reSMils  which  entered  in  tha  same  time  was  8,951,  8,054,340  tons,  113,471  men, 
3,116  boys.  Number  of  foreign  ves«eiji  10,759,  1,039  091  tons,  90.796  men,  1,831  boys.  Total  American 
and  foreign  entered,  19,710  Tessels,  4,993,440  tons,  204,267  men,  4,937  boys. 

STATEMENT  OF  VOREION  IMPORTS  CtTO  UNITED  STATES,  TEAE  ENDING   IST  JULY,   1851. 


WttEMCl  IVPOATf  D. 


HaBeHA^IIrt^ll   PAT  IK  0    DrTtn   Atl   iTALaRaH* 


|rr*»  vf  duljilptir'nicautin         T<:iul 


Prtiufia. *.......*._.., 

§wird4-n  and  NunrSy ,  ^ 

ftwiMlbSi  VVt-rvt  Iiidi«»„ , , 

Ihiai'^b  Hast  Indian.. . ,».... 

]>«ftRlllAtk ....*,* 

Haii-t^  Towns. . .  * „...*..,.. 

Bolliud.... 

XJatrb  KiL»i  IiidS4-fc 

Dotcli  Wi«t  Ibdltfs. 

I>«t4:K  GuSiuia. 

Eeli^ilUftJ .,.,.., 

Bnitkiid..... 

flMtliitid.................    „.... 

Itvlsnd ..... 

GlhmltM 

Itslta.     , ,....-* 

Br*  bh  Ejwt  Iiidip*. ,  * , . . . 

Ospe  nf  l^ood  tifilje ,, 

nritff b  I tonduras.. ,,,,.. 

Brlllnb  i;ulHua » . .  ....... 

Brit^b  WrM  Indies. -. 

Itrl  t<  nb  A  m  ixricnn  Colonii>i , . . « ^ . . 
Otrbcr  flrklab  colitnlca  -*,.*....,, 

Caniidei * * ,.-.. 

V^iKN?  on  the  AtlanLlO- ....,,,., 

Wntiitctf  in  llMt  Mtidltf-TTAnf-an 

Tsmt^U  0  Hlan»r . ................ 

^cfiidi  !rV'eft^  1ndk-n.^...,    , 

Spain  nti  tb«  Atiitiitifi . . . , 

B|»iiiii  1.111  tbo  ^«Jitt<rnui^aii.«.. 
TenrriflL-  anJ  utber  l^tiriaripB.,. . . 
IfaniUtt  null  ntliL-r  Fhtllppitii-  ]»liudji. 
CJubft ,..,. 

OihvF  Sf'imlfth  Wttt  Indhtfi. ,,,. 

PorMjjfy... ..,, 

Madi-ini ^ ...... 

FhjoI  jujtl  iptliof  Ainrt*.  .,„..., 

Ospfl  di*  Vi'FiJi 

Italy 

meiy.- , 

Sardinia .^ ......... ,. 

Tiit^^tu  atid  othpr  Aiwtrisn  porla. 

Turltoy......-* 

lU.^ti ..„„...„„,.. 

Mv3ik-n....  ,...,♦,, .,,   ,, 

CeiUrui  rU'iinbtlcr  of  Arnvrlt^n.... 

I4««  I '-  rrriKida ...... . « . , .... 

V*«m'?-uelft.,,. *. 

EraxtL. .., 

Clfplfttlnq  R»  pti^\\\a. .. , 

Ar(ffntiui>  Hrpnbllc , 

Chm..... 

Fern ..,.. *.. 

Sqiiabir ....*,.,......  . . 

Boi  kt  Li  Amerirji  ^nural  i J ..«.,.. , 

China... .....,,..*..... 

Africji  ffHuemlly. , . , . ,  ^ 

Wt^t  I  iirl  iv*  f HTiHtully,, 

Btttilb  Htnimnit  rrtcitteOceFUi..,. 

^udwlch  Ifttaiidft. 


$3M^ 

ie,5t<T 

38,070 
IIJ40 

1,HI4 

4fiJ. 

54,'^n 

i,aw 

]fln,3C7 
l.ftiPJJS.'i 


tl,3.VI.4!l&|fl^a,7a2 


SU.$4^ 

9,414 
21i»,7l»M 

I*  J I  Ml  5 

atH^792 
533.500 


1l5,aiSJ 

^    J.'VCUCH 

1^.3^11 

7<iI.MU 

ijjjii 


$l,Dcr7,pei 

2i,fl54 
»J3,«S 


Tomi., 


l^liOQ 

l4J.iU4| 

K3S3i 


mS4i 

W7.V3T 

2W/W1 

!0,tHW,3<^i 

4  0,14/ 
57^,47H 

-.,„.   a.aT7,GaiJ'  .,..,„,„, 

^  Uafl.Teiij  W,ftrJ.23a:  fi6,P«4,12'i 
U.y9ft.6l3l    a,&l»i*,l30     l,T46,3iie 

*ja5,<i3a;      

7a,fl(M 

26.iP7; 
S,S3e,335; 

J74.Vie 

44.stl3 

U^(J3JJT1 

13'J 

44lSfi,47t|    

i4J,>l>.l^4i38,l.m.26l 
l.^jmAWi      77^3iF 

45lt7ltt        ffi^Srik 

l^TiVTfi;  iHa7i(r7<i 

27  7H'         113"! 


'30(7jM'a),:ffli,tf«Ji* 


771,7111 
410,14^ 
^30,601 

ae,fi7fi 
l,Hn,(Kil 


13,303 

1^1,003 

143,7M 

40,517 

£33,(H3 

2Ui,370 

133 

2.3ii«l.n4 


4I(\.&0(1 

—   I      *:7,Ti« 

n«lJ7ti,  ltU?H5^7jW 

'^       HrJ.^lWi 
22,7  i>a         ^^r^5fl 

3W      J^i,iiW 


n.tMaorti,  u,fiir».o^-7 


1, 3  i 5.5^0 

ijii.flAa 

14S1.04B 

7«^1 

S  ft 
31I,7(HJ 


1.17^2 
10,337 


!.4*«0,3:;ft 
li''J!.44f?' 

iMki  .ma] 
i,HK».««]a, 


f?91  (HI 
574,37 !' 

1-^33.1 
]77.ii«4| 
i^^.'M9\    ^. 


1&50 

45KVf'<i7 
121 

47.eift 

T1(^,3I»2 


l.i^U^TTS  l,44fi,tSiS 

H'Jr'aG,  137,4 '4 

eo'ioiift!  M7,e?4 

2.3ftJ.2Its; 


3.9fif»  i!Hr 

4ll.CI^ 
7S,W^ 
1^ 


4,(;3W,I7«     2,4  W  971 


23,7r*i 
1,1 '31 

0,^15 


Ua.lUl 
3.?aS,3SiS 
2,7:MJ4rt^ 

^733] 

7.1X15,144* 

3J.7:fl, 

1!,2ti« 


S,(a7,57Ll 

3,734,74* 
(13,671 
76  (WK 

eji3  ^m 
l.ooi.ptu 

25,7L"il 
SLCOd 
l«^ttif 


^rm.  ill  ill*  up 


i3fM,S0l 

fi^lWi 

80a.lri 

3f 

3*tH'm 

3fl,»«tr7 

4,m.&.440 

l,3fc,1M5 

"S!»00 

ft?7;ww 

2lt,3r* 

i/i<ii^; 

8a,77A 

l,035.t<fl3 
lrlAt,l21 

e,:«3' 

223,33^' 

73,4o;v 

l,43a"Ai74, 
£fiU.lH7 

130'  f 

402,IHT] 

W2M4 
23^^.377 

12,43^ 

E,a33,7v^2) 
■E^JI4 

ai  150 
£9,I5C9 


274,7fll 
10,0(31,364 

y     3,124,1)97 

t,377,S30 


J(Mi,3£3l0'79 


,  3L7l?7,41ft 


29,^Ma9 


3.051  »r 

73!l>,788 
li^VASN 

I  ait  4 

3*^JfK\a^ 
if  4,733 

7i*.&yi* 

7,061,144 
l,r«ajTS 

a.\7.M 


25,  iV>6,5«T  lPl,ll8,34o  '110,224,8:^-2  lG3,(i5n^3-  52.S74.aeQ     216  324,»3a 
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SUtUtie^l  view  of  the  Ctnauree  of  tke  UniUd  Statea,  etkihiting  tkevaluo  of  Exports  to  mni  Imports  from 
each  foreign  eoumtrf^  ond  tke  tonnage  ofjfmtriean  e^nd  foreign  neeoeU  arriving  from  and  d^oriimg,  dttf 
ing  the  year  ending  June  80,  1851. 


COUNTEIK0. 


CUMMBRCB. 


VmIucOI    hJipo'tji. 


ForrifD 
produce 


RoaMa 

PruivU 

gwedea  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Den m  irk 

Batiibb  West  Indies 

Banse  Towns. 

Holland 

Dut -h  Rast  (ndieii 

Dutch  West  ludies 

Datr^iGaiana. 

BoUiuui 

Englind 

Scoiland 

Ireland 

Gibrult^tr 

Malta 

BritUh  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mauntitft 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indiei 

Canada 

British  A m*Tiean  Colonies. 
Other  British  Colonies. . . . 
FrAiice  on  the  Atlantic ... 
France  on  the  Mediterran. 

French  U'ert  Indies 

MliiQclon  and  French  fliher. 

French  Ouiana 

Bourbon 

Frf^nch  posaessionA  InAMca 

Bpniii  On  the  Ailantio 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
TentrtfTti  and  other  Canaiief> 
ManilladtPhilippine  IsUndi- 

Cuba 

Porto  RicoAc  othr  8pan.W.  I. 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fajnl  and  other  Azores.. . . 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

Italy  f^eoeraily. 

Tu5cany 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

PouUlI.  »il  States. 

T^ie-^(  c  &  othr  Austrian  ports 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac 

Crre^oe 

Hayil 

M.xi<M 

Ccntrnl  America. 

New  Grenada. 

Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Brnrl 

ArgfOtlnc  Republic........ 

C)8()i Kline  Republic. 

Chiii     

Pfrn 

Chlun 

y^vA  I  iidies  generally 

EquHdnr. 

BouMi  America  generally... 

Lib.-riu 

Alrira  Keuerally. 

A#i«  Rfn^rally 

South  (<rns  At  Paciflo  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Au^trnl-a 

NorthwfKt  Coast 

Grfei-I'iiid 

Atl'iit  «;  Ocean 

lohinn  Ulands 

Indian  '>cean 

Uncerttin  places 


$145,967 

6  444 

Sl,566 

786 

10.510 

1^5>602 

641,491 

3R4,054 

43,140 

138,0^9 

5,582 

]42,«19 

8,15  K2G6 

261,9.3: 

1,200 

52,529 

I2,y3« 

175,484 

3,976 


Total 

dorovfttK  Olid 

lorei|:n 


159^0 

2,093,.1C6 

861,230 

2,S14  6B8 
13\393 
'20,7u2 

~65l 

2,875 

1,075 

137,472 

5(539 

7,000 

1,281.H47 

57,209 

4,9  << 

7,171^ 

1.('45 

2,4^: 

127,4u€ 

P.193 
19,401 

230  894 
65  5-29 

167.918 
567.098 
39,0^9 
533  121 
189  740 

6-23.960 
414,i)lK 

i:V'7^ 

28(i,4'iH 
2*i.M3S 
829.34-. 


40,715 

65,£a3 

1,37.^ 

95,«3S 

3cl 


ValM 
of  importa 


NAVIOATION. 


An-ncan  Toniwcr. 


$1,611,691 
85,913 
782.361 
61,9t.2 
1II7H7 
1.0S8  2S0 
6,047,447 

)t,l95,ll3<r 

247,.'i70 

504,98' 

9i,o:o 

2,Wi2.0l-« 

113,273.lH7 

4,072940 

599,8^8 

23 ',4 13 

76,2119 

688.390 

161.891 

19  858 

237.1rt8] 

544J288 

4  I03.6oiil 

7,920. 1 4'> 

4,080.783 

27  38IJ35 

870,411 

31'.  281 

3,716 

46344 

22,728 

959,788 

4,594.8<3 

19179 

13,».544 

6  5^4, 1 23 

1,018,619 

172  3:i8 

101,765 

21.285 

59,913 

1,864,240 

49,0.36 
330^289 

9,496  467 
227,733 

1.847.290 
1,581.783 
262,391 
a04",822 
1,<  44,5:5 

3,752.916 

l.<.74.76ri 

45789 

1  SQb.'AQ 
272,09<t 

2  48.\-'K7 

76,«.36, 

76.911 

1,340,644 

7  .961 

666,*>78 

3S1 


$1,392,782 

20,612 

967.237 

29,001 

88,887 

235,894 

10,008,364 

2,052,7C6 

4 10,1 4^ 

672,47 

89,67 

2,377.63t 

2,999.711 
235,93- 
73,641 
98.16 
3,3: 6,336 
123  223 

174,556 

44,213 

1.0II3  871 

4,956  471 

1,736,651 

182| 

20.789. 

1,926.429 

22,9l>9 

28,048 


45I.T97 

1,710,776 

27.718 

1,254.688 

17,-  46,931 

2.48H,32(t 

367,648 

1'  2.448 

32,852 

1.850 

2,051,807 

825.924 
2,8(12 

T30,788 
901.336 

l.WH>!i68 

1,804,779 

149,856 

695,006 

2,380,29 

11.52.Go4 
3,265,382 

16.114 
3.734  746 

94,7:i3 
7.065  144 

25  751 

76.609 


l,lh3,176 

2.298 
16,85; 


Tot^l 21,608.^93  218,388,011  .216,224,9  3|   >,054»40    3.300.610    l,030,00l|    1,020  3M 


the  I7iuted     tlw  UDiUd 
»tAtm  Stalea 


0,817 

262 

2,669 

278 

16,386 
21,-.34 
11,417 

3  3-29 
15,92^ 

4  222 
16^78 

619,592 

If  .219 

6,488 

5(i9 

80(t 

20,9  7 

1,223 

3,0.'»5 
9,781 

58,353 
1,013,275 

6-2,458 

186.696 
7.14t^ 
3,983 

681 


0.940 

15,101 

309 

0,033 

355.5  5 

48,336 

961 

1,008 

1.864 

11 

S,2I0 

97,178 

168 

814 
6,7114 

a>7 

30,940 

39,407 

8,5.50 

166.375 

17.103 

383 

f3.663 

13,:'8-2 

154 

30,068 

90.10 

27.58: 

586 
245 

12,675 

48.501 

18,092 

6,381 

137 

3,077 
846 

3.89» 
16;t 


0,241 
J8 

1,54: 

IMi 
ll«9 

18,333 

16e9t 
9,23& 
3.016 
7.687 
4927 

17.654 
6  1.56t 

18,.5l8 
3,142 
»,900 
1,097 

494216 
2,601 

3,038 
12,001 
88,534 

0-27,013 
108,235 

147,093 

16,614 

10,888 

672 

1,006 


14,688 

0,676 

753 

15,134 
361.732 

36,320 
2,470 
3,370 
1,532 
1,606 

1,6 « 3 
2.848 
6,741 

10470 

4,268 

33.153 

31,010 
27,.'i65 
20.5,390 
11,761 
189 
63  629 
11.661 
1,320 
48,140 
18,920 
46,317 

"910 
1,768 

S57 
12,978 

54.678 
36.39  ► 
7,832 

376 
6,960 

4540 


For-itn  T«wiin>g>. 


Kulercd      >.  h^i*^  In 
sum 


3,306 

704 

35,226 

544 

6  052 

00,530 

18^62 

15(» 

7,603 

763 

7,*24 

411.611 

46,216 

74,031 

1,114 

604 

3,813 


3,624 

1,567 

43,316 

514,383 

36  .,31 

SM98 
14656 
3,353 


6,547 

19,590 

746 

9,540 

53,162 

7,874 

6,175 

137 

678 


4,710 
16,473 
6.204 
310 
6.981 
3,1C0 

7jB9r» 

12,701 

209 

0.060 

3,738 

954 

23,428 

11,W' 

!,»»? 
98.396 

5.7?*  I 
11,327 

410 
1,185 

M3S 

l,04fi 

27,16f 


8,230 
1.68* 
0,096 

S^ 

417S 

60,734 

2aX)l4 

56S1 

we 

3,841 

974.98S 

13,087 

12,6I« 

i^nt 

746 

3,964 
827 

5J9S 

4,290 

4»,4t7 

616,883 

502,507 

l£s33 

10/»7 

871 

3,032 


194 

12.424 

44,014 

157 

4.805 

29,943 

6  013 

5,076 

1,314 

735 

730 


\016 

8,470 

la^Ti 


7,586 

90.145 
4.406 

13.585 
3891 

199 
7648 
6,185 
947 
41,667 
1  .510 
0^96 


568 


4  013 
lS,Ot« 
9j,998 
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UNITED    STATES.— National    cbaractka    op 

rOREION  VBSf  aCS  tMTCRBD  0R8AIX.KD  FROM  U.  S. 
TEAR   KNDINO  JULY»   1861. 

RKOAPITULATIOK. 


BNTBRBD  AND 
SAIL  BO. 


Bunian 

Pnuslan 

Swedish 

Danish 

Haiueatlc 

Dnteh 

Beigtan 

Mecklenburg. . 

OldeubiUK 

Hanoverian . . . 

British 

French , 

Spanish 

Portogaeae...., 

Austrian , 

Sardinian , 

SicfUon 

Mexican 

Tenezuelan . . . . 

Brazilian 

New-Grenadian. 

Argentine 

(aiq>latine 

Chilian 

Hawaiian 

Peruvian 

TahiUen 

Eqnadorian . . . . 
Cent.  American 

Lnbec 

Italian 

Pontifical 


No 


Total. . 


43 

47 

199 

43 

S86 

09 

24 

13 

13 

7 

0,489 

95 

17« 

18 

15 

*7 

31 

30 

9 

9 

9 

7 

3 

26 

16 

17 

5 
1 
5 
3 
1 


10,759 


17^79 
15,623 

62,686 

8,662 

109,106 

31,708 
7,764 
3,.'(65 
2,893 
1,312 
1^9,869 

25,253 

44,593 
8,328 
6,723 

14,746 
5,391 
4,042 
1,445 
3,681 
2,006 
1,427 
646 
6,044 
2,002 
4,163 

1^ 

66 

1,445 

486 

310 


1,939,091 


30 
'60 

207 
41 

398 
66 
18 
10 
10 
5 
9,423 

100 

166 
33 
20 
64 


10 
8 
7 
5 

27 
14 
23 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 


Tutu 


10,712 


i'.;n3 

1      .JO 

1  ',-.Hj5 
-xrtto 
■2VM 
-M'll 

1  ^tw 

1,^^^M70 

8,125 
15,075 
7,307 
4,053 
1,862 
2,212 
1,574 
884 

5^811 

1,728 

5,578 

129 

704 


016 


UNITED  STATES  MILITIA. 

Statittic*  of  the  Militia  Force  oftht  United  Statet 
compiled  from  the  latest  returns,  together  unth  the 
number  of  permanent  or  fixed  Military  Posts  or 
Forts ^  and  the  number  of  Arsenals  in  each  state. 

Total  No.  of  NoD-Oonaiinfaiaod 
CommtMioD«i  OfflcMi, 

Muriciuw  sad   AgfT*. 


1,929,535 


UNITED  STATES.^NuMBBB  op  vrb«bl8  built  in, 

TBAR  BNDINO  JULT,  1851. 


STATB8 

1 

c 

1 

1 

1 

li 

Maine 

102 

46 

94 

9 

4 

354 

77,398  49 

N.H 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

8,158  06 

Vermont... 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

561  29 

Mass 

60 

4 

78 

1 

_ 

183 

41,323  93 

R.  Island.. 

t 

1 

4 

3 

1 

13 

8,056  60 

Conn 

1 

— 

23 

7 

6 

35 

3,414  20 

N.York... 

25 

2 

60 

88 

54 

329 

76,805  02 

N.Jersey.. 

1 

— 

4i 

30 

2 

70 

6,869  40 

Penn 

4 

3 

14 

108 

76 

200 

28,6^8  12 

Delaware... 

1 

— 

7 

4 

S 

15 

2,058  47 

Maryland.. 

16 

10 

101 

— 

4 

130 

18,027  04 

D.  of  Col... 

— 

"— 

71 

3 

74 

4,439  17 

Tirginia.... 

— 

— 

16 

V 

4 

37 

1,778  31 

N.  Carolica 

— 

— 

32 

1 

— 

33 

1,724  b2 

8.  Carolina. 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

5 

625  12 

Georgia.... 
Florida.... 

2 

z 

1 
4 

— 

3 

6 
4 

2,869  16 
275  63 

Alabama . . 

— 

— 

2 

3 

_ 

5 

354  62 

Mississippi. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana. . 



— 

16 

1 

P 

24 

2,327  05 

Tennessee- 

._ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

225  10 

Kentucky.. 

_ 



_ 



38 

38 

8,»61  49 

Illinois.... 

— 

_ 

4 

__ 

3 

313  56 

Missouri... 

— . 

— 

6 

6 

11 

2,066  04 

Ohio 

— 

— 

6 

— . 

15 

35 

6,035  ftl 

Michigan.. 

— 

._ 

5 

8 

1 

9 

1,365  92 

Wisconsin.. 

— . 

._ 

1 

1 

76  30 

California.. 

— 

— 

1 

1          6969 

Total.... 

211 

65   632|326| 

238 

1,857  298,203  60 

(XBoen 
StetMaadT«rritoti« 

Maine 183.... 

New-Hampshire  ....  1.348. . . . 

MassachusetU 649 

Vermont 1,088 

Rhode  Island 78.... 

Connecticut 456 

New-York 7,662 

New-Jersey 1.088.... 

Pennsylvania 7,618 

Delaware 447 

Maryland 2.397-... 

Virginia 6,404.... 

North  Carolina 4.267 

South  Carolina 2.591 

Georgia 3,092.... 

Florida 620.... 

Alabama 2.882 

Louisiana. 1,302. . . . 

Mississippi 825 

Tennessee 8,607.... 

Kentucky 4,806 

Ohio 2.051 

Michigan 2.793 

Indiana 2,861 

Illinois 4,618 

Wisconsin 1,804.... 

Iowa .... 

Missouri 3.919 

Arkansas 1,109 

Texas 1,248 

California .... 

Minnesota T.... 

Oregon 

Utah 217.... 

New-Mexico  .... 

Dist.  of  Columbia ...      96 


PriTstM 

62,850.... 

30.803... 

119.141.... 

22.827.... 

14.365.... 

61.193.... 

257.631.... 

37,183.... 

268.652.... 

8.782.... 

44,467.... 

118.634.... 

75.181.... 

62,618.... 

64.220.... 

11,502.... 

73,830.... 

42.431.... 

85,259.... 

67,645.... 

77.036.... 

174.404.... 

61.145.... 

61,052.... 

165,741.... 

80,399 

67,o8i;;;; 

16,028.... 
18,618.... 

L996.'*.'.' 


62.588 
32,161 

119.690 
23,915 
14,443 
51,649 

265.203 
39471 

276,070 
9J229 
46,864 

126.128 
79,448 
66,209 
67,312 
12,122 
76.662 
43.823 
36.084 
71,262 
81.840 

176,466 
03,938 
63,918 

170.859 
32,203 

61.000 
17.137 
19,766 

2,003 


2.358 2,578 


1,158.. 


1,248 

Total 74,962. . . .  2,105..524. . ..2,180,486 


UNTTBD  STATES.— ToMNAOB  o»  SOth  Junb,  1861. 


The  registered  vessels  em* 
ploved  in  the  foreign 
trade  on  the  30th  June, 
1851 


Tooa  aadilBtlu 


1,726,307  33 


The  enrolled  TSflsels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting 

trade  on  the  SOth  June, 

1851 1,854,317  00 

The  licensed  vessels  em^ 

ployed  in  the  coasting 

trade,     under     twenty 

tons,  on  the  30th  June, 

1851 45,658  36 


1,899,976  99 


The  enrolled  reasela  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  fishery 
on  the  30th  June,  1851. 

The  enrolled  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  mackerel 
fishery  on  the  30ih  June, 
1861 

The  enrolled  vessels'  em- 
ployed in  the  whale 
fishery,  on  the  3Dth  June 
1851 


87,475  80 


50,539  08 


VOL*  I, 


41 
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UNITXD  8TATK8  TONFAGB. 


TiMllcMMMd  TasMlt,  vfidar 
twenty  tons,  employed 
In  the  ood  flfbery  on  th« 
80th  June,  1851 8,140  68 

Total 

Ibe    regittcrod    tonnago 

employed  In  the  whale 

flebery  on  (he  30th  June, 

1851.. TT!?     181,W4  52 

The    xeg^red    tonnage 

employed  other  than  m 

the  whale  flabery  on  the  ' 

30th  Jane,  1851 1,544,663  66 


146,155  84 


3,772,439  43 


1»726,307  18 


Th^  aggregate  amount  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  U.  8. 
on  the  80th  June,  1851.        3,773,439  48 

Whereof- 
Permanent     reglatered 

tonnage 1,851,193  14 

Temporary     reglatered 

tonnage 375,114  09 

Total  reglatered  tonnage 1,786^307  23 

Permanent  enrolled  and 

ttoenaed  tonnage 1,979,540  68 

Temporary  enrolled  and 

Ucenaed  tonnage 19,792  18 

Total  enioUed  and   11- 

cenaed  tonnage 1,992,383  86 


licenaed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  tone,  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

Licenaed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  tona,  employed 
in  the  oodfliheiy... 

Total  licensed  tonnage, 
under  twenty  tone. ..  - 


45,658  36 


8,148  86 


Total 


53,790  91 
3,772.438  41 


Of  the  enrolled  and  H- 
cenaed  tonoage,  there 
were  employed  In  the 

Coasting  trade 1,854.317  95 

Codflahery 87,475  89 

Mackerel  fishery 50,539  02 

WhalefiBbecy. — 


1,903,833  88 


Of  the  registered  tonnage. 

amounting,    as    stated 

above,  to  1,726,807   23 

tons,   there  were    em- 
ployed in  steam  nariga- 

Uon 83,390  13 

Of  the  enrolled  Uoenaed 

tonnage,  amounting,  as 

stated  above,  to  1^93,- 

333  86  tons,  there  were 

employed  in  steam  naTl* 

Ration 531,316  87 

Total  tonnage  in  i 


navigation. 


5B3,8ef7it 


UNITED  STATES.-- Statbmbnt  bxrisitino  a  comokrsbd  vikw  of  the  toiii«a«b  o»  th«  airBBAb 

DISTBIOTS  or  THB  UlllTBO  BtaTSS  ON  THS  8UTH  JUHB,  1851. 


Dlitriet 

Passamiquoddy.. 


Total  tOBi 
orMchdktr 


Prenchman'a  Bay, 

Penobscot. 

Beltiut 


Waldoborough 
Wiscaaaet 


tnaace 

Iktrkt 

He.  25,349  38 
•♦  22,87688 
^  34,899  86 
<«  40,809  35 
^  44,835  23 
"  27,571  64 
.,  «*  103,503  61 
,..  *«  19,718^6 
..  ««  103,796  91 
..  *♦  97,571  70 
...  **  8,825  88 
..  *«  11,804  44 
..  *«  1,368  06 
. .  N.  H.  25,427  54 
...  Vt.  8,983  31 
..Maaa.  26,706  80 
..     ••  492  55 

..      •*     83,436  11 
. .     **     80,498  78 
..      «»       3,948  36 
..      *♦       4,35151 
..      <«   342,936  09 
10,723  10 
12,070  50 
131,409  46 
72,997  44 
8,079  19 
36,763  71 


Portland 

Saco 

Kennebunk.. 

York 

Portsmouth.., 

Burlington... 

Mewburyport. 

^awich ■- 

Gloucester ** 

Salem ** 

Bereily «» 

Marblehead <« 

Boston «* 

Plymouth *» 

rial  River *« 

New-Bedford « 

Barnstable ^ 

Ugartown •* 

Nantucket ^ 

Providence. B.L  15,653  55 

Brktol «•     12,177  63 

Newport «     10,320  19 

Middletown Conn.  12,757  58 

-      -      -  -     40,407  67 

20.302  51 

18,308  44 

84,403  60 

4,207  70 

7,105  98 

26,323  21 

605  94 

686  01 

1,985,34 


New-London ** 

ttoohigton *« 

Mew-iebven «" 

fairfleld <' 

Ohamplahi. N.T. 

8MdEett*B  Harbor.  *• 

Ofwego •« 

Niagara ^ 


Oiwegatohla.. 


Dirtnct 
Buffalo  Creek 
Sag  Harbor.. 

Greenport " 

New- York " 

Cape  Vincent....      «* 
CoidBpring ** 


Total  toana^ 
of  each  dvUict 


N.  Y.  43,603  18 

**     13.808  00 

7-391  11 

931,198  74 

2,496  19 

2,608  12 


Perth  Amboy....  N.J.  22,765  89 

Bridifetown «     14.835  07 

Burlington «       6  797  05 

Camden **     19,«^  41 

Newark «      5,773  83 

LilUe  Bgg  Harbor.     «<      6.639  86 

Great  Bgg  Harbor.  «     16,421  79 

Philadrlphla. Pa.  322,4^  9i) 

Presque  Isle «*       8,310  35 

Pittsburg **     53,734  34 

WUmington. DeL    6,816  67 

New-Oaatle ♦♦       5,064  19 

Baltimore Md.  160,611  94 

Oxford **     •■ 

Vienna «* 

SnowHUI «* 

St.  Mary's *' 

Town  Creek •* 

Annapolis . 


14,636  45 
14,469  87 
9.851  59 
3,290  48 
3,W4  73 
3,659  68 

Georgetown D.  a  22,903  46 

Alexandria Va.    10,11187 

Norfolk »•     33.661  25 

Peteraburg "       3,927  41 

Richmond **       6,836  14 

Yorkiown ♦*       5,241  62 

Tappahannock...     ♦»       5,659  69 
Accomack  C.H..      '«       4,3  1  78 

East  River. "       WW  84 

Yeocomico **       8.888  57 

Cherrystone "      1>037  16 

Wheeling *^       3,923  89 

IVilmington N.  C.  12,387  43 

Newbem ♦*       4,89165 

Waabiogton **      6,615  68 

Kdenkm «       1.128  08 

Camdea ««     12,810  53 


468  87 

1,«0  67 
3,332  79 

38180 
809  98 

2,050  38 
4.400  10 


Total* 
IMatiict  ofradi4»tm 

Beaufort N.  0.   8;414  34 

Plymouth *-       3,^07  M 

Ocracoke •*       1,488  M 

ChariestoQ 8.  a  31,9M>  37 

Georgetown *•       3J277  19 

Be«ufort »*  — 

Savannah Ga. 

SuBbury **. 

Brunewlck ** 

Hardwick •* 

St.  Mary's « 

Pensacola Fla. 

St.  AuvusUne....     ^ 

St.  Mark's " 

St.  John's " 

Appaiachieola....     ^ 

Key  West " 

Mobile Ala.87«7M 

Pearl  River Misa.    1,236  21 

VIcksburg **  1«  48 

New'Orleans. La.  351,900  M 

Teche »*       138479 

Nashville Tenn.  3,537  6^ 

LoulsTiile Ky.  12,937  99 

81.  Louis Ma  34.1  «6  48 

Chicago 111.    28.10(3  48 

Cuyahoga Ohio  36,07e  59 

Bundttsky **       43*8  38 

Cincinnati "     14,187  18 

Miami "       3,336  1) 

Detroit Mieh.  40,319  46 

Mlchi»hnackbiae..      *'       1.455  40 

Galveston Texas    3,667  16 

Point  Isabel "         657  49 

Saluria **         588  56 

Astoria O'gn    1,063  46 

SanFranoisco....  iaL  58.(163  54 

Sonorn. **  378  « 

Milwankie. Wla.    gJW  19 

3»772,489a 


XTlflTBD  STATB8  BXP0RT8. 
RATEiailT  07  DOMimO  KXPOBIB  mOlf  UNITKD  8TATIS,  TEAS  SNDIHO  JUVB   30,   1851 


WHirniK  KXTOITlOw 


Tl^TAt.  T^LCrt  OF    DOXMITID  BIFDSn. 


uy  of  Eicb  pBwar 


KmtU, 


BetiTiiftr)^ .  *  H 

H&fdu  Tofnii...... 

Uollatiil  .>    , 

0ut£fa  Ra»t  IndW . . . . . 
DuLt^ti  ^  lifli  IntlicM , ,  t . 

I>ut<:h  Omaua. 

BeLiriam  ....„,  Hi  .„..., , 
Eii||]«iJ...,  ..*. 


OlblAltir.. 


Oipaof  GpchI  Hop* 

MattTltliu 

ElDnJiiriui ,-.»,.,. 

BiiUthOuiwM ..„. 

BrlElJih  WfSt  IndivR 

Caiutda. 

Brltt^b  AinerlfAxi  Coloatot.  .,*.... * . 

Tnsici  on  tba  ALlkntk. , , , ,,  t*  , . . . 

Trance oo  the  \tt»<llrcmtai*ui ......... 

Froncsh  \V«;(  tDtlie». , 

HlqutnloD  and  oitivr  FAinch  FlfberlM. . . . . . 

French  O  qUnn. 

Bourbon...... „... ,., 

BpAHn  OQ  tli<^  i^tl:iiiUc ..,.. 

Siitnia  on  lh4j  ^cditermnAiin 

TflimriCt^  and  othtir  <  :^iujhrlii5a 

U^tM^  uid  PhHippto«  Ii^lajidLfl, » 

OabH. „ 

OUitr  i^naaiih  VV>3t  [ad)e«. . ., » 

PftrtttKoJ 

WiKJdrm..,., 

FhJhI  ACtd  Dihtnr  Aivrm,,^ ^■^. 

Cnpa  d«  V«M  tfiliuidf ..4 

It»ly  gen^TtZij. 

Pidljf , 

SudinU  — ^. 

Tt^tstfl  and  nther  AflstriflU  Adii»Hc  imrtA.. 

Tmk^-fjf  Ltjfiiit,  tit 

Hajtl.,... 

Mvjdco -  ■ 

Contnd  Republic  af  America. .,.»,.,..,.. 

Kpw  fifflnida 

VtimixuL-ltL ..„,..,........»....., 

UrwJI..,., *-- 

QspUiUrnt  Rtpublks. ,..,.*.. 

A  rtf*ntitie  RejiabUc  ...,..*.... 

ChlU 

Peru..........* * - 

Chtnft - *■■- ' 

Wrttludirti^n^rilJj.. 

Snulb  Ami^iiu  gtiuenllj., , , 

AdU  K^m^TftUy > ■ 

AfhrA,  ft^iimUf , 

Bouth  BAtti  and  Pndda  Ocua, .  .^ 


Total.. 


7i\,TU 
34 1, 3^7 

200,335 
451^0 

3,JTO,ff71 

iiksn 

7Sa,M3 
165441 

68.47^ 

IMH 

57.4711 

90(1,7^1 

13G31 

I,3Sn447 
217,691 

1,WI.7W 

6a»7ai 

30,1  Sfl 

7(1,5!^ 

],175,W0 

wia*o 


75.317 
562,531 
a,^33 
8S;j+4 
U7,77e 
I^^S,414 

S5,501 

374^1  (! 
aS,92l,35r> 

3&5,353 

3ja» 

3,225 

la^J 
33,sog 

1,051  »,CS37 

71:14,773 


3.^40 

4,aGa>fe3 

V75 

lim,55» 

lt*.l*J4 
83,397 
!Kh115 

a^43y 

174,K7 
TWTil 

Se.5lT 
-■5,011 

1^7,770 

0,90T 
J  0031" 
S?,07t» 
03.440 
44^1ft 

8,17* 


7Q,31ii 


al37,B34,530    |5ft,7M.  IT^i  tl  h  .&S&, 


«1,4A5,704 

70t>,f00 

94,157 

ao«,09T 

5.4W,to> 

1,011  h11^ 

2T70»,3i>> 

la5*i»l,0^J 

3*  IKOC 

ST7.90« 
Hft6l 

lfll,B91 

ien,8«f 

213^50 

■&4f>»554 

3,943,5O0t 

V*35.e34 

3f2y4,5.H3 

34^567  ,j«7 

T35,01*' 

3,715 
45vOa3 

19,1V^ 

&5H,7ia 

4,457,331 

1V>JU 

R\6+4j 

5,23tt.S7ii| 

Dtn.4io| 

16T  J4Vj  1 

3(VLf41>l 
57,47rjl 

l^7tJa,e34 

41,743 

fll«3** 

S,«tt6,S73 

152  S04 

I.(m».37S 

l,(}14.fflW 

1,507.701 

i*54,779 

3,13fl,§5d 

aa,7n 

2«>.7flii 

2,l5.^,ii45 

7Gse3» 

3Q,]9G 

7kfi^S 

i,a45,yitr 

001,140 


11- 


sa,4(© 
flei,ft57 

0Hfl44 
5  4US.050 

3,7^35 


12l,S23)f«3 


£S,fl^,«fi5 


11,756.814 


330^017 

]J3e.F34 
41,741 

310,8&< 

ire:,yo4 

1,670^79 
],0]4,6W 

8j4,77t 

3.11^.0^ 

30,711 

050,BSi 

i,aoa.&?7 

14«,7« 

S,153,HA 
7WaB 
3Q^l»e 
70,5» 

],a4^Wl 

«<j|,i4a 


$1C>0,SS».71> 
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SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  LOUISIANA. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCE. 


FoBiiaN  Trasi  of  Cxicada— Imports  from 
Great  Britain  akd  United  States. 

GrMtBriteiB     U.SUtM 
Coffee,   froea   aod   other 

kindi.: |4,384....$115,T» 

Sugar,  refiaed  and  other 

kiods 146,543... -»7'IH<»« 

MolasMM 8,812....  ^'i  'Oi 

Tea 84,764.. ..9      "68 

Tobacco,  uomanufaotured.  759.....  i      >35 

Do-  manufactured 1,799 3       '16 

Bait.? 21,063....  M    17 

Horses,  (duty  90  per  cent)         I  t  :»2 

Chee.e..........r. 2,996..-.  TT  3O8 

Salt  meat 89....     l/:56 

Fur 55,352....  'h>  MS 

Glass 49,548....  :MSr2 

Leather,  tanned 47.292.... 1       191 

Oil 112,160....  V    «0 

Paper 58,976....         04 

Books  (free) 52,920.. ..2       11 

Dried  fruit.. 34,720....         03 

Cotton  manufactures 2,965,168...  9      20 

Leather       do.  34,168....!:      03 

India  rubber 156....^      84 

Iron  and  hardware 1 ,267,608 4 .  ^..,86 

Machinery 6,862....  161,100 

Linen 409,852....  44,708 

Silk 627.644....  14,408 

Wool 9,365,a48.... 542,372 

Coalj. 97,994....  73,054 

Hide W-  764.. ..905,114 

Flax,  hemp  and  tow 45,576....  21,074 

Tallow...; 4,818.... 128,249 

Horse^(f^ee) 796....  27,278 

Cotton  wool 684....  24,484 


OrtatBritaio       U.  SteiM 

Carriages 23,08© 

Coin  and  bullion 10, 140.... 428,793 

Settlers'  goods 16,584....  13S,99T 

Wheat 473.... 294,484 

Exportbo  from  Canada  in  1861. 

MfaMMl,  liBTiiM  SMl  Fomt  Pro- 
ductioo*—  OnatBriteia     U.Statea 

Copper $26.»80....f60,37« 

Lead 31,616...    63^784 

Ashes 783,940....  5^,816 

Number,  &c 3.904,836..  1,096,116 

Agriealtual  ProdaeiioM- 

Horses 900.. 

Cows «.- 

Butter 145,e0S., 

Wool —    - 

Eggs. 


..212,37« 
..114.998 
..  56,206 
..  79,038 
..  69312 
Other  articles 24,924....  5a964 


Wheat...................    142,512.... 456,988 

Flour 896,848...  1,159.140 

Barley  and  rye —    ....85,760 

Beans  and  peas 37.116....  49,704 

Oats \Z -    ...-131,538 

Other  articles 92,888....  62,039 

Manufactures 316....  45,064 

Other  articles,  not  ennmer- 

ated 5,260....  28,039 

In  1849  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada, were  04,971,420';  in  1850.  $6,544,860.  and 
in  1851,  $8,365,764.  The  total  imports  in  1851. 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  were  $21,436,780,  and  the  total  exports, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
were  $13,810,604. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

L— SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  LOUISLANA. 

Some  time  ago,  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  prepared  for  our  pages  a  paper 
upon  thia  interesting  subject,  addressing  it  to  Maunsel  White,  of  New-Orleans. 
By  some  means  or  other  the  paper  never  reached  our  possession  until  it  had  ap- 
peared in  another  quarter.  We  were,  therefore,  not  anxious  about  its  publica- 
tion, and  let  it  lie  upon  the  table  subject  to  call.  As  the  subject,  however,  is 
still  fresh  in  interest,  and  as  perhaps  some  movement  will  be  made  in  it  the  com- 
ing winter,  we  conclude  to  present  it  in  full  to  our  readers.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  matter  if  coal  can  be  furnished  to  our  planters  at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  bar- 
rel, and  the  kind  in  question  has  been  proved  by  an  intelligent  planter  to  be  un- 
surpassed for  every  other  purpose  than  the  blacksmith^s  shop* — (Ed.) 

"  Thus  far,  shipments  of  coal  from  the'Ohio  river  have  very  often  been  attended 
with  heavy  losses,  and  have  rarely  resulted  in  such  profits  as  would  justify  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  business.  The  demand  has  been  uncertain,  and  the 
expenses  and  risks  have  been  enormous. 

With  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  costs  of  coals  from  the  Monoa- 
gahela  at  your  city  levee,  or  at  the  shore  of  the  plantation,  fiverages  full  forty 
cents  the  barrel.  From  Cannelton,  Rose  Harbor  and  Caseyville,  the  cost  has 
averaged  about  thirty  cents  the  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  Upper  Ohio  coals  can- 
not be  reduced  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  the  probabilities  are  that  tbis 
cost  will  be  increased.  Above  Louisville,  the  river  will  allow  the  transportation 
of  coals  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
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coal ;  merchant!  here,  the  flatboats  can  never  be  superseded,  for  this  purpose,  by 
any  other  means  of  conveyance. 

By  the  nse  of  other  and  better  instroments,  and  the  adoption  of  the  methoda 
that  have  obtained  in  England,  for  many  years,  the  cost  of  the  lower  Ohio  coal 
could  be  reduced  full  one-3iird,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  But  these  instruments 
are  costly,  and  the  business,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  carried  on  largely,  con- 
tinuously, and  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  capital  required  would  be  at 
least  9100,000,  and  no  individual  or  company  could  safely  maJce  such  an  outlay 
without  first  securing  a  market  at  certain  times,  places  and  prices.  There  may 
be  now  a  sufficient  demand,  but  there  must  be  needful  arrangements  between  the 
producers  and  consumers. 

The  New-Orleans  consumption  of  Ohio  rrver  coals,  (including  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,)  is  stated  to  be  3,600,000  bushels  yearly,  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  consumption  at  the  sugar  plantations  is 
now  very  limited.  You,  better  than  I,  can  estimate  what  it  would  be,  if  the  sup- 
ply was  certain,  and  at  reduced  prices.  I  understand  that  three  cords  of  wood, 
tn  addition  to  the  ordinary  supply  of  bagasse,  are  required  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
sugar.  We  reckon  ten  bushels  of  coal,  property  used,  as  fully  e^ual  in  evapora- 
tive power  to  a  cord  of  our  dry  wood.    Ic  our  wood  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  ours. 

Without  any  means  of  making  an  accurate  calculation,  I  suppose  that,  for 
the  next  five  years,  the  plantations  in  your  state  that  can  be  reached  by  coal 
boats,  will  produce  an  average  of  200,000  hogsheads  yearly.  At  ten  cents  the 
bushel  for  coals — equal  to  less  than  $1  the  cord  for  wood — the  former  would 
probably  soon  supersede  the  latter  on  these  plantations,  and  there  would  arise  a 
demand  for  6,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

If  the  sugar  planters  find  it  ffooa  policy  to  refine  their  sugars,  and  retain  the 
waste  and  the  profits  of  their  refinement,  the  demand  for  cosds  would  be  largely 
increased.  The  sugar  refineries  at  New- York  and  Boston  pay  from  $5  to  $6,60 
per  ton  for  coals.  Those  at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  pay  al>out  f  2,50.  Yoa 
may  obtain  it,  when  you  and  your  neighbors  choose  to  pye  us  the  needful  as- 
sistance, at  less  than  $3  per  ton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  condensation  and  re- 
finement of  your  sugars  on  the  plantation,  and  by  the  use  of  our  cheap  fuel,  will 
S've  you  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  producers,  who  cannot  get  fuel  at  these 
w  prices.  The  saving  of  carriage  on  the  waste,  and  the  cost  of  double  pack- 
ing, would  be  equal  to  a  handsome  profit.  Besides,  your  finished  product  need 
not  then  be  taken  out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Most  of  our  western  merchants  are  now  supplied  by  New-York,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis.  If  you  will  complete  the  process,  you  or  we,  shall  save  at  least  our 
f^eiffht  or  commission,  and  something  on  interest  and  insurance. 

If  such  should  be  your  movement,  and  if  we  of  the  lower  Ohio  are  the  only 
parties  who  can  largely  reduce  the  price  of  your  fuel,  there  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  soon  begin  to  act  in  concert  and  aid  each  other.  Although  we  are 
aware  that  our  coal  business  must  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity,  we  dare  not 
now  risk  the  fluctuations  in  your  markets  without  preliminary  arrangements.  Wo 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  city  speculators  and  monopolists. 

You,  the  consumers  of  coals,  are  now  paymg  on  the  average  not  less,  perhaps, 
tiian  fifty-five  cents  the  barrel.  You  have  no  assurance  in  the  summer  that  you 
can  get  a  winter's  supply  at  $1,00  the  barrel,  and  therefore  lay  in  your  full  stock 
of  wood.  Now,  if  you  can  organize  an  association  of  consumers,  who  will  agree 
to  take  a  certain  and  large  quantity  of  our  coals  at  not  over  thirty-five  cents  the 
barrel,  we  can,  beyond  question,  take  immediate  measures  to  fbmish  a  full  sup- 
ply for  the  next  season.  If  you  will  fUmish  the  necessary  capital  at  your  legal 
rate  of  interest,  with  the  security  that  the  coal  lands  and  instruments  and  quan- 
tity of  the  producers  would  afiTord,  you  could  obtain  the  supply  as  low,  probably, 
as  twenty-five  cents  the  barrel.  If  you  would  form  an  association  to  purchase 
the  lands  and  instruments  and  then  rent  both  to  responsible  lessees,  you  could, 
as  I  think,  be  furnished  with  stipulated  quantities  at  less  than  twenty  cents  the 
barrel.  If  this  result  can  be  obtained,  the  modus  operandi  is  entitled  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  your  citizens  and  planters. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  means  used  for  moving  coals  in  England, 
caimot  but  wonder  at  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.    They  are  taken 
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from  teams  a^wenging  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  at  many  hundreds  of  CmK 
"under  the  grass,"  with  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
riu^U,  engines  and  rail-roads ;  pay  a  high  rent  to  the  land-owners  ;  are  then  of- 
ten taken  on  rail-roads  to  the  harges,  and  by  these  to  vessels  on  tide-water. 
Cheap  labor  and  capital  hare  far  less  influence  in  producing  low  prices,  than  la- 
bor and  capital-saving  instruments  and  systematic  arrangements.  You  can 
adopt,  and  perhaps  improve  the  roads,  **  staiths,'*  barges,  steam-tugs,  dee.,  now 
msed  there.  For  $200,000  you  can  buy  6,000  acres  of  acoessible  coal  land  on 
the  Tread- water  and  Saline  rivers,  and  prepare  all  the  instrumoits  needed  for  Sr 
supply  of  four  millions  of  bushels  yearly.  The  same  quantity  of  coals  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  or  Lancaster,  that  could  be  had  from  these  5,000  acrea* 
and  the  instruments  reauired  for  moving  these  English  coals  from  thmr  native 
bod  to  tide-water,  would  cost  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  wcn^dng  the  respective  mines,  and  in  yovr 
iavor,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor 
and  capital  against  you.  •  The  average  cost  of  coals  in  England  at  the  points  of 
consumption,  is  about  eleven  cents  the  bushel.  You  can  get  coals  of  an  equiva- 
lent quality  at  ten,  and  probably  eight  cents  the  bu^el,  and  without  any  redno- 
tion  in  the  rates  of  home  labor  and  capital. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  your  markets  that  our  open  burning  coals 
are  worth  less  than  the  caking  coals  of  Pittsburgh.  The  difference  in  value  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  ave  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  You  and  others  who 
have  carefully  used  both,  know  that  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  interest  or  igno- 
rance—ours has  more  evaporative  power  than  that  of  Pittsburgh.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  make  the  latter  superior  for  blacksmith  purposes — that  is,  the  making  of 
a  hollow  fire-— depreciate  it  for  the  evaporation  of  water.  Each  kind  requires  a 
different  treatment.  Your  oonsumers  were  first  supplied  with  the  caking  coal, 
and  fitted  all  their  apparatus  for  its  use — ^with  the  same  apparatus  they  co<^  not 
use  the  anUiraoite  coals  at  all ;  and  with  the  same  reason  that  they  condemn 
ours,  might,  as  did  once  the  Philadelphians,  declare  that  the  anthracite  coals 
would  never  be  burned  until  the  last  conflagration.  Professor  Johnson,  howev- 
er, fixes  very  nearly  the  relative  values  of  the  several  kinds,  and  experience 
will  teach  your  consumers  how  best  to  manage  each.  I  may  remark  here  that 
the  number  of  seams  of  coal  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  DKnois  coal  basin,  is 
now  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  (Mobably  contain  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  cannel,  open,  Imming  and  caking  at  the  mines  of  Chamberlin  and 
Caldwell,  six  miles  up  the  Saline  river ;  and  only  three  miles  from  the  Ohio,  six 
strata  have  been  discovered, — three  above  high  water  and  three  below, — one  of 
the  upper  being  five  and  a  half  feet  thid^,  and  in  all  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feel 
thick.  Over  one  million  <^  bushels  can  be  taken  out  of  every  acre  of  this  land. 
▲s  to  convenience,  quality,  and  quantity,  there  are,  perhi^,  no  coal  mines  ia 
the  world  equal  to  these.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  you,  they  are  accessi- 
ble to  your  sugar  planters  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  From  that 
point,  as  I  apprehend,  the  supply  of  coals  is  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  your 
market,  but  for  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  axid  as  Lieut.  Maury  thinks,  f<w 
the  Isthmus  ports  on  the  Pacific.  Our  Cannelton  coals  will  be  reqnured  by  pass- 
ing boats  and  by  home  manufacturers.  We  have  a  site  above  overflow,  and 
perfectly  healthy.  In  these  respects,  we  havs  the  advantage  of  our  rivals  on  the 
Saline,  Big  Muddy  and  Treadwater.  We  have  a  further  advantage  in  the  "  dip" 
of  our  strata  towards  the  river,  which  saves  us  the  entire  expense  of  drainage. 
These  advantages  may,  for  some  years,  make  up  for  the  additional  disUnce  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  your  market. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  letter,  allow  me  to  re<piest  yon  to  exdiange  views  with 
your  sugar-plai^ing  friends  on  this  subject,  and  if  you  should  agree  with  me  thai 
our  coals  are  all  important  to  you,  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
they  shall  be  sent  to  your  jdantationsat  a  low  cost. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Hajdltok  SmTH." 

iVote.— since  wrhiog  the  (brcgoiof  letter,  Mr.  P.  Cbsmberlain  hat  handed  me  the  following 
•stimate  of  the  cost  ordelirerini  coal  fh>ra  the  Saline  and  Treadwater,  at  the  sugar  planUtions 
•n  the  river.  The  estimate  was  prepared  by  him  and  Mr.  H.  L.  L.  Casey,  who  has  hten 
engaged  in  the  cool  business  st  ths  Txeadwater  tkom  its  commenceBMnL, 
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a.—H18T0aY  AND  USES  OF  GUANO— ITS  MANAGEMENT,  AND  HOW- 
FAIL  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  admirable  letter  ftom  the  Hon.  A.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  wai 
communicated  to  the  Honbls.  W.  Brooke  and  J.  D.  Freeman,  of  Miss.,  with  per- 
mission to  publish. 

**  Guano  is  the  deposit  of  innumerable  sea  fowl,  and  some  amphibious  animals 
whose  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  marine  shells  and  fish,  chiefly  upon  islands 
.in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  been  preserved  in  its  gieatest  purity  near  the 
Peruvian  coast,  from  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  most  total  absence  of  rain 
or  moisture,  both  coastwise  and  inland,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country. 
Other  guanos  have  been  found  south  of  Peru  ;  and,  recently,  a  Mexican  ^ano 
has  been  introduced  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  but  whether  from  the  Pacific  or 
Gulf  coast  I  have  not  learned.  All  of  these — the  Chilian^  Patagonian,  and  Mexi- 
can— have  been  pronounced  by  chemists  (and  experiment,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinion)  inferior  to  the  Peruvian, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  rain  and  moisture  in  all  those  countries,  which 
is  almost,  as  before  stated,  totally  unknown  upon  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Its  use  in  Peru  as  a  manure  has  been  long  known ;  but  its  application  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  irAgatum^  which  is  necessary  in  that  hot  and  arid  country  for 
the  development  of  its  fertilizing  power.  Its  introduction  into  England  and  the 
United  States  is  of  very  recent  date.  The  first  cargo  imported  into  Baltimore 
—it  being,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the  United  States — was  in  the  year  1844.  It 
was  at  first  used  with  caution  and  in  very  limited  quantities,  from  the  twofold 
reason  of,  first,  its  high  cost,  and,  secondly,  the  doubt  with  practical  farmers  of 
the  possibility  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  **  dust**  exerting  such  wonderful  power 
upon  vegetation  as  it  was  represented  to  do. 

I  believe  the  honorable  Senator  Pearce,  of  Kent  county.  Col.  Capron,  of  Laurel, 
Prince  George*s  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  of  Sandy  Spring,  in  this  (Montgom- 
ery) county,  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  this  state,  to 
give  the  result  of  their  experiments  to  the  public.  These  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farmer*s  Library,  and  the  first  volume,  new  series,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  are  interesting  as  well  for  the  general  success  of  the  first  application 
of  guano,  as  for  the  failure  or  transient  benefit  in  some  of  the  experiments  then 
made.  The  failure  then,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  similar  experiments  since  made, 
is  now  well  underbtood  to  result  from  a  too  guperficial  application  of  the  guano, 

EHimate  qf  expenses  of  one  trip  of  a  steam-tug  qfAQO  tons,  of  a  capacity  for  towing  eight Jlat- 
boats  with  75,000  bushels  o/coaL  The  time  occupied  should  be  about  90  days— one  month  is 
allowed. 

Ineidental  expenses — 

liighest  esumate $315 

Cost  of  one  trip -....$2,000 

Eight  trips  tbe  year 16,000 

Cost  of  600,000  busliels  on  board,  at  4e., 

including  cost  of  flatboats 84,000 

Cost  of  600,000  bushels  at  plantations. 
6|e.  per  bushel,  or  ]6}e.  per  bbl $40,000 


1  pilot  and  assistant , $150 

S  engineers  and  assistants 150 

18  firemen  and  decli  hands 360 

Captain 75 

Mate  and  carpenter 40 

Coolc  and  cabin  boy 40 

6,000  bushels  coal,  cost  on  board  3c t40 

Wood  forkindllng 50 

Provisions 500 

Wear  and  tear  of  boats  and  lines 250 

Insurance 60 


The  receipts  for  upward  flrelght  estimated  equal  to  interest  on  capital. 

This  estimate  is,  probably,  high  enough  if  the  business  was  weU  managed.  The  substitution 
of  barges  for  fiatboat«  would  considerably  lessen  the  cost.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  delivered  stone  (Yom 
our  Cannelton  quarries,  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Memphis,  tried  each  method,  and  the 
result  was  a  large  saving  by  using  the  steamboat  and  barges.  This  method  is  now  adopted  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Pomeroy  mines,  in  supplying  Cincinnati,  and  I  understand  to-dav,  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  transport  coals  ttom  the  Monongahela  to  Cincinnati  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  obtaining  of  a  cheap  and  eeruin  supply  of  coals  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  now  seen 
Co  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  city,  firom  which  trade  is  now  attracted  by  the 
eastern  cities,  through  their  new  channels  of  communication  with  this  valley.  The  freights  to 
and  fVom  your  city  must  be  reduced,  or  you  may  lose  the  best  part  of  your  business.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  these  freivhts  can  be  largely  reduced,  other  than  by  the  substitution  of  costs 
for  wood  for  river  steamboats,  and  a  reduction  of  price  in  the  cost  of  your  coals  Ibr  steam- 
.•hips? 
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Moisture  here,  as  well  as  ntbisiure  in  Peru,  has  been  found  by  experience  i 
saiy  to  its  full  development.  This  is  obtained  here  by  burying  the  guano  with 
the  plow,  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  drying  winds  to  which  our  climate  is  subject.  Some  judicious 
practical  farmers  say  eight  or  ten  inches  is  not  too  deep,  thouc^h  I  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  myself  in  so  great  a  depth.  I  am  confident  that  a  depth  of  lees 
than  four  inches  in  our  climate,  for  a  summer  crop,  will  hazard  the  expected 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Since  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Stabler  upon  his  single  acre  of  wheat, 
detailed  in  his  letter  of  September,  1845,  already  referred  to,  firom  the  application 
of  the  previous  autumn,  the  use  of  guano  has  steadily  and  rf4)idly  increased  in 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  and  tide-water  counties,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  it  has  also  rapidly  extended  into  the 
state  of  Virginia.  From  a  single  cargo  in  1844,  and  but  two  or  three  in  1845, 
brought  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  such  has  been  the  pc^ularity  of,  and  growing 
demand  for,  this  wonderful  manure,  that  during  the  year  1851 — a  period  of  only 
seven  years  from  its  first  introduction — the  import  into  the  same  port  had  run  up 
to  the  large  quantity  of  25,000  tons,  which  was  all  sold  at  the  high  price  of  $46 
to  $48  per  legal  ton  from  the  vessel.  In  this  county — ^with  a  population  of  less 
than  16,000  souls — from  the  small  experiment  already  referred  to,  and  one 
or  two  others  not  given  to  the  public,  last  year  at  least  1,500  tons,  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000,  were  bought  by  our  farmers.  The  result  has  been,  an  increase  since 
1845  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  wheat  crop— the  crop  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applied.  Upon  old  worn-out  land,  long  considered  worthless,  the  efiect 
has  in  many  instances  been  magical,  frequently  producing  firom  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat  from  a  single  application  of  250  lbs.  per  acre,  where  not 
a  return  for  the  seed  sown  could  have  been  expected  before.  The  usual  mode  of 
application  is  to  separate  the  fine  guano  from  the  lumps  with  a  sieve  or  nddio,  (a 
plasterer's  riddle  is  a  convenient  implement ;)  then  with  a  watering  pot,  with  a 
rose  to  it,  moisten  the  mass  suflSciently  to  prevent  the  dust  from  flying.  The 
lumps  can  easily  be  produced  with  a  maul  or  hammer,  if  left  in  mass  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  being  pretty  freely  watered.  Then  sow  the  guano  with  the  hand  (the  ground 
of  course  being  first  prepared)  pari  passu  with  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  hundi^  pounds  per  acre,  and  both  plowed  in  together  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep,  with  a  shovel  plow,  or  a  long-toothed  cultivator.  To  obtain  the  above 
quantity  with  sufficient  precision,  I  lay  ofifmy  around  in  lands  of  seven  strides,  or 
twenty-one  feet,  passing  up  and  down  on  either  side,  at  a  moderate  pace,  and 
finishing  in  the  middle,  with  a  handful  at  each  cast.  Some  prefer  before  sowing 
to  mix  a  peck  or  more  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  each  bag  of  guano,  [the  bags  aver- 
aging about  160  lbs.,]  and  think  its  action  both  improved  and  prolonged.  The 
experiment  is  worthy  of  trial,  though  1  have  succeeded  satisfactorily  without,  not 
having  the  plaster  at  hand. 

Besides  the  wheat  crop,  guano  has  been  successfully  applied  to  com,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  and  also  tobacco.  Although  it  gives 
a  vigorous  growth  to  the  latter  crop,  yet  it  imparts  a  coarse  texture,  unfavorable 
to  the  long-established  reputation  of  our  fine  silky  Maryland  tobacco.  Com  and 
potatoes  being  gross  feeders  and  of  quick  growth,  require  a  larger  supply  than 
wheat,  say  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  turned  under  with  the 
large  two  or  three  horse  plow,  unless  combined  with  other  manures,  except 
lime  and  ashes,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  unfriendly  to  some  of  the  valuable 
salts  contained  in  guano.  But  with  bone-dust,  bam-yard  and  stable  manure,  it 
acts  promptly  and  powerfully.  The  finest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  made  was  from 
a  dressing  of  guano  and  bone-dust,  and  the  finest  crop  of  timothy  I  ever  saw 
was  from  a  like  combination. 

Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  durability  of  guano  as  a  manure.  Some  far* 
mers  claim  for  it  an  influence  through  a  whole  course  or  rotation  of  crops,  while 
others  insist  they  can  see  no  benefit  beyond  the  first  crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  long-continued  or  permanent  benefit 
from  so  slight  a  dressing  as  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  manure  per 
acre,  after  so  prompt  and  large  a  return  as  guano  always  gives,  when  judi- 
ciously applied,  from  the  first  crop.    Yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  have  i 
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8  marked  influence  upon  the  second  crop  of  clover  in  the  third  season  after  its 
application  to  the  wheat  crop.  Something,  however,  is  certainly  due  to  the  ciia- 
racter  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Upon  moist,  compact  clays,  it  not  only 
acts  more  powerfully,  but  its  influence  is  longer  seen  ;  while  upon  liffht,  sandy 
toils  it  gives  a  less  return,  and  its  after-benefit  is  sooner  exhausted.  Upon  lime- 
stone land,  with  which  I  have  no  experience,  it  is  said  not  to  act  so  well— per- 
haps from  the  same  cause  which  renders  freshly-limed  Land  unfriendly  to  its 
action. 

I  have  thus,  at  some  length,  and  I  fear  tediously,  given  you  an  account  of  the 
source  whence  obtained,  the  use  and  mode  of  application,  and,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  value,  the  growing  demand  and  popularity  among  our  farmers — a 
body  of  shrewd,  practical,  intelligent  men,  industrious  and  economical  in  the\i 
habits,  and  little  disposed  to  waste  money  upon  useless  or  doubtful  objects. 

As  before  stated,  the  original  source  of  supply  of  the  best  guano  is  the  coast 
of  Peru.  It  is  owned  by  the  £Ovemment,  and  let  to  contractors,  who  pay  a  bonus 
per  ton  for  the  privilege  of  dig^ng  it  and  sending  it  abroad  for  sale.  These 
contractors  reside  in  Callao,  and  sell  it  here  through  the  agency  of  coounission 
houses.  Up  to  the  present  year,  there  have  been  two  agents  in  this  country  for 
the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano — one  in  New-York  and  one  in  Baltimore,  where  by 
far  the  largest  quantity  [or  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries]  has  been 
disposed  of  The  agents  prefer  to  sell  it  by  the  cargo  or  in  large  lots  ;  and  it  is 
eagerly  bought  up  by  dealers  who  retail  it  at  a  profit  corresponding  with  the  supply 
in  market.  I  have  known  this  profit  at  periods  of  scarcity,  without  any  advance 
upon  the  import  price,  to  run  up  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $16  per  ton,  or  36  per 
cent,  advance.  It  is  now,  at  a  period  of  great  abundance  in  market  and  consider- 
able competition  among  dealers,  retailing  at  about  12  per  cent,  profit  upon  the 
import  price,  which  is  now  fixed  by  the  present,  and,  as  I  understand,  sole  agent 
in  the  United  States — Mr.  Riley,  of  New- York — at  the  following  rates  : 

For  50  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  per  ton $48  00 

"100     "     of       "  "      47  00 

"800     "     of       "  "      46  00 

at  four  months,  or  a  discount  of  2|  per  cent,  for  cash,  which  is  equivalent  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  m  New- York.  Thus  the  farmers  who  can- 
not conveniently  unite  upon  so  large  a  quantity  as  300  tons,  will  have  to  pay  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  dealers,  if  bought  directly  from  the  agent  or 
importer,  or  from  12  to  36  per  cent,  if  they  rely  alone  upon  the  dealers. 

In  all  instances,  where  practicable,  although  at  some  disadvantage,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  purchases  be  made  directly  from  the  importer.  It  is  not  only  cheaper 
but  safer  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  advertise  Pata^cniam  as  well  as  Peru- 
vian guano ;  and  now  Mexican  is  also  introduced.  In  this  state  of  things,  when 
one  kind  is  in  high  request  and  another  dull  of  sale,  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
mix  the  inferior  with  the  superior,  or  otherwise  to  adulterate  the  Peruvian,  the 
better  quality.  This,  unfortunately,  can  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  detection,  until  it  is  too  late  or  too  troublesome  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
fraud.  The  inspection  in  this  State  afifords  no  protection  against  adulteration  ; 
it  is  rather  a  protection  to  fraud — a  burden  without  a  benefit.  I  do  hot  wish  to 
-be  understood  as  charging  fraudulent  sales  upon  any  of  our  dealers  in  guano. 
Having  always  myself  purchased  direttly  from  the  importer,  I  have  no  reason  to 
do  so.  My  object  is  only  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  attend  it.  I  know  no  reason,  however,  why  dealers  in 
guano  should  l^  supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  temptation,  or  possess  a  higher  de- 
gree of  morality,  than  dealers  in  drugs,  who  have  been  charged  before  Congress 
with  extensive  adulteration  of  articles  intended  to  "  cure  Um  ills  which  flesh  it 
heir  to" — a  degree  of  cupidity  and  ^aud  which  should  be  punished  with  the  se- 
verest penalty  the  law  can  inflict.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  humble  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  like  imposition,  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  for  you  and  General  Freeman,  and  your  honorable  coadjutors,  to 
decide. 

What  the  cost  of  guano  would  be,  landed  at  *'  Mobile  or  New-Orleans,"  I  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing,  with  the  present  anangement  of  the  '•^  sole  depot^ 
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in  the  city  of  New-York.  The  price  in  New- York  having  been  already  shown, 
to  that  will  have  to  be  added  freight,  insurance,  and  whatever  port  duties  may 
be  charged  in  the  southern  cities.  The  freight  from  Baltimore  to  the  Southern 
cities  upon  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  has  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
ton ;  sometimes  higher  even  than  the  latter  sum.  Insurance  one-half  per  cent. ; 
effecting  same  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent.  From  these  data,  General 
Freeman's  better  acquaintance  with  the  charges  between  New- York  and  the 
South  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the  cost  of  the  article 
in  Mobile  or  New-Orleans. 

3.->rA0aUE'S  FUNERAL.— A  PLANTATION   BCENB. 

"  The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  longest  spared, 
Are  here  deposited  with  tribute  paid 
Various ;  bat  nnto  each  a  tribute  paid." 

We  insert  from  the  Southern  Matron  a  picture,  executed  with  the  exquisite 
touches  oi  Caroline  Gilman,  which  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

Let  me  pause  to  bestow  a  parting  notice  on  one  who  is  still  associated  with 
the  happiest  and  tenderest  scenes  of  my  youth.  Jacque^s  labors,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  aged  slaves,  had  been  gradually  suspended.  He  still  performed  a  few 
voluntary  duties,  and  might  be  seen  on  sunshiny  days  propping  up  a  failing 
fence,  clearing  an  encumbered  hedge,  drying  nets,  making  badiets  of  rushes  or 
oak,  attending  to  his  pigs  and  poultry,  or,  with  a  characteristic  eye  to  his  mas- 
ter*s  interests,  tottering  to  the  fields,  and  shaking  his  head  if  he  detected  any 
symptom  of  waste.  Still  retaining  a  feeling  of  authority,  he  was  angered  by 
idleness ;  even  the  young  n^oes,  whose  greatest  toil  was  to  turn  somersets, 
and  dance  to  their  own  wnistlmff,  tried  to  look  busy  or  grave  when  his  eye  was 
on  them,  long  after  his  corporeal  and  mental  powers  had  ceased  their  activity. 
But  the  time  drew  near  when  old  Jacque  must  die.  It  was  in  vain  that  mamma 
gave  him  her  personal  attendance,  sent  him  daily  luxuries,  and  anticipated  his 
wants  with  almost  filial  tenderness ;  the  golden  cord  of  his  life  was  loosened, 
and  we  were  told  one  morning  he  had  died,  breathing  a  prayer  for  his  master's 
family. 

Mamma  had  asked  hmi,  many  years  before,  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do 
for  his  comfort 

"  Tank  you  much,  my  missis,*'  he  answered ;  ^  Jaoqne  hab  eveiyting  him 
want  in  dis  worid,  'cept  de  shroud,  praise  God.*' 

Mamma  gave  him  money,  and  he  expended  it  on  grave-clothes.  He  had  taken 
them  out  and  aired  them  from  year  to  year  ;  now  they  were,  indeed,  to  enfold 
his  venerable  remains ;  and  we  were  a  mourning  family  ;  true,  we  were  not  clad 
in  weeds,  but  a  tender  tie  had  been  riven,  and  it  was  riven  with  tears.  None 
but  those  who  live  under  our  peculiar  institutions  can  imagine  the  strong  bond 
existing  between  £iithfnl  servants  and  the  families  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. 

I  was  infonned  by  Maum  Nanny,  Jacque's  sister,  that  he  had  left  something 
for  me  in  the  M  of  his  chest,  as  his  dying  bequest.  An  old  pocket-book  was 
found  there,  which  I  opened,  and  discovers  several  bills  of  continental  money, 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper.* 

Plantation  negroes  prefer  to  bury  their  dead  at  night,  or  before  sunrise.  Neigh- 
boring plantations  are  notified,  and  all  who  can  obtain  tickets  from  overseers 
attend.  A  spot  of  ground  is  allotted  for  their  burial-place,  and  simple  monu- 
ments of  affection  may  usually  be  found  in  them.  The  ceremony  of  interment 
is  commonly  performed  by  a  class-leader,  a  pious  colored  man«  who  is  the  spiri- 
tual teacher  of  the  neighborhood,  and  prepares  his  brethren,  by  an  examination 
into  their  belief,  and  a  watch  over  their  conduct  and  feelings,  for  communion. 

The  **  pomp  and  circumstance'*  of  the  burial,  for  it  is  not  less  among  slaves,  in 
prc^rtion,  than  in  palaces,  delayed  the  funeral  until  midnight.    As  the  visitors 

*  It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  this  bcident  and  otbers  intbe  '*  Sonthem 
Matron,''  like  those  in  the  Northern  Honsekeeper,  are  founded  in  truth. 
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assembled,  thej  crowded  the  but  of  tbe  deceased,  and  when  that  was  fullf  stood 
around  tbe  entrance  near  the  coffin.  At  short  intervals,  some  among  the  group 
commenced  a  hymn,  in  which  all  joined ;  refreshments  were  then  decorously 
distributed.* 

The  death  of  Jacque  had  been  particularly  affecting  to  me,  for  I  had  been  his 
especial  favorite.  I  went  with  the  boys  to  see  him  afUr  his  decease ;  and  though 
I  did  not  feel  the  faintness  that  came  over  me  at  witnessing  the  remains  of 
erandmamma,  jet  I  had  that  dizzy  sensation  which  youth  often  experiences  at 
tne  immense  difference  between  a  bright  intellectual  glance  and  the  glazed  eye 
or  moveless  lid,  between  the  warm  touch  of  afection,  and  the  stiff,  cold  hand 
that  returns  no  pressure. 

The  night  of  his  interment  was  mild,  and  I  sat  at  my  window  by  the  stariight, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  negroes  as  they  crossed  the  fields,  or  came  through 
the  avenue.  Torches  were  seen  slowing  in  tbe  range  of  wlutewashed  huts,  and 
a  bush-lightf  was  flaming  near  ^cque*s  habitation,  which  was  so  brilliant  that 
I  perceived  the  coffin  and  the  groups  gathering  round  it;  while  occasionally 
strains  of  their  hymn  came  floating  with  a  softened  cadence  on  the  breeze.  The 
procession  was  formed :  six  women,  dressed  in  white,  preceded  the  coffin,  and 
the  pall-bearers,  bearing  torches,  were  on  each  side.  Their  path  lay  near  the 
house,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  **Lord 
Jesus  !"  *•  He  knows !"  "  God  have  mercy !"  "  His  will  be  done !" 

The  burial  place  was  near  the  river,  and  a  huse  oak  threw  its  arms  over  it,  as 
if  protecting  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  I  could  see  them  as  they  wound  down 
the  slope  and  stood  in  a  circle  round  the  grave,  distance  still  softening  their  sa- 
cred song.  It  was  one  which  I  had  heard  from  infancy  in  their  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  never  had  it  touched  my  feelings  as  now,  when  it  rose  over  poor  Jacque^s 
last  dwelling-place.  The  leader  spoke  ;  at  first  his  voice  was  low,  then,  rising 
to  that  declamatory  shout  which  often  carries  the  feeling  captive,  it  reached  me 
where  I  sat.  He  described  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  said  that  Jesus  wept,  and 
that  they  might  weep,  for  a  good  brother  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  Jesus  by 
his  grave  to  bring  him  back ;  he  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Jacque,  and  on  their 
duty  in  imitating  his  example  *,  told  them  to  be  grateful  for  their  religious  bles- 
sings, for,  while  the  heathen  were  in  darkness,  a  great  light  had  shone  upon 
them  ;  dwelt  long  on  their  sinfulness  and  God's  anger,  and  taxed  his  imagination 
to  paint  the  torments  of  hell,  unless  they  rejpented  and  accepted  the  gospel. 

Familiarity  with  his  dialect  prevented,  with  me,  all  that  might  have  been  ludi- 
erous  to  a  stranger.  He  prayed  for  his  master  and  mistress,  that  God  might  re- 
ward them  for  afl  their  goodness  to  brother  Jacque.  **  Oh  Lord  Jesus,"  he  cried, 
''*  bless  my  young  maussas.  Gie  'em  good  counsel,  and  let  'em  drink  of  de  water 
of  life,  and  bless  my  young  missis ;  may  she  know  de  Lord  dat  bought  her,  and 
may  she  bring  her  idabaster  box  of  ointment  and  pour  it  out  for  the  love  of  her 
xnaussa,  Chnst." 

As  these  words  reached  me,  I  oould  not  restrain  my  tears ;  I  laid  my  head  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Another  hymn  was  sung.  The  words  of 
Watts,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Christian  Israel,  whose  tender  notes  fall  like  gen- 
tle dew  on  the  heart  of  monarch  and  slave,  rose  in  the  quiet  midnight  under 
that  starxy  heaven. 

*<  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends, 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  bat  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends, 
To  call  them  to  his  arms.'' 

As  they  ceased,  the  waving  lights  passed  away.  I  was  again  alone  with  night 
in  its  silent  beauty.  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  :  the  sounds  still  vibrating  on 
my  memory ;  and,  as  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  a  vision  of  the  mansion  whither  the 
spirit  of  Jacque  had  nsen,  came  before  me,  and  I  heard  cherub  voices  welcome 
him  to  his  heavenly  home. 

♦  This  solemnity  is  nsaally  styled  by  the  negroes  **  a  setting  ap."  When  a  funeral  oc- 
curs at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  citv  to  procure  tea,  coffee.  &c.,  or  the  owners  do  not 
provide  them,  the  body  is  interred,  and  the  friends  afterwara  celebrate  what  is  called  a 
**  false  burying,"  where  religious  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  nfresbments  provided. 

t  A  fire  of  Ugbtwood  kindled  on  a  small  mound  of  earth. 
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A  plain  marble  slab  may  be  aeen  at  Roteland,  on  which  ia  ioicribed, 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory  of 

JACaUE, 

A  fvithful  slare, 

Hia  matter  bears  this  testimony  to  his  worth.* 

4^TBXAS-HEa  SOIL.  CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTS. 

.We  have  pablished  in  the  Review  already  as  mach  as  a  whole  Tolame  upon  the  sta- 
tistics, resoarces,  dec.,  of  Texas,  and  the  indocemeDts  it  holds  oot  to  settlers.  All  of  this 
material  wUl  be  (band  in  our  New  Series  of  three  larse  Tolames.  At  present  we  add  an 
extract  from  the  Au$tin  OazeUe,  which  is  very  Talaable.  Will  not  some  one  there  give 
US  an  able  paper  npon  the  history  of  the  Territory,  Republic,  and  State  of  Texas  T 

All  the  cereal  grains  are  prodi^ed  here  in  great  perfection  and  abandance.  The  aver- 
age jrield  of  com  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  [danted  abont  the  first  of  M ardi, 
and  is  in  roasting  ear  the  first  of  June.  Com  for  the  last  six  years  has  throughout 
Western  Texas,  borne  a  hi^h  price,  owing  to  the  demand  created  by  the  wants  of  the  urmj 
on  the  frontier,  and  emigrauon;  but  it  is  confidently  j^redicted  that  the  abundance  of  the 
ffrowiog  crop,  and  the  very  considerable  increase  In  its  cultivation,  will  reduce  the  price 
For  the  next  year. 

A  beltof  laiid  about  a  hundred  miles  wide,  bordering  on  the  coast,  is  the  sugar>growtiw 
region  of  Texas,  although  cotton  forms  the  principal  pt oduct,  not  beeause  it  is  more  pron- 
table,  but  because  of  the  larce  outlay  of  capital  reqmredin  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  in 
(act  cotton  requires  more  labor  in  its  growth,  is  subject  to  more  disastrous  oontinffeocies 
in  this  region  than  sugar,  and  where  ue  portage  is  not  too  great,  is  less  profitable.  lo 
this  section  com,  millet,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  every  species  of  pulse  grow  freely. 
All  manner  of  garden  vejE^etaoles  ffrow  to  great  perfection.  Peaches,  fiffs  and  pome- 
granates  are  reared  with  httle  trouble,  and  the  frait  is  abundant  and  of  fine  flavor ;  orangee 
are  sometimes  raised,  but  the  climate  is  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  Several  varieties  of 
indigenous  grapes  are  found,  from  which  a  palatable  wine  is  made,  and  the  pecan-nut  is 
here  everywhere  abundant.  Melons  of  all  sorts  attain  great  sixe  and  richness  of  flavor. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  although  the  country  iarther  west  is  better, 
and  the  more  elevated  country  above  better  suited  to  raising  sheep,  horses  and  mules, 
where  there  is  better  water,  less  mud.  and  fewer  flies  and  mosauitoes. 

The  country  here  is  everywhere  flat,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  diversity  of  scenery, 
except  that  of  woods  and  prairies,  the  latter  of  vast  extent,  a  perpetual  common  for  pas- 
turage, the  only  productive  land  being  that  upon  the  streams  and  in  their  neighborhood. 
Springs  fit  for  use  are  nowhere  found,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  and  wcdls  is  bad{ 
the  use  of  cistern  water  is  becoming  general. 

This  is  peculiarlj^  the  country  for  lar^  planters;  persons  of  limited  means  cannot  ia 
this  region  engage  m  agricultural  pursuits  with  a  pros{>ect  of  success.  Here,  though,  aa 
well  as  everywhere  else  in  Texas,  capable  and  industrious  mechanics  do  welL 

The  country  lying  above  this  beh.  although  diversified  in  its  appearance  and  adaptabtU- 
ties,  may  still  be  treated  of  together.  Tips  is  the  proper  cotton  and  grain-growing  portion 
sf  Texas,  besides  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  at  some  future  day  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions will  be  found  vastly  important.  Bvery where  upon  the  suHace  of  the  earth  we 
see  unmistakable  evidencoi  of  the  presence  of  nch  ores,  out,  as  yet,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  tliem,  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  any  reliable  examination  made  into  the 
subject  Cotton,  though  yielding  less  heavily  here  than  below,  is  more  ceruin,  and  one 
year  with  another,  we  nave  little  doubt  will  produce  more.  The  great  distance,  however, 
urom  market,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  facilities  for  transportation  beyond  the  ox -cart, 
renders  its  production  limited.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  in  many  places 
rugged  and  broken,  veined  everywhere  with  beautiful  streams  of  limpid  water,  and 
abounding  with  springs. 

Wheat,  com,  and  aU  the  cereals  grow  finely,  and  are  in  no  degree  inferior,  we  are  told , 
to  the  produce  of  the  regions  of  the  northwest.  With  the  exception  of  the  more  tropical 
productions  of  the  lower  country,  all  which  grow  there  are  found  here,  and  in  addition, 
apples  and  pears  do  well ;  and  a  still  greater  variety  of  the  grape  is  found  here,  some  of 
them  fine  table  frait ;  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  fa«  much  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  is  a  vast  annount  of  valuable  land  lying  uncultivated,  and  which  the  emigrant  can 
<^tain  at  a  price  of  which  he  cannot  complain.  In  a  laree  portion  of  the  state,  building 
timber  is  scarce,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  ue  presence,  in  all  this  region,  of 
fine  stone  for  the  purpose.    It  has  been  well  ascertained  by  experimenu  that  this  portion 

*  A  similar  moaument  is  on  a  small  plantatkm  afew  mileB  firom  Charleston. 
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of  the  state  it  well  suited  to  sheep  raising,  the  fine  breeds  which  have  been  introdnced 
into  the  country  neither  deteriorating  in  size  nor  the  qaantit^  or  fineness  in  their  fleece. 

The  climate  may  be  regarded  as  emphatically  healthy,  disease  being  less  frequent  and 
less  severe  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  individual  ex- 
potore,  and  such  general  msregard  to  all  sanatory  laws. 

«w— LAND  DONATED  BY  GOVBKNMENT  TO  THE  STATES. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  of  New- York,  in  his  speech  in  Congress,  gives  the  following  table : 
'*  I  submit  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  land  already  donated  to  the  stales  and  ter- 
ritories: 

▲erM.  Acrat. 

Ohio 2,273,858,77  Florida 2,022,993,00 

Indiana 3,267,460,61  Iowa 2,713,955,22 

Illinois 5,584,167,94  Wisconsin 3,128,799,00 

Missouri 3,242,627,00  Tennessee 3,353,824,00 

Alabama 2,094,284,00  California 500,000,00 

Mississippi 4,151,011,00  MinnesoU  Territory 2,997,191,00 

Louisiana 10,210,122,58  Oregon  Territory 12,186,978,00 

Michigan 6,170,866,00  New  Mexico 7,493,120,00 

Arkansas 6,250,813,00  Utah 6,681,707,00 


Total 84,222,184,19 

"  By  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  liberality  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  questioned  t 
the  government  having  sold  only  one  hundred  and  one  milliou  acres ;  showing  that  almost 
as  much  has  been  donated  as  has  been  sold." 

6.— DEBTS,  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  STATES. 

Debts  of  the  several  states,  showing  the  direct  and  the  contingent  debt.    Also,  the  an- 
nual receipts  and  expenditures — ^with  the  last  valuations: 
Atoohito 


Maine 878,250. 

MsMaebnsetts.  1,085,500. 
N.  Hampshire.       — 

Vermont. 98,036. 

Rhode  bland..       41,000. 
Conoeeticut...      — 
New.  York..... .22,630309. 

New-Jersey...  37,000. 
Peun«ylvania...40,677,214. 
Msryfand 15,546,192 


4,049,564. 
24,842.. 


iDtMid, 

by  State.  RMsIpti. 

66,000...  525,688... 

58,888...  510.658... 

—    ...  109,728... 

3,000...  125,374.. 

2,464...     71,183.. 

850...     80,000... 


TotaL 

878,950.. 

5,135.064.. 

24.842.. 

58,036.. 

199,719..     233,719.. 

33,119..       33.112.. 

933,036.. 23,463.636..  1,214.282...   767,962 
—     ..       37,000..       2,200...    128.583... 

—  ..40.6774216.. 9,004,714... 4,438,131... 

—  ..15,546,192..    690,866...  1,213.104.. 

Virginia 13,668,051.  3,917,894..  17,615,951..    490,000...    856,937.. 

N.  Carolina....     786,500.      190,500...     977,000..      45,000...     96,000.. 
8.  Carolina....  2,061,292.  —    ..9,061.299..    120.000...    600,293.. 

Georgia. 1,828,179.      180,680..  9,018,152..    191,970...    310.270.. 

Florida 3,000,000.    1,916,000..      306.000..    234,000...      96,382.. 

Alabama 6,693,888.    1,915,381..  8,609,269..    471,507...    597,424.. 

Mississippi 24271,707.    5,500,000..  7,771,707..    110,000...   358,617.. 

Louisiana 1,918,397. 14,297,330.. 16,145.777..      98.000...  1,001,040.. 

Texas 6,818,798.  —      ..  6.818,798..   400,000...    198,946.. 

Arkansas ..3,697,112.  —      ..  3,697,112..  220,000...    495,194.. 

Tennessee 2,977,000.  —      ..        —      ..    150,000...   374,660... 

950,000..  4,497.631..    248,999...    598,602.. 

—  ..18,744,654..  1,051,053... 8,092.993.. 
833.350.... 2,708,092..    142.440...    429,268.. 

Indiana. 7,617,960.  7,993,795...  15,6 11,685..    880,000...    45a681.. 

Illinois 8,781.481.  7,843,098. ..16,027,510..   382,830...    568^230.. 

Missouri 956,261.         —       ..        —      ..     75,000...   450,000.. 

Iowa 55,000.  —       ..        —      ..         550...      15.500.. 

Wisconsin....       —      .         —..—..—...     52,856 
California....     120,000.  —       ..        —      ..        —    ...        —    . 


Kentackjr 4,247,637. 

Ohio 18,744,654. 

Michigan 9,374.733. 


itnra. 

604,726 

601,604 

.     90,000 

.   109,872 

.    80,818 

.     75,000 

.    826,720 

.    125.549 

.4.265,329 

.1,209.340 

.   824,199 

.    140,000 

.    531,864 

.   349,400 

.     59.250 

.  471,673 

.    139,997 

.1,064,865 

.      77,268 

.    433.976 

369,581 

522,254 

,2,960,927 

449,355 

.    490,000 

571.090 

230,000 

.      14,700 

52,845 


170.575  786    13,534,290     21,409.956     8786,843     18,537,211     17,846,504 
U.  States....  74,388.238  74,288,938     1,900,751     43,774,848    30,355,268 

Mdtsachuseits. — The  direct  debt  is  mostly  for  deficient  government  revenues ;  the  in- 
direct, for  loan  of  credit  to  raihroads. 

New-York. — ^Direct  debt  is  for  canals  and  railroad  credits  assumed;  the  indirect,  for 
credits  loaned  to  railroads.    The  revenue  and  expenses  do  not  include  those  of  the  canals. 

Virginia  indirect  debt,  is  mostly  for  credits  loaned  to  public  works. 

North  Carolina  debt,  is  a  credit  loaned  to  the  Oaston  Bail-road  assumed  by  the  state  ; 
the  indirect,  is  a  similar  credit,  not  vet  fallen  upon  the  state. 

Florida  debt,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  broken  banks ;  and  the  contingent  debt  is  accumn- 
latisg  interest. 
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AiaiavM  debt,  is  the  unredeemed  credit  loaned  to  the  state  banks ;  and  the  indxreet^ 
other  liabilities  connected  with  the  institatioo. 

MU»i*$ippi  Debt. — Direct,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  the  PLmters'  Bank;  the  indirect,  dia 
firaudoleot  bonds  of  the  Uuon  Bank. 

Louisiana. — ^The  direct  debt  is  for  loans  for  state  purposes ;  the  indirect,  the.booda 
loaned  to  banks. 

Texas. — The  debt  is  the  face  for  which  the  state  is  Kable.  The  nominal  amonat  of  the 
debt  is  $12,3*22,443.    A  new  loan  for  $200,000  was  aathorized. 

Arkansas  debt,  is  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  banks  ;  and  there  may  be  accanralated  in- 
terest in  addition. 

Michigan  debt  is  the  balance  of  bonds  now  outstanding. 

Indiana  and  Uiinois  direct  debts,  are  those  for  which  the  sute  is  liable.  The  contia<> 
gent,  is  the  debt  to  be  liquidated  only  by  the  state  canals,  and  their  property  in  the  bands 
of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Missourit  is  the  old  debt.  There  are  now  two  prefects  before  the  legislatnre  of  the 
state.  One  to  anthorize  the  Pacific  railroad,  CApital  44,500,000  ;  and  the  Hannibal  and 
8t.  Joseph's  Railroad,  ca[nul  $4,500,000 — ^makine  Uieelber  $9,000,000;  of  which  two-thirdi^ 
or  $6,000,000,  is  to  be  raised  by  state  credit.    Tbis  last  bill  has  become  a  law. 

7.— PUBLIC  DEBTS  FOB  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  OP  LOUISIANA 

Jnfaioor  of  banks  and  corporations.     Interest  payable  and  capital  reimbursabU  bf 
said  eorporations  as  maturing,  and  not  provided  for  by  the  state  when  such  car-' 
porationsfaU  to  comply  with  the  conditions  qf  such  issues. 
January  1, 1844. 

Aaoant  AsBoaat 

Bonds  issued  by  the  State.  When  due.  emitted.  negotiated. 

Consolidated  Aas'n 30  June.  1643 $763,000 f763,00e» 

do 1    June,  1848 1,617,000 1,617,000* 

Union  Bank 1     Nov.  1841 1,750,000 1,750,000 

do 1     Nov.  1847 1,790.000 1,750,000 

do I     Nov,  1850 1,750,000 1,750.000 

do 1     Nov.  1852 1,730,000 1.750,000* 

atizen/Bank 1  Feb'y,  1850 2,000.000 1,424,000* 

do iFeb.y,  1859 2.000,000 1,424,000* 

do iFeby,  1868 2,000,000 1,424,000* 

do 1  Peb'y,  1877 2,000,000 1,424.000* 

do iFcb'y,  1886 2,000,000 499,680 

Municipality  Now  2 1     May,  1869 499,680 30,240 

MonicipaUty  No.  3 15  Dec,  1870 30,240. 


State  Bonds  outstanding  1st  January...  1844 $19,909,920    ' 

•*  •»  "       1852 9,261,333  36 


$17,029,920 


Amount  redeemed $10,648,656  64 

January  1, 1852. 
Bonds  issued  by  the  Stale.  Whsn  due. 

Consolidated  Aas'n 1854  to  1866 $1,376,000 

Redeemed • —  — 

Redeemed —  — 

Redeemed —         — 

Union  Bank —  1,370,000 

Citizens'  Bank iFcb'y,  1859 1,296.888  89 

do 1  Peb'y,  1868 1,297,333  33 

do 1  Peb»y,1877 1,297,333  33 

do lFeb'y,1886 1,296,888  89 

do  Bonds  due  in  1850  extended  to..  I  Feb'y,  1852 2S2.622  23 

do  do  do lFeby,1853 252,622  23 

do  do  do 1  Feb'y,  1854 252.622  23 

do  do  do lFeb*y,1855 252,622  23 

Municipality  No.  2 1  May,     1869 356,160    t 

Municipality  No.  3 15  Dec,  1870 30.240    X 

$9,961,333  36 

*  Dishonofed.  t  Int.  dishonored.  %  Int.  paid  by  atatcw 

8.— LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  following  account  of  the  lead,  and  other  mineral  reaources  of  ^e  western  states^  i 
tike  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 
The  demand  for  lead,  it  is  said,  more  than  equals  the  supply,  Botwithstmdinf  die  m 
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vad  extensiTe  discorerieB  here,  near  the  eastern  market  Until  very  recendy,  and  np  to 
the  discoTery  of  mines  in  Penney iTtnia,  Illinoii  vrat  almost  the  onlv  source  of  lead  in  At 
United  States.  The  amoont  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  and  otner  ports,  annually,  is 
about  42,000,000,  according  to  the  register  kept  in  the  city  of  Galena.  This  amount  would 
be,  at  $4  per  cwt. — the  pnoe  there — worth  $1,780,000.  The  number  of  miners  actually 
at  work  does  not  exceed  2,000,  which  would  show  an  average  production  of  $890  for  each 
man.  Now  deduct  $90  for  cost  of  working  and  smelting  tne  mineral,  and  we  have  the 
large  average  production  of  $800 — an  amount  of  prosperity  indicated  of  which  no  other 
country  can  boast  The  lead  business,  which  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  dedining,  is 
daily  becoming  more  active,  and  confidence  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  is  con* 
stantly  increasina.  Not  one  acre  in  one  hundred  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  has  been 
scratched  with  the  pick  or  spade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretofore  worked  lie  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface. 

9— PUBLIC  DEBTS  OP  LOaiSIANA. 

Payable  at  the  State  Treatury,  and  provided  for  by  the  law  cf  1644,  and  amendment 
of  10th  March,  1845,  ae  then  atfyuMea  and  now  itandmg. 


-1  Jamxjaby,  1844.- 


SUtoBoDdaMKlBUkPaTabU.  WkM  dM  AaoMtdo*        CtmpoM 

BaokoTLoabiana,  for  Stock 1   Jaly,  1844 $600,000 

do I    Jaly,  1849 600,000 

Mschanict' Bank,  for  Stock ;  9   May,  1853 150,000 

Draining  Company,  for  Stock 1   Nov.,  1855 50,000 $1,W0 

Charity  Hospiul,  for  property MMcb^teTS 125,000 11,900 

N.O.&NashrilleR.R.Co I    Apr.,  1867 500,000 31,330 

CliBtoa  ik  Port  Hudson  a.  a 1    July,  1849 166.000) 

do 1    July,l859 166,000> 58^150 

do I   July,  1809 166,000> 

MexieanGvlfa.  a.  Co 18D«e.,18a9 30,000) 

do lIMcli.,1870 50.000> 600 

do S3May,  1870 90,000  J 

Citizens*  Bauk,  for  borrowed  money 1   JHne,1857 950,600 

Coasolidatad  Aas'n 4   Feb.,  1844 79,000 

do I    June,1848 153.000 

Union  Bank  of  La 1    Hay,  1844 8S,000*i 

do 1   May,  1847 87,000  ^  28485  89 

do 1    May,  18B0 88,000  f ^»***  " 

do I    May,  1859 b7,000j 

CharUj  UoapiUl,  donation 1    May,  1858 100,000 10,000 

B.  p.,  fbror  Bank  La.,  borrowed  money 27  Feb.,  1844 950,000  ) 

<*     La.  State  Bank,  '•  9   Mch.,1844 50,000> 1.500 

**    Caaalaad Banking Cei,  *•  1    Feb.,  1844 50,000) 


$3,896,000  $149,515  89 

Add  Coupons  dishonared 149515  89 


$4,040,515  89 


-1  Januaet,  1859.- 


8ut«BoiMUMi4BUkP«7«bU  SUta  Booda  Wbra  do*  AidoiibI 

Bankof  Louisiana,  for  Stock Redeemad 

do do 

Meehaaics' Bank,  for  Stock do ..  ^. 

DraiDlag  Company, for  Stook... Draining  Company 1    Nov.,  1855.... $50,060 

Charity  Hotpital,  for  property..Charity  Hospital 94Mch,  1879*...12.\000 

N.O.  ANa»hvillea.B.Co....N.O.  &  Nashville  R.  B 1   Apr.,  1867...  483,000 

Redeemad 

Clinton  4k  Port  Hudson  R.R...CliBtoa  and  P.  H.  a.  a 1   July,  I860....  50,000 

do do 1    July,  1869....1C6/)00 

Mexican  Gulf  B.  a.  Co Mexican  Gulf  B.  B 18  Dee.,  18(J9....  80,000 

do do    llMefc.,  1870....  50,060 

do do 93May.  1870....  20.000 

ClUsens' Bank,  for  bor'dm'ny.. Citizens' Bank 1    June,  1857.... 950,000 

(The  balance, «  ehovt^  redeemed) . . .  


Dfldaet $1,995,000 

C Bonds  ol  tba  Clinton  tc  Port  Hudson^ 

Union BankoTLa \     *!i""*^K?"- ?*l?.u ^«?*!  ""'j?' >         $917,000.... 

v«vu  »«H»  w  «j« <v     redeemable  out  of  the  SUIe  proflu  (  ^      * 

I     in  that  institntlon J 

Charity  Hospital,  donaUon. ..  \  ^^Cy'il'Si^^p^!^!?!!!^,  f?!  }  195,000.... 


|l,Ott.  $88^000 
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Mb.  Howard  wai  bom  on  the  let  of  Feb- 
niary,  1817,  in  the  eonnty  of  Snmner,  Ten- 
nessee. After  reeeiTing  the  ordinary  rudiments 
of  .education,  in  his  eleventh  year  he  com- 
menced life  in  Nashville,  but  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  remained  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  Having  changed  his  residence  to 
various  places  in  Kentucky,  and  in  his  native 
state,  he  finally  settled  in  ClarksvlUe,  in  the 
year  1840,  where  he  has  been  permanently 
established  in  business  ever  since. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Howard  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  ClarksvlUe  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  position  he  occupied  until  Sept., 
1840,  when  the  company,  by  his  own  advice, 
through  the  vote  of  the  stockholders,  was  dis- 
solved. He  immediately  commenced  a  bank- 
ing and  exchange  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Early  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country  should  be 
left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  be  based  on 
the  productions  of  Abe  country,  he  has,  in  the 
sneeessftil  conduct  of  the  ClarksvlUe  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  and  his  own  business 
tx  ten  years  past,  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  theory.  His  action  has  not  been  without 
Its  influence  on  the  moneyed  institutions  of 
his  section,  for  during  this  time  most  of  them 
have  adopted  the  policy  in  bill-buying,  by  dis- 
pensing, in  many  cases,  with  endorsers.  Under 
the  old  system,  money  was  often  procured 
on  the  credit  of  endorsers  who  rarely  met 
the  obligation,  on  the  fhUnre  of  principal 
or  drawer.  Having  received  no  consideration, 
they  generally  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
contest  the  obligation,  and  avail  themselves 
or  aU  legal  pleas  to  avoid  its  payment.     This 


being  true,  the  wisdom  of  the  newpolicy  i 
be  obvious. 

Mr.  Howard  is  extensively  connected  with 
the  tobacco  interests  of  the  west.  It  being 
the  staple  of  his  section,  he  has  found  it  to  his 
interest  to  acquaint  himself  intimately  vrith 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  in  iu  participation 
has  derived  important  beneflts. 

Although  Mr.  H.  has  been  ft^quently  soUeit- 
ed  to  accept  of  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  he 
has  uniformly  declined  them  -,  always  lending 
his  influence,  however,  in  propagating  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  apostles  of 
democracy.  A  republican  in  religion  and  poU- 
tics,  he  has  ever  been  liberal  of  his  time  and 
means  in  eneouraglng  and  supporting  what- 
ever was  calculated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  In- 
fluence upon  society.  The  eanse  of  edueation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  has  always  found 
in  him  an  ardent  advocate. 

Mr.  Howard  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest 
inbehalfof  internal  Improvements.  We  had 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a 
rail-road  meeting,  held  on  a  recent  occasion, 
near  ClarksvlUe.  Mr.  H.  was  urged  to  address 
the  assembly,  and  gave  decided  evidence  ct 
becoming  an  efibetive  pifolie  speaker.  We 
entirely  coincided  with  him  in  the  opinions  he 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
road system.  He  said  that  the  great  object  of 
raU-roads  was  not  to  build  up  cities,  but  to 
benefit  the  country,  and  that  if  cities  could 
only  flourish  by  impoverishing  the  country,  he 
was  in  fkvor  of  erasing  them  as  cancers  on 
the  body  politic,  ^fec,  ±e. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— THB  AMERICAN  CRYSTAL  PALACB. 


Wi  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
eorrect  and  elaborate  representation  of  the 
splendid  edifice,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
New- York,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  industrial 
products  of  all  nations,  in  May  next. 

If  any  enterprise,  undertaken  by  our  citizens, 
eould  partake  of  the  character  of  nationality, 
and  attract  to  itself  the  farorable  consideration 
and  zealous  co-operation  of  every  section  of 
the  republic,  this  one  assuredly  dees.  It  seeks 
to  bring  together  the  varied  products  of  our 
people,  from  where  the  Oregon  rolls  its  tide  to 
the  regions  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  Aris- 
took,— southwardly,  thence  through  every  zone 
of  climate ;  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf;  where  the  Mississippi  swells  from 
rivulet  to  **  inland  sea  i"  or  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Gila  bound  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 
What  a  worid  is  here  to  be  embraced,  and 
what  an  infinite  diversity  of  ingenuity,  enter- 
prise and  product !  * 

More  than  this.  The  enterprise  proposes  to 
bring  together  the  men  of  all  these  regions  into 


one  great  conclave ;  side  by  side  the  wood- 
cutter of  Maine  and  the  miner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  hardy  whaleman  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  stout  boatman  of  the  Illinois ;  the  ca- 
ravan driver  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  frontier  man 
of  Nebraska ;  the  manuftcturer  of  Lowell ;  the 
tobaeco  grower  of  the  Roanoke,  and  the  bsmp 
and  wheat  sower  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes ; 
the  merchant  princes  of  New  York ;  the  po- 
lished and  wealthy  planters  of  the  Ashepoo, 
the  Alabama,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Attaka- 
pas ;  the  brave  and  sturdy  hunters  of  Texas, 
and  Arkansas.  What  a  commingling  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
associations  and  pursuits!  How  gathered 
here  in  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions! The  Anglo-American,  first  planter  of 
our  soil,  represented  in  his  remote  deseen- 
dants;  the  Celt,  and  the  Celtiberian;  the 
Frank,  the  Swede,  and  the  Norwegian  ;  thie 
Scot  and  the  Mag)'ar ;  hordes  from  Germany, 
and  colonists  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
China ;  sprinklings  here  and  there  of  the  abo- 
rigines themselves,  proudly  and  sternly  yield- 
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iBf  to  the  fiat  of  hecreo*  which  decrees  their 
eztinetioa !  Is  not  much  to  be  expected  flrom 
this  commlngiiiig  t  Will  it  not  tend  to  obUte- 
rste  local  fteUngs,  and  prejudices,  and  antipa- 
thies ;  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  amity  and  eon- 
cord  ;  to  make  us  feel,  indeed,  that  we  should 
be  one  people,  inheriting  in  common  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  cherishing  alike  the 
memory  of  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Hamilton,  and  Teneratlng  and  respecting  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government  they  have 
giren  us  ? 

V  More  than  this,  again.  There  are  other  pur- 
poses to  be  subserved.  There  is  a  world  be- 
yond us  in. which  civilisaUon,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences  have  been  advancing  for  ages, 
reflecting  lustre  over  the  earth,  and  making 
man,  by  his  achievements,  little  less  than  the 
angels  themselves.  What  lessons  may  we 
learn  from  this  world  beyond !  Will  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  oome  here  ?  Will  they  bring 
their  wares,  and  their  fhbrios,  their  results  of 
finished  skill  and'exhaustless  science !  We 
invite  them.  Invite  them  that  we  may  learn 
flrom  them.  Invite  them  that  they  may  learn 
from  us— for  there  is  a  reciprocity  in  all  these 
matters,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  teach,  as 
well  as  to  learn,  as  the  late  London  exhibition 
evinced.  Let  there  come  men,  and  machine, 
and  fhbric.  We  have  a  great  and  a  growing 
country.  We  shall  want  them  all  in  the  ages 
that  are  approaching,  and  they  shall  want  us, 
and  what  we  ean  give  them.  There  is  nothing 
niggard  in  the  claims  of  commerce.  If  it  asks, 
it  grants.  If  It  buys,  it  sells.  It  seeks  to  be  as 
free  as  the  winds  that  waft  it,  for,  as  Voltaire 
well  said,  it  constitutes  at  once  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  and  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
J  world.  Conuneroe,  que  fait  ila  /ois  la  rick- 
€999  (fun  kM  et  le9  avantage9  du  monde 
eiUier. 

What  more  appropriate  than  tte  sdeetion  of 
the  place  for.  ttiis  great  congregation  of  men 
and  product  ?  Is  not  every  American  proud 
of  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  the  Western 
World  t  Is  it  scarcely  less  than  the  metropo- 
litan cities  across  the  ocean,  whose  charters 
run  back  to  foudal  timts !  Is  it  not  fhst  climb- 
ing to  the  altitudes  of  London  and  Paris? 
Who  has  made  this  great  city  ?  Was  it  you, 
cotton-spinner  of  Lowell,  or  cotton-grower  of 
Mississippi  t  you,  fisherman  of  Cape  Cod,  or 
pioneer  of  Missouri  T  or,  was  1%  not  all  of  U9 
togttkeTf  by  our  conjoined  labor  and  toil,  by 
our  enterprise  and  our  wealth,  and  by  oar 
spirit  and  resources,  that  have  made  this  great, 
this  central,  this  wide-acting,  wide-moving, 
woild-potential  city  of  New- York  T  We  tUl 
claim  it  alike.    We  aZ2  have  equal  rights  in  it, 


and  Intend  to  exercise  then.  The  Soidi 
knows  that  in  this  city  her  righu  are  secure. 
Its  merchants  were  the  first  to  protest  against 
the  growing  flmaticism  of  the  North,  and  thatr 
moral  force  will  be  felt  again  whenever  aboli- 
tion, run  riot,  would  endanger  the  existeac* 
of  the  Union.  Whether  from  Interest  or  flrom 
feeling,  we  care  not  which,  the  Sooth  wffi 
find,  has  found,  in  New- York,  a  guardian  of  lier 
rights— New- York,  which  lives,  and  mores, 
and  has  its  being  flrom  the  existence  of  the 
great  coniMeration,  and  can  hope  for  nothing 
beyond  it. 

We  trust  that  the  South  will  take  measursa*' 
to  be  represented  at  this  great  feir.  Wo 
were  comparatively  unrepresented  in  En^and, 
though  we  could  have  surprised  and  delighted 
every  observer,  had  it  pleased  us.  We  Miould 
organize  associations  in  every  state  at  onee, 
for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  since  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  opened  in  May  next,  and  without 
doubt  sufficient  sums  of  money  can  be  ralsod 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  transportation  of 
our  products. 

Let  the  South  unite  in  the  great  experiment. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that  must  obtain 
the  glory  of  success,  or  the  shame  of  discont- 
fiture  and  defeat. 

By  such  a  course,  we  win  show  that  though 
mindAil  of  our  own  rights,  and  Jealous  to  ths 
breadth  of  a  hair,  of  their  inftuction— ready  to 
disrupt  the  Union  itself  at  any  moment  rather 
than  submit  to  the  position  of  inferiority,  op- 
pression and  wrong,  we  are  Amerieatu  yet, 
taking  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  great 
republic,  on  land-  and  on  sea,  wherever  its 
banners  float,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun. 

By  such  a  course,  we  win  also  obtain  at  any 
time  the  co-operation  and  active  partidpatSon 
of  the  Korth,  in  any  exhibition  or  &ir  we  may 
have  upon  our  own  soil,  and  how  many  appro- 
priate sites  could  be  selected  for  such  exhibi- 
tion in  the  fritnre,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
on  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Savannah!  Citixens  of  the  Southwest 
have  already  been  discussing  this  matter ;  and 
the  time  win  come  when  they  wiU  act  upon  It. 
We  think  it  win  be  soon,  and  stand  ready  to 
seoond  any  Judicious  movement  in  that  dirso- 
Uon. 

At  present,  a  few  paxes  of  our  magaztne 
cannot  be  better  employft  than  with  a  sketch 
of  the  American  Crystal  Palace  movement,  n 
description  of  the  building,  etc.,  etc.,  referring 
the  reader  for  other  details  to  the  circular  of, 
the  Committee  in  our  advertising  columns : 

"  It  was  very  natural  that  those  citiiens  of 
the  United  Sutes  who  ware  in  London  in  tho 
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■oomMr  of  Itfl,  uid  who  Mwmd  IkU  tbo  gn- 
lUying  triumphs  that  oar  people  achieved  our- 
log  that  year,  and  who  also  aawthe  peenliadv 
popular  character  of  exposittons  of  this  kind, 
and  their  beaefleial  tendencies  in  regard  to 
the  working  classes,  Aoold  eaiiy  have  enter- 
tained  the  idea  of  repeating  the  exhibition  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Accordingly,  shortly 
aAer  the  cloae  of  the  London  fhir,  steps  were 
taken  for  the  purpose. 

**  The  form  of  our  political  system,  and  the 
constitutional  restrictions  imposed  on  our 
state  and  federal  action,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  aflUr  should  be,  as  it  was  in  England, 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  government ;  and 
it  thererore  became  necesrary  to  rely  on  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  activity. 

**  New- York,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  was  naturally  selected  for  the  spot; 
and  on  the  Sd  day  of  January,  1893,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  that  citv,  perceiving  the 
immense  benefits  that  must  flow  fW>m  such  an 
enteriuise,  if  properly  conducted,  not  only  to 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  but 
to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  and  of 
healthfhl  eotertamment,  granted  a  lease  of 
Reservoir  Sauare  for  the  object. 

**  The  Legislature  was  then  applied  to,  and 
that  body,  on  the  llth  of  March,  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Association 

?OB  THt   EXHIBITIOff   OF   THB  INDUSTRY  OF 

ALL  Nations. 

"  The  principal  provisions  were  as  follows : 

*'The  Association  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousana  dollars,  leave 
being  given  to  raise  the  same  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

*'  They  were  authorised  to  occupy  any  real 
estate  that  might  be  granted  them,  and  there- 
on to  erect  a  building  (te  the  purpose  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations. 
They  were  Airther  empowered  to  award  prises, 
and  do  every  thing  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
^neral  object. 

**  On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Thbodors 
Sbdowick  was  elected  Presidenti  and  Mr. 
William  Whittbn,  Secretary. 

**  The  next  important  step  was  to  secure  the 
eo-opsratioB  ana  countenance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  essential,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain extensive  support  fh>m  the  manufkcturers 
of  Europe,  that  their  goods  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  The  proper  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Sutes  treated  the  mat- 
t^  with  cordial  liberality ;  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  May,  Mr.  Maxwbll,  Collector  of  the 
PortofNew-Tork,  made  a  written  communi- 
cation to  the  President  of  the  Aseocistion, 
stating  that  the  building,  when  erected,  would 
be  made  a  bonded  warehouse  so  as  to  receive 
goods  free  of  duty,  while  on  exhibition. 

**  It  next  became  necessary  to  organize  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  enterprise ;  and  it 
being  essential  that  the  aflUrs  of  the  Aasocia- 
tion  in  Eurqiw  should  be,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
conducted  by  some  one  competent  agent,  they 
selected  for  that  purpose  Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
ORBK,  of  London,  whose  great  experience  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Austrian  Department  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  whose  ex- 
cellent character  and  high  social  position 
pointed  him  out  as  eminently  flttad  for  the 
place  ;  and  arrangements  were  thereupon  en- 
tered into  by  which  Mr.  Bnschek  was  autho- 
rised to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  menu- 
Ihctnrers  of  Europe.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buschek  was  made  on  the  SAth  of  June. 
Shortly  after.  Mr.  C.  B.  Detmold  was  appointed 
tiperinleadmg  Arohlteet  and  BBgineer;  Mr. 


Horatio  ADeii,  Consnlttng  Engineer ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hurry,  Consulting  Architect. 

**  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  plan  of  the 
building.  8ir  Joseph  Paxton  had,  with  great 
liberality,  ftumished  one  of  singular  beauty, 
but  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  impossible  to  use  it.  The  late  lamented  Mr. 
Downing— a  name  dear  to  his  country— oflTered 
another  of  striking  ingenuitf,  but  this  was  also 
excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  from  the 
city,  which  peremptorily  required  that  the 
bulldinf  should  be  exclusively  of  iron  and 
glass.  Many  other  plans  were  oflbred,  of  great 
beautv  and  originality ;  and  ttom  these,  the 
Board,  after  much  consultation,  determined  to 
select  the  one  introduced  in  this  number. 

**  The  main  foatures  of  the  building  are  as 
foUowo :  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  floor, 
entirelv  constructed  of  iron  and  class.  The 
general  idea  of  the  edifloe  is  a  Greek  cross, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  intersection. 
Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be  305  foet  9 
inches  long.  There  will  be  three  similar  en* 
trances:  one  on  the  Sixth  Avenue,  one  on 
Fortieth,  and  one  on  Forty^second  street. 
Each  entrance  will  be  47  foet  wide,  and  that 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  win  be  approached  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps ;  over  each  front  is  a  large 
semi-ciroiuar  fon-llght,  41  feet  wide  and  31  feet 
high,  answering  to  the  arch  of  the  nave.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross  is  on  the  ground  plan  149  fbet 
broad.  This  is  divided  into  a  central  nave 
and  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side  ;  the  nave  41 
foet  wide,  each  aisle  94  fbet  wide.  The  cen- 
tral portion  or  nave  is  carried  up  to  the  heicht 
of  67  fbet,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  by  which 
it  is  spanned  is  41  fbet  broad.  There  are  thus 
in  effect  two  arched  naves  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  07  fbet  high  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch>  and  805  fbet  long ;  and 
on  each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle  94  fbet 
broad,  and  45  fbet  high.  The  exterior  of  the 
ridgewav  of  the  nave  is  71  fbet.  Bach  aisle  is 
covered  by  a  gallery  of  its  own  width,  and  84 
feet  from  the  TOor.  The  central  dome  is  100 
fbet  in  diameter,  08  fbet  inside  from  the  floor  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  118  fbet  to  the 
crown  ;  and  on  the  outside,  with  the  lantern, 
149  fbet.  The  exterior  angles  of  the  building 
are  ingenloualy  filled  up  with  a  triangular 
lean-to  M  fbet  high,  which  givea  the  ground 
plan  an  octagonal  ahape,  each  side  or  fhce  be- 
ing 140  fbet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  8  foet  in  diameter,  and  79  fbet 
high. 

**  Four  large  and  eight  winding  stair>ease« 
connect  the  principal  floor  with  the  gallery, 
which  opens  on  the  three  balconies  that  are 
situated  over  the  entrance-halls,  and  afn»d 
ample  space  for  flower  decoratlone,  statues, 
vases,  etc.  The  fbur  principal  staircases 
consist  of  two  flights  of  steps  with  two  land- 
ing places  to  eacn ;  the  eignt  winding  stair- 
cases are  placed  in  the  octagonal  towers, 
which  lead  also  to  small  balconies  on  the  tops 
of  the  towers  and  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

'<The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor 
1 1 1 ,000  square  fbet  of  space,  and  in  iu  galleries, 
which  are  94  fbet  wide,  03,000  •qove  feet 
more,  making  a  total  area  of  173,000  aquare 
fbet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  There  are 
thus  on  the  ground  floor  two  seres  and  a  hall^ 
or  exactly  3  99-100  ;  in  the  galleries  one  acre 
and  44-100;  total,  within  an  inoonsiderabls 
fraction,  four  acres. 

"  There  are  on  the  ground  floor  100  octago- 
nal cast-iron  columns,  31  fbet  above  the  fkwr, 
and  8  inches  dismeter,  cast  hollow,  of  difforent 
thicknesses,  fhun  half  an  inch  to  one  Inch. 
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ThoM  oohunM  netltn  th«  eMt-iron  girden. 
These  are  9SH  feet  long,  and  3  feet  1U|^,  and 
•erre  to  suetain  the  galleries  and  the  wronght- 
Iron  construction  of  the  roof;  as  well  as  to 
hraee  the  whole  stmetore  in  every  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second  story 
colnmns,  are  festenod  to  the  c(4umns  in  the 
Arst  story,  by  connecting  pieces  of  the  same 
ootagonml  shape  as  the  column,  S  feet  4  inches 
high,  having  proper  flanges  and  lugs  to  festen 
■11  pieces  together  by  bolts.  The  number  of 
lower  floor  girders  is  258,  besides  IS  wronght- 
tron  girders  of  the  same  height,  and  41  feet 
span  over  a  part  of  the  nave.  The  second 
■tonr  contains  148  columns,  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  below,  and  17  feet  7  inches  hi^. 
These  receive  another  tier  of  girders,  number- 
ing 100,  (br  the  support  of  the  roefe  of  the 
aisles,  each  nave  being  covered  by  10  cast-iron 
semi*clreular  arches,  each  composed  of  4 
pieces. 

**The  dome  is  snpportsd  by  S4  ccdnmns, 
which  go  up  above  the  second  story  to  a  height 
of  62  feet  above  the  floor,  and  support  a  com- 
bination  of  wronght-iron  arches  and  girders, 
an  which  rests  a  oast-iron  bed  plate,  so  con- 
structed as  to  receive  the  32  ribs  of  the  dome. 
The  light  is  communicated  to  the  dome 
throu((h  the  lantern,  as  well  as  flrom  the  sides, 
on  which  32  escutcheons,  in  colored  glass, 
lepresenting  the  arms  of  the  Union  and  its 
several  States,  or  the  emblems  of  the  diflbrent 
nations,  form  a  part  of  the  decoration. 

**  The  quantity  of  iron  to  be  used  fer  the 
building  will  amount  to  about  1 ,350  tons.  The 
roofwiU  cover  an  area  of  144,000  square  feet. 
The  glass  (br  the  building  will  anu>unt  to 
30,000  square  feet,  in  0,037  panes,  10  by  94  or 
38  Inches. 

**  On  entering  this  building,  the  observer's 
sye  will  be  greeted  by  the  vlata  of  an  arched 
nave,  41  feet  vride,  67  feet  high,  and  365  feet 
long ;  while  on  approaching  the  eentre,  be 
will  And  himself  under  a  dome  100  feel  across, 
and  118  feet  high. 

**  It  is  certain,  therefere,  that  the  edifice  will 
Ve  larger,  and  moore  eflbetive  in  Its  interior 
view,  than  any  thing  in  the  country. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  building  will  be  entirety 
diflbrent  from  that  of  the  London  Crystal 
Palace.  1U  form  aflbrds  the  requisite  scope 
fer  a  pleasing  variety  of  architectural  embel- 
Ushmenls,  by  which  all  monotony  can  be 
avoided,  and  allovra  a  very  economieal  use  of 
the  ground.  The  rising  dome,  independent  of 
iu  eflbct  in  the  tnterior  arrangement  of  the 
•diflce,  will  give  height  and  mi^esty. 

**  The  following  are  the  objects  which  the 
architects  have  striven  to  combine  in  their 
plan: 

**  1.  The  greatest  possible  interior  area. 

**  2.  Perfect  safety  and  elegance  of  eonstruc- 
tton. 

**  3.  A  well  ealenlated  and  pleasing  admis- 
sion of  light. 

<*  4.  A  variety  of  coup  <ran7  in  the  interior. 

2.— DISPOSAL  OF  THS  COTTON  CBOP. 

I  make  the  position,  that  planters  and  their 
eommissioned  agents,  by  a  joint  effort,  could 
dictate  a  range  of  prices  at  which  the  crop  of 
eotton  should  be  held.  To  sustain  it,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  cotton  Ubles  issuing  from  New- 
York,  New-Orleans,  and  Liverpool,  bearing  on 
the  present  and  tyitnre  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  By  adding  the  stock  in  American 
ports  on  the  1st  September,  1851,  and  the  stock 
of  all  other  countries,  aa  reported  on  the  31st 
of  December  following,  to  the  American  crop 


of  that  year,  and  aUowtaf  500,000  bates  to  be 
Aimished  by  other  conntries,  (although  lbs 
reeeipts  would  forbid  that  allowance,)  we  ham 
the  total  supply  for  consmnptioB  during  the 
year  1852,  which  make  an  aggregate  oT 
4,310,025  balea,  and  the  consumption  of  aD 
countries  is  shown  to  be  78,840  bales  per  week, 
or  4,000,680  per  annum,  by  deducting  which, 
fW>m  the  supply,  we  have  left  at  the  end  of  ths 
year  a  stock  in  all  of  211,245  bales,  at  the 
present  rate,  enough  for  two  and  two-third 
week's  consumption.  To  conttnne  this  eale»- 
lation  into  another  year,  admit  the  Amerieam 
crop  to  be  the  same  aa  last  year,  3,015,090 
bales,  and  that  foreign  conntries  ftmieh 
500,000,  add  to  these  supplies  the  211,245  bales, 
surplus  of  last  year,  and  we  have  the  total 
supply  for  consumption  during  the  year  1853, 
amounting  to  3,720,344  balea ;  if  the  same  rate 
of  consumption  eontinnes,  there  wiO  be  n 
deflciency  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  373,330 
bales.  Then  is  no  apparent  canoe  at  pressnt, 
except  the  want  o(  cotton,  why  consumptkia 
should  lessen ;  on  the  eontrary,  all  extoting  cir- 
cumstances fevor  an  increase  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  any  supply  that  can  be  (bmishod, 
among  which  can  be  enumerated,  the  alnm- 
dance  of  provisions.  emptoynMnt  given  to 
laborers,  which  enable  them  to  ooasnme  a  ftU 
supply  of  heavy  clothing,'peaoe  among  nattona, 
short  clippings  of  wool,  to  be  aniqiUed  by  eot* 
ton,  the  felling  off  in  the  cottons  of  India,  the 
abundance  and  cheapneas  of  money,  which  is 
seeldng  investment  at  a  low  per  oent.,  espe- 
cially in  manufeeturing  countries,  the  mUls 
working  almost  entirely  to  orders,  which  is  aa 
evidence  that  the  febric  is  wanted  as  fest  as  it 
can  be  made.  Withsncllan  array  of  fevonMe 
cireumsunces,  planters  should  expect  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  present  crop,  and  they 
will  get  it,  providing  their  fears  are  not 
openied  on  by  the  acti<m  of  other  interested 
parties,  or  drawn  on  advanee  on  their  crops, 
that  will  compel  the  merchants  to  force  the 
market ;  tiiey  diould  feel  assured,  and  act  on 
it,  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  has  been  made 
m  1853  win  be  called  for  at  any  price  under  ths 
non-consuming  poiiu  by  January,  1854.  Tim 
investigation  of  ootten  tables,  has  brought  to 
my  view  the  feet,  that  there  never  has  been 
two  consecutive  years  during  which  cotton  did 
not  bring  ten  cenU ;  lndee«i,  I  have  found  but 
one  entire  commercial  year  that  it  did  not  eell 
for  ten  cents  at  some  period  within  Uie  year ; 
which  is  an  evidence,  if  the  crop  was  ptopeHj 
put  on  the  market,  it  would  constanUy  eon- 
mand  that  price.  How  iethls  to  be  elfeetedT 
The  plan  proposed  is,  for  cotton  ooomiisBioB 
merenanu  to  hold  a  convention  and  organise  a 
board  of  trade,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
relation  of  supply  and  demand,  to  consider  the 
coet  of  production,  allow  a  felr  per  cent,  on 
planting  investment,  and  make  up  a  range  of 

E rices  annually  for  which  cotton  ahonld  be 
eld,  urging,  through  an  address  to  plantere, 
the  importance  of  their  not  drawing  bine  oa 
the  feith  of  cotton,  calculated  to  force  it  on  the 
market,  and  preeent  the  advantage  of  planters 
organizing  throughout  the  cotton  sutee,  for 
the  purpoee  of  arriving  at  aecurate  infonnatiea 
aa  to  the  amount  of  crop,  at  the  eariieet  day 
alter  housing.  By  sneh  action,  the  golden 
manacles  can  be  removed,  and  the  stiver  eord 
be  broken,  by  which  the  unsuspecting  and 
helpless  planter  is  tamely  led  to  the  broker^ 
stall,  there  to  have  his  interest  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  foreign  aggrandissment ;  and 
juggling  merchants  should  reroemberthat  they 
are  at  the  eentree  of  bvsinsssjto  thsn  plaBters 
are  accustoned  to  look  for  iaforiBation  on  this 
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nbject ;  tbroQ^  tbeir  hands  our  eottoa  nraat 
go,  and  6Tery  opinion  in  refftrd  to  it  is  enter- 
talnod  with  respect  and  confidence ;  and  wU 
(hey  say  there  is  no  help,  without  an  eflhrt  at 
eoncert  ?  This  action  would,  at  least,  reconcile 
planters  to  the  price  obtained  Ibr  their  cotton, 
establish  more  confidence  between  planters 
nd  merchants,  whose  interests  are  identical ; 
»  ^^^  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
•nlcidal  policy  porsued  by  planters,  of  drawing 
an  advance  on  their  cotton,  which  often  com- 
pel merchants,  tor  the  protection  of  their  own 
and  the  planter's  credit,  to  seU  when  his  judg- 
ment would  dictate  otherwise,  thus  injuring 
his  own,  the  planter's,  interest,  and  all  persons 
holding  cotton  on  sale ;  and  ibr  merchants  to 
advise  planters  not  to  ask  an  advance  on  their 
«ops,  without  concert,  wonid  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  modesty  that  none  wUl  brook.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  an  Bngllsh  record  of  our 
indebtedness  Is  as  regularly  made  as  that  of 
onr  crops,  and  not  only  the  amount  owed,  but 
when  it  has  to  be  paid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  planter's  cotton  is  entirely  subject 
to  foreign  capital,  and  untU  this  evU  is  oor- 
feeted,  there  can  be  no  independence  or 
voluntary  action  in  disposing  of  th0  cotton 
erop ;  the  price  will  be  lowered  or  raised,  as  it 
has  been  in  England,  to  suit  our  indebtedness 
and  their  interest. 

«fc-.  ^    .,     ^  MjkBiirao  PuLHTim. 

SAito*,  Ala,,  Oct,  9th,  1852. 

>•— WMTWtJf  KIUTABT  IVtTITVTB. 

This  college  has  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  on  account  of  its  excellent  discipline 
and  thorough  coarse  of  instruction.  The  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  now  before  us, 
qMsks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  moral 
deportment  and.  progress  of  the  cadets,  the 
judicious  government  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  system.  The  incorpoim- 
tion  of  Judge  Monroe's  Law  School  with  the 
Institute  is  a  most  valuable  addition.  As  a 
careful  elucidator  of  the  principles  of  law  and 
profound  jurist,  the  judge's  reputation  Is  co- 
extensive with  the  sutes. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  college  as  this, 
which,  if  folthfhUy  administered  and  ade- 
quately sustained,  mutt  prove  a  real  blessing 
to  onr  country,  necessarily  entails  great  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  upon  its  founders.  We 
therefore  think  that  everv  advocate  for  the 
extension  of  a  sound  physical  and  Inteliectnal 
education  among  our  yonthihl  countrymen 
should,  as  an  act  of  Justice,  inquire  Into  the 
validity  of  this  Institute's  claims  to  patoaage, 
aad,  if  found  worthy,  exert  his  inflnenoe  to 
strengthen  and  uphold  it.  With  this  eoavic- 
tk>n,  we  commend  the  Western  Military 
Institate  to  the  notice  of  our  flriends  and 
patrons.  Its  advertisement  appears  in  our 
columns:  other  information,  with  copies  of 
the  catalogue  for  1852- '53,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations,  can  be  obuined  from  the  snpfr- 
iatendent  or  adjuunt,  at  Drennon :  A.  O. 
Bmith,  Bsq.,  Louisville ;  or  Smith  A  Johnson, 
aaents  of  the  Institute,  67  Magazine-street, 
New-Orleans. 


4.~TtRoiNXA  nrsaNAx  iiOBovtanKT  oow- 

VHTIOM. 

We  now  keep  our  promlke  to  Insert  the  re- 
«olations  adopted  by  the  late  great  xaU-road 
convention  in  Virginia,  prefixing  them  with 
the  aaniM  oftbe  olBcers: 


PreHdaU.—Om,  Peter  H.  Steenbergen,  of 
Mason. 

Vict'Prwidentt.—Cnt.  R.  G.  Morris,  of 
Amherst ;  Wm.  H.  Maeforland,  of  Richmond ; 
£>«-Segar,  of  Elizabeth  City  county ;  Wm. 
B.  neston,  of  Montgomery ;  R.  A.  Thompson, 
of  Kanawha ;  Cary  Breckenridge,  of  Bote- 
tourt. 

Seore/orgr.-Jeirerson  Kinney,  of  Augusta. 

AMsistant'Seeretariet.—S.  A.  B.  Gilmore,  of 
Greenbrier ;  J.  Woodrum.  of  Botetourt ;  J.  J. 
Wade,  of  GUes ;  B.  H.Jones,  of  Fayette. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Ume  has  now  arrived 
when  Virginia,  if  she  would  retrieve  her  de- 
clining fortunes,  and  save  herself  fW>m  the 
burden  of  perpetual  taxation,  muit  boldly, 
with  confidence  in  her  own  energy,  and  with 
a  firm  determination,  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
per state  pride,  not  to  be  thrown  aside  by 
younger  and  more  enterprising  states,  resolve 
to  contend  for  her  legitimate  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Misslss^pL 

2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
the  burden  of  taxation  now  sensibly  folt  by  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  can  only  bo 
thrown  off  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
internal  improvement,  in  which  the  state  has 
already  made  large  investments,  and  by 
promptly  forming  advantageous  connections 
with  the  ehannels  of  commerce,  and  the  lines 
of  travel  in  other  states. 

3.  That,  in  view  of  the  rail-road  connections 
now  being  formed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  vast  interest  of  Virginia,  in  her 
works  of  internal  improvement,  imperiously 
demands  that  she  shall,  at  an  eariy  day,  com- 
plete the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  by  a  rail-road  con- 
nected with  her  Improvements  already  com- 
menced unite  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with 
those  of  the  Chesapeake. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
the  state  should  adopt  the  policy  of  lending 
money  to  the  various  internal  improvement 
companies  having  unfinished  works  of  the  first 
importance,  to  enable  those  companies  to  com- 
plete their  works.  Said  companies  being  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest,  and  secure  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  money  so  loaned  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  new  constitution,  in  respect 
to  the  state  debt,  and  to  give  mortgages  ob 
their  respectire  works  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest,  as  aforesaid. 

5.  That  aid  upon  the  finregoing  plan  shonld 
be  granted  to  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  fbr  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
some  point  at  or  near  Covington  or  Clifton 
Forge,  and  to  construct  a  rail-road  with  a 

uage  of  five  feet  firom  such  point  to  the  Ohio 
Liver.  To  the  Central  Rail-road  Company  for 
the  completion  of  their  road  to  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge.  To  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road  Company  for  the  completion  of  their 
road  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  to  construct  a 
branch  to  the  line  of  the  road  from  Covington 
to  the  Ohio.  To  the  Richmond  and  Danvill«, 
South-side,  Manassas  Gap  and  Orange  and 
Alexandria  companies  for  the  completion  of 
their  respective  works. 

6.  That,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road Company  should  have  the  privilege  of 
running  their  freight-cars  over  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Road,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  by  the  James  River  and  Kana- 
wha Company  in  respeot  to  charges  for  freigh 
or  travel  passinf  over  their  road  to  or  froii 
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•itiier  tbe  VlrginU  tnd  TennesMe  So«d  or  the 
Central  Road.  .   ,        ^    ^ 

7.  That,  it  be  recommended  to  the  (ieneral 
AjMembly  so  to  amend  the  charter  of  tbe  Nor- 
folk and  Peterebnrg  RaU-road  Company  as  to 
amhorlie  the  Board  of  Pnbllo  Works  to  mib- 
■eribe  for  three-flfUia  of  the  capital  stock 
thereof. 

There  was  also  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Segar  and  adopted  unanimously,  in  terms  so 
flattering  to  the  Review  and  to  our  labors  as 
editor,  that  H  would  be  almost  immodest  to 
copy  it.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  hope 
that  such  a  voice  of  approval  will  be  attended 
by  a  large  increase  or  our  circulation  among 
the  enterprising  Internal  improvement  men 
and  ciUxens  of  Virginia ;  in  whose  cause  our 
labors  have  been  and  will  be  unceasing. 

6.— ULTI  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hand-Book  of  the  UteJtU  Art».—ThlB  Is 
another  of  the  valuable  series  published  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  the  title  of  the  Home 
Cyclopedia.  Its  objects,  which  are  well  ftil- 
fflled  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Antisell,  are  to  com- 
prise, in  a  dear  and  comprehensive  form,  for 
popular  reference,  a  dictionary  of  all  terms 
used  in  the  application  of  science  by  the  useM 
arts.  It  includes  agriculture,  architecture, 
domestic  economv,  engineering,  machinery, 
manufhctures,  mming,  photogenic  and  tele- 
graphic art,  together  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  each,  and  a  compend  of  American 
and  European  invention. 

Umnd'Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
~Still  another  of  Putnam's  Cyclopedias,  com- 

Sed  and  arranged  by  George  Ripley  and 
yard  Taylor,  and  embracing  complete  and 
accurate  definitions  of  all  terras  employed  in 
belles  lettres.  philosophy,  theology,  law, 
mythology,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  kindred  arts. 

In  reference  to  the  literary  portion  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  terms  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  criticism,  style  and  lan- 
guage ;  sketches  of  workM  which  stand  as 
types  of  their  age  or  tongue  ;  reviews  of  an 

S stems  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  a 
itory  of  literature  among  all  nations.    Illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts. 
Northwood;    or.   Life   North  and    South  — 

Showing  the  true  charaetev  of  both.    By 

Mrs.    Sarah  J.  Hale.     With  Uluslratlons. 

New-York :  H.  Long  &  Brother. 

This  is  a  beautifhl  and  catholic  work,  and 
comes  in  good  lime,  now  that  the  South  is  so 
much  assailed  in  the  Uncle  Tom  stj-le  of 
romances.  It  is  in  some  part  a  reproof  to  ihose 
calumniators,  who,  Mrs.  Hale  well  says,  in 
their  zeal  have  forgotten  that  the  master  as 
well  as  the  slave  is  their  brother.  The  work 
was  written  when  abolitionism  first  began 
seriously  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the 
South  and  the  North. 

^iwlraZ-AsMi— Au8tralia.~This  is  a  splen- 
did work,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  TaUis  A  Co.,  of  London, 
New*York  and  New-Orleans,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  series  of  Manln's  British  Colonies. 
We  have  largely  referred  to  U  and  used  its 
nformation  in  our  article  upon  Australia  in  the 
present  number. 

Mastachueette  Regitter  and  State  Record, 
1858.  By  George  Adams.— We  thank  the 
editor  for  a  copy  of  this  most  valnaUe  work, 
iftABh  oontaiAs  a  complese  direetory  of  tho 


state,  with  mnch  valuable  InfomaUoa  mm 
its  resources,  statistics,  history,  etc-  ™ 
work  has  been  regularly  published  during 
many  years. 

Eagk  Past;  or  Uft  on  the  Border ^Bj 
Cora  Montgomery.  This  ▼olw»«,^nstiwtja 
No.  18  of  Putnam's  Semi-n»onthly  Library  lor 
Travelers  andg  the  Fireside.  The  author 
works  up  much  material  upon  tho  pooa 
slavery  of  Mexico,  and  our  reUUons  with  ths 
repubUCr  coroplainiag  that  iovemment  lo^ 
with  indlference  upon  ths  treatment  whieb 
Americans  receive  in  that  quarter,  eu. 

PvnnAmi:  His  Wanderings  and  Way* 
of  Thinking.  By  Donald  MacLeod, 
NewYork:  Charles  Scribner.  Ncw-Or- 
leans:  J.  R  Steele.  Pp.  489. 
We  have  here  a  collection  of  sketches  by 
a  new  writer,  some  of  more  and  some  of  less 
value.  This  volume  tells  of  travels  and 
adventures  ia  Europe,  and  in  a  maimer 
and  upon  a  plan  by  no  means  unmteresang. 
There  is  in  it  mueh  imthfulness  to  nature, 
and  the  work  is  therefore  not  devoid  of 
genius.  Yet  there  is  manifest,  it  strikes 
us,  something  of  an  attempt,  it  may  b« 
on  unconscious  one,  on  tbe  JPJJ'  f**  ™ 
author,  at  imitating  the  style  of  Ik  Msrvel, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  its  most  objec- 
tionable features;  for  « objectionable '  we 
do  think  that  style  in  many  »anieBlar» 
is,  albeit  there  are  those  who  admir* 
it,  and  discover  therein  beauties  unperceivcd 
by  the  common  mind.  Odd  it  is,  no  doubt^ 
and  dreamy,  hiding  ;«rithin  it,  seemingly, 
more  thoughts  tlisn  he  on  itfl  surface;  but 
often  they  are  hidden,  indeed—bidden  in  a 
mist  where  none,  tbe  writer  not  excepted, 
can  find  them,  grope  they  long  *■  they  may. 
But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing "  Pynnhurst.**  Far  from  it.  w  it con- 
ufns  not  a  few  fine  thoughts  finely  ex- 
pressed. 

7Ti€  Greek  Girl  A  Tale,  in  Tvro  Can- 
tos.  By  James  Wright  Simmons.  Bos- 
ton &  Cambridge:  James  Muaroe  dc  Co. 
Pp.  143. 

Another  Byronic  imitation,  but,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  not  in  the  maimer  of  Byron. 
Mr.  Simmons  evinces  poetical  talent,  but  not 
of  a  high  order.  His  verses  are  not  abso- 
lutely Dad ;  they  are  worse,  for  they  are 
m^oere.  The  poet  must  have  lofty  thoughts, 
and  he  must  know  how  to  express  them 
worthily.  The  dedication  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book :  it  eviuces  both  good  seuse  and 
modesty,  and  is  quite  unique :  **  To  the  Pre- 
sident and  Faculty  of  Harvard  University^ 
these  pages  are  most  respectfully  snd  with 
great  diffidence  inscribed  by  one  who  took 
no  *  Honors,'  first  or  second,  at  the  venerable 
institution  over  which  they  preside,  and  of 
which  he  was  an  unworthy  pupil ;  and  who 
now  coaes,  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo,  ta 
ask,  at  the  hands  of  that  benign  mother, 
forgiveness  for  his  early  delinquencies." 

Livet  of  Wellington  and  P««/.— One  of  the 
series  of  Appleton's  Popular  Library,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  very  besk    The  btograpUa* 
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«re  taken  from  tbe  Loodon  TinuM,  and  are 
elaborately  and  ably  prepared. 

The  Li/Bf  Character  and  AcU  of  John  the 
Baptist^  and  the  Relation  of  bis  Ministry  to 
tbe  Chrlfltian  Dispensation.  By  tbe  Rer. 
HVm,  C.  Duncan,  M.A.,  Proflsssor  of  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  Laacaages  in  the  Untrersity 
of  Louisiana.  New-Yoik:  Cornish,  Lamport 
dtCo.    1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  oar  IHend  the  author 
Ibr  a  copy  o(  this  work,  -which  we  are  sure,  like 
everything  else  from  his  pen,  will  be  found 
throughout  to  be  marked  by  sound  scholarship 
and  elaborate  research.  We  are  perhaps  not 
enough  acquainted  with  theological  matters 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  therefore 
will  only  refor  it  to  religioas  criticism.  It  is 
based  upon  the  German  work  of  Johannes  der 
Taufor  of  L.  Von  Rohden,  and  is  the  first  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  the  life 
and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  bas 
over  appeared  in  the  English  language.  The 
•abject  which  it  considers,  the  author  dis- 
cusses with  thoroughness  and  impartiality. 
If  his  treatise,  he  says,  shall  be  found  to  fill  a 

{»lace  hitherto  untenanted  in  English  religious 
iterature,  he  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
bislabora. 

Diplomacy  qf  the  RevoUaion.  an  Historical 
study.  By  Wm.  Henry  Trescott.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <b  Co. 

We  certainly  wrote  a  notice  of  this  valuable 
work  during  last  summer,  but  some  how  or 
other  find,  upon  looking  over  our  pages,  that 
it  has  not  appeared.  Having  expressed  per- 
sonally to  the  author  how  highly  and  how 
Ihvorably  we  have  been  Impressed  with  his 
labors  in  this  as  in  other  Itolds,  it  certainly 
became  us  to  take  public  notice  of  them  at 
an  earlier  day.  We  regret  that  it  has  been 
otherwise. 

Now-a-days,  when  men  expect  to  be  made 
statesmen  at  the  ballot-box,  and  not  in  the 
library,  as  knights  are  made  by  the  mere  up 
of  the  sovereign's  sword,  it  is  consoling  to 
find  some  one,  and  especially  a  young  man  of 
high  talents  snd  flnished  education,  devoting 
himself  to  the  analysis  of  government  pacts 
and  observances,  and  to  the  study  of  those 
rules  of  international  polity  which  are  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  for  cementing  in  one  wide  and 
harmonious  union  the  great  fomilies  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Trescott  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
surfoce.  He  dares  to  think  and  to  speak  even 
unpopular  things.  He  dares  to  enter  fields 
where  flippant  politics  imaglno  are  to  be 
gathered  but  deaa-sea  fruits. 

His  present  work  Is  worthy  of  study  and 
reflection.  Its  style  is  terse  and  vigoroas-*1ts 
eradition,  elaborate  and  searching— its  argu- 
ment, close  and  convincing.  The  author  has 
read  Calhoun->read  him  with  avantage,  ex- 
cept upon  one  point,  and  herein  we  put  in  a 
caveat— he  cannot  admire  and  appreciate  his 
great  work  upon  government.  The  judgment 
u  not  in  the  book  before  us,  though  we  have 
learned  that  the  author  Is  very  free  to  express 

Apropos  of  this  great  work  of  Calhoun, 
Alas,  the  legacy  intended  by  the  statesman  for 
the  world,  has  been  monopolised  by  a  fow 
Carolina  admirers.  Why  Is  it  that  the  book 
has  been  published  at  a  price  which  gives  it 
admission  to  the  fow  onlyt  Why  is  it  that 
Mples  can  be  obtained  for  aeither  love  nor 


money  In  half  the  cities  in  the  Union?  (Our 
copy  cost  us  $4  in  New-Orleans,  and  it  was 
the  last  of  some  four  or  five  which  had  been 
received )  Does  Mr.  Calhoun  belong  so  ex- 
clusively to  Carolina  t  Why  is  it,  too,  that  the 
other  volumes  of  his  writings  have  not  ap- 
peared, with  all  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the 
legislature?  How  is  it  that  no  elaborate 
analysis  and  succinct  presentation  of  the 
work  upon  government  has  been  prepared  and 
published  by  any  of  the  thoughtl^l  and  able 
disciples  he  left  behind  him  ?  In  view  of  all 
this,  well  might  Mr.  Calhoun  in  doath,  as  he 
often  did  in  life,  oray  to  be  saved  frx>m  the 
kindnesses  of  his  friends. 


0.— KBW  BOOKS  RICIIVBD. 

Conientment  is  Better  than  WeaZiA.— By 
Alice  B.  Neal,  Author  of  "  No  such  Word  as 
Fail,"  etc.,  etc.  D.  Apploton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Waverljf  Novels^  comprising  Rob  Roy,  The 
Antiquary,  The  Black  Dwarf,  and  Old  Mor- 
tality, complete  in  separate  vols.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.  J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O.  A  splendid 
edition. 

Cicero*s  Tusculan  DUjmtations.  By  An- 
thon.    With  English  notes,  critical  and  ex- 

Klanatory.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.  J.  C. 
lorgan,  N.  O. 

Pure  Gold ;  or  Truth  in  it*  Native  Loveli- 
ness.  By  Rev.  D.  Holmes,  A.  M.  Derby  A 
MiUer,  Auburn.    J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature :  with  an  Analysis  left  un- 
finished by  late  Rev.  Robert  Emory.  D.  D., 
complete  and  edited  with  a  lifb  of  Bishop  But- 
ler, with  notes  and  index,  by  G.  R.  Crooks. 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  The  pub- 
lishers deserve  great  honor  for  giving  such  an 
edition  of  this  immortal  work. 

lA/e  and  Works  of  Bobert  Bums.  By  Robert 
Chambers.  In  four  vols.  Vol.  III.  Harpers, 
N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  We  have  noticed  the 
other  volumes  of  this  work,  and  shall  again 
refor  to  the  present. 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Chahners^  D.D.  L.L.D.y  by  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Wm.  Hanna.  In  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV.) 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  No  library 
vrill  be  without  the  writings  of  this  Christian 
philosopher  and  most  eloquent  divine. 

SwnmerTime  in  the  Country.  By  Rev.  Ro- 
bert A.  Wilmotl.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O.  (Appleton's  Popular  Library.) 

School  for  Fathers ;  an  old  English  Btory> 
by  T.  Gwynne.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y* 
J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O. 

Institutes  qf  Algebra,  By  Oerardus  B. 
Docharty.    Harpers,  N.  Y.    Morgan,  N.  O. 

Virginia  and  Magdalene;  or  the  Foster 
Sisters.  A  Novel.  By  Emma  D.E.  N.  South- 
worth.  Complete  in  1  vol.  A.  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia.   J.  B.  Steel.  N.  O. 

Southern  Ladies*  Book,  (November  No.)  A 
neat  literary  periodical,  edited  by  Miss  L.  V. 
Smith  and  W.  T.  Leonard.  We  will  notioe 
more  f\illy  hereafter ;  at  present  can  only  con- 
gratulate the  fUr  editor  and  her  associate,  and 
hope  fbr  their  friture  i 
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7.— XDITOBIiX  NOTE*. 

We  are  fdU  unable  to  pablish  the  remainlnc 
papera  relating  to  the  Bowie  flunily  and  tbe 
great  duel,  bat  tbey  will  eome  up  before  long, 
and  oar  (Head,  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  moat  be  pa- 
tleneeitaeU: 

We  can  attention  to  tlie  proapeetna,  in 
another  column,  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  avalaable 
•oothem  paper,  which  C.  G.  Baylor,  late  oonaol 
at  Amaterdam,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
hia  advocacy  of  direct  trade,  etc.,  ia  editing. 
It  ia  worthy  of  general  anpport,  and  we  tmat 
will  receive  it 

Namber  3  of  oar  aeriea  of  papera  upon  Free 
Banking  will  appear  in  Jannary  namber; 
alao  an  elaborate  article  diacoaaing  the  Teha- 
antepec  qoeation. 

8.— SAIL-BOAD  M ATTima. 

We  have  again  a  good  deal  of  material 
aecnmolatlng,  bat  aaaoredly  oar  readera  maat 
be  aatiaflad  if,  after  the  elaborate  paper  in4be 
opening  part  of  thia  namber,  we  ahoold  poat- 
pone  any  othera  apon  rail-roada  now. 

0.— NIW-TOKK   MXBCAIfTILB   LIBBAST 
80CUTT. 

We  traat  that  tbe  Ubrarlan  will  hereafter 
■end  aa  the  reporu  in  good  aeaaon  for  analyaia. 
There  were  in  Jannary  laat  »,U0  volomea. 
The  reading-room  cootalna  33  daUy  papera,  38 
weekliea,  77  roonthliea,  and  38  qnaiterliea. 
Connected  with  the  ioatitnte  are  public  lectarea 
and  niffht-acbool  claaaea.  The  young  men  of 
New- York  deaerve  immortal  honor  for  this 
inatitutioo,  which  haa  hardly  a  parallel  any- 
where in  Europe. 

10.— LrVB  AHB  LIT  LIVB, 

In  an  addreaa  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Zadoe 
Pratt,  one  of  the  moat  practical  and  uaeAil 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  of  which  he  has 
ihvored  oa  with  a  copy,  we  And  a  very  good 
commentary  upon  the  doctrine  at  the  bead  of 
our  paragraph.  We  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  many  that  we  know  very  well  stand 
most  egre gioualy  in  need  of  it.  The  doctrine 
is,  "  Live  with  your  neighbor,  and  not  upon 
him."  Thia  ia  the  true  rule  of  poUcy,  aa  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Pratt  haa  had  the  wiadom  to 
And  it  out,  and  to  make  it  available  in  carving 
out  for  himself  a  pre-eminent  position  among 
hiafoUowa. 

THB  SOUTHERN  NI7RSERIES, 

Washington,  Adams  County,  Missiaslppi, 
(aix  milea  flrom  Natchez,)  now  containa  a  fUr 
aaaortment  of  acclimated  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shniba ;  Garden  and 
Green-house  Flowera  and  Plants.  The  list  of 
Fruits  comprisea— Applea,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Median,  Peaehea,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Figa,  Orapea,  Chesnuta, 
Raspberries.  Strawberriea,  Ac. 

Full  desoriptiva  cataloguea,  containing  ample 
directiona  for  planting,  pruning,  tending,  ^., 
can  be  had  OB  appUeadgn,  if  by  tottar,  pre-paid. 


J.  0.  MOEGAN, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

Exchange  Placey  adjoining  the  Poii- 
Office,  New- Orleans. 

Japan:  an  Accoont,  Geocraphieal  and  Bla- 
torical,  by  Charlea  MeFactaBd.  1  tbL  llmo. 
$1  S5. 

AtUntic  and  Trana-Atlantie  Sketchea.  By 
Cq>t.  Mackinnon,  R.  N.    1  voL  8vo.    #1. 

Splera'  4t  Surrenne'a  French  PnooBBclBf 
Dictionary.    1  voL   8vo.   ft. 

Briaced*a  Five  Yeara  In  an  BngUab  Vnlver* 
aity.    1  vol.    19mo.    %l  S&. 

Sicily:  A  PUgrimage.  By  H.  T.  TttelBar^ 
man.    95c. 

Home  and  Social  Philoaoaby.  Second  Series. 
By  Charlaa  Diekena.  89c. 

Mrs.  Hale'a  New  Booka  of  Cookery  and  Coan- 
plete  Housekeeper.    lUastxmtad.    1  voL  !!■». 

Philoaophera  and  Actreaaao.  By  Aratea 
Hooaaaye.    t  vols.    Itaio.    $9  50. 

The  Napoleon  Dyaaaty.  By  theBarUyaao. 
1vol.    8vo.    $9  50.  ^,^ 

American  literature  and  Mannera.  By  Pro* 
feaaor  Chariea.    1  vol.    19oio.    $1.        _ 

Voices  of  Nature.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  cai*a* 
ver.    I  vol.    19mo  $1  95. 

Lif  ee  of  Winfleld  Soott  and  Andrew  Jaekaoe. 
By  J.  T.  Headley.    I  vol.    19aw>.tl95.     _ 

The  Personal  Advonturee  of  Oor  Own  Oorw 
respondent  in  Itdy.  By  Mkhael  Borka  Bow- 
sum.    1  voL    19mo.   SI. 

Daniel  Webster  and  his  Cootemporarlas.  Bf 
Chsrles  W,  Mareh.    1  vol.  19bk>.    $1.     ^^^  ,^ 

OutUnes  of  Moral  Scienea.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D.    I  voL  19mo.    $1. 

Storiea  from  Blaekwood*a  Magaztna.  1  vol. 
19mo.    50c. 

Kahner>B  Oraek  Granuoar.    1  Tal. 
$150. 

Champlin'a  Gfeak  Gramaar.    1  voL 

The  Inatitntea  of  Algebra.  ByGarardoaB. 
Dochany.    1  voL19ok».    75e. 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoha.  By  J. 
Kenriek,M.A.    9vota.)9rao.    $3  50. 

Comparative  Phyaiognomy :  orReaembUnce 
between  Men  and  Animala.  By  J.  W.  Bad- 
fleld,M.D.    1vol.    8vo.    $9.  __ 

The  Book  of  the  Heart ;  orLove*a  SmUenu. 
nioatrated  by  thirty-aftx  aleel  angravinga.  1 
VOL    8vo.    $5.  ,,  „ 

Tbe  Froita  of  AoMriea.    ByR.M.Hovey. 

The  Livea  of  Wellington  and  PaeL  1  voL 
19mo.  50c. 

Good  in  Bvarything.  A  Story.  By  Mn. 
Barnwell. 

NOVBLS. 

Heir  of  Randolph  Abbey.    9Sc 

CeciUa.   By  Miaa  Barney.  50c. 

MarySeaham.    By  Mra.  Grey.    50o. 

Hagar.    By  Alice  Carey.    $1. 

GueriUa  Chief.    50e. 

Heads  and  Bearta.    50c. 

Archibald  Cameron.    75e. 

Virginia  and  Magdalene.  50o. 

School  for  Fathera.   60e. 

The  Coquette.    50c. 

Anna  Haaaaer.  A  Tale  af  Garman  Li*. 
25c. 

Reuben  MadMcott;  or  the  Coming  Man.  SOe. 

Northwood  ;  or  Lift  North  and  Sovth.  By 
Mrs.  Hale.    75c. 

Cabin  and  the  Parlor ;  or  Slavaa  aad  Hm^ 
tan.    By  J.  Thomivn  Randolph.   5ft. 
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OFTXOB  or  THB 

AMoeiatioii  «»r  the  Eihibittoa  of  tlM  la- 
doftry  of  ftU  If ations. 

Nbw-Tobk,  July  12tb,  1858. 
The  Asfloeiation  for  the  Exhibition  of  the 
IndOBtry  of  all  nations  five  notice  that  the 
Exhibition  will  be  opened,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1853.    The  Munl- 
ciMl  Authorities  have  granted  to  them  the  use 
of  Reservoir  Square,  and  they  are  proceeding 
to  erect  thereon  a  building  worthy  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  ^voted.     The  Asso- 
ciation desire  to  make  the  Exhibition,  In  fliet 
as  well  as  In  name,  a  representation  flrom 
other  countries  as  well  as  their  own,  of  raw 
materials   and   produce,   mannfiictnres,  ma- 
chinery and  fine  arts.    To  this  end  they  have 
made  arrangements   with  Charles  Buschek, 
Esq.,  late  Commissioner  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  London, 
whose  skill,  experience,  and  high  character 
offer  the  most  satisfactory  security  to  contri- 
butors (torn  abroad.     Mr.   Buschek   is  the 
authorized  Agent  of  this  Association,  for  all 
countries  other  than  the  continent  of  America, 
and  as  such,  has  received  Its  Instructions. 
AU  communications  n-om  contributors  abroad 
must  be  addressed  to  him  at  "  The  Office  of 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
In  New- York,"  No.  6  Charing  Cross,  London. 
He  will  state  to  them  the  nature  of  the  powers 
given,  and  authority  conferred,  and  will  also 
explain  the  great  Inducements  ofibred  by  this 
enterprise  to  European  exhibitors.     This  As- 
sociation will  correspond  with  all  persons  In 
the  United  States,  Uie  Canadas  and  BrlUsh 
Provinces,  the  West  Indies,  and  this  Continent 
generally,  who  may  desire  to  contribute  to 
this  exhibition.    All  communications  must  be 
addressed  to  ''  The  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tloQ  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  New- York."  The  Association  is  now 
ready  to  receive  applications,  and  it  is  desired 
that  they  be  sent  In  Immediately.    Due  notice 
will  be  given  hereafter,  when  the  building  will 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  articles.  Applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  objects  to  the  Exhi- 
bition must  represent  Intelligibly  their  nature 
and  purpose,  and  must  also  state  distinctly 
the  number  of  square  fbet,  whether  of  wall, 
floor  or  counter,  required.    Machinery  will  be 
•xhiblted  in  motion— the  motive  power  to  be 
ftamished  by  the  Association  —and  applications 
for  the  admission  of  machinery,  to  be  so  exhi- 
bited, in  addition  to  the  general  description 
and  the  requisition  for  space,  must  set  forth 
the  amount  of  motive  power  required.    The 
Association  deem  It  proper  to  announce  that 
paintings  In  fVames  will  be  exhibited.  As,  not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
building,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  limita- 
tion of  spare,  the  Association  reserves  the 
right  to  modify  or  reject  applications,  but,  in  so 
doing,  will  be  governed  by  strict  impartiality, 
looking  only  to  the  general  objects  of  the  enter- 
prise.    The  Association   also  reserves   the 
right  of  determining  the  length  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  In  any  case  one  season,  during  which 
objects  shall  severally  form  part  of  the  exhibi- 
bitlon.     Exhibitors  are  requested  to  designate 
an  agent,  to  whom  their  contributions  shall  be 
delivered  when  withdrawn  fVom  the  exhibi- 
tion.    Prizes  for  excellenee  In   the  various 
departments  of  the  exhibition,  wlU  be  awarded 
under  the  direction  of  capable  and  eminent 
persons.    With  this  statement  the  Direetors 
•oUclt  the  co-operation  of  the  productive  in- 


telleot  and  industry  of  their  own  and  oth«r 
countries. 

Thsodobb  SEWivncKt  President. 

Wm.  Whbttiw,  Seentary. 

Directors.— Mortimer  Livingston.  AlfVed  Pell, 
August  Belmont.  Alexander  HamUton,  Jr., 
George  L.  Schuyler,  Elbert  J.  Anderson.  Philip 
Bnrrowes,  Johnston  Livingston,  Charles  w. 
Foster,  Theodore  Sedgwick. 


THE  NKW-TORK  JLND  LIVERPOOL 

TTKIXED  STATES  HAIL  STEAKEBS. 


The  ships  composing  this  Line  are  tlie 
Atlantic^  Capt.  West ;  Pacific^  Capt.  Nye  ; 
ArctiCf  Capt.  Luce  ;  BattiCf  Capt.  Comstock  ; 
Adriatic. 

These  ships  have  been  built  by  contract,  as- 
pressly  for  Government  service ;  every  care 
has  been  taken  in  their  constmetion,  as  in  the 
engines,  to  ensure  strength  and  speed,  and 
their  accommodations  for  passengers  are  nn- 
eqnaled  for  elegance  and  comfort. 

Price  of  passage  ttom  New- York  to  Livers 
pool  in  first  Cabin,  $120  ;  exclusive  use  of  ex- 
tra size  sute  rooms,  9300 ;  in  second  Cabin. 
$70 ;  flrom  Liverpool  to  New- York,  ir30  and 
£90.  An  experienced  Siu^eon  attached  to 
each  ship.  No  berth  can  be  oecnred  until  paM 
for. 

FR0P06ID  DATK8  OF  SAILING. 
From  NeiD-  York.  From  Liverpool. 

Saturday,  April  17,       Wt-dni  p-Iny,  April  tl, 
Saturday,  May  1,  Wed  rLisiJay,  May  X 

Saturday,  May  15,         W^jflaestifty,  May  1% 
Saturday,  May 90,         Wediiesiitty,  June  S, 
Saturday,  June  19,         Wc*l neettay,  June  JO, 
Saturday,  June  96,        Wvii  nq  »<]  uy ,  Ju  na  w, 
Saturday,  July  10,         Wi^dncB-irty,  Ju]v  \% 
Saturday,  July  94,        Wcdiionany,  Julv  eft, 
Saturday,  Aug.  11,        Wcdncarlny,  Anif    II, 
Saturday,  Aug.  91,        "VV*  .in- fiiliy,  Aue.  S5, 
Saturday,  Sept.  4,         \v.     .       ly,  Svfu.  8, 
Saturday,  Sept.  18,       ^  ly,  Sr[ii.  £^, 

Saturday;  Oct.  9,  V.««..«o«ay,  CX  l  5, 

Saturday,  Oct.  16,  Wednesday,  0*'L  2(i, 
Saturday,  Oct.  SO,  Wednesday,  No.  :\, 
Saturday,  Nov.  13,  Wednesday,  Nov,  17, 
Saturday,  Nov.  97,  Wednesday,  Dec.  1, 
Saturday,  Dec.  11,  Wednesday,  Dec,  15, 
Saturday.  Dec.  95,  Wednesday,  Dec.  90, 
For  ft«lght  or  passage  apply  to 

EDWARD  K.  COLLINS  *  Co., 
56  WaU-street,  New- York 


PBOSPXCTUS  OF  THB 

COTTON  PLANT. 

A  Southern  Jotumal^  published  weekly^  to  ad' 
voeate  direct  trade^  manufactures^  agricul* 
ture^  and  the  development  of  Southern  re- 
sources. 

BY  C.  O.  BAYLOR, 

CITT  OF  WASRIlfOTON . 

Terms :  $2  a  year  in  advance. 

We  call  upon  the  Southern  merchants  geue- 
rally  to  aend  us  their  business  cards,  that  wb 
may  lay  them  before  the  country,  to  enable  the 
(Hends  of  Southern  commerce,  manuikcturea, 
&e.,  to  discriminate  properly  in  their  deaire  to 
promote  Southern  enterprise. 

The  importance  of  Washington  city,  as  a 
point  of  location  for  such  a  Journal,  especiallj 
in  regard  to  opening  foreign  correspondence, 
and  promoting  our  foreign  relations,  is  ap- 
parent. The  opportunity  of  seeing  here,  also, 
memben  of  Congress  flrom  every  dlstriet  of 
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the  coQBlry,  preieiits  BMani  of  feneril  eo- 
operaUon  not  to  be  fbond  elsewbere. 

To  the  Cotton,  Sagar,  Rice,  and  Tobacco 
planters,  we  look  conmlently  for  support ;  and 
to  the  flriende  of  '^  Direct  Trade''  throagtaout 
the  South,  we  say,  '*  show  your  Iklth  by  your 
MTorks." 

Shirts!  Shirts!  Good  Shirts!! 

C.  LEIGHTON'S 
mtf  T  PRKMIUM  SHIRT  STORE, 

No.  63  Canal-st.,   near  Si,    CAarletst., 
NtuhOrleaiu, 

Is  constantly  recelTing  additions  to  the  al- 
ready splendid  assortment  of  Fine  Shirts, 
Under-Shirts,  Drawers,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Cra- 
Tats,  Suspenders,  Perftunery,  Fancy  Articles, 
etc 

^ppA  call  will  conrince  the  rlsitor  that  a 
fufiionable  article.  flUthfully  made,  and  offered 
•t  the  lowest  possible  price,  is  the  aim  of  the 
proprietor. 

Note  the  address,  I^C.  LEIGHTON'S 
Firti  Premium  SkA-ty  and 
OtntUmoM^s  FumisMng  Storey 
m  Canal-st,  near  St.  Charles-st.,  N^Orleans, 

Manufkctory,  No.  1«  Park-Place,  New- York, 
and  at  Montgoraerr-street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  KEHDAIL  ft  CO., 

TS  MAGAZINE-STREET,  NEW-ORLEANS. 
The  well-established  reputation  borne  by 
this  linn  in  everything  connected  with  medi- 
cines that  are  at  once  efficacious  and  reason- 
able in  price,  wUl,  we  trust,  substantiate  in 
our  reader's  opinion,  the  meed  of  praise  now 
offered.  Kendall  &  Co.'s  medicines  are  in 
general  demaiid  throughout  the  South-western 
country,  and  have  withstood  the  desperate  at- 
tempu  of  parties  to  cry  down  their  merits,  the 
Adsity  of  the  charges  being  proved  in  every 
instance.  With  so  well-earned  a  celebrity,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  constantly  fill- 
ing up  large  orders  for  the  country.  Space 
prevenu  us  flrom  doing  adequate  justice  to  the 
excellence  of  their  medicines ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  are  sole  proprietors  of  the  *'  Electri- 
cal Febriftige,"  that  rapid  cure  tor  fevers  of 
the  South- west;  their  "Cholera Syrup"  is  in 
peat  demand,  while  ''Houghion^s  Pepsin," 
Ibr  which  theirs  is  the  sole  agency  in  the  Ave 
South-western  states,  should  be  used  by  every 
one  afflicted  with  weak  digestion. 


BrfC«aBi«  Ware. 

The  subscriber  would  respectftaUy  call  the 
cttention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
ooffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowb^  cream  and 
moUsses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  fcc,  Jto.,  of  varied 

Kkttems;  being  persuaded  that  trom  their 
ng  experience  In  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfao- 
tlon.  Hall  h  BoAaoMAir, 

Nos.  93  and  96  Arch-street,  Philad. 


DR.  CICERO   BAAKEE, 

Ofiee,   82    UTuon-itrectf    Nao-Orleans, 

49*  Db.  Baakcc  will  pay  partlevlar  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


YOBUSBBO  AHS  MOW  BXABT. 

This  work  Is  reeonmended  to  all  efthapitssnt 
sad  future  subscribers  Di  the  Review  a*  &• 
most  complete  Cyclopedia  of  Soutkeni  iaibr- 
matioD  vet  pubkhed.  It  b  issued  in  spleodid 
style  of  prist,  psper  and  binding,  aiid  the 
volumes  of^the  Keview  will  hereafter  be 
bound  uoiformly  with  it. 

TIE  DUtUSTBUI  RESOURCES.  ETC., 


0otttt)ern  anb  iXItoUtn  StoUd: 

3  Large  Vols.,  Oetaro-  Fina  Print,  Paper 
and  Bittding. 

Embraehtg  a  view  oftJUir  Comtmtrct^  AgriaA' 
tvrs,  Mmm£»ctmr4a.hiUt%al  Jwtprofwumt*  ; 
SUne  amd  Tre*  Lahor^  Slmtnrf  ImsCttvtteiis, 
ProdueU,  etCytf  the  South  j  Ugetktr  with 
HUtoricMl  amd  StaHMHeml  SkuUktt  e/  the 
difftrent  SUUet  and  CituM  ff  tk*  DMs»— 
Statuties  o/tke  VmUed  Strntttfiommeret  mitd 
MatutfaeturUy  from  the  emrUeet  periodSt  esas* 
pared  with  ether  lemdimg  powere—the  rssatts 
of  the  returna  of  the  diferent  Cemmu  RetmmM 
Hmce  1790,  and  retnme  of  the  Ceneua  •/ 
1850,  onPi^ettion,  JgricnUure  and  Oemaral 
Jndnetrf,  etc.,  with  am  Appendix, 

IT 

J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

riovxiaoB  of  poLmcAi.  eoowomt  m  ram 
UMiTsasrnr  or  louibxara,  sra 

Tahe  ohtainod  M  the  eJlM  of  De  Ramfe  Ma- 
view,  Merehant^  Eaehat^e,  Rofol- Street.  lUm- 
OrUane ;  79  JoAa-strsst,  N.  T.;  ear.  Broad  emd 
Bay-ete^  Charleeton,  or  from  the  leadim  "  ' 
eeUore  m  oU  of  the  large  Citioo  of  the  J 

Price,  for  the  library  edition  oonylete,  $10, 
and  when  the  order  is  seat  direot  to  tiie  office  at 
New-Orleans,  and  asMunt  remitted,  withoat  em 
sgent,  the  work  will  be  sent  secorely  throagk 
the  mail,  free  ^fpoeiage.  This  b  a  lower  prkeL 
when  the  quantity  of  matter,  equal  to  8  vols,  or 
ordinary  octavo,  is  considered,  thaa  any  siaiUar 
American  work  has  been  afforded  for. 

The  Tolanes  embrace  the  fbUowing  general 
subjects,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  eopio«n 
indexes : 

Hieierf,  Population,  Oeographf,  9laCis£Maor 
the  South  and  West ;  .^^HcailtarsI  Producta  ot 
CoUoUy  Sugar,  Tahaceo,  Hempy  QraSme,  Namal 
StoreSy  Etc.  Etc-^JiraM(/het«rcs;  detailed  ao> 
counts,  statistics  and  history  of  all  branebes.— 
Iklemal  Ju^ooemente;  complete  ststlstics  of 
RMU-RoadOy  results,  profits,  ezpeasos,  cosca. 
advantage  miles  in  prcjeetion,  conscructioa, 
completed,  etc ;  Plank  Roads,  Canala^aviga- 
tion,  etc— Sutistics  of  Health  andt  Diseases^ 
Wealth  and  Progrea;  Relative  CondiUoa, 
Whites  and  Blacks;  Sloes  Lame  and  Sietisttcs, 
Management  and  Amelioratioa  of  Slavery,— 
Origin,  HlMory,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  aad 
Slave  Institutions:  the  valuable  treatisss  U 
Harper,  HaaunemL  Drew,  on  slavery,  etc  ;-* 
Ooameree  of  the  Samth  and  Weet  in  all  of  its 
minute  particulars,  etc^  together  with  an  His- 
torical and  Sutistlcal  Sketch  of  eaeh  of  the 
States  and  Citlesr-the  Domestic  and  Foreiga 
Trade.  Resources,  Manufsetures,  etc,  of  the 
United  States— the  Centae  Retmme  from  1790, 
with  the  etatietics  efthe  cauui  iflBSO, 
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TO 

LIBRARIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Tki  rabtcriber  bariiiff  OMde  trnmf(in«nu 
with  an  active  and  efficient  agent  in  Loudon,  he 
ia  enabled  to  aapplj  all  orden  for  inportatioas 
at  the  loweat  ratee,  and  with  pronptaeM. 
I  iHavinf  the  great  objeet  in  Tiew  of  eonaoli* 
dating  the  ageaciei  of  the  Tarioua  Librariea  in 
the  United  Statea,  whleh  he  tfalnka  can  he  done 
to  the  mntaal  b«aefit  of  all  parties  eoneemed,  he 
hopea  to  receive  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
Tariona  Libraries,  or,  at  leaat,  an  opportunity 
oftertinghisabilitiee.    With  sixteen  yearfl*  ex- 

Crienee  in  the  Book  batineai,  and  during  the 
I  two  hairing  attended  almoat  exckuiirely  to 
the  purehaae  of  Llbrariea,  he  fbela  eoniident 
that  all  parties  (kiroring  him  with  their  orders, 
will  be  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Irving  Book  Agency,  NewYork. 

Having  alre«ly  purchased  ft>r  many  of  the 
dibraries  in  the  United  States,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gen* 
tinmen,  among  others. 

Prof.  0.  C.  JeweU,  Smithsonian  Institute  ;  J. 
G.  Cogswell,  LL.  D^  Astor  Library;  R.  A. 
Guild,  Esq^  Brown  University ;  Prof.  Charles 
Folsom,  Boston  Athenmum  ;  8.  F^Haven,  Esq., 
American  Antiquarian  Society ;  T.  W.^arris, 
M.  D.,  Hanrard  CoUege;  E.  C.  Herrlck,  Esq., 
Tale  College :  S.  F.  PhilUps,  Esq.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C;  S.  a  Grant,  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  PhiL  Lib.  Companv ;  John 
Greiner,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  O. ; 
George  H.Moore,  £Bq.,N.  Y.  Historical  Soc. 

IMPORTANT  TO  LIBRARIES   AND 
BOOK  BUYERS. 

Tn  stTBsomiBim  has  in  PSBsn 

THE  LIBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 

or.  a  Complete  Gnide  for  the  Formation,  Ar- 
rangement, Preservation,  and  Administration  or 
Management  of  PnbKe  and  Private  Librvies 
Embrscinr  the  principles  of  Bibliography  and 
Typography ;  LisU  of  Bibliographical  Works ; 
Plans  fur  the  Classification  of  Books ;  Sutisties 
of  Libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  Ac, 
Ac  By  R.  A.  Guild,  A.  M.,  Ubrarian  of 
Brown  Universi^.    iUso  in  press, 

Boole's  SiUiei;  to  DnfoUCcal  Efteratuvt. 

Beioff  a  complete  Index  of  prominent  subjects 
in  all  the  RevUw*  and  PtriodietU^  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  together  with  names  of  writers, 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  them  ; 
making  in  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
be  desired  by  the  Scholar,  Politician,  or  Liter- 
ary men.  Complete  in  1  voU  Svo.,  about  600  pp. 

*«*  Orders  for  the  above  works  should  be  for- 
warded at  onoe,  as  the  editor  will  depend  somo* 
what  upon  the  quantity  subscribed  for. 
Morton's  Lltotary  Oasotto  and  PabUnh- 
or'a  OiMolar. 

On  January  ISth,  1853,  a  new  Tolume  of  thb 
▼ery  valuable  paper  will  be  commenced,  con- 
taining the  most  complete  and  accurate  lists  of 
American  and  Foreign  Publications,  with  sise, 

C rices,  8tc  Impartial  Criticisms  on  the  current 
iterature  of  the  day,  Announcements  of  forth- 
ooming  Publications,  Contents  of  the  leading 
Periodicals,  and  the  Advertlsenients  of  the  Trade 
la  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Published  Monthly  at  $1  per  annum.  Each 
namber  conprisei  twenty  4to  pages. 


NoKOB't  I<ltemr7AlHMUiA«,18S3« 

Containing  Important  Literary  Inft»rmatieB, 
Accounts  of  American  Libraries.  Literary  Ne- 
croIogT  for  the  past  year,  including  short  Bio- 

Srapbical  Sketches,  Miscellaneous  Notices. 
Iso  a  complete  list  of  New  Publications.  An 
Annual  of  Interesting  Facts,  and  a  Sutistieal 
Companion,  valuable  to  the  Bookseller,  the  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Reading  Man.  Illustrated  with 
Views  of  the  prineipal  Libraries  of  the  United 
States.    lSmo.l30pp.    SScts. 

*«*  On  the  receipt  of  ten  Postage  Stamps,  the 
above  valuable  Almanac  will  be  sent  by  mall  to 
any  part  (^  the  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Iniag  B—k  J^tneif.  N.  T, 


HOOFLANO'S  GERMAN  BITTERS. 

It  should  bb  vihtebsallt  known— (br  it 
Is  strictly  tme— that  indigestion  is  the  parent 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ihtal  diseases.  Dys- 
entary,  diarrhcBa,  cholera  morbos,  liver  com- 
plaint, and  many  other  diseases  enamerated  in 
the  city  inspector's  weekly  catalogno  of  deaths, 
are  generated  by  indigestion  alone.  Think  of 
that,  dyspeptic  f  think  of  it  all  who  anffer  than 
diaordered  stomachs,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
be  guided  by  advice,  (banded  npon  experience, 
reaort  at  once  (don*t  delay  a  day)  to  Hoofland'a 
German  Bitters,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jack- 
son, which,  as  an  alterative,  curative,  and 
invigorant,  stands  alone  and  nnapproached. 
General  depot,  190  Arch-street.  We  have  tried 
these  Bitters,  and  know  that  they  are  excel- 
lent for  the  diseases  specified  above.— PJUIa- 
tUlpkia  Citw  Itsnu, 

For  sale  by  J.  Wright  A  Co..  No.  151  Char- 
tres-street,  New-Orieana,  and  by  dealers  gen- 
erally. 


WB8TEBV  MniTABT  IVSTITUTI* 

DRE550N  BrRINOS,  XIRTTJOKT. 

The  Annnal  Session  of  this  College  com- 
mences the  second  Monday  In  September, 
and  the  second  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Its  course  of  studies  embraces  the  scientific 
course  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
History,  International  and  Constitutional 
Law,  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Bngineering.  Great  fhcilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modem  European 
languages.  A  fionrishlng  Law  School,  under 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  a  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Court,  distinguished  for  high  legal 
attainments,  is  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  feature  introduced  Is  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  ezercSslng 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  stu- 
dent the  personal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  economical  distribution  of  time,  habits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physical  development 
and  a  oonsequent  Increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  Is  removed  from  the  allurements,  the 
vices,  and  the  dissipations  usually  incident 
to  college  life.  Situated  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  it  may  be  reached  by  steamboat  ttom 
LoolivUle  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  rail-road  from 
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LofoIfTiUe  to  Emtnene*,  on  the  LonlirUl*  «nd 
Vnnkfort  road,  and  thenet  by  ttage  to  Dren- 
Bon — a  distance  of  twelre  milet. 

Institute  eharves  for  tuition,  boarding, 
lodging,  fUel,  lights,  washing,  serrants'  at- 
tendance, and  use  of  furniture  and  arms, 
$80  per  term.  Sorgeon^s  fee  $6  per  ses- 
sion. 

Charges  In  the  Law  Sdtool  tat  the  abore. 
and  use  of  text-books,  $160  per  term.  Bach 
term  commencing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Institute. 

Students  are  reeelTed  at  aaj  time,  and 
charged  firom  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
of  the  session. 

Tor  farther  information,  address  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Drennon  Springs, 
Kentucky  ;  Smith  Sc  Johnson,  67  Msgaslne- 
street,  New-Orloani ;  A.  O.  Smith,  Louisrille, 
Kentucky. 

B.  R.  JOHNSON, 

Superintendent. 
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WatohM,  Jewelry,  Diamonds, 

Odd  Pim$,  Fins  drtlsry,  Oanes,   VmknIUB, 
QUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS, 

PANS,  OPKIUL  OLA8SSS,  PO&TX  MOKHAIZS. 

Druniif,  UquAn-,   Work,  Jtm^  GIms    mmd 

Odgmt  CttSf  mmd 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


FREDEEIICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Isspoffters  of  Drun  and  Chemicals*  maaalSKtar^ 
ere  of  Wliite  Lesi,  and  dealer*  in  Paints,  OiH 
Glass,  Varnishes,  Ac,  ApotlMearies'  Aimitara, 
fimcy  articles,  Ac. 

FREDK.  KLETT  Jt  CO., 

Philadelphia. 
N.  E.  ooraar  Second  and  CallowhIlUtreeiai. 
Sepv-lSa. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  GOHON  GINS. 


G.  BrBKE  &  CO. 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MEKCHANTSt  CHIEF 
AGENTS  FOB  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &  CO.'S 

nsciPMDTisiE)  (EimFV(S)s;  qb/sssoo 

f3r  They  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sizes,  Canal>ft,  near  Ceroodolet-ecreet 
New.Orleans. 


Oobb  &,  Manlove Vicksbargh,  Miss. 

F.B.  Bmest Natehes,        do. 

B  roughton  &  Murdoek ....  Rodney,        da 
T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,     La. 


Titus  A  Co Memphis,  Tea^ 

Horton  &  Clarli Mobile,       Ala. 

Gilmor  dc  Co Montgomexy,  da. 
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This   book   should   be   returned   to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 

stamped  below,        ^ _ 

II     jUi lii 1 

by  retaimBg   it  beyond    the    flpeoifled 

time* 

Please  return  promptly. 


JUN  2 1  *69 


